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CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  CATECHISM. 

CONVEBSATIOK  XLV. 

PRAYER. 

Helena.  Now  for  the  fourth  division  of  the  Catechism. 

Mi89  O.  The  three  first  have  taught  us  the  obligations 
of  our  Covenant,  and  leave  us  with  the  image  of  perfec- 
tion before  us;  that  perfection  which  becomes  terrible 
when  we  perceive  that  it  is  what  we  are  bound  to  fulfil, 
helpless  as  we  are. 

Audrey,  But  this  next  part  shows  us  how  we  need  not 
be  helpless. 

Manf,  *  And  when  we  faint,  let  prayer 
Thy  messenger  be  there, 

On  Thee  for  help  to  cal-/ 

Helena,  The  weapon  called  '  All-prayer,*  which  helped 
Christian  in  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  when 
even  his  sword  was  of  no  use  to  him. 

Miss  O.  Yes ;  the  weapon  that  alone  can  render  the 
others  availing. 

Helena,  All  over  the  world,  only  very  bad  men  indeed, 
or  savages,  that  have  almost  sunk  into  brutes,  have  ever 
tried  to  do  without  some  sort  of  prayers. 

Mi$s  O.  Some  acknowledgment  that  there  is  an  Unseen 
Power  to  be  propitiated  and  entreated. 

Helena,  I  think  the  Greeks  personified  prayers,  as 
following  after  the  goddess  of  mischief. 
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Miss  O.  Here  are  Homec'i  liaes^  trakiBiated  in  the 
Chriatian  Scholar 

*Littu  are  daughters  of  the  mighty  Jove 
Wrinkled  and  lame,  with  side  distorted  eyes 
They  follow,  full  of  care,  wherever  At6  flieg, 
Revengefal  At^  trampling  an  mankind, 
Strong,  swift  of  foot,  hastes  ooward.   In  her  rear 
Her  wounds  to  heal»  the  latm  move  behind.' 

^udi-ey.  Surely  the  prayers  need  not  be  lame  and 
decrepid  I  Why  do  they  not  Hy  before  mischief  iuatead 
of  coming  after  her  ? 

M%89  O.  Perhaps  they  did  not  find  their  wings  till 
Christian  days»  and  even  then,  I  fear  that  they  are  too 
often  left  to  lag  beliind,  and  remedy  what,  but  for  our 
negligence,  they  might  have  hindered  altogether.  Ano- 
ther thing  to  be  observed  in  looking  at  the  ancient  world, 
is  the  intimate  connection  in  man's  mind  between  sacri* 
fice  and  prayer. 

Audrey.  It  seems  as  if  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did 
not  dare  to  pray  without  a  victim^  or  an  oblation  of  some 
kind. 

MSs%  O.  The  sense  of  the  distance  between  the  Divinity 

and  man  was  strongly  impressed  on  them,  and  their  offer- 
ings were  no  doubt  attempts  to  compensate  for  their  own 
un  worthiness. 

Helena.  And  the  Patriarchs  generally  prayed,  making 
an  ofiering,  or  if  they  had  none  at  hand,  at  least  ponring 

oil  and  making  a  vow,  like  Jacob  at  Bethel. 

Miss  O.  Yes  ;  and  the  Ceremonial  Law  systematized 
their  offehngSy  and  revealed  to  them  what  would  be  the 
most  acceptable^  as  pledges  of  obedience  and  tokens  of 
faith. 

Audrey,  But  they  could  not  offer  sacriBce,  excepting 
at  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 

Miss  O.  No ;  but  aU  their  prayers  everywhere  else 
would  be  taken  as  ofibred  in  right  of  the  victims  there 
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fllaiiL  tbd  miinuiur  and  6T6iiiiiff  Bafirificfi  of  the  kunb  86nr* 
log  to  oooaecnile  the  prajera  of  OTerj  faithful  ^nielite 

who  '  looked  unto  the  hiUsi'  with  his  windows  open  to- 
wards Jerusalem. 

Helena,  ii^ah  waited  for  the  time  of  the  eveaing  sacri« 
fioe  to  pray  for  the  fiie  from  HeaTeiu  Tes^  then  he  was 
ia  comniinuoa  with  the  prieeta  in  the  Temple,  and  with 
all  the  faithful  in  Judah. 

Audrey.  And  Daniel,  when  the  very  Temple  was  gone, 
and  at  such  peril  to  himself  remembered  SoloaK)n*s 
prajer,  kept  the  oU  timesi  and  opened  his  window  to* 
waidfl  Jemaaleoi)  in  memory  of  the  glory  that  had  been 

Miss  O.  And  in  faith  that  the  true  and  real  Sacrifice 
and  Atonement  would  there  be  offered,  to  oonaecrate  all 
the  prayers  of  faith,  both  before  and  after. 

Helena.  Then  Christian  prayers  are  more  near  and  sore 

than  the  Jewish  ones  could  be?  liut  then  the  prayers  in 
the  Old  Testament  were  often  granted ;  and  besides,  the 
Psalms  are  called  the  great  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church, 
are  they  noi? 

Miee  O.  The  faithful  prayers  of  the  Saints  of  old  were 

offered  in  presage  of  the  future  Atonement,  and  accepted 
for  its  sake.  And  inspiration  filled  those  precious  Psalms 
with  more  than  could  be  then  understoodt  to  serve  for  our 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  thousand  years  of  Israel*- 
itesy  whose  devotion  was  fed  upon  them.  Bat  the  pro- 
phets  implied  that  prayer  should  be  offered  with  greater 
coniidenee,  when  the  veil  should  be  taken  away,  and  the 
way  to  the  Mercy  Seat  opened  by  the  completion  of  the 
expiation.   Look  at  Isaiah  Izv.  24* 

Mary,  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they  call, 
1  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will 
hear.' 

Miss  O.  See  how  that  promise  is  carried  on  to  the  ful- 
filment by  oar  blessed  Lord's  own  words,  when  His  work 
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was  dose  opoii  the  acoompUsliment  St  John,  xvi.  26, 

Mary,  *  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  My  Name  ;  and  I 
say  not  unto  yon  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you  j  for 
the  Father  Himself  ioveth  you/ 

Helena.  And  in  the  23rd  and  2ith  Teraea :  ^  Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My  Name,  He  will  give  it 
you.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  My  Name.  Abk 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full/ 

jiudrey*  And  twice  agaiui  in  the  14th  and  15th 
chapters. 

Mi8B  O.  Ton  see*  there^  so  close  upon  the  consuroroa* 

tion  of  tlic  offering,  He  reiterates  five  times  the  promise 
of  fultiliing  prayer  offered  in  His  Name. 

^t^drey.  We  finish  each  prayer  in  obedience  to  tliat 
command,  but  I  never  used  to  understand  at  ail  what  the 
words  convey. 

Miss  O.  More,  far  more  than  we  can  express  or  enter 
into,  and  I  think  the  various  formulas  with  which  the 
blessed  Name  is  introduced,  are  guides  to  the  infinite 
shades  of  meaning.  As  when  we  say,  ^  for  the  sake  of 
Thy  Son,  our  Lord,*  we  seem  to  imply  *  Thine  only  Son 
is  our  Master  and  our  Friend,  for  His  sake,  therefore, 
listen  to  us,  and  glorify  Him  in  us  His  members/ 

Audrey,  Yes  ;  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  words,  *  He 
that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  bnt  delivered  Him  op  for 
us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  freely  give  as  all 
things  ? 

Mis8  0.  One  of  the  closest  and  most  precious  pledges 
of  trust. 

Helena.  Or  when  we  say  'through  the  merits,'  we 
mean  that  we  do  not  deserve  to  ask  anything,  but  that 

our  Lord  deserved  all  that  was  good,  and  gave  His  merits 
to  us. 

Mary*  And  through  the  mediation/  means,  because 
He  is  interceding  for  us  in  Heaven. 
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Mi89  O.  Or  when  it  ia  a  prayer,  eepecialljr  for  forgive* 
16BS  of  sins,  the  'through  our  Saviour/  is  an  especial 

laying  of  our  ^\n\t  on  His  cross,  and  appeaiiiig  to  the 
Sacrifice  lying  upon  the  Altar. 

Audrey.  I  suppose  that  is  implied  when  we  mention 
His  holy  name  of  Jesus  ? 

Mu9  O.  Tes.  The  diief  ways  in  which  He  is  our 
Intercessor  in  Heaven,  iire  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
lie  revealed  Iliniself  to  St.  John  in  Heaven,  sometimes 
as  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain ;  sometimes  as  the  Great 
High  Priest,  for  ever  presenting  the  Sacrifice,  and  there- 
with  the  Incense  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church. 

Helena.  As  the  High  Priest  carried  in  tiie  blood  of 
the  victim,  and  the  incense,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

Audrey.  And  David  knew  what  incense  meant,  when 
he  said,  *  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  Thy  sight  as  the 
incense.* 

Miss  O,  The  lust  of  the  prophets  carried  on  tiie  pro- 
mise. 

Mary,  ^  From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  My  Name  shall  be  great  among  the 

G^tiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  ofired  unto 

My  Nainc,  and  a  pure  offering.*    Mai.  i.  11, 

Miss  O,  bee  iiow  that  answers  to  St.  John's  vision, 
where  around  the  living  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  the  four 
Living  Creatures  and  four^and-tw^ty  Blders  bear  vials 
full  of  sweet  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints* 

Helena.  And  again,  before  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets 
the  incense  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints  is  oii'ered  upon 
the  golden  altar. 

MUs  0»  So  between  the  shadows  in  the  Old  Law,  and 
the  visioti  of  the  beloved  Apostle,  it  is  in  part  shown  to 
us,  how  the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  has  consecrated 
our  prayers,  and  why  they  are  brought  so  much  nearer  to 
the  Merey  Seat,  as  being  offered  in  right  of  the  expiation, 
and  presented  by  the  great  High  Priest. 
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Helena.  No  wonder  St.  Jolin  could  say,  '  This  is  the 
confideace  we  have  ia  Uim,  that  if  we  aak  aojihiiig  ac* 
cording  to  His  will.  He  beereth  W 

Audreif.  St  John  had  heard  Him  say,  *  What  things 
soever  ye  desire  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive 
tlietn,  and  ye  shall  have  them.*    St.  Mark,  xi.  24. 

Mary.  '  All  thiugs  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,  ye  shaU  have  them.'   St.  Matthew,  xxu 

jimdrejf*  Believing—  I  suppose  that  partly  means  the 
believing  that  oar  prayers  are  accepted  for  oor  Lord's 
sake  ;  but  the  believing  that  they  will  always  be  granted, 
how  siiall  we  do  that  ? 

Mu9  O.  See  St.  James's  comment  on  that  head. 

Jtudrey*  ^If  any  ofyon  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  npbraideth  not,  and 
it  shall  be  given  him ;  but  let  hxm  ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering,  for  he  that  wavereth,  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea, 
driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man 
think  that  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord«' 

Mu$  O.  Then  of  what  may  he  make  sore,  provided  he 
ask  in  unwavering  faith  ? 

.4udrey,  Of  heavenly  wisdom. 

Mi89  O.  It  is  of  that,  and  ail  it  implies,  namely  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  l^irit,  that  it  is  said, '  Ask  and  ye  shall 
have,  seek  and  ye  shall  find.' 

jludrey.  The  best  thing  is  the  most  certain  of  alL 

Mlss  O,  Still  there  are  conditions  before  even  this  best 
of  prayers  can  be  accepted. 

Helena.  The  ibrgivii^  of  our  neighbonr. 

Mary,  The  Fsalm  says,  ^  If  I  incline  unto  wickedness 
with  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  Ixvi,  16. 

Mi8s  O.  If  we  harbour  wiitul  sin,  our  prayers  cannot 
be  sincere. 

Helena*  And  then  we  must  pray  with  all  our  heart, 
and  all  our  attention,  and  dot  draw  nigh  with  our  lips 
alone. 
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Audrey,  Oh !  if  w6  eaald. 

Miss  O.  That  is  the  difficulty  and  temptation  that 
comes  with  the  many,  many  blessings  of  using  forms  of 
prayer,  but  we  will  speak  of  that  afterwards^  what  we 
are  thinking  of  now,  are  genuine  prayers  from  the  heart, 
and  I  was  going  to  pat  you  in  mind  of  another  Tirtue^ 
often,  though  not  always,  called  for  wlien  we  pray,  I  mear 
patience. 

Helena.  That  was  what  our  Lord  taught  in  the  two 
parables  of  the  nig ust  judge  and  the  ehorlish  friendi  ^  that 
men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint/ 

Miss  O.  It  is  taught  throughout  the  Scripture,  from 
David  in  those  beautiful  words,  ^Oh!  tarry  thou  the 
Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  and  He  shall  comfort  thine  heart, 
and  put  then  thy  trnst  in  the  Lord,'  Psalm,  xxviL  16 ;  on 
to  St.  James's  *  Be  patient  therefore,  brethren,  behold  the 
husbandman  waiteth  for  tlie  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain.    Be  ye  also  patient/  St.  James,  y.  7« 

Audrey,  And  the  answer  to  prayer  does  not  come  at 
once,  that  onr  faith  may  be  exercised  and  our  patience  and 
earnestness  tried  f 

Mias  O.  Yes ;  that  is  the  special  consolation  when  we 
pray  and  strive  apparently  without  efiect. 

Audrey,  Oh  i  •  I  know  what  you  mean,  when  we  go 
batUing  on  with  some  old  burthensome  fault,  and  praying 
every  morning  and  every  church- time  against  it^.  and  not 
seeming  to  get  one  bit  better,  or  to  get  nearer  the  good 
quality  we  want. 

Mi$B  O,  Even  the  good  seed  had  to'  ^  bring  f(»th  fruit 
with  patience.* 

Audrey,  If  we  were  sure  the  prayers  were  the  right 
sort. 

Helena.  And  if  one  wants  to  do  good,  and  the  more 
one  does,  the  worse  things  seem  to  get* 
M»»  O,  Then  remember  who  came  with  the  morning 
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to  those  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  taken  nothing.  He 
can  fulfil  prayers,  though  not  in  our  w^,  in  His  own ;  and 
even  when  they  are  not  absolutely  granted.  He  will  return 
them  into  our  own  bosom. 

Audrey,  No  faithful  prayer  is  ever  lost. 

Miss  O,  And  this  is  to  be  the  comfort  in  the  worst  and 
most  grievous  trial  of  all,  that  trial  which  our  Lord  Him- 
self  endured  for  us,  and  for  which  David  prepared  so 
ample  a  provision— the  trial  of  feeling  forsaken. 

Audrey.  Thinkinn^  that  God  has  hidden  His  Face — 
that  we  are  too  far  gone  to  be  heard  at  alL  Oh  I  I  can- 
not fancy  anything  so  terrible. 

Miss  0.  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  Christians  are 
spared  this  exceeding  misery,  which  often  is  constitu- 
tional, and  ratlier  depending  on  the  human  frame  than  on 
the  soul ;  but  where  it  does  occur,  the  only  means  to  use 
is  to  pray  on — pray  even  though  the  spirit  refuses  to  think 
it  is  praying  in  faith. 

Audrey.  And  then  will  the  cloud  clear  up  at  last  ? 

Miss  O.  Often  it  does,  and  at  *  evening  time  there  is 
light but  there  are  some— such  as  the  poet  Cowper— 
who  are  left  to  pass  away  from  us,  even  in  the  horror  of 
great  darkness,  we  may  trust,  wakening  again  with  a 
trebly  joyful  and  glorious  wonder.  But  so  far  as  we  are 
taught,  all  depends  on  whether  the  faith,  to  be  siiown  by 
obedience  and  by  continuing  in  prayer,  have  survived  the 
fearful  proof  to  which  it  has  been  set.  Let  us  not  dwell 
on  this  any  longer,  may  such  never  be  the  trial  of  any  of 
us!  Let  us  turn  our  minds  to  some  of  the  other  lessons 
we  have  learnt  on  the  way  to  make  our  prayers  acceptable. 

Helena.  Giving  alms. 

Miss  O.  Yes ;  both  as  proving  our  love  to  our  neigh- 
hour,  and  as  one  of  the  means  of  making  an  offering  to 
God. 

Audrey.  We  are  told  that  the  prayers  and  alms  of 
Cornelius  came  up  for  a  memorial. 
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MiS9  And  mercy  to  our  Ixrethren  to  one  of  the  only 
proofs  we  can  give  that  oar  love  to  Grod  is  sincere. 

Audrey.  And  humility  must  be  another  rei^uisite — ^not 
to  be  like  the  Pharisee  ia  the  temple. 

Helena,  Who  did  not  pray  at  aU,  only  gare  thanks  for 
bis  own  virtues ;  and  then  there  to  the  not  making  a  dis-' 
play  of  our  prayers,  like  the  Pharisees  who  loved  to  stand 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 

Miss  O.  Yes ;  that  was  censured  as  something  quite 
apart  from  congr^ational  prayeri  it  was  rather  a  display 
of  private  prayer,  and  we  hear  it  had  its  reward,  the  re- 
ward it  sougiit  in  infloence  and  applause,  and  no  more. 

Helena,  *  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  host  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy 
.  Father  which  to  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  to  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.'  St.  Matt.  vii.  6. 

Atidrey,  That  answers  to  '  Commune  with  your  own 
heart,  and  in  your  chamber,  and  be  bliil ;  oilvr  the  sacri- 
fice of  righteousness,  and  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord.* 
Psalm,  iv.  4^  5« 

MiB$  O.  Yes ;  I  should  say  that  'as  breath  is  the  essen* 
tial  life  of  the  body,  so  that  secret  intimate  private  prayer 
is  the  very  life  of  the  Christian  soul. 

Helena,  It  is  the  having  our  conversation  in  Heaven. 

Audrey,  Ix  to  the  living  our  everlasting  Life. 

•Mm  O.  And  it  to  that  which  circumstances  cannot 
deprive  us  of.  Distance  from  a  priest  may  cut  us  off  from 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  sickness  may  keep 
us  from  attendance  at  church,  but  even  at  the  worst,  thto 
heing  alive  unto  Grod,  who  to  about  our  path  and  about 
our  bed,  may  be  kept  up ;  yes,  even  where  the  mind  to  lost 
to  external  objects  of  sense,  it  often  sliuw^  that  prayer  and 
praise  are  still  the  voice  of  the  soul. 

Audrey.  I  suppose  above  all  personal  religion  consists 
in  thto  constant  seeret  prayer. 

Mum  O.  It  to  intercourse  with  God.  It  is  what  seems 
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a  mere  weariness  and  bnrthenaome  effort  to  those  who  do 
not  attempt  it,  bnt  to  thoae  who  strive  afler  it,  however 

feebly,  it  is,  as  I  say,  life  ;  to  call  within  tliemselves  for  a 
blessing  on  all  they  begin ;  to  ask  for  aid  in  all  difficulties; 
to  offer  up  all  they  acoompUsh ;  to  entreat  pardon  for 
each  error ;  to  summon  protection  in  all  dangers ;  to  give 
thanks  for  all  pleasures ;  to  invoice  blessings  on  all  per- 
sons with  whom  they  are  concerned,  that  is  truly  living 
in  constant  reliance,  and  more  than  in  any  other  way  in 
the  peace  of  God. 

Audrey.  If  one  could  but  always  live  in  that  way  I 

Helena,  If  one  could  recollect  it ! 

Miss  O.  The  more  you  strive,  and  the  longer  you  live, 
the  more  naturally  it  will  come  to  you,  and  the  more  pre- 
dous  such  music  of  the  heart  will  be  to  you. 

jiudrey.  It  must  be  ascending  in  heart  and  mind. 

Mfs»  O.  But  this  life  of  private  prayer  requires  some 
fixed  points  and  observances,  from  which  it  may  all  grow 
up,  and  round  which  it  may,  as  it  werci  revolve. 

Audrey.  You  mean  our  morning  and  evening  prayers^ 
and  our  saying  grace,  and  the  lilie. 

Miss  O.  Yes ;  those  are  like  the  daily  tokens  of  homage 
to  be  paid  to  our  King,  and  require  to  be  rendered  with 
more  of  form.  There  the  danger  of  ostentation  ceases, 
for  they  are  the  settled  form  of  respect,  and  it  is  undutiful 
to  GM,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  ourselves^  to  omit  the  re- 
cognised external  observance. 

Audrey,  Yes  ;  though  it  would  be  ostentation  to  kneel 
down  at  ail  times  of  the  day,  when  anyone  was  present  to 
observe  on  it,  it  would  be  absolutely  wnmg  not  to  kneel 
down  to  our  evening  and  morning  prayers. 

Miss  O.  For  us  of  the  English  Church  it  would.  She 
has  from  all  times  brought  us  up  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  Blessed  Lordi  and  of  almost  all  the  Scripture  Saints^ 
and  pray,  kneeling  humbly  on  our  knees,  at  all  set  times 
of  prayer* 
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Helena.  Do  you  mean  that  all  Churches  do  not  ?  * 

Miss  O.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  kneeling  haa  never  been 
romraon.  The  people  stand  to  praj,  except  on  the  chief 
days  of  homiliation ;  and  in  the  We8t»  I  beUevei  that 
though  kneeling  was  more  often  practised,  yet  at  the  in- 
terval between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  people  stood 
in  memory  of  the  Resurr*  ction. 

Helena,  That  is  not  like  sitting  down. 

Miss  O.  No ;  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  ease.  Luilie* 
rans  and  Calnniste  set  their  faces  against  kneeling  in 
public  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  us  very  strange,  I  sup* 
pose  from  some  confusion  as  to  the  formalities  of  Roman- 
ism ;  but  as  we  have  been  trained,  I  think  that  for  a 
person  in  health  to  omit  kneeling  at  the  set  times  of  pri- 
vate prayer,  or  at  the  right  portions  of  the  Church  service, 
is  open  disobedience  to  our  Church's  rules,  for  the  honour 
her  children  shall  pay  to  their  1  at  her, 

Helena.  And  it  is  often  a  real  confession.  I  suppose 
school-bcjs  once  had,  and  many  servants  have  now,  great 
difficulties  with  their  companions  when  they  are  bent 
upon  kneeling. 

Miss  O,  And  even  in  church  it  does  not  seem  to  come 
into  people's  heads,  that  if  things  are  not  perfectly  com- 
fortable, tbej  can  be  expected  to  kneeL  Many,  who  I 
am  sore  must  bo  nsnally  in  the  habit,  will  not  kned  if  th^ 
find  a  bare  floor  before  them,  and  no  desk  to  lean  against, 
and  as  the  alternative  is  now  always  sitting  instead  of 
Standing,  it  is  a  very  sad  piece  of  attention  either  to  per- 
sonal ease^  or  to  the  bad  customs  of  the  world. 

Audrey.  I  am  glad  you  have  said  that,  I  shall  know 
better  what  I  ought  to  do.  1  have  been  to  strange 
rhurches  when  I  was  staying  with  my  cousins,  and  have 
b»i?n  very  much  puzzled. 

Miss  O.  This  matter  of  kneeling  has  carried  us  away 
from  what  I  was  wishing  to  keep  to  to-day — mean  the 

huhit  of  personal  prayer.    I  was  going  to  have  said  that 
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it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  00I7  b^iweea  our  individual 
seWes  and  our  ilUketf  bnl  as  commmiion  with  $11  the  rest 

of  His  members,  who  are  to  be  ail  of  one  mind,  and  de- 
siring the  same  things. 

Audrey.  The  many  streams  meetii^  in  one. 

Miss  O.  80  with  foil  latitude  for  the  secret  extempo- 
rary petitions,  the  raising  oar  hearts  to  God  at  all  times, 
we  want  certain  hours  and  certain  forms  upon  which  we 
may  all  agree. 

Audtrey.  Yea ;  and  as  models,  or  we  should  never  know 
how  to  pray,  or  what  to  wish  for, 

•tfts«  O.  Also  to  draw  up  our  ieelings,  which  would 
not  of  themselves  reach  such  depth  of  contrition  or  amount 
of  devotion,  as  these  ejiiculations  would  lead  us  to.  We 
want  words  to  form  our  thoughts. 

JSeiena.  And  so  our  blessed  Lord  gave  us  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  the  first  and  chief  pattern  of  alL 

Miss  O.  Without  which,  I  think,  we  ought  to  offer  no 
set  prayers,  so  as  to  act  in  obedience  to  ^  when  ye  pray, 
say—* 

Audrey*  And  then  we  have  the  whole  Book  of  Pbalms^ 
which  will  serve  for  aU  occasions. 

Mary,  And  all  the  Collects. 

Mus  O.  Yes  ;  we  have  our  inheritance  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  %  and  besides  these,  there  are  all  the  forms  arranged 
for  private  devotion  for  the  hours  of  the  day,  days  of  tlie 

week,  seasons  of  the  year,  and  occasions  of  life,  by  good 
men  of  all  times.  Of  these  I  should  say  tluit  Bishop  An- 
drews's Devotions,  and  Bishop  Cosins's,  are  the  most  taken 
from  those  <3t  early  times ;  but  of  oourse  in  these  things, 
we  all  may  act  as  we  are  disposed,  so  long  as  our  devotions 
are  in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  with  the  Church 
Catholic. 

Helena*  Some  good  person  is  sure  to  be  saying  some 
-of  those  prayers  at  the  same  time* 

Mm  O.  And  it  is  a  beautiful  bond  of  fellowship  be- 
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tween  friends  or  ielatiflng|  or  tbose  engaged  in  .the  eeme 
good  work,  to  agree  npon  some  prayer  to  be  said  by  eacli 

at  some  fixed  season.    But  It  must  be  a  deep  and  real 
union  to  be  cemented  in  such  a  manneri  and  the  pledge 
must  not  be  lightly  given. 
Helena,  And  about  r^ular  times  ? 

O.  They  depend  so  mael^  on  the  Charch  and  her 
servi(»es,  that  I  had  rather  keep  them  for  our  next  talk, 
except  just  to  nif  rition  a  few  of  the  times  that  seem 
eiapecially  to  belong  to  habits  of  secret  private  devotion, 
when  good  men  have  taught  us  to  make  silent  ejacnla* 
tions. 

Mtxry.  The  waking  in  the  morning,  with  the  verse  '  I 
laid  me  down  and  slept,  and  rose  up  again,  for  the  Lord 
sustained  me.' 

Mm  O,  Yes ;  and  some  holy  people  have  had  a  short 
prayer  to  be  used  at  their  dressing,  that  even  so  they  may 
be  clothed  with  His  righteousness.  Or  again,  at  the 
striking  of  the  clock,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  death, 
which  is  coming  nearer,  and  so  on,  even  to  the  verse  at 
lying  down  in  bed,  which  you  all  know. 

Audrey •  It  must  be  a  great  help  to  the  life  of  constant 
prayer. 

Miss  O,  Using  constantly  those  petitions  in  the  words 
of  Scnpture,  sanctified  and  applied  to  special  occasions  by 
the  practice  of  the  Church  is  surely  trusting  ourselves  to 
the  guidance  and  intercession  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  and 
we  know  what  is  said  of  the  aid  He  bestows. 

Helena.  'Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infliini- 
ties,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us 
with  groanings  that  cannot  be  utt^ed.  And  He  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  tht 
Si)iiit,  because  He  maketh  intercession  for  the  SainU  ac 
cording  to  the  Will  of  God.'    Rom.  viii.  26,  27. 

jiudrey.  It  is  not  only  having  the  mediation  of  oi 
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Lord,  hnt-  of  the  Hoi/  Spirit,  our  other  Comforter  ind 
Advocate. 

MiB9  O.  Ye8 ;  guiding,  directing,  and  fonning  onr 
prayers,  either  in  the  words  of  Inspiration  or  in  our  own 

hearts,  and  tlieu  going  along  with  us,  offering  them  with 

US. 

Audrey.  It  is  like  the  mother  helping  and  teaching 
her  little  child  to  pray,  putting  the  words  into  its  mouth, 
and  praying  with  it,  and  for  it,  leading  the  prayers  up 

for  it. 

M'lss  O.  It  is  as  much  blessed  encouragement  as  ex- 
ceeding awe  to  think  what  Christian  prayer  is,  led  and 
fostered  by  the  Hdy  Spirit,  offered  through  and  by  the 
Son,  and  heard  and  accepted  by  the  Father,  these  weak 

wavering  prayers  of  ours,  the  especial  care  as  we  may  say 
of  the  whole  ever-blessed  and  glorious  Trinity,  liot  only 
to  grant  them,  but  even  to  form  them,  and  make  them  ac* 
eeptable. 

Audrey.  It  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  thought 

Helena,  Must  we  leave  off? 

Miss  0,  I  think  so.  We  will  talk  of  the  forms,  the 
hours,  and  the  subjects  of  prayer  at  some  ot^er  time. 

  ■  -  -  

I  OKGOITEN  POETS. 

HBOSWITHA,  TBS  RELIOIBUSE  OF  GANDBBSHEDf, 

TENTH  CENTURY. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ganda,  a  river  of  Lower  Saxony, 
there  stood  in  the  tenth  century  a  convent  of  nuns,  which 

had  been  removed  thither  in  852  by  Ludolf,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  five  of  whose  daughters  were  placed  within  its 
walls.  Ue]>e  llroswitha,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
sought  refuge  from  worldly  cares  and  pleasures.  The 
convent  at  Gandershehn  had  long  been  highly  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  leaining  and  uiety  of  its  inmates,  and 
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Hroswitha,  of  wlioee  earij  life  litde  is  known,  nppem  to 
have  been  attracted  thither  by  the  hope  of  meeting  with 

congenial  minds  as  well  as  pious  consolation.  IIciu,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  iiikardis  and  Gertrude,  daughters  of 
Heniy  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  talents  of  the  youthful  nun 
were  raiadly  developed,  and  leaving  her  instnietresBes  fieur 
behind,  she,  abont  the  year  9^,  composed  a  series  of 
heroic  poems  on  legendary  subjects,  which  >vere  received 
with  indulgence  and  encouragement  by  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  time. 

Tbeee,  however,  fcrmed  bnt  the  starting-point  of  her 
literary  career,  and  were  qnickly  followed  by  a  second 
v»  ork,  a  series  of  six  drama.*,  founded  also  upon  legendary 
i^ubjects,  and  which  are  universally  allowed  to  contain  at 
least  the  germ  of  the  modern  drama.  These  dramaSi  like 
the  legends,  were  submitted  by  then*  timid  authoress  to 
the  inspection  of  certain  learned  men,  who  had  already 
(as  she  informs  us  in  an  address  prefixed  to  licr  second 
work)  condescended  to  express  a  favourable  opinion  of 
her  former  attempt.  She  declares  that  her  sole  object  in 
composing  the  dramas  had  been  *  to  supply  a  purer  ali- 
ment than  the  Comedies  of  Terence,  for  those  who  needed 
sucli  amusement,'  and  *to  keep  alive  in  her  own  breast 
the  poor  measure  oi  genius  with  which  God  luul  endowed  , 
her,  not  suffering  it  to  rest  in  indolent  neglect,  but  com- 
pelling it  when  struck  with  the  hammer  of  devotion,  to 
respond  in  tones  which,  however  feeble  themselves,  might 
yet  redound  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.*  She  grate- 
fully acknowle^ed  the  kindness  with  which  )ier  former 
attempt  had  been  received,  and  encouraged  by  such  ap- 
proval, no  longer  hesitates  to  lay  her.  productions  before 
others,  and  ^bending  like  a  reed*  before  her  friendly 
critics,  entreats  them  to  examine  her  work  with  care, 
and  make  such  corrections  and  alterations  as  may  enable 
her  to  see  and  amend  its  more  glaring  defects. 

The  wmrks  of  Hroswitha,  as  published  by  Conrados 
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Celtis^  and  subsequently  by  Schursfleiscby  are  divided  into 
three  parts;  the  first  containing  the  poetical  legends  be* 
fore  mentioned;  the  second,  the  six  dramas;  and  the 

third,  a  panegyric  on  Otho,  and  a  poetical  history  of  the 
Abbey  of  Gandcrsheim.  The  greatest  amount  of  interest, 
however,  centres  in  the  dramas,  which  may  justly  be  re* 
garded  as  the  very  earliest  examples  of  those  religions 
plays  or  mysteries  which  continued  in  fitvonr  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  written 
in  Latin  rhymes,  for  the  assonance  maij  be  detected,  al- 
though in  most  editions  the  di^anias  are  printed  simply  as 
prose,  Hroswitha  had  read  the  Comedies  of  Terence^ 
and  anxious  that  others  shoold  participate  in  the  plea- 
sure she  had  derived  from  their  perusal,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  adapting  the  form  of  those  comedies  to  the 
treatment  of  religious  legends,  commemorating  more  es- 
pecially the  triumphs  of  feminine  virloe  and  chastity.  She 
thus  hoped  to  supply  the  nuns  of  her  convent,  and  per- 
haps others  also,  not  ^vith  amusement  only,  but  with  high 
examples  and  lessons  in  morality,  thus  diversitying  with- 
out destroying  the  r^larity  and  simplicity  of  their  daily 
life. 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  find  in  these  plays  much  start* 

ling  dramatic  incident ;  they  are,  indeed,  rather  pictures, 
iiiiiug  up  the  outline  traced  by  the  legend,  and,  therefore, 
necessarily  restricted  within  certain  limits.  Yet  they  dis« 
play,  in  many  instances,  a  true  feeling  in  the  delineaticm 
of  individual  character,  and  a  skill  and  tact  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  scenes,  &c.  wliich  is  really  surprising.  The  le- 
gend on  which  the  drama  is  founded,  is  in  every  inst^vnce 
adhered  to  with  scrupulous  fideliQr;  and  not  the  inddents 
only,  but  in  many  cases  even  the  words  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent characters,  are  copied  from  the  original  authorities 
Gallicanus,  the  first  play  in  the  series,  is  taken  from 
the  Legend  of  S.  John  and  S.  Paul  (not  the  Apostles) 
in  the  Iiegenda  Aurea.   Gallicanus,  a  general  of  the  Bo- 
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nuMH  anny  under  Conatantinei  before  setting  oat  on  an 
expedition  i^alnst  the  Scjrthiana,  requests  the  band  of 

that  emperor's  daughter,  Constance,  in  rmuriage.  This 
princess  being  not  only  a  Christian,  but  devoted  to  a  re- 
ligions life,  the  emperor  is  sorely  perplexed  between  his 
fear  of  ofifendtng  so  powmrfhl  a  snljeeti  at  a  time,  too^ 
when  his  military  senriees  were  of  so  much  importaneoi 
and  his  unwillingness  to  divert  the  princess  from  the  vo- 
cation she  had  chosen.  Constance,  however,  advises  him 
to  promise  her  in  marriage  to  Gailicanos  on  his  retnnii 
trusting  that  some  way  of  escape  might  be  provided  for 
her  in  the  interim,  and  desires  Gkdlicanus  to  leave  with 
lier  his  two  daughters,  while  she  sends  to  bear  him  com- 
pany John  and  Paul,  two  priests  who  held  the  highest 
office  in  her  household.  GaUicanus  is  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  miracle  before  his  return,  and  his  daughters  also 
are  persuaded  by  Constance  to  abjure  their  Pagan  errors 
and  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  GaUicanus  ictiiins  to 
liome  fully  resolved  to  give  up  his  ardently-desired  union 
witli  Constance,  ^for  whom  he  had  fought  with  such  un 
daunted  courage,  whom  he  had  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  blood,'  and  informs  Constance  and  his  daugh- 
ters, that  far  from  opposing  their  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  religious  life,  their  doing  so  would  be  the 
accomplishment  of  his  fondest  wishes.  To  this  Constance 
replies,  with  true  feminine  feeling  :* 

Ilrosvvitha  contrives  to  give  her  readers  an  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  imposed  by  (^allicvinus  upon 
himself  by  the  reply  which  he  makes  to  Constantino 
when  invited  by  him  to  reside  in  the  pahiee,  and  receive 
the  honour  due  to  a  man  who  had  been  the  accepted  son- 
in-law  of  the  emperor.  'It  were  not  fitting,'  answers 
Grallicanus,  ^  that  1  should  behold  too  frequently  a  virgin 

Qao  te  non  contra  lucUri  scutimus.' 

Our  liberty  of  scn  ice  being  the  greater^  in  proportion  to  our  not 
bciiig  found  in  opposition  to  you* 

VOL.  16.  2  PABT  91. 
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whom  I  have  ioYed^  as  you  well  know^  more  than  mj 
kindred,  more  than  my  life,  more  than  my  own  souL' 

The  second  drama  is  entitled  ^Dakitius;'  the  third, 
*  GaUimachns.*  The  first  of  these  is  almost  comic  in  some 
of  its  incidents,  the  second  deeply  tragic.  Tlie  story  of 
'  Abrahiun,'  the  fourth  in  the  series,  contains  many  scenes 
of  considerable  interest  and  beauty,  and  the  legiNid  on' 
which  it  IS  founded  is  preserved  in  the  *  Vitie  Patnim*  of 
S.  Jerome.  The  scene  opens  in  a  lonely  desert,  wliere 
Abraham,  with  his  friend  Ephrcin,  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  careful  training  of  Mary,  niece  to  the  former, 
■urturing  her  in  modesty  and  piety.  But  Mary,  although 
listening  meekly  to  their  earnest  exhortations,  soon  wearies 
of  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and  we  find  her  in  the  next 
R^ene  established  in  a  splendid  hotel  at  Alexandria,  sur- 
rounded by  pomp  and  pleasure.  Abraham,  alter  de- 
ploring for  two  years  the  iall  and  flight  of  his  niece,  at 
length  resolves  to  make  a  last  effort  to  reclaim  her,  and 
assuming  secular  apparel,  he  shelters  his  features  beneath 
a  broad  overlapping  hat,  and  mounting  a  iiorse,  sets  forth 
on  his  sorrowful  journey. 

The  scenes  between  Abraham  and  Mary  are  all  painted 
with  wonderful  truth  and  pathos.  In  thejr  first  interview 
Mary,  although  she  does  not  yet  recognize  him,  seems  touch- 
ed by  some  mcmorie.^,  evoked  she  knows  not  how,  and  does 
not  at  iirst  respond  to  the  assumed  gaiety  of  the  old  man ; 
but  the  scene  in  which  Abraham  makes  himself  known, 
throwing  oif  his  secular  disguise,  banishing  the  jovial 
gaiety  he  had  before  assumed,  urging  her  to  repentance, 
and  gently  soothing  and  stimulating  the  sharpness  of  her 
grief,  is  beautiful  beyond  expression. 

«It  is  time,'  exclaims  the  old  man,  ^to  throw  off  this 
disguising  apparel,  and  to  show  myself  as  I  am.  Oh ! 
thou,  my  adopted  daughter !  Oh  I  part  of  my  very  soul ! 
Mary  !  dost  thou  not  recognize  in  me  the  old  man  who 
nurtured  thee  with  the  love  of  a  father  ? — by  whom  thou 
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wert  betrothed  to  the  only-begotten  Eiag  of  Heaven  ?' 

And  Mfury  replies  in  anguish,  '  Wuu  is  mc  !  It  is  Abra- 
ham, my  iatiier  and  my  master,  who  now  speaks  wiiii 
me  r  Then  Abcaham  tries  to  win  her  to  repentance,  and 
to  persuade  her  to  return  with  himi  eoooiiraging  her  by  the 
recapitulation  of  all  his  tendemefls  had  prompted  him  to 
undertake  for  her.  'Is  it  nut  for  thee  that  I  have  abun- 
doned  my  beloved  and  solitary  habitation*  set  aside  my 
regular  observances,  broken  through  my  vow  of  silence  ? 
Is  it  not  for  thee  that  I|  with  the  heart  of  a  true  henniti 
have  yet  clothed  myself  in  secular  apparel?  That  I,  who 
formerly  studied  only  how  to  avoid  speaking,  have  like  a 
dissolute  worldling  taught  my  lips  to  utter  idle  words  and 
foolish  jests?  Why  is  thy  £Eice  stall  bent  downwards  to 
the  eartht  Why  disdaiaeet  thou  still  to  speak  and  an* 
8W6f  nie  V  '  At  length  he  prevails  on  her  to  return  with 
hi  in  to  the  desert,  and  the  scene  closes  with  their  depar- 
ture. 

The  mxth  and  last  of  these  dramas  is  Sa{»ientia,  founded 
on  the  allegorical  legend  of  &  Sophia  (Wisdom^)  and  her 

thre«  daughters,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  This  drama 
probably  possessed  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Nuns  of  Gan- 
dersheim,  irom  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  history 
of  S.  Sophia  and  that  of  Oda,  the  venerable  foundress  of 
thm  convent  That  princess,  by  whose  persuasions  Lu- 
dolf  had  been  originally  induced  to  build  and  endow  the 
abbey,  retired  thitlier  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  107,  having  witnessed  the  death  of 
three  danghtm,  who  had  each  in  succession  been  abbess 
of  the  convent. 

In  tlie  words  pronounced  by  Sapientia  at  the  tomb  of 
her  martyred  children,  we  may  imagine  that  Hroswitha 
intended  to  embalm  the  hopes  and  consolations  which  had 
cheered  the  widowed  matron  as  her  daughters  one  by  one 
preceded  her  to  the  t<»ib. 

There  is  much  to  excite  admiration  in  the  talents  and  - 
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energy  of  the  youthful  nun  who  thus  ventured  on  a  new 
and  nntrodden  path,  and,  despite  the  many  difficulties  that 
opposed  her  progreen,  suoceeded  to  a  degree  that  mast 

indeed  liavc  astonished  her  contemporiirics.  In  her  dra- 
matic efforts  we  recognize  at  least  the  germ  of  the  modern 
drama,  and  they  are  regarded  with  interest  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

(7h  he  emtHmifid.)  B.  J.  M. 


CHRONICLES  OF  AN  OAK. 
CHAPTER  I. 
TBE  DAYS  OF  THE  COMFfiSSOB. 

Boy,  What  can  it  be  ?  1  heard  it  again  just  now  : — a 
low,  rather  hoarse,  whispering  sound.  Is  it  the  wind 
among  the  branches  ?  No^  it  ia  not  quite  like  that  It 
seems  to  me  more  like  a  voice.  Perhaps  if  I  sit  down 
and  quleliy  listen,  it  will  speak  words  I  shall  understand. 

Old  Oak,  I  want  to  tell  you  niy  story. 

Boy>  Oh  I  do  you  indeed  ?  that  must  be  very  interest- 
ing, I  am  sure.  Only — won't  it  be  very  long,  Mr.  Oak  ? 

Old  Oak.  I  suppose  it  must  be  long:  but,  if  you  are 
tired,  you  can  go  away  and  conic  again.  I  think  I  shall 
live  to  tell  it  you,  tiiough  1  know  I  am  very  old — ^almost 
dropping  to  pieces  indeed. 

B(^.  Why,  yes,  everybody  says  ^Aa^«  I  think  you  lost 
an  arm  last  winter,  and  one  of  your  feet  too. 

Old  Oak,  You  need  not  tell  me.  And  vet  there  is  life 
in  my  heart,  too.  Just  see.  One  of  my  best  boughs  has 
plenty  of  acorns  upon  it  I  wish  the  squirrels  would  let 
me  alone.  Younger  trees  would  be  more  proper  for  them, 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  me  to  have  them  seamjl^ring  over 

luj  old  sides. 

Boy.  I  suppose  the  owls  suit  you  better  ? 

Old  Oak.  Indeed,  it  is  come  to  that   I  had  rather  not : 
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bat  stOl,  88  my  miilcDe  is  hollow^  tbere  is  no  denying  that 

it  is  the  right  place  for  an  owrs  nest.  Only,  dear  boy, 
pray  remember,  you  must  never  mistake  the  owrs  voice 
for  mine,  /do  not  hoot  nor  gromble.  /  am  always  glad 
to  see  yon,  so  come  whenever  yoo  Hke^  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  the  owl's  eyes.   Too  remind  roe  of  many  past  things. 

JJo7j.  Well,  I  will  get  leave  to  come  now  and  then. 
But  you  must  always  tell  me  nice  stories. 

Old  Oak,  No,  that  I  don't  promise.  I  riuill  tdU  you 
the  trothy  and  I  have  seen  many  things  in  the  course 
of  my  life  that  are  not  at  all  pleasant.  I  cannot  tell  you 
all,  nor  half,  but  what  I  do  tell  shall  be  according  to  my 
conscience.  I  should  like  when  you  are  a  man  that  you 
should  be  Me  to  say,  ^  Once  upon  a  time  I  met  with  an 
honest  old  oak,  who  told  me  tme  things  of  English  life.' 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  yon  ftlsehoods. 

Boif.  Can't  you  b^in  now  ?  It  is  really  very  pleasant 
here. 

Old  Oak.  Ob,  so  pleasant!  to  say  the  tmth,  it  was  be- 
caase  I  saw  you  liked  it,  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  open 
my  mouth  and  speak.  You  do  not  guess,  perhaps,  how  long 
I  have  been  living  on  this  spot. 

Soy,  A  very  long  time,  I  know.   Let  me  see,  were 
yoo  here  in  King  Charles's  days  i 

(Hd  Oak.  Mttoh,  rery  much  earlier. 

Bay,  Perhaps  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  ? 

Old  Oak,  My  dear  boy,  I  was  an  old  oak  then.    I  see  • 
you  know  but  little  of  old  trees.    What  year  do  you  call 
this? 

Bay.  The  year  1858. 

Old  Ohh,  Well,  this  I  know,  that  I  was  planted  in  the 
year  1050,  and  I  heard  the  bells  ring  when  William  of 
Normandy  was  crowned  in  1067. 

Bag.  Amazing  I  what,  have  you  been  here  SCO  years  ? 

Old  Oak.  Indeed  I  have ;  and  I  am  not  the  oldest  oak 
in  England,  they  tell  me.   A  traveiUer  came  last  summer 
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to  look  al  me^  and  lie  was  talking  alxml  a  tree  lie  hmt 
seen  wMeh  was  fnarg  than  a  thomand  yean  old*  How<* 

ever,  1  am  not  clear  that  he  knew  the  exact  truth. 

Boi/,  Oh !  papa  says  we  all  like  drawing  the  long  bow  ; 
but  b^a,  if  jou  please.  Yet  stay.  Eight  bundled  jearSy 
did  JOU  Bay  i  Weil,  Mr*  Oak,  nobodj  living  can  gire  jcm 
the  He. 

Old  Oak.  I  tliink  not,  indeed. 

Bo^,  And  here  1  sit,  and  a  very  few  years  ago  there 
was  no  such  boy ;  and  not  many  years  hence  1  shall  be 
gone.  And  pou  have  seen  boys  like  me  live  and  die  for 
eight  hnadred  years  and  upwards.  What  a  very  poor 
litlle  insect  you  must  think  me! 

Oid  Oak,  You  don't  know  me  yet,  or  you  would  not 
say  so.  Do  yon  think  I  am  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  bow 
much  more  there  is  in  the  Hfeof  a  man,  than  in  the  life  of 
a  tree  ?  Do  yon  think  I  can  have  stood  here  all  my  days, 
my  old  feet  growing  stiffer  and  stiffer,  and  more  lirnily 
rooted  in  the  ground  every  year,  and  not  feel  what  a  num- 
ber of  things  you  can  learn  and  do,  only  by  moving  to* 
wards  them  ?  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  when  I  was 
pretty  old,  there  came  under  my  houghs  a  poet  making 
verses.  He  looked  up  at  me  very  gi  avely,  and  then  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  some  verses  on  his  tablets,  and  after- 
wards read  them  alond.   The  lines  began  in  tliis  way 

^  It  IS  not  growfaig  l%e  a  tree 
In  huikt  doth  make  men  better  be, 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  yeaif 
To  fall  at  last,  a  log,  diy,  bald,  and  sear.' 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  gathering  up  all  the 
vtftue  and  strength  of  goodness  he  can^  that  makes  a 
man^s  life  worth  Uving  for,  I  felt  he  waa  right  ttm,  and 

I  feel  it  now. 

Boy.  But  doni  you  do  good,  Mr.  Oak  ?  Don't  you 
gather  up  sweet  dews  ?  and  don't  yon  ei^oy  the  sun  and 
the  meoo,  and  ail  the  heantiful  thiaga  ronnd  you  ? 
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Old  Oak.  HtitrtOy,  my  hoy.  I  t«ke  wbftt  I  can  get: 
that  ifly  whateTer  comes  to  me,  tuid  am  thankful  for  aU. 

1  give  shelter  to  tired  travellers,  and  am  told  that  I  am  a 
beauty,  even  in  my  old  age ;  but  all  England's  story,  all 
the  changing  kings,  and  all  the  troubles  and  jojs  of  the 
people  who  hare  lived  these  dght  centiiries»  have  aol 
been  aUe  to  move  me  out  of  my  place*  I  cannot  go 
abroad.  I  can  learn  onl/  jn:^t  the  lessons  tliat  come  to  me 
here,  and  I  can  do  only  the  good  that  may  be  done  withixi 
the  space  your  eye  can  overlook. 

Soy.  WeUf  yon^re  a  grand  old  fellow ;  pray  who  was 
that  poet  you  were  talking  of? 

O^d  Oak.  I  (lid  not  know  at  the  time,  but  I  heard  aiti  r- 
wards  he  was  called  Ben  Jonson*  A  writer  of  plays  and 
masques^  very  well  known  at  court. 

Bay.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  remember  of  your- 
self ? 

-  Old  Oak.  If  you  ask  me  that,  I  must  indeed  begin  ; 
but  I  believe  I  must  first  tell  you  about  this  place  where 
you  and  I  are  holding  speech  ;  and  then,  next  time  you 
come,  you  shall  hear  of  me  and  my  own  story.  of 
course,  can  hardly  help  knowing  this  wood,  and  all  be- 
longing to  it,  thorougliiy. 

Bay.  '  Thk  waodf  what  do  you  mean?  there  is  uo 
wood  herci  there  are  hardly  any  trees. 

Old  Oak.  I  forgot.  It  was  what  I  remembered  that  I 
seemed  to  see.  It  was  all  one  thick  forest  as  far  as  your 
eye  can  take  in.  Here  and  there,  there  was  a  small  grassy 
glade,  a  beautiful  circular  space^  covered  with  green  turf, 
where  the  deer  used  to  come  and  lie  down,  and  there 
were  woodman'e  huts  scattered  about  in  the  forest  There 
were  many  kinds  of  trees,  not  oaks  only,  but  beeches,  and 
great  quantities  of  holly,  which  made  the  whole  wood  fresh 
and  green  in  the  winter  as  well  as  summer ;  there  were 
green  tracks  through  the  forest,  wide  enough  for  the 
clumsy  little  carts  drawn  by  oxen  to  go  ^  and  there  were 
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often  sounds  of  the  axe,  for  the  anderwood  was  cot  down 
between  times  for  firing,  for  the  Saxon  Thane,  or  Ceorl, 

or  Abbot,  according  as  the  ownership  of  the  land  might 
be.  Hereabouts  we  were  all  under  very  good  masters. 
These  lands  were  Abbej  hinds  in  Saxon  times^  and  though 
the  Normans  afterwards  got  Abbeji  and  forest,  and  all  into 
their  possession,  we  still  belonged  to  the  Church.  I  tell 
you  this,  my  boy,  at  the  first,  because  you  will  find  as  I 
on  that  my  coming  into  the  world  on  the  Church  lands 
made  a  great  difference  in  my  life,  and  that  I  heard  and 
saw  mueh  whieh  I  should  have  known  nothing  about  but 
for  the  Abbey. 

Boy,  You  mean  what  they  call  the  Abbey  Farm  now, 
where  there  are  some  broken  walls  with  ivy  growing  over 
them  ? 

Old  Oak.  I  do.  That  was  a  splendid  place  once.  I 
shall  have  much  to  tell  you  about  it   Well,  this,  at  aO 

events,  was  a  fine  forest,  but  it  did  not  all  belong  to  the 
Abbey,  for  about  half-a-mile  further  on  there  was  a  rich 
Saxon  gentleman,  living  in  a  great  rambling  house;  and 
toward  the  north,  but  some  miles  away,  rose  up^  years 
afterwards,  a  Norman  Castle.  I  heard  in  the  days  cf  my 
youth,  that  Kin^  Alfred  was  fond  of  this  forest,  that  he 
had  a  sort  of  hermitage  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  u&ed  to 
come,  when  he  wanted  to  be  quite  alone,  for  purposes  of 
study  and  meditation.  As  my  head  was  not  then  above 
ground,  I,  of  course,  only  tell  you  this  from  hearsay,  but 
1  believe  the  fact,  and  I  know  also  that  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor loved  the  wood  very  much.  He  was  a  great  hunter, 
though  people  talked  much  about  William  of  Normandy, 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  been  fond  of  hunting  before  him. 
Yet  hardly  anyone  could  be  more  anxious  about  the  deet 

than  King  Edward  was;  only,  being  a  mi-Id  man,  he  would 
not  be  nearly  so  severe  in  his  punishments  of  those  who 
harmed  them,  as  William  and  William  iiufus-  were.  Some- 
times I  have  overheard  eonversatioiia  between  Saxon  and 
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Norman  people^  it  might  be  when  I  was  abont  eightj 
years  old.   They  still  were  estremely  jealous  of  one  ano> 

ther,  and  used  to  quarrel  stoutly  about  the  laws.  I  re- 
member a  Norman  knight  telling  a  Saxon  to  his  face,  that 
the  Saxons  were  the  greatest  thieves  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  when  the  Saxon  asked  him  why  he  thought 
eo,  the  Norman  answered,  because  when  William  of  Nor- 
inancly  came  to  England,  he  found  so  many  of  the  country 
men  who  had  but  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  one  hand  was 
the  Saxon's  punishment  for  theft.  But  indeed  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  there  might  be  a  mistake  about  this  matter, 
for  it  seems  that  the  Saxons  reckoned  hardly  any  crime 
to  be  so  bad  as  steiding  ;  antl  they  made  it  matter  of  the 
heaviest  punishment,  and  looked  more  sharply  after  thieves 
than  any  other  people  did.  Other  nations  might  have 
quite  as  bad  a  habit,  but  their  laws  did  not  single  out  this 
one  fault  for  pnnishment 

Boy.  To  cut  ofr  a  hand  !  what  a  serious  thing!  How 
little  a  working  man  can  do  with  but  one  hand  \ 

Old  Oak*  Still  less  with  but  one  foot  also*  Yet,  at  one 
time,  the  Saxon  laws  extended  so  far  as  this  against  rob- 
bers of  all  sorts ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  one  of  those 
old  laws  decreeing  that  '  no  one  should  lose  his  life  for 
stealing  less  than  twelve  pence  ?  Unless,  indeed,'  it  added, 
*  he  flies,  or  defends  himself/ 

Bay.  Well,  but  if  stealing  was  thought  so  ill  of,  what 
did  the  Saxons  do  when  a  man  or  woman  receiyed  bodily 
hurt  from  another  ? 

Did  Oak.  All  sorts  of  things.  The  loss  of  an  eye  or 
leg  was  paid  for  by  fifty  shillings,  a  very  high  fine  indeed* 
The  little  finger  cost  eleven  shillings  the  middle  finger 
four  shillings.  If  a  man  cot  off  another  man's  beard,  he 
had  twenty  shillings  to  pay.  Then,  it  seems,  twenty-six 
shillings  went  to  a  pound,  and  twelve  pence  to  a  shilling  ; 
but  there  were  some  pennies  larger  than  others,  and  five 
of  these  went  to  &  shilling.  And  just  let  me  tell  you,  that 
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when  the  Norman  and  Saxon  were  talking  together  here 
in  this  wood,  I  have  heard  them  8aj»  that  an  old  sheep 
and  her  lamb  oould  be  bought  for  one  sliilling  in  Edward 
tbe  Confe88or*8  days,  so  that  really  yon  niaj  see  that  a 
fifty  shilling  fine  was  a  great  sum  ;  fifty  sheep  uutl  Hily 
lambs  would  eost  a  great  deal  now,  I  believe. 

JJoy,  A  great  deaL  Fapa  is  now  going  to  buy  a  iiock 
of  sheep ;  he  says  he  expects  to  have  a  good  many  pounds 
to  pay. 

Old  Oak.  Well,  a  shilling  then  was  worth  as  much  as 

twelve  now. 

Moy*  You  old  thing,  who  would  have  thought  that  I 
should  come  into  the  wood  to  learn  the  prices  of  sheep 
from  you  ?   But,  do  yoo  know,  I  am  afraid  you  are  grow* 

inof  rather  tiresome.  I  won't  come  near  you  if  you  talk 
like  the  niuhi plication  table. 

0/d  Oak.  Very  well ;  I  will  endeavour  to  mend  my 
speech  next  yisit   But  do,  pray,  come  and  see  me  again. 

Soy.  Well,  perhaps  I  may.  I  shall  bring  my  bow  and 
arrows  next  time. 

0/d  Oak.  Capital !  you  w  ill  bring  back  the  days  of 
liobin  liood.   Now,  good  bye. 

(To  6€  etmiimud.)  T. 


THE  YOUNG  STEP-MOTHEE. 

CHAFTEH  XX  ill. 

There  were  few  intermissions  in  poor  Sophia's  gloom 
during  the  ensuing  month,  and  even  her  fiither^s  patience 
hardly  held  out,  though  he  continued  to  plead  in  her 
excuse  the  November  mists,  and  the  bustle  occasioned  by 
the  changes  in  the  house. 

One  grieTSQce  was,  that  she  had  no  grievance  at  all. 
Her  new  apartment  was  much  larger  and  pleasanter  than 
tiie  former  one,  hut  she  piqued  herself  on  showing  that 
new  conveniences  did  not  compensate  tor  old  associations, 
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snd  A»  Mt  as  if  every  arranfMnrat  on  her  behalf  wae 

nothing  but  a  concession  to  her  temper. 

The  actual  day  of  moving  ^vi^s  certain  to  be  a  trial. 
Tiiere  waa  no  obviaOag  a  great  confusion,  when  grand- 
Mtnina's  goeds  were  to  be  traaetered  to  the  etadji  the 
ocmteBts  of  the  study  to  the  momiag  loonit  and  Sophy'a 
possessions  to  her  new  chamber.  Little  as  Albinia  loved 
by  nature  to  be  notable,  she  could  not  help  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  coatrivaooe;  she  liked  to  make  things  fit,  and 
look  comfortable,  promise  herself  that  they  would  giye 
pleasure,  and  figare  to  herself  Wlaifred's  amusemeiit  and 
approval.  Lucy  was  in  her  element,  aa  useful  and  as 
happy  as  possible,  and  nothing  was  discordant  except 
poor  Sophy^  who  had  not  strength  for  the  fatiguing  task} 
aad  to  whom  it  was  abeoliite  misery  to  see  her  books  or 
her  repositories  of  treasures  meddled  with  by  anyone  else. 

Lucy,  who  in  her  good-nature  only  wanted  her  sister 
to  sit  still,  and  let  her  take  the  whole  trouble,  and  make 
everything  so  neat  and  comfortable -that  it  should  be  a 
perfect  wonder,  was  quite  aghast  at  the  intenseness  of  her 
surRness  at  last,  and  after  bearing  a  great  deal^  exelaimed, 
'I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  ill-natured,  Sophy;  one 
would  really  think  you  did  not  like  grandmamma's  com- 
ing !' 

would  give  the  world  to  do  S0|'  mournfully  aaswered 

Sophy. 

'Don't  you?  How  funny!*  cried  Lucy.  '1  thought 
you  would  have  been  so  glad,  you  who  can  so  seldom  go 
to  see  her.' 

^Never  mind  moy'  said  Sepl^,  sittmg  down  oa  the  rdl 
ef  stair  carpet,  while  the  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

What  would  have  been  another  offence  at  some  moments, 
had  now  broken  the  speil|.and  released  the  tears  of  xe- 
morse* 

Stepe  were  advaueing,  and  she  started  up^.  Fortun- 
atdjy  Albinia  preceded  the  maids  and  the  carpenters,  and 
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in  another  moment  she  had  thrown  her  arm  ronnd  Soph  j*8 
waist,  and  guided  her  into  her  own  bed-room,  the  only 

quiet  place  in  the  house.  Unspeakably  busy  as  she  was, 
she  must  forget  all ;  she  could  not  even  feel  in  liaste 
beside  that  piteous  agony  of  suppressed  weeping.  She 
made  her  lie  on  the  bed,  she  fondled,  soothed,  and  pitied, 
and  tried  to  help  her  out  in  that  difficulty  of  utterance, 
which  was  always  so  great  a  distress,  and  at  last,  after  a 
long  pause,  out  came  the  words,  *  Oh  I  1  always  thought  I 
had  a  bad  heart,  and  now  I  know  it.' 

^  My  dear,  most  of  ns  know  the  same.' 

^  Not  Hke  mine  !   So  hard  and  croel— 

*Dear  child,  what  can  you  have  been  doing?' 

*You  have  seen,*  cried  Sophy.  *  You  know  why  this 
mood  came  1'  and  she  hid  her  face,  m  an  access  of  shame» 

*Do  yon  mean  grandmamma's  coming?'  said  AlUnm 
kindly. 

*You  know!  It  is  wicked,  and  hard,  and  selfish,  and 
shows  all  my  goodness  was  hollow  and  hypocritical  T  cried 
Sophy,  twisting  as  if  in  bodily  torture. 

^Stop;  we  will  not  have  such  hard  names,' said  Aibinia, 
with  a  tenderness  vei^ng  on  playfulness.  ^Let  as  have 
it  quietly  out,  why  this  is  so  unpleasant  to  you/ 

^  Why,'  cried  she,  impatiently,  '  but  because  I  am  the 
most  s^sh  brute  living  !' 

*No^  that  is  no  answer,  why  it  displeases  the  selfish 
hmte.' 

*  You  know  I'  said  Sophy.  *  I  shall  never  be  let  alone— 
X  shall  be  teased  about  whatever  I  do — I  shall  be  worried 
about  my  Persian*— and  there  will  be  no  reading  in  the 
evening — nothing  but  detestable  back-gammon,  and  horrid 
little  card  parties — and  the  elder-wine— and  the  ]>mr3ni 
for  ever  streaming  all  over  the  house,  and  fingering  all 
my  things,  and  utterly  spoiling  Maurice  I' 

'  Well,  Sophy,  I  could  not  denonnoe  myself  for  shrink- 
ing from  such  a  picture  t* 
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<  Everyone  else  is  too  good-natured  to  mind  it,*  siglied 

Sophy. 

'No,  indeed.  I  am  not  so  good-natured  as  to  intend 
the  Dmrys  to  stream  over  my  house,  or  to  finger  my 
ihingSy  far  less  to  spoil  my  son,  and  I  don't  think  papa  is 
ei^«r!  Grandmamma  is  as  mneb  afraid  as  yon  can  be 
that  she  will  be  in  onr  way,  and  would  not  have  promised 
to  come  unless  we  were  to  keep  our  own  houm  and  liiibits.' 

'I  would  give  anytliing  in  the  world  to  be  less  crabbed,' 
said  Sophy)  ^  but  I  feel  as  if  all  the  comfort  of  life  were 
over!  and  I  do  so  hate  myself  for  thinking  so,  and  for 
having  helped  to  turn  papa  out  of  his  own  dear  study.' 

*  I  won't  have  it  called  dear!'  cried  Albinia,  suddenly. 
*lSOj  Sophy,  your  father  should  be  your  chief  encourage- 
ment. You  know  he  says  that  he  has  suffered  quite  as 
much  as  you  do  from  low  spirits,  and  3rou  have  seen  how 
necessary  he  thought  that  room,  and  yet  you  see  how 
cheerful,  and  able  to  think  for  otiiers,  he  is  now.' 

^  Papa  never  Avas  taught  what  was  right,  lie  had  to 
find  it  all  out  for  himself— he  had  never  been  confirmed. 
Oh !  if  all  that  was  to  come  over  again,  I  should  have 
some  hope !' 

An  imperative  knock  and  question  came  to  the  door,  and 
with  a  hasty  ^  I'm  coming,'  Albinia  turned  again  to  Sophy, 
and  bade  her  lie  still,  saying, '  Here  are  companions  ibr 
yon,  Sopliy ;  papa  is  going  to  let  me  keep  them  here.' 

These  were  E<hnund's  watch,  his  little  books,  and  a  small 
black  protiie,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  Sophy 
herself,  and  Albinia  hoped  that  she  might  weep  soft  tears 
over  them ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  and  on  her 
return  she  found  them  lying  where  she  had  left  them. 

*I  do  not  deserve  to  touch  his  things/  paid  Sophy. 

^My  dear,'  said  Albinia,  '  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
you,  I  do  not  think  it  nght,  but  will  you  remember  one 
thing?  When  was  it  that  our  Blessed  Iiord  was  led  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted!' 
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*  After  Ilis  B^kpiisin,'  said  Soph3^ 

*  Tbeoy  dearest,  is  it  any  reason  to  think  so  ill  of  our- 
8elv68|  if  our  troables  come  soon  after  reeeiving  gracef 
Now  mind,  I  don*i  say  you  have  not  fiuled,  sinee  your 
poor  heart  has  been  in  this  desolate  wilderness  ;  but  the 
real  victory  m^y  still  be  won,  if  you  will  strive  and  pray. 
It  will  be,  if  you  can  keep  from  answering  croaslyy  and  if 
you  can  but  make  yooraelf  be  kind  to  grandmammal  No, 
don't  get  up,  tiring  yourself  only  makes  your  task  harder ; 
we  are  not  routiug  your  room.  Don*t  think  how  wicked 
you  are,  think  of  all  the  nice  things  you  can  do  to  please 
grandmamma-— and  turn  to  the  great  way  of  being 
helped.' 

It  was  not  sulkinees  any  more.  Sophy  was  meek  and 
subdued,  but  utterly  broken  and  unhappy.    Albinia  had 

forbidden  any  farther  meddling  with  her  room,  and  kept 
it  waiting  till  she  thought  Sophy  able  to  attend  without 
too  much  irritation.  Then  she  herself  undertook  the 
transfer;  she  let  Sophy  unlock  everything  herself  and 
put  the  drawers  into  her  hands,  and  with  delicate  scru- 
pulosity as  to  showing  interest  or  curiosity  over  fhose 
mysterious  treasuries.  Sophy  talked  no  more  about  her- 
sd^  and  tried  to  do  whatever  was  asked  of  her,  but  she 
could  not  he  cheerful,  and  her  eyes  were  often  full  of  tejors. 
The  best  hope  was  that  this  frame  would  pass  off  when 
her  attention  was  occupied,  and  Albinia  was  satisfied  that 
something  was  gained  when  she  found  her  making  up  the 
favours,  though  it  was  with  a  face  as  if  she  had  been  sew* 
ing  her  own  shroud. 

A  grand  wedding  was  *  expected,'  so  all  the  Bay  ford 
flies  were  bespoken  three  deep,  a  cake  was  ordered  from 
Gunter,  and  so  many  invitations  sent  out,  that  Albinia 
speculated  how  all  were  to  come  alive  out  of  the  little 
dining-room. 

And  Mr.  Kendal  the  presiding  gentleman ! 

He  had  hardly  seemed  aware  of  his  impending  fate  till 
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the  very  last  evening,  when,  as  the  famUy  were  aeparalkig 
at  nighii  he  sighed  diaeonaoJately,  and  said,  'I  am  as  bad 
as  you  are,  Sophy.' 

It  awoke  her  first  comfortable  smile. 

Experience  had,  however,  shown  him  that  such  occa- 
sions might  be  survived,  and  he  was  thus  less  to  be  pitied 
than  his  daughter,  who  felt  as  if  she  And  her  great  Ixrown 
face  would  be  the  mark  of  all  beholders.  Poor  Sophy ! 
all  scenes  were  to  her  like  daguerreotypes  in  a  bud  light, 
she  saw  notiiing  but  herself  distorted! 

And  yet  she  had  a  turn  for  finery,  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tiun  exhilaration  in  the  sight  of  her  pretty  white  muslin 
and  delicate  lilac  ribbons ;  and  when  she  awoke  on  the 
grey,  mild  December  mornin;^,  she  was  glad  that  the 
period  of  anticipation  had  coasumed  itself  and  its  own 
horrors,  and  she  found  herself  not  insensible  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion.  Lucy  was  joyous  beyond  descrip- 
tion, looking  very  pretty  in  her  own  attire,  and  solicitously 
(lev-orating  her  sister,  while  both  bestowed  the  utmost 
rapture  on  their  step-mothcr*8  appearance. 

Having  learnt  at  last  wliat  Bayford  esteemed  a  compli- 
ment, she  had  commissioned  her  London  aunts  to  send 
her  what  she  called  *an  unexceptionable  garment,'  and 
so  \yell  did  they  fulfil  their  orders,  that  not  only  did  her 
little  son  scream  *  Mamma,  pretty,  pretty!*  and  Gilbert 
stand  transfixed  with  admiration,  but  it  called  forth  Mr. 
Kendal's  first  personal  remark,  ^Albini%  you  look  re- 
markably well,'  and  Mrs.  Meadows,  amid  all  her  agita- 
tions, reckoned  among  the  honours  done  to  her  Maria, 
that  MrB.  iiendal  wore  a  beautiful  silk  dress,  and  a  lace 
bonnet,  sent  down  on  purpose  from  London  1 

Miaria  Meadows  made  a  very  nice  bride,  leaning  on  her 
brother-in-law,  and  not  more  agitated  than  became  her 
well.  The  haofgard  wistful  look  had  long  been  gone,  rest 
of  mind  had  taken  away  the  lean  sharpness  of  counte- 
nance, the  really  pretty  features  had  fair  play,  and  she 
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was  astonishingly  like  her  niece  Lucjr,  and  did  not  look 
yery  mach  older.  Her  bridegroom  looked  so  beaming 
and  benignant,  that  it  might  &irly  be  hoped  that  even  if 
force  of  habit  should  bring  back  fretfulnesS)  he  had  a 
stock  of  happiness  sufficient  for  both.  The  chairs  were 
jammed  so  tight  round  the  table,  that  it  was  hj  a  desperate 
stru^le  alone  that  people  took  their  seatS)  and  Mr.  Da- 
8auto3r'8  conversation  was  a  series  of  apologies  to  bis 
neighbours  for  being  uriiible  to  keep  his  elbows  out  of 
their  faces  while  carving  cold  pheasant.  The  waiters 
needed  to  have  been  incorporeal  to  glide  about  between 
the  company  and  the  wall,  and  poor  Sophy,  whose  back 
was  not  two  feet  from  the  fire,  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
treat. She  had  gained  the  door  before  anyone  perceived 
her,  and  then  her  brother  and  sister  both  followed ;  Albiuia 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  to  their  care,  for  she  was  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  room,  where  moving  was  im- 
possible. 

There  was  not  much  the  matter,  she  only  wanted  rest, 
and  Gilbert  undertook  to  see  her  safely  home. 

'Oh!  no,  pray  donV  Bhe  said;  can  go  home  quite 
well  alone.' 

^  Not  in  that  trim,'  said  Gilbert ;  '  we  should  have 

them  rolling  you  in  the  gutter  again.' 

*  Then  I  can  lie  down  here.' 

^  Where  ?  said  Lucy.  ^  They  are  packing  up  in  Aunt 
Maria's  room,  and  grandmamma's  bed  is  gone,  and  every- 
one will  come  in  here  presently. 

*  Oh !  the  passage,  the  floor  will  do,'  said  Sophy,  *  only 
Gilbert  must  not  come  away  from  all  this — ^ 

'i  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  get  away,'  said  Gilbert. 
^  There  is  no  breathing  in  there,  and  they'll  begin  talking 
the  most  intolerable  nonsense  presently,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  miss  it!  Besides,  I  want  to  be  at  home  to  take  baby 
down  to  the  gate  to  halloo  at  the  four  white  horses  from 
the  King's  Head.   Come  along,  Sophy.  Get  her  a  shawl, 
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Lueyt  to  oover  op  all  thaV  prooeeded,  as  he  nnpiimedi 
and  pocketed  his  own  favour. 

'Mind  vou  don't  make  her  walk  too  fast,'  said  the  care- 
ful  L0cy,  '  and  take  care  how  you  take  otif  your  mudliil, 
Sophy ;  you  had  better  go  to  the  nursery  for  help.' 

*  And  tell  mamma  I  am  quite  well,'  said  Sophy,  setting 
o£ 

Gilbert  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  hurry  his  sister 
as  they  came  near  Madame  Bel  marchess.  He  lingered, 
and  presently  said,  ^  Should  you  be  too  tired  to  come  in 
here  for  n  moment!  it  was  an  intolerable  shame  that  none 
of  them  were  asked.' 

'  Mamraa  did  hv^^  for  Genevieve,  but  there  was  so  little 
room,  and  the  Drurys  did  not  like  it.  Mrs.  Drury  .^aid 
i^  would  only  be  giving  her  a  taste  for  things  above  her 
station.' 

*Then  Mrs.  Drury  should  never  come  out  of  the  soul- 

lery.  I  am  sure  she  looks  as  if  her  statiop  was  to  black 
tlie  kettles !'  cried  Gilbert,  with  some  domestic  confusion 
in  his  indignation.  *  Didn't  she  look  like  a  housekeeper 
with  her  mistress's  things  on  by  mistake — ^in  that  fine 
flounced  gown  too!' 

*  She  did  not  look  like  mamma,  certainly,'  said  Sophy. 
*  Mamma  looked  no  more  aware  that  she  had  on  those 
choice  things  than  if  she  had  been  in  her  old  grey-^' 

<  Mamma— yes — Mrs.  Drury  might  try  seventy  years 
to  look  like  mamma,  or  Genevieve  either  1  Put  Gene- 
vieve into  satin  or  into  brown  holland,  you  couldn't  help 
her  looking  ten  times  more  the  lady  than  Mrs.  Drury 
ever  will  I  But  come  in,  I  have  gpt  a  bit  of  the  cake  for 
them  here,  and  they  will  like  to  see  you  all  figged  out,  as 
they  have  missed  all  the  rest  of  the  show.  Aunt  Maria 
might  have  cared  for  her  old  mistress  !' 

Sophy  wished  to  be  amiable,  and  refrained  from  object^ 
ing-. 

It  was  a  holiday  in  honour  of  cetie  chere  elive  of  fiye- 
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and-iwenty  years  sinoe,  and  the  present  pufMb  were  ffcmi 
their  several  homes  watching  for  the  first  apparition  of 
the  fear  greys  from  the  &ing*s  Head»  with  the  eight  white 

satin  rosettes  at  their  eight  ears.' 

Madame  Beimarche  and  her  daughter  were  discovered 
in  the  parlour,  cooking  with  a  stewpan  over  the  fire  a 
concoction  which  Sophy  guessed  to  be  a  conserve  of  the 
rose-leaves  yearly  begged  of  the  pupils,  which  were 
chiefly  useful  as  serving  to  be  boiled  up  at  any  leisure 
moment,  to  make  a  cosmetic  for  Mademoiselle's  com- 
plexion. She  had  diligently  used  it  these  forty-^ve  years, 
but  the  effect  was  not  encouraging,  as  brown,  wrinkled, 
with  her  frisaled  front  a  little  awry,  with  not  steinless 
white  apron,  and  a  long  pewter  spoon,  she  turned  round 
in  amazement  to  confront  the  visitors  in  their  wedding 
finery. 

But  what  Frenchwoman  ever  was  disconcerted  ?  Away 
,  went  the  spoon,  forward  she  sprang,  both  hands  out- 
stretched, and  her  little  black  eyes  twinkling  with  plea* 

sure.  *Ahl  but  this  is  goodness  its^'lf,' said  she  in  tlie 
English,  wherein  she  fiattei*ed  herself  no  French  idiom 
ever  appeared.  ^You  are  come  to  let  us  participate  in 
your  r^oidng.  Let  me  but  summon  Grenevieve,  the  poor 
child  is  at  every  free  moment  trying  to  perfectionnate  her 
music  in  the  school-room.* 

Madame  Beimarche  had  arisen  to  receive  the  guests 
with  her  dignified  courtesy,  and  heartfelt  felicitations, 
which  were  not  over  when  Genevieve  tripped  in,  all 
freshness  and  grace,  with  her  neat  little  collar,  and  the 
dainty  black  apron  that  so  prettily  marked  her  slender 
waist.  One  moment,  and  she  had  arrani^ed  a  resting- 
place  for  Sophy,  and  as  she  understood  Gilbert's  errand, 
quickly  produced  from  a  comerMsnpboard  a  plate,  on 
which  he  handed  it  to  the  two  other  ladies,  who  ipean- 
while  paid  their  compliments  in  the  most  perfect  style. 

The  history  of  the  morning  was  discussed,  and  then 
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Madame  BelmareM  waa  drawn  into  oomparisosis  with  the 

olden  time  in  France,  and  to  describe  in  full  detail  an 
elder  sister's  wedding,  to  witness  which  she  had  been 
brought  from  her  convent.  Trousseau,  corbeille,  cu^sh- 
mirea,  and  diamonds^  were  all  minutely  de8cribed|  and  so 
was  the  mmuei  de  la  eour^  which  the  bride  led  off  with 
the  actual  historical  Due  de  Liancourt,  the  chief  guest. 
And  Madame  described  with  some  humour  her  girlish 
corioeitj  to  gain  the  first  view  of  her  new  brother-in* 
laWf  and  judge  how  he  danced, 

*  Bat  had  not  your  sister  told  700  about  him  7  asked 
Sophy. 

'My  dear,  she  had  only  seen  him- twice/ 
'  Before  she  was  married  T  cried  Sophy.    *  But  how 
could  she  get  to  like  him  Y 

*  M,y  sister  was  too  well  brought  up  a  young  girl  to 
acknowledge  a  preference,'  replied  Madame  Belmarche. 
*  Ah !  my  dear,  you  are  EiigUsii,  jou  do  not  understand 
these  things/ 

'  No/  said  Sophy,  '  I  can't  understand  how  people  can 
marry  without  any  opportunity  of  loving  ?  How  miserable 
they  most  be !' 

'On  the  contrary,  my  dear,  especially  if  one  continued 
to  live  with  one'&i  mother.  It  is  far  better  to  earn  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  a  husband  than  to  see  his  love 
grow  cold.' 

'  And  was  your  sister  happy  ?  asked  Sophy  abrubtly. 

'Ah,  my  dear,  never  were  husband  and  wife  more 
attached.  My  brother-in-law  joined  the  army  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  and  never  was  seen  after  the  day  of 
Valmy,  and  my  sister  pined  away  and  died  of  grief.  My 
daughter  and  grand-daughter  go  to  the  Catholic  burying- 
ground  at  Hadminster  on  her  fdte  day,  to  dress  her  grave 
with  immortelles.* 

Now  Sophy  knew  why  the  strip  of  garden  grew  so 
many  of  the  grey-leaved,  woolly-stenmiedi  Uttle, -yellow- 
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and-white  everlaatiiig  flowers.  She  had  fallen  unwittingly 
on  a  tragedy,  and  she  did  not  at  once  recover  herself, 

so  that  good  Madiime  began  to  say  that  she  should  not  have 
saddened  her  on  this  day  of  joy. 

^Oh!  no,'  said  Sophy,  looking  earnestly  up;  'I  like 
the  sad  things  best.' 

*Miai9  nan,  my  child,  that  is  not  the  way  to  go  through 
life,'  said  tlie  old  lady  atFecLionately.  *  Look  at  me,  how 
could  I  have  lived  had  I  not  always  turned  to  the  bright 
side  ?    Do  not  think  of  sorrow,  it  is  always  near  enough.' 

Sophy  here  was  startled  to  find  how  late  it  was,  but 
Gilbert  was  not  quite  ready ;  he  had  begun  talking  to 
Genevieve  about  an  evening  singing-class  which  Mr. 
Dasautoy  had  been  arranging  under  his  new  organist — 
Would  siie  attend  it  ? 

'I  do  not  know,'  said  G^evi^ye;  'I  have  so  little 
voice/ 

*  Mr.  Dusautoy  said  he  hoped  you  would  not  fail,'  said 
Gilbert.  *Lucy  and  I  shall  certainly  be  there,  even  if 
Mrs.  Kendal  cannot,  and  we  will  call  for  you.  Kemem- 
ber  it  is  a  promise,  we  will  call  for  you.' 

And  before  Genevi&ve  could  answer,  he  was  hurrying 
Sophy  away,  exclaiming  that  it  was  four  o'clock,  and 
they  should  be  too  late  for  the  dappled  grey  steeds. 

So  it  proved,  and  Maurice  had  been  left  alone  at  the 
head  of  the  domestic  establishment  to  do  honour  to  the 
animals,  which  probably  conferred  more  pleasure  on  him 
than  on  any  other  native  of  Bayford.  Grandmamma  was 
already  installed  in  her  apartments,  and  everyone  was 
wondering  how  Gilbert  and  Sophy  had  disappeared. 

*  I  thought,'  said  the  former,  '  that  it  would  be  good  for 
her  to  rest,  and  only  doing  what  was  civil  to  take  a  bit  of 
cake  to  the  Belmarch^s,  and  let  them  see  her  dress ;  and 
then  old  Madame  was  so  entertaining,  that  there  was  no 
getting  away  1' 

Albinia  might  have  been  reminded  of  her  brother's 
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hintA,  but  that  her  attention  was  diverted  bj  Sophy,  who, 
as  Gilbert  left  the  room,  began  to  express  her  Tehement 

indignation  at  the  system  of  mar'uiges  de  convenances^ 
which  had  become  almost  amusingly  impressed  on  her 
fancy. 

*And  she  defended  it|  Mamma r  cried  Sophy.  'Who 
eould  have  thought  of  her  talking  such  nonsense  after 

livino:  so  lon«^  in  England.* 

*I  have  seen  thimgs  in  my  Lon  ion  days  that  would 
ahnost  make  me  think  with  her/  said  Albinia.  'If  there 
as  to  be  a  barg^ain,  the  girl  had  better  be  no  party  to  it/ 

*And  then.  Mamma,  she  said  if  people  began  with 
love,  it  alwa3r8  grew  cold  ?  Now  has  not  papa  loved  you 
better  and  better  every  day  ?    I  know  he  has  !' 

Albinia  coald  not  be  displeaseil,  though  it  made  her 
blush,  and  she  could  not  answer  such  a  home  push.  *  We 
don't  qaite  mean  the  same  things,'  she  said  evasively. 
*She  is  thinking  of  passion  independant  of  esteem  or 
confidence.  But,  Sophy,  this  is  enough  even  for  a  wed- 
ding-daj.  Let  us  leave  it  off  with  our  finery^  and  resume 
daily  life.* 

^  Only  tell  me  one  thing,  Mamma.' 

•  Well  ? 

She  paused,  and  brought  it  out  at  last  with  an  eifort. 
It  bad  evidently  occupied  her  a  very  long  time.  ^  Mamma, 
mast  not  everyone  with  feeling,  be  in  love  once  in  their 

life  ?' 

•  Well  done  reserve!*  thought  Albinia — *  but  she  is  only  a 
child,  after  all,  not  a  blush,  only  those  great  eyes  seeming 
ready  to  devour  my  answer.  What  ought  it  to  be? 
Whatever  it  is,  she  will  brood  on  it  till  her  time  comes. 
I  must  begin,  or  I  shall  grow  nervous :  **  Dear  Sophy, 
these  are  not  things  good  to  tliink  upon.  There  is  quite 
enough  to  occupy  a  Christian  woman's  heart  and  soul 
without  that— no  need  for  her  feelings  to  shrivel  up  for 
want  of  ezereiae.  No^  I  don't  beUeve  in  tiie  passion  once 
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ia  the  life  being  a  &te»  and  praj  don't  you,  mj  Sophy, 
or  yoo  may  make  yourself  very  aiDy,  or  very  unhappy,  or 
both."' 

Sophy  drew  up  her  head,  and  her  brown  skin  glowed. 

Albinia  feared  that  she  had  said  the  wroni^  thing,  and 
affronted  her,  but  it  was  all  working  in  the  dark. 

At  any  rale  the  suUennefla  was  dissipated,  and  there 
were  no  tokens  of  a  reeurrence*  Sophy  set  herself  to  find 
ways  of  making  amends  for  the  past,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  begun  to  do  little  services  for  grandaiaaima,  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  gloomy  anticipations,  even 
while  some  of  them  were  partly  realized*  For  as  it  would 
be  more  than  justice  to  haman  nature  to  say  that  Mra 
Meadows's  residence  at  Willow  Lawn  was  a  perfect  suc- 
cess, so  it  would  be  less  than  justice  to  call  it  a  failure. 

To  put  the  darker  side  iirst.  Grandmamma's  interest 
in  life  was  to  know  all  the  proceedings  of  the  whole 
household^  and  to  have  some  comment  on  each.  Now 
Albinia  could  endure  housewifely  advice,  and  some 

espionage  on  her  servants,  even  counsel  about  her  child  ; 
but  she  could  not  away  with  the  anxiety  that  would  never 
leave  Sophy  alone,  tried  to  force  her  into  being  sociable, 
and  regretted  all  her  extra  studies,  utterly  unable  to  per- 
ceive the  delicate  treatment  her  dkposition  needed. 

And  Sophy,  in  the  intolerance  of  early  ^irllioot],  was 
positively  wretched  at  hearing  poor  grandinurama's  petty 
views,  and  narrow  ignorant  pr^udices,  and  visited  her 
own  disapproval  on  herself  as  disrespect.  She  might 
resolve  to  be  filial  and  agreeable^  but  too  often  found  her* 
self  just  achieving  a  moody,  disgusted  silence,  or  else 
bursting  out  with  some  true  but  unbeeoming  reproof. 

Betty  was  another  trial.  81ie  made  herself  so  un- 
pleasant in  the  kitchen,  that  Albinia  was  constantly  afraid 
of  a  general  strike,  and  though  fairly  civil  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Kendal,  she  had  never  forgiven  Sophy  since  tlie 
days  of  Peter  Grievious,  and  had  never  found  out  that 
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•he  had  grown  any  older*  Sermil  times  she  had  openly 
disregarded  orders  given  her  through  that  channel^  and 

at  hist,  one  day  when  Sophy  came  to  In  r  iiulignaiit  at 
fiiuliiig  that  she  had  been  giving  Maurice  s\veet  things, 
she  answered,  'Come,  Miss  Sophy,  /  would  not  be  so 
jealous  of  the  poor  child  getting  a  nioey  now  and  then  t' 

*  I  r  ezdaimed  Sophy ;  bnt  recdling  her  dignity, 
*  Well,  Betty,  I  must  tell  Mrs.  Kendal ;  I  will  not  have 
my  brother  taught  dijiobedience.' 

^  Yes,  you  always  was  ill*natured,'  said  Betty  angrily, 
only  seeing  in  Sophy  the  cross  disr^giurded  girl  of  six 
years  since.  *  You  might  remember  when  you  was  glad 
enough  yourself  of  a  bit  of  Gibraltar  rock  out  of  my 
pocket.' 

*  You  forget  yourself,'  said  Sophy  gravely. 

Betty  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  With  the  inaccuracy  of 
her  class,  she  had  forgotten  that  one  ground  of  her  dis- 
like had  been  Sophy's  moral  and  physical  antipathy 
to  the  stolen  dainties  so  welcome  to  her  brother  and 
sister. 

Sophy  carried  the  case  to  the  morning  room,  where  her 
father  so  resented  the  impertinence,  that  he  Insisted  that 
a  woman  who  could  so  speak  to  his  daughter  should  not 

remain  in  tlie  house  But  Albinia  knew  that  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows could  hardly  live  without  her ;  and  he  was  so  far 
padfied,  that  he  contented  himself  with  a  very  stern 
warning  that  the  next  time  anything  of  the  same  kind 
oceurred,  he  would  complain  to  her  mistress,  and  procure 
her  dismissaL  Betty  made  all  sorts  of  promises,  to  which 
no  one  trusted,  bore  the  more  ill-will  to  Sophy,  and 
though  they  did  not  i^^n  come  into  open  coUisicik)  there 
was  no  smU  magnanimity  exercised  <ia  the  young  lad/s 
part*  As  to  If  aurice,  it  perplexed  Albiaia  how  much  to 
hiy  oil  Ins  small  conseienee;  but,  happily,  his  sifter's  look 
of  horror,  and  Betty's  own  injunctions  to  secrecy,  gave 
.bias  a  sense  of  guilty  and  after  a  piece  of  liquorice  which 
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was  extremely  nauseous  to  him,  he  took  to  ealling  her 

naughty  Betty,  and  stamping  at  her. 

The  tliird  annoyance  was  the  visitors.  The  Drurys 
would  call  at  ioipossibie  times,  and  though  dread  of  Mr. 
Kendal  kept  them  out  of  the  morning  room,  they  would 
ask  for  Mrs.  Kendal  and  the  young  ladies,  and  Lucy  was 
unsettled,  and  Albinia's  precious  morning  consumed,  and 
Sophy  either  teased,  or  else  contlrmed  in  her  solitary 
habits. 

This  was  the  worst  The  evening  visitors  were  fisur 
less  troublesome.   Grandmamma's  old  allies  often  eame 

in  for  a  cup  of  tea,  or  sober  game  in  her  room,  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Kendal  family ;  Aibinia  would  show 
her  bright  face  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Gilbert  or 
Lucy  would  join  the  party  if  they  were  so  inclined,  but 
it  was  not  made  a  duty,  and  was  always  received  as  a 
favour,  especially  from  Oilbert,  whom  the  old  ladies  began 
to  talk  of  as  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  as  *a  very  pretty  young 
gentleman,  veiy  well  mannered,  and  attentive.'  And  it 
was  quite  true,  his  attentions  came  from  a  kind  heart, 
and  were  therefore  all  that  was  becoming ;  and  he  was  a 
very  great  assistance  to  Aibinia  in  making  all  go  smooth 
during  this  experiment. 

On  the  whole,  all  did  well.  Mrs.  Meadows  was  evi- 
dently happy  ;  she  enjoyed  the  animation  of  the  larger 
party,  liked  their  cheerful  *  faces,  grew  very  fond  of 
Maurice,  and  daily  more  dependant  on  Lucy  and  Mrs. 
E.endaL  Probably  she  had  never  before  had  so  much  of 
her  own  way  as  Aibinia  allowed  her,  and  her  gentle 
placid  nature  was  left  to  rest,  instead  of  being  constantly 
worried  by  poor  Blaria.  Her  son-in-law  was  very  kind 
and  gracious  to  her,  though  very  few  words  ever  passed 
between  them,  and  he  gave  her  a  sense  of  being  protected. 
Indeed  his  patience  and  good-humour  were  exemplary; 
he  never  complained  even  when  he  was  driven  from  the 
dining-room  by  the  tablendothi  to  find  Maurice  rioting  in 
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the  morning  room,  and  a  mnflio  lesson  in  the  drawing* 
room,  or  still  worse  when  he  brought  Mr.  Nugent  home 
and  heard  the  Dmrys  everywhere  ;  and  he  probably 

would  have  subnntted  quietly  ibr  the  rest  of  his  life,  had 
not  Albinia  been  more  attentive  to  his  comfort,  and  in- 
sisted on  bringing  forward  the  plan  of  building  if  the 
present  state  of  things  was  to  continue. 

And  it  was  to  continue.     When  Captain  and  BCrs« 
Pringle  returned  to  Bajturd  to  take  leave,  they  found 
grandmamma  so  thoroughly  at  home,  that  Maria  could 
find  DO  words  to  express  her  gratitude  and  relief.  Maria 
herself  could  hardly  have  been  recognized,  she  had  grown 
so  like  her  husband  in  look  and  manner !    If  her  sen- 
tences did  not  always  come  to  their  If  f^itimate  development, 
they  no  longer  seemed  blown  away  by  a  frosty  wind,  but 
pushed  aside  by  firesh  kindly  impulses ;  and  her  pride  in 
the  Captain,  and  rest  in  his  support  had  set  her  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  and  with  herself.    A  comfortable, 
comely,  happy  matron  was  she,  and  even  her  lew  weeks 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Bi^ford  had  done  something  to 
enlarge  her  mind. 

It  was  as  if  her  education  had  newly  begun.  The 
fixed  aim,  and  the  union  with  a  practical  man,  had  opened 
her  faculties,  not  deficient  in  themselves,  but  contracted 
and  nipped  by  the  circumstances  which  she  had  not 
known  how  to  turn  to  good  account.  Such  a  fresh  stage 
In  middle  life  comes  to  some  few,  like  the  midsummer 
shoot  to  repair  the  foliage  that  has  suffered  a  spring 
blight ;  but  it  is  but  seldom  the  case ;  and  assuredly  Mrs. 
Fringk  would  have  been  a  more  efiective  and  self- 
possessed  womaui  a  better  companion  to  her  husband,  and 
with  more  root  in  herself,  had  Maria  Meadows  learnt  to 
tune  her  nerves  and  her  temper  by  the  true  accord  even 
in  the  overthrow  of  her  early  hopes. 

The  paitbg  came,  and  it  was  a  hard  day  at  Willow 
Lawn,  though  erelyotte  spoke  as  if  the  ten  years  would 
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800Q  be  over^  and  tiie  family  united  agaio.  Time,  train, 
and  the  resolate  CaptaiiH  hurried  Maria  awaj^  «&d  the 
old  lady's  weeping  was  beyond  all  soothing  of  Albinia  and 

Lucy !  For  weeks  Maria's  name  brought  tears  as  if  over 
her  g-rave,  but  af^er  her  first  letter,  her  mother  began  to 
grow  accustomed  to  her  absence,  to  talk  complacently  of 
her  pro8(>erity9  and  to  depend  upon  Albinia. 

All  the  gossipry  of  Bay  ford  were  disappointed  of  the 
expected  disunion,  and  consoled  themselves  with  deciding 
that  the  Kendals  were  afraid  that  Mrs.  Meadows  would 

leave  ail  her  property  to  the  Pringlea 

(To  b€  ctmUuued^ 

OUR  COUSINS  AT  WISHOP  RECTOEY. 

(Vontinnefl.) 

The  day  after  Kate  wenr,  Uncle  Hetheringbam  and 
Hester  were  to  dine  and  sleep  at  a  certain  General  Pierre* 

point's,  the  sheriflP  for  the  year — a  higher  office  in  those 
days  than  these — and  the  first  coiiimoner  of  the  county 
any  year.  The  day  before  the  party,  Hester  called  me 
into  her  room,  and  I  found  her  and  her  maid  soreljr  per* 
plesced  between  the  pink,  blue,  and  grey  mlks,  the  Swiss, 
Indian,  and  manifold  muslins  strewn  about  the  room. 
*  Which  do  jou  think  would  be  most  becoming?*  she 
asked. 

« 

How  I  laughed  at  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  que»> 
tion,  bnt  loTod  her  with  all  my  heart  for  its  simplicity. 
*  FUpa  did  not  like  the  bltre^  or  1  meant  to  have  worn 

that.  He  liked  me  in  white,  but  1  am  al  i  aid  he  would  be 
tired  of  it  a  second  time,  and  I  have  worn  the  pink  at 
Fierrepoint  Priory  before.' 

I  wished  I  could  give  a  decided  opinion ;  bnt  nnfer- 
tunately  the  need  was  net  to  know  what  I  thought  most 
becoming,  but  what  Uncle  Hetheringham  would,  and  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  taste.  I  wondered,  and  debated,  and 
admired  all  those  costly  and  delieale  drem^  but  a  third 
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only  made  mittm  worst.  HeiUr  inclined  to  the  grey 
eilk,  the  maid  to  the  blue^  which  it  broke  hei^  heart  should 

lose  such  a  fine  opportunity  of  showing  itself,  I  to  the 
pink,  '  pink  became  her  so  well,'  and  T  glanced  at  the 
pink  ribbons  she  was  then  wearing,  and  smiled.  Hester 
bLashed,  and  then  sighed.  It  went  to  mj  heart  that  she 
should  feel  guilty  of  vanity  in  her  daily  dress,  when  the 
motive  of  her  care  surely  converted  an  earthly  foible  into 
a  heavenly  virtue. 

'  I  know  r  I  exclaimed  ;  '  ask  Uncle  Hetheringham, 
Heiaie,  he  always  baa  a  decided,  opinion,  and  one  word 
from'  him  wonid  save  as  from  all  responsibility  and  mis* 

givings.' 

Hester  looked  thoroughly  astonislied  :  *  He  would  not 
know  which  to  choose — ^be  would  think  it  silly  to  care  at 
all— he— ' 

'At  any  rate,'  I  broke  1%  'be  could  not  find  bidt  when 

it  was  on,  and  that  is  what  you  most  want.' 

Cousin  Hester's  grave  face  recalled  me  to  the  presence 
of  the  maid — her  pained  look  that  I  was  speaking  to  his 
daoghter,  and  I  co^nred  and  gave  op  the  point 

Later  in  the  day  Hester  eonsnlted  me  agwn :  '  Char* 
Jutte,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  make  llie  scliool-room 
tea  ?  I  am  sure  the  boys  would  be  no  trouble^  if  you  do 
not  mind.' 

'  CHi  noy  I  should  like  it/  I  answered  at  once,  for  I 
loved  boys  dearly ;  ^  but>  Hester,  you  are  not  welL' 

*  Yes- — no,  not  very  ;  I  am  airuid  one  of"  my  miserable 
colds  is  coming  on  ;  1  sliould  not  mind  if  it  were  not  for 
to-morrow  ;  but  if  you  will  make  the  tea,  I  would  lie 
down  till  dianmv  Md  try  to  sle^  this  headache  o£' 

I  kissed  her,  and  told  her  I  wished  she  would  q^are  her* 
tali',  and  make  me  of  more  use. 

*  Will  you  promise  to  call  me  in  good  time  to  dress  ?* 
she  asked,  smiling*  *  Markham  sometimes  will  not  wake 
me.' 
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'  I  don't  think  I  can  wake  70a/  I  answered.  *  Why 
should  70a  not  have  jonr  sleep  out  ?  I  would  make 
Uncle  Hetheringham  eomfoitable,  indeed  I  wonld«* 

*  Thank  you,  but  I  would  much  rather  ;  and  the  cold  is 
80  little,  T  am  ashamed  of  making  such  a  fuss  about  it.  I 
will  be  the  kindest  thing  70U  can  do  !' 

She  Bmiled  pla7full7,  and  I  could  not  resist  that,  and 
promised. 

We  had  a  very  prosperous  school-room  tea,  they  were 
such  nice  boys.  Nothing  would  do  but  I  must  have  tea 
with  them,  and  then  they  overwhelmed  me  with  the  best  of 
their  good  fare.  We  laughed  and  talked,  and»  I  am  afraid^ 
made  a  most  unusual  racket,  for  after  one  of  Johnnie's 
shrieks  of  laughter,  Uncle  Hetheringham  looked  in  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  he  smiled  very  good- 
naturedly,  and  went  again  without  a  word  of  disapproval, 
and  without  missing  his  daughter.  I  would  fain  have 
stayed  on  with  the  boys  instead  of  fulfilling  my  reluctant 
promise  of  waking  Hester,  and  then  dressing  for  that  un- 
welcome state  dinner.  I  felt  much  more  at  home  and  in 
my  element  in  the  school-room,  than  whilst  receiving 
Uncle  Hetheringham*s  courtesies,  and  acting  the  sensible 
young  lady  in  the  dining-room.  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  in  spite  of  Harry's  remonstrances,  and 
Johnnie's  barricades,  I  went.  But  Cousin  Hester  had  slept 
off  very  little  of  the  headache  incident  on  her  cold,  and 
her  face  was  as  pale  and  her  e7es  as  heav7  when  she 
came  down  to  dinner,  as  when  she  had  gone  to  lie  down. 

*What  was  the  matter  ?*  her  lather  demanded,  as  sharply 
as  if  it  were  a  wilful  sin  to  look  ill. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  caught  cold,*  answered  Hester,  as 
meekl7  as  if  she  thought  it  so  too. 

'  Cold  ?  70U  are  always  catching  cold  !  but  when  you 
will  be  so  imprudent,  one  cannot  wonder  :  I  saw  you 
sitting  by  an  open  window  this  morning.  Now,  I  sup- 
pose, we  shall  have  70U  not  read7  to  go  to-morrow,  or 
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flome  such  nonsense :  it  always  is  so !  Brt j  how  did  yon 
catch  it  ? 

•I— I  donW 

*  Hester,  don't  equivocate^  I  whispered  :  '  I  know,  and 
so  do  jou.  Yesterday  afternoon,  Sir/  I  contiauedy  aloud, 
determined  to  tell  the  troths  but  making  a  poor  attempt  to 
do  it  boldly ;  ^she  was  caught  in  the  ndni  coming  from 

Haines  End.' 

Now  Uncle  Iletheringham  had  told  Kate  to  p;o  there, 
and  Kate  bad  forgotten  it ;  at  leasts  she  had  gone  to  Nor- 
chester  without  going  herself  or  saying  a  word  about  it. 
Uncle  Hetheringham  had  come  in  from  his  rounds^  found 
his  errand  undone,  scolded  at  Hester  as  head  of  the  house, 
and  responsible  for  everything,  (and  so  for  tliis,)  and 
Hester  had  gone  herself,  and  come  iiome  in  a  drenching 
shower*   But^  alas  !  why  did  1  interfere  ? 

*  Coming  from  Haines  End  T  repeated  Unde  Hether^ 
ingliani.  '  You  cannot  mean,  Hester,  that  you  went  there 
yourself  ?' 

'  I  thought  you  told  me.' 

*  Not  you*  Pray  were  none  of  the  boys  in  the  way,  or 
no  servant  at  leisure,  that  yon  must  go  yourself  at  that 

time  of  day  ?  It  must  have  been  dark  long  before  you 
reached  home.* 

Here  dinner  was  announced,  and  he  turned  to  me  with 
his  usual  coortlinesSy  and  offered  me  his  arm,  and  I  was 
forced  to  take  it,  indignant  as  I  was.  But  in  the  course 
of  dinner,  I  managed  to  whisper  to  Hester,  when  my 
uncle  was  talking  to  Roger,  *  Do  not  be  downcast ;  what 
does  it  signify  ?  If  you  had  sent  anybody,  you  would 
only  have  found  yon  had  done  worse/ 

I  wish  I  had  not  said  those  words.  I  wonder  I  did  not 
see  how  much  happier  Hester  would  have  been,  if  I  had 
seemed  not  to  notice  Uncle  Iletheringham's  injustice. 

Hester  went  to  bed  early,  submitting  wiUingly  to  all 
Mrs.  Hammond's  infallible^  but  none  the  less  disagreeable, 
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remedies  for  i|  cold.  We  eTen  persoaded  her  to  lie  in  bed 
the  next  mornings  and  trust  Uncle  Hetheringham's  com-* 
fort  to  me ;  but  my  self-confidence  was  doomed  to  another 

fall.  Uncle  Hetheringham  was  as  courteous  as  ever,  and 
made  no  complaints  ;  but  though  I  exerted  ail  my  powers 
to  please  him,  and  gratify  his  likes  and  dislikesi  and  make 
myself  agreeable,  it  did  not  da.  I  was  thought  a  good 
tea-maker  at  home,  but  I  am  sure  poor  Uncle  Hethering- 
ham thought  the  cup  I  had  taken  such  pains  to  prepare, 
after  his  daughter's  minute  directions^  the  most  abomina- 
ble Stuff  he  had  ever  tasted*  He  never  asked  for  a  second, 
(he  usually  had  three,)  and»  I  am  afraid,  only  drank  that 
one  from  politeness.  Still  it  was  a  comfort  to  find  that 
Cousin  Hester,  if  unappi  t  ciated  when  present,  \va^  at  least 
missed  when  absent ;  and  when  I  went  up-stairs,  1  tried 
to  recover  my  fright  and  mortification,  and  thought  to 
please  her  hy  showing  her  how  invaluable  she  really  was. 
Alas  !  she  did  not  see  it,  or,  at  least,  lost  si^ht  of  it  in 
her  distress  at  liis  discomfort ;  and  though  she  said  no- 
thing but  thanks,  I  am  sure  she  resolved  from  that  minute 
never  to  trust  him  to  me  again.  She  came  down  to 
luncheon,  looking  wretchedly,  positively  plain.  Unde 
Hetheringham  asked  her  what  she  meant  to  do  about 
going. 

^  Which  would  yon^like,  Papa  ?*  she  asked. 
*  That  is  no  answer/  was  his  reply;  *yon  must  decide 
for  yourself.* 

Nuw  I  am  sure  Hester  would  gladly  have  run  all  risks, 
and  endured  all  discomforts  and  miseries,  if  she  had  but 
known  whether  her  father  would  like  to  take  such  a  pale* 
fiioed,  heavy-eyed  companion,  as  she  would  be.  She  sat 
and  thought,  till  Uncle  Hetheringham  looked  up  with  his 
sharp  *  Well  ?*  Oh  !  why  did  he  not  help  her  out  ?  His 
*  well'  frightened  her  into  deciding  to  go,  because,  I  sup- 
pose, it  was  the  alternative  most  disagreeable  to  herself, 
for  she  was  nol  in  the  least  fit  to  go  even  then,  and  her 
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eoM  only  promked  to  be  woese  to-morrow.   *  Very  well,' 

Uncle  Hetheringham  answered,  and  went  on  with  faia 
]uiu;heon.  I  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not,  but  dear 
brave  Harry  burst  out»  ^  Hesteri  you  can't  m^nt  it  ? 
Papa,  pray  don't  let  her  go ;  Nurse  declares  it  would  kill 
ber  to  go,  and  you  know  how  ill  you  were  the  apring  after 
Mam—' 

He  stopi  ed  short  suddenly.  It  was  tlie  first  time  I 
had  heard  Aunt  Hester  even  alluded  to,  not  that  she  was 
forgotten,  and  X  beiieve  by  Uacie  Hetheringham  least  of 
all,  though  I  think  he  tried  to  forget  'her.   Not  one 

feature  of  his  face  moved  now,  as  he  answered,  *  Very 
well,  no  doubt  Nurse  knows  best ;  she  certainly  is  not  tit 
to  be  seen/ 

Hester  ioond  a  strange  comfort  io  these  words,  for  they 
seeemed  to  prove  that  he  would  have  been  ashamed  of 

her  ;  and.  to  that,  ai'tcr  all,  it  was  settled  as  he  wished. 
Her  face  brightened,  the  headache  of  the  previous  day  was 
gone,  and  fihe  roused  hei  seif  to  the  uttermost  to  please  her 
father,  and  make  the  boys  happy  in  the  house  that  long 
rainy  aftemocm,  for  the  unusual  confinement  to  the  house 
soon  beirun  to  tell  on  the  restless  Harry,  and  ci  irkct-iu\  inf|^ 
Johnnie.  Charlie  was  much  less  trouble  ;  he  was  quite 
content  to  beat  me  four  times  running  chess,  and  then  do 
the  same  to  Hester.  The  only  mishap  of  the  afternoon  was, 
Uncle  Hetheringham's  coming  in  to  know  who  had  been 
across  the  hall  in  dirty  boots  ;  luckily  Julmnie  was  iu  the 
room,  and  diverted  the  scuiding  to  the  real  oulprit  by 
denouncing  himselt^  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

We  bad  just  finished  our  early  tea,  when  Uncle  Hether- 
ingham started.  He  was  going  on  his  way  to  stop  at  an 
old  Master  Hicks',  who  had  sent  to  see  him  ;  and  I  must 
say  this  for  Uncle  Hetheringham,  that  ibr  that  time  his 
SUention  to  his  parish  was  remarkable.  Now  he  would 
have  been  thought  a  better  squire  than  rector;  but,  then, 
he  wes  in  edvance  of  his  ege.  Hester  went  out  to  see  bim 
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off,  and  to  attend  tol  hia  kst  directlona ;  so  the  boji  and  I 
were  left  alone,  and  we  sat  qaietly  enoagli  till  we  heard 

the  hall  door  closed,  and  so  knew  he  was  gone.  Then 
Roger,  who  had  been  yawning  over  a  novel  all  the  after- 
noon, looked  up. 

^  What  an  abominable  wet  evening  !'  he  said,  looking 
out  at  the  torrents  of  rain*   *I  saj,  Harry,  let^a  have  a 

game  at  something.* 
'  All  right.' 

*  Fetch  the  cards^  will  you ;  we  could  make  up  four  for 
whist.   Consin'  Charlotte^  you  will  join  us  ? 
Now  Eoger^s  manners  were  very  like  Unele  Hether- 

inghani'Sj  only  my  cousin's  couvtesj  always  seemed  to  me 
put  on  ;  but  perhaps  this  feeling  arose  from  my  Laving 
known  him  as  a  very  rude  schoolboy^  and  from  knowing 
he  was  still  often  anything  bnt  eourteons  to  his  younger 
brothers,  or  even  to  Hester.  I  did  not  Uke  him,  I  could 
not  like  him  :  the  admiration  I  could  not  help  feeling 
freely  for  his  good  carriage,  and  good  looks,  and  mental 
cleverness,  was  quite  another  thing.  I  don't  think  he 
liked  me ;  he  was  always  so  very  polite^  and  nothing  n^ore, 
to  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  just  the  same  to  him.  How* 
ever,  he  spoke  pleasantly  enough  now,  and  I  was  very  fond 
of  whist.  We  often  had  whist  parties  at  home,  and  not 
unfrequently  I  was  allowed  to  fill  up  a  vacant  fourth. 
Besides,  Roger  knew  I  eould  not  play  brilliantly^  or  talk 
French  fluently,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  I  could  do 
something  well,  if  only  whist  playing,  so  I  consented. 
There  was  a  little  whispering  between  Harry  and  Johnnie, 
a  few  doubtful  glaiK  es  at  Roger,  a  good  earnest  stare  at 
all  three  from  Charlie,  who  was  working  out  a  practice 
sum  for  his  own  diversion ;  and  when  I  went  away  for  a 
few  minutes  on  Hester's  calling  me,  I  heard  a  storm  of 
voices  behind  me.  But  when  I  came  back  all  was  ready ; 
counters  and  cards  out ;  Koger,  and  Harry,  and  Johnnie, 
in  their  places;  Charlie  looking  rather  disoonaohitely ;  and 
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my  chair  placed  ready.   Boger  had  began  to  deali  wheo 

it  struck  me  that  very  likely  Roger  had  never  expected 
me  to  say  'yes,*  and  tliat  Charlie,  most  likely  the  best 
whist  player  of  the  party,  was  greatly  disappointed  at 
being  left  out.  I  was  trying  to  beat  a  retreat,  so  skilfully 
88  to  let  no  one  guess  my  real  reason,  for  fear  Boger^s 
politeness  should  overpower  me,  when  Hester  came  in. 
What  a  start  she  gave  !  she  looked  from  one  to  tlie  other 
in  astonishment.  At  length  she  came  up  to  Roger,  and 
whispered  something  quietly.  He  took  no  heed,  and 
finished  dealing;  but  I  saw  Harry  look  genuinely  uncom- 
fortable, and  Johnnie  colour  high.  Findin^^  Roger  took 
no  notice,  she  spoke  out,  looking  more  uncomfortable  than 
any  of  the  three :  ^  Harry !  Johnnie !  I  think  you  must 
forget :  papa  has  forbidden  cards  by  daylight  I* 

Johnnie  looked  foolish,  Hany  looked  at  Roger,  and  - 
Roger  answered,  '  Will  you  be  so  good,  Hester,  as  to 
attend  to  your  own  business,  and  lea\'e  us  to  ours  V 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Roger,'  said  Hester,  '  but  I  cannot 
allow  it ;  it  is  papa's  order,  not  mine.  Harry !  Johnnie ! 
put  down  those  cards ;  you  know  you  are  disobeying  him.' 

I  had  flung  down  mine  long  ago,  and  stood  lookincr  on 
the  boys  in  indignation,  on  Hester  with  wonder.  Her 
cheek  had  flushed  with  pain  and  distress  higher  than  any 
of  the  culprits ;  she  alone  looked  grieved  enough  for  all 
three,  but  she  stood  firm — she  was  fighting  for  her  father^s 
authority.  Johnnie,  at  least,  wavered,  but  Roger  roused 
himself  to  set  his  induence  against  his  sister's. 

^  Nonsense.  Do  yon  think  we  are  to  obey  a  girl  like 
you  ?  Pray,  Johnnie,  are  you  afraid  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  neglecting  Hester's  advice  f  If  so,  we  can 
do  without  you.' 

Johnnie  took  up  his  cards  again,  and  Harry  said,  '  Why 
should  you  mind,  Hester!  There  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  papa  should  hear  of  it,  and  if  he  should,  it  would 
not  be  your  fault,  you  know  1* 

VOL.  16.  4  PART  91. 
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'  But  I  do  mind  that  you  should  do  when  he  is  away 
what  joa  lirould  not  dare  do  if  he  were  here.  Haiiyt 
dear,  for  my  eake,  pray  leave  off.  He  says  I  am  no  good 
in  the  house,  and  I  am  not,  indeed,  if  you  disobey  Iiim  in 
this  way.* 

'  He  does  not  tell  the  truth,  then/  said  RogeTf  carelefisljy 
anraDgmg  hia  cards;  *  jou  do  better  than  meet  people 
when  jou  keep  to  your  own  place.    CoBMy  Charlie !  we 

"Want  a  fourth.' 

Charlie  looked  and  longed,  and  this  was  Hester's'  last 
pang,  that  all  the  boys  should  desert  her  in  will,  all  but 
one  in  deed.  She  entreated,  Roger  oolj  laughed ;  and — 
I  hate  writing  it  of  Harry  and  Johnnie,  but  I  must  tell 
the  truth — they  joined  at  last,  and  began  their  game  Avith 
a  dummy,  and  paid  no  heed  to  her  entreaties.  I  know 
what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  done :  made  an  attack 
on  Johnnie,  as  youngest  and  weakest,  and  the  only  one 
whom  we  had  a  dbanee  of  conquering,  and  have  forced  lum 
out  of  the  room,  when  two  could  not  have  phiyed  j  but  most 
likely  1  shoidd  have  done  wrong,  for  I  ibund  I  always  did  so 
whenever  I  interfered.  I  do  not  think  1  could  have  done 
as  Hester  did.  She  came  to  sit  down  by  me  in  the  window- 
seat  and  worked.  I  never  in  my  life  before  wished  to  be  a 
man,  but  I  did  then,  to  have  compelled  those  great  cow- 
ardly boys  not  to  abuse  her  helplessness.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  the  only  thing  I  could  do^. threaten  to  tell 
Unde  Hetherittgham  of  them  myself  if  they  did  not  leave 
off,  when  I  remembered  in  time  it  was  certainly  not  my 
place  to  speak,  and  most  likely  I  should  repent  it  deeply  if 
I  did.  So  Hester  and  I  sat  perfectly  silent  whilst  their 
first  mkwardness  died  away,  and  they  became  first  hi^py, 
then  merry,  ni  last  uproarious;  even  I,  in  all  my  indigna- 
tion, could  scarcely  help  laughing  with  ]\OL^er  and  Harry, 
at  the  middy  s  (jueer  ideas  on  whist  playing. 

So  had  things  gone  on  fi>r  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an 
honri  when  the  door  opened,  and  these  was  Unole  Hether- 
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ingham.  I  never  shall  ibrget  his  terrible  anger:  'Put 
those  cards  fay  this  minute^  if  you  please;'  and  his  displea* 
sure  was  all      worse  for  being  so  calm.  *  Now  ereryone 

of  jou  to  your  own  rooms  this  minute.  I  shall  speak  to 
you  to-morrow  about  this/ 

And  they  all  obeyed  without  a  word.  But,  then,  he 
turned  on  Hester,  and  reproached  her  passionately  and 
bitterly  for  allowing  disobedience  to  his  known  wishes, 
and  worse  stili,  sitting  by  and  countenancing  it. 

She  did  not  attempt  one  excuse,  one  palliation — porliap^ 
he  would  not  have  listened  to  her ;  but  I  would  have 
tried  myself  to  tell  him  the  truth,  had  not  Hester^s  piteous 
look  restrained  me.  He  must  have  been  dreadfully  dis- 
turbed— and  no  wonder,  for  to  find  his  sons'  obedience 
was  mere  eye-service,  would  have  been  a  sore  pang  to  any 
&ther— for  he  left  the  room  again  without  saying  what  he 
had  come  home  for,  to  leave  orders  for  a  horse  and  man  to 
go  ior  the  Norchcster  physician  for  Master  Hicks,  and  so 
after  he  was  gone,  he  came  back  once  more  to  tell  Hester. 
No  wonder  his  cold  disappointed  tone  cut  her  to  the  heart, 
but  why  did  she  not  speak?  He  was  calmer  then,  and 
would  have  listened,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She  went 
and  did  his  bidding,  and  then  came  and  sat  down  a^^ain 
by  me ;  she  even  took  up  her  work  again,  but  her  fingers 
trembled,  so  I  doubt  if  she  made  more  than  half-a-dozen 
stitches  in  that  half-hour,  in  which  we  sat  in  utter  silence. 
I  could  not  have  trusted  my  voice  to  speak,  even  if  I  had 
kuuNvii  what  to  say,  and  I  did  not. 

At  length  Nurse  Hammond  came  into  see  if  Miss  Hes? 
ter  were  not  g^g  to  bed.  Dear  old  Nmse  Hammond ! 
you  seemed  a  godsend*  I  had  been  longing  to  propose  it, 
but  knew  Hester  would  refuse,  thinking  of  the  long  lonely 
evening  before  me,  in  the  place  of  the  pleasant  merry  one 
we  had  expected.  But  Nurse  would  not  listen  to  her 
objections.  Sometimes  I  resented  her  treating  her  young 
mistress  too  little  as  a  mistress,  too  much  as  a  child ;  but 
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now  I  could  have  cried  for  joy  to  see  how  sbe  loved  and 

t-ended  Iier — how,  when  I  letter  had  passively  swallowed 
all  Nurse*^  medicaments  and  gruel}  and  Nurse  had  tucked 
her  up  warm  and  tight,  the  good  woman  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  as  if  she  were  her  own  child,  and  Hester  laid 
her  head  one  minute  ou  that  kind  shoulder,  as  if  it  were 
indeed  a  mother's. 

I  said  good-nighty  and  went.  I  hoped  when  she  was 
alone  she  might  give  way.  I  had  told  her  I  should  spend 
the  evenin<}r  in  writin*^  home,  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  the  best  way  of  silencing  her  care  for  my  dullness;  and 
so  I  did  write,  though  I  had  written  the  day  before,  and ' 
dared  not  write  what  I  longed  to  write,  to  teU  my  mother 
all,  and  beg  her  to  tell  me  whether  Hester  were  right  or 
wrong.  She  must  have  been  silent  to  shelter  her  bro- 
thers, but  surely  the  silence  fvas  still  a  deception,  a  kind 
of  silent  equivocation,  though  it  entailed  on  her  all  the 
displeasure  and  misery,  to  avoid  which  most  people  would 
have  been  tempted  to  use  it.  I  wrote  little,  I  thought 
much.  Hester  must  be  cleared :  if  she  would  not  speak, 
I  must.  But,  then,  had  I  any  right  to  interfere,  to  render 
all  her  sutferings  useless,  and  to  expose  her  to  new  ones 
by  exposing  Harry  and  Johnnie?  I  did  not  care  for 
Roger — should  have  been  glad  to  expose  Mm.  Oh  I  if 
I  could  only  have  asked  my  mother!  if  she  only  had  been 
there  I  And  as  poor  Hester's  pale,  sad,  tearless  f;icc,  rose 
before  me,  I  laid  down  my  pen  for  good,  and  cried  bitterly. 

But  good  Nurse  Hammond  did  not  think  her  duty  done 
yet.  vShe  came  in  to  look  after  me,  under  pretence  ol" 
looking  after  the  fire ;  lor  when  I  had  come  down  from 
Cousin  Hester's  room,  a  blaring,  roaring  fire,  was  gleam- 
ing on  the  dull  walls,  and  ten\2)ting  one  to  forget  the  wet 
and  damp  without,  mul  the  loneliness  within,  perhaps  cold 
too ;  for  alter  all  that  is  vSaid  about  old-iashioued,  real 
midsummers,  even  in  my  youth,  winter  and  summer  some- 
times fought  for  mastery  even  into  June,  and  won  and  lost 
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alternately,  just  as  they  do  now.  Nurse  closed  the  shut- 
ters, lighted  the  candles,  brought  in  my  supper  and  stayed, 
waiting  abouti  asked  after  ^Mrs.  Laurence'  and  ^Master 
John,*  till,  when  I  asked  her  to  sit  down,  ibe  dear  old 
woman  sat  down  at  once,  and  stayed  a  good  half- hour. 

At  length  she  told  me  her  grief.  She  was  sure  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong ;  ^  Miss  Hester  was  never  so  cold 
to  her,  hot  when  Master  had  been  scolding  her/  I  could 
not  tell  her  what  she  wanted,  though  I  could  not  deny  the 
fact,  and  Nurse  rose  to  go ;  but  as  she  went,  said,  *  Ah, 
she's  one  in  a  thousand,  Miss  Charlotte,  though  I  say  it  of 
her ;  she's  just  like  her  poor  mother  I'  and  she  wiped  her 
eyes.  'There  ain't  nothing  she  won't  bear  to  save  the 
young  gentlemen,  bless  them,  and  they  need  saving,  ibr 
Ifaster^s  awful  stem  on  them,  and  not  nothing  she  would 
do  for  any  of  us ;  what  we  shall  do  when  she's  gone,  I 
just  can't  say.' 

^GU>ner  I  repeated,  starting  up  and  detaining  her. 
^  Nurse,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  She  has  that  look  about  her,  and  they  say  the  best  go 
first ;  and  didn't  you  notice,  JNIiss,  she  looiied  to-night 
just  as  my  poor  Missus  did  before  she  died  V 

Nurse's  last  words  dispelled  all  the  cheerfulness  her 
entrance  had  created.  I  sat  and  thought,  till  I  grew  so 
wretched,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  started  up,  put 
by  my  desk,  took  up  my  candle,  and  went  to  bed.  I  have 
rince  heard  of  a  poor  schoolboy,  who^  on  hearing  of  his 
brother's  death  at  Alma,  did  the  same  at  noon-day.  I  can 
understand  it.  But  as  I  passed  Hester's  room  I  stopped, 
opened  the  door  very  gently,  crept  to  her  bedside,  and 
drew  back  the  curtains.  She  lay  quite  still,  T  thought 
sleeping,  and  I  stood  many  minutes  looking  on  that  young 
careworn  face.  How  1  wished  1  could  have  seen  one  tear, 
one  trace  of  a  tear,  if  only  oa  the  long  eye-lashes,  which 
the  whiteness  of  her  cheek  made  so  dark  and  dear.  At 
labt,  I  remembered  I  might  wake  her,  and  1  put  down  my 
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candle  where  ite  light  oonld  not  reach  her»  and  stooped 
down  to  give  her  one  kiss;  I  almost  felt  as  if  it 
might  be  a  last  one,  she  looked  so  cold  and  ill,  so  like 
Aunt  Hester.  I  kissed  her  very  softly.  In  a  moment  her 
arms  were  roand  my  neck,  and  she  drew  me  dose,  and 
closer  to  her.  ^  Cousin  Charlotte,'  she  sobbed,  *  I  am 
afraid  I  have  done  wrong — ^you  must  think  very  badly  of 
«  me — ^bnt  oh  I  what  ought  I  to  do  ?' 

I  did  not  seem  to  care  for  anything,  now  the  tears  had 
come  ;  tliey  might  be  bilent,  lingering  tears,  but  they  must 
give  relief, 

^  I  am  sure  you  did  what  yoo  thought  rig^ti'  I  answer^ 
ed ;  *  only  don't  you  think-—' 

But  for  once  she  interrupted  me. 

*  My  mother's  last  words  to  me  were,  Ilestor,  you  must 
stand  hetween  your  lather  and  the  hoys,*'  and  I  know  she 
meant  Roger  most  of  all ;  and— Charlotte^  how  else  can  I 

do  it  r 

I  could  not  tell,  I  could  not  advise ;  I  could  only  ieel 
very  thankful  to  feel  so  sure  that  if  ever  Iwere  left  as  poor 
Hester  was,  I  should  never  he  left  with  such  erbel  last 

words.  I  say  cruel  advisedly,  for  did  they  not  cast  false 
lights  and  shadows  on  a  path  of  duty  already  perplexed 
enough  f 

I  couM  only  kiss  her  again  and  again  ;  and  if  she  caied 

for  my  love  as  I  did  for  liers,  or  knew  the  love  and  revcr* 
ence  of  which  those  kisses  were  the  tokens,  they  must 
have  giv^  her  some  pleasure,  if  they  could  not  comfort 
But  I  do  not  tiiink  she  was  thinking  of  me,  till  al  last  die 

kissed  me  in  return,  and  said  '  irood-nigbt.* 

'  If  I  could  only  help  yoU|  Hester  T 

^  Pray»  pray,  don't  grieve  yourself  about  m»,  Charlotte ; 
if  I  only  knew  whether  I  had  done  right  Bat— 4t  b 
those  poor  boys.    Why  did  I  not  prevent  it  V 

'  You  did  the  best  you  could ;  you  did,  indeed,'  X  au* 
swered,  earnestly. 
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*  All  that  ffOtt  would  liave  done  f 

I  hesitated. 

*  Tell  me !  I  am  sure  it  most  be  mj  fault  somewhere  T 
and  she  kept  mj  hand  hsU 

'Except,  I  think— I  can't  teiV  I  faltered;  ^  but  till  I 
knew  about  Aunt  Hester,  I  wondered  yon  did  not  threaten 

to  tell  Uncle  Hetheringham  if  they  went  on.' 

^  Do  you  thiuk  she  would  have  done  it !'  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

N0|  I  did  not  think  Aunt  Hester  would,  yet  I  felt  as  if 
she  must  haye  been  wrong  in  not  doing  it,  and  so  I  could 

not  answer.     I  kissed  her  once  more,  and  went  to  my 

own  room»  more  miserable  and  perplexed  than  I  had  ever 
felt  before. 

Hester  did  not  come  down  to  breakfiwt  the  next  day. 
Nurse  Hammond  was  in  her  glory.   Now  Master  was  out 

of  the  house,  and  Hester  invalided,  she  reigned  merci'uUy 
and  gloriously,  but  supreme.  She  took  her  young  mistress 
into  her  own  hands ;  and  oh  1  the  endless  sops  and  basins 
of  gruel  I  enoountered  on  the  stairs  that  morning ! 

I  met  the  boys,  and  we  looked  very  foolish,  no  won- 
der. Roger  came  down  very  late,  and  very  polite;  he 
treated  last  night's  occurrences  as  things  that  had  never 
been,  diseournng  courteously  on  the  weather,  and  such 
other  light  topics  as  he  thought  my  understanding  equal 
to.  There  is  nothing  more  annoying  to  a  woman,  than  to 
be  treated  by  a  clever  man  as  an  irrational  creature ;  and 
I  have  always  thought  this  mortification,  though,  no 
doubt,  yery  good  for  me,  may  have  helped  to  j^qjudice  me 
against  Roger. 

The  morning  passed  away,  and  in  spite  of  Nurse's  re- 
monstrances, almost  anger,  Hester  came  down  in  time  for 
luneheon,  or  rather,  in  time  for  her  lather's  expected 
letom.  The  first  si^t  of  her  beiuing  brought  all  my 
peri^ezitiee  to  a  decision.  She  to  look  the  only  guilty 
oiie  ^    She  to  be  shyer  of  the  boys  than  they  were  of  her  I 
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I  waited  till  Roger  left  the  room,  and  then  following, 

asked  if  I  could  speak  with  him.  I  told  him  of  his  father's 
mistaken  view  of  Hester's  conduct,  of  all  she  had  sutlered 
from  his  displeasore,  and  would  suffer  in  silence  if  he  did 
not  step  forward  and  exculpate  her — and  he  refused.  I 
don't  care  for  the  polite  veil  of  obscurity  which  he  tried  to 
throw  over  his  words — they  meant  a  refusal.  I  told 
myself  I  had  expected  nothing  better  from  him ;  but  I  had, 
and  was  sorely  disappointed.  I  would  make  another  trial, 
and  I  told  him  so,  I  saw  Harry  in  the  garden,  ran  after 
him,  caught  him  up,  and  put  my  arm  in  bis,  and  told  him 
what  I  had  told  Roger.  After  Boger^s  comfortable 
courtesies,  it  wiis  a  comfort  to  see  Ilnrry'ii  burning  cheeks, 
and  liear  his  awkward  monosyllables.  *  You  want  us  to 
tell  Papa  ?  he  said,  guessing  my  meaning,  for  I  did  not 
ask  it.  *  I — ^it*8  abominable  she  should  sufler  for  us  ;  but 
— you  see  her  row  is  over,  and  can't  be  helped,  ours  is  to 
come,  and  it  will  be  bad  enough  without  auy  voluntary 
confessions — still — I  wish  you  had  not  told  me,  Cousin 
Charlotte.  I  can't  think  why  she  cares  so  much  for  Papa's 
anger  ;  I  am  sure  lie  would  not  scold  her  half  so  much,  if 
she  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  him.  And  why  did  not 
she  speak  out  last  night,  it  makes  it  so  awkward  now  Y 

^  Shall  I  tell  you  why,'  I  said,  stopping  with  a  sudden 
resolution;  *it  was  to  shelter  you  all,  because — Aunt 
Hester's  last  words  were  to  beg  her  to  stand  between  you 
and  your  father.' 

Harry  stopped  short.  *  I'll  tell,'  he  said  ;  *  I  wish  I  had 
known  that  before.  But  I  must  speak  to  Johnnie :  you 
see  it  involves  us  all  alike.' 

I  had  not  recognized  that  very  clearly  before.  I  was 
involving  three  in  additional  disgrace  for  the  sake  of  one, 
and  it  rather  staggered  me,  especially  when  I  looked  and 
saw  for  bow  much  I  should  be  responsible,  and  remem- 
bered how  mach  that  one  would  gUdly  have  endured^ 
rather  than  increase  in  any  way  the  trouble  in  which  her 
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brothers  already  were.  But  the  truth  would  bo  known, 
that  was  a  great  comfort ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  could  be  free  and  hnippj  again 
till  it  were — I  could  not  believe  that  even  Roger  himself 
could  be  really  at  ease^  or  at  peace,  wiiilst  another  was 
bearing  his  proper  burden*  Harry  came  in  with  me,  and 
we  went  to  the  school-room  again  ;  there  we  had  left 
Johnnie.  When  we  reached  the  door,  I  stopped :  *  Harry, 
would  you  mind  ?'  I  said,  and  put  my  arms  round  his 
neckf'and  kissed  him  ;  '  it  is  so  good  of  yon.' 

^  Don't  say  that  yet,'  he  answered,  colouring*  ^  I  de* 
clare  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  have  courage  to  speak 
out  wlien  the  time  comes.' 

(Jncle  Hetheringham  did  not  come  home  till  a  good 
deal  later  than  we  had  expected.  He  called  the  boys 
without  saying  a  word  to  us  ;  be  even  forgot  his  usual 
courtliness  to  me.  Hester  looked  after  them^  and  I  too» 
and  I  think  I  suffered  at  least  as  much  as  she  did»  I  knew 
BO  much  better  how  fully  their  delinquencies  would  be 
made  known.  I  need  not  say  Eoger  was  not  there  ;  he 
had  come  in  just  in  time  for  luncheon,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  oyer,  had  ridden  over  to  Norchester.  Hester  sat  there^ 
growing  whiter  and  whiter,  colder  and  colder.  *  Won't 
you  go  up  stairs  and  lie  down  ?'  I  said  at  last.  She  rose, 
and  trembled  so^  I  put  her  arm  in  mine^  and  she  let  it  lie 
there. 

As  we  came  into  the  hall,  the  study-door  opened,  Harry 

and  Johnnie  came  out.  Johnnie,  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands,  and  sobbing  without  restraint ;  he  rushed  past  us, 
and  dashed  up-stairs.  Bany  stood  still  at  the  foot  of  the 
sturcase  to  let  us  pass.  I  stole  one  glance  into  his  face ;  it 
wore  a  look  with  which  no  son  should  ever  have  left  his 
father^s  presence.  I  cannot  forget  the  pain  that  look  gave 
me.  I  hope  Hester  did  not  see  it ;  at  least  she  took  no 
outward  notice  of  it,  and  let  me  help  her  to  her  room, 
arrange  her  coverings  for  her,  and  read  to  her.   I  oliered, 
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beeftttse  I  could  not  bear  to  go  down-stalrsi  to  be  alone 

and  think.  I  looked  round  for  a  book,  her  Bible  was 
lying  on  the  table,  I  took  it  up  and  read ;  she  put  her 
hand  into  minO)  as  if  I  had  found  what  she  need^ ;  and 
as  I  read  the  words  of  lo^e  and  peace,  spoken  by  One 
Who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  her  face  grew  less  care- 
worn, less  anxious. 

But  when  I  had  finished,  she  would  go  down.  We 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  Uncle  Hetheringham  was 
there.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  then  turned  to  his 
daughter.  '  Hester/  he  said,  stemlyi  ^  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  the  truth  last  night 

Hester  looked  at  him,  looked  at  me. 

*.Tour  cousin  did  not  tell  ine;  I  should  have  been 
much  obliged  to  her  if  she  had,'  he  answeredi  coldly, 
*  Harry  told  me  the  whole  story.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
accusing  you  falsely  last  night,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for 
my  daughter's  setting  my  sons  the  example  of  deceiving 
me.  Another  time,  please  remember  they  are  bound  to 
obey  you  as  roueb  as  myselfi  and,  if  necessary,  I  will 

enforce  your  authority,' 

*  Papa — '    Her  white  lips  refused  to  move. 

Uncle  Hetheringham  was  not  a  Tindicttve  man ;  I  don't 
think  he  meant  to  be  crueL  He  looked  at  her ;  perhaps 
he  saw  the  painful  likeness  to  his  wife's  sad,  anxious  ex- 
pression, more  painful  on  so  young  a  face  as  his  daugh* 
ter's.   He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her. 

*  You  are  not  well^*  he  said.  *  I  don't  want  any  more 
said  about  it ;  only  another  time  complain  to  me,'  and  he 
left  the  room. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  off  slowly  enough.  I  had 
got  into  the  way  of  sitting  in  the  school-room  during  tea- 
time,  and  enjoyed  its  free  and  merry  atmosphere  ;  but  to- 
night it  was  dull  enough.  Harry  sat  up,  straight,  and 
sullen,  and  defiant ;  Johnnie  was  in  the  lowest  of  spiritSi 
and  looked  ready  to  cry  at  any  minnteb  He  was  very 
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fond  of  his  father,  and,  in  his  own  way*  took  hia  diaplea- 

sure  as  much  to  lieai  t  as  Hester  did. 

The  first  time  we  saw  Roger  was  at  the  late  dinner ; 
but  I  think  he  had  only  warded  off  the  storm  for  a  time» 
for  when  he  and  Uncle  Hetheringham  joined  ns  at  tea»' 
the  atmo8|>here  of  the  drawlDg-room  grew  gloomier  and 

gloomier  th»an  ever. 

At  last  that  wretched  evening  came  to  an  end.  It 
struck  ten,  and  we  said  good-night.  Harry  rather  linger* 
ed,  turning  oyer  the  pages  of  the  hook  he  had  heen  read- 
ing ;  his  father  looked  up,  and  said,  *  Hany,  if  s  quite 
time  for  you  to  go,*  and  Harry,  without  a  word,  followed 
us  out  of  the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  ns. 

^rii  bear  it  this  once  because  I  determined  I  would 
bear  anything ;  hot  I  never  will  again !'  he  burst  ont, 
pasrionatelf  •   *  Papa—' 

Hester  laid  her  hand  entreatingly  on  his  arm,  I  seized 
the  candle  he  had  lighted  for  me,  (for  in  whatever  temper 
they  might  be^  it  was  rarely  a  Hetheringham  forgot  he 
was  a  gentleman,)  and  ran  away.  It  might  be  cowardly, 
but  I  could  not  Mp  it ;  it  was  so  unlike  home,  my  own 
dear  home.  I  passed  Johnnie's  door  to  go  to  my  room  ; 
it  was  ajar,  and  he  called  *  Hester.' 

'It  is  1,  not  Hester/  I  said,  stopping.  'Sliall  I  tell 
herr 

<  Where  18  she  P 

'  Nut  come  up  yet.' 

'  Come  in,  Cousin.   Who  is  she  with  ? 
'  Harry/ 

'  Oh,  ^aV B  rights'  said  the  boy*  sitting  up  in  bed. 
*  Cousin  Charlotte,  come  here.  She'll  make  it  right,  won*t 

she  ?    It's  very  wretched  V 

I  said  ^  yes '  with  all  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  know 
quite  to  what  his  'it'  referred.  As  I  drew  closer,  I  saw 
his  dear  merry  face  was  all  red  and  swollen  with  crying. 

<I  can't  think  how  we  oouM  be  so  wicked  last  night,' 
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he  Baid.  *  Ton  don't  know  how  dreadfully  angry  papa 
was ;  and  the  worst  wasy  Harry  wonld  answer,  and  that 

made  it  ten  times  worse  for  hira.  And  he  has  been  say- 
ing sucli  things,  I  don't  know  what  he  means.  Oh  I  if 
mamma  had  never  died  V  and  he  turned  his  face  into  his 
pillow,  and  cried  outright. 

I  could  only  say,  *  I  am  sure  Hester  only  wishes  to  be 
like  a  mother  to  you  all.' 

*  Yes,  I  do  love  her  very  much,'  and  he  looked  up  ; 
*  but  it  is  very  different,  and  I  behaved  so  badly  to  her 
last  night,  and  then  she  cares  just  as  maeh  for  us  as  for 
herself  and  Charlotte,'  and  he  caught  my  hand.  *  Don't 
you  tiiink  Nurse  is  right,  she  looks  so  ill  ?* 

*  It  is  very  wicked  of  Nurse  to  say  such  things,'  I  said 
quickly. 

*  But  yon  think  so  too,  and  when  she  is  gone,  I  don't 
know  what  we  shall  do,'  and  he  bnried  his  face  again ; 

but  the  poor  little  fellow  s  despondency  gave  a  sudden 
happiness  to  me. 

Hester  was  heartily  loved  somewhere.  If  she  had 
but  known  it,  it  would  have  made  heart  lighter  for 
her  work  ;  and  she  was  too  shy  even  of  her  brothers  to 
show  her  love  for  them  as  she  would  have  liked  to  have 
done. 

'  I  wish  you  would  let  her  know  how  you  love  her,'  I 
said  eagerly, '  and  make  the  most  of  her  yon  can.  You 
cannot  make  enough  of  her.' 

'  No  ;  she  is  just  like  mamma,  isn't  she  ?  The  coming 
home  again  was  not  half  so  bad  as  I  expected  ;  sometimes 
one  almost  ibrgets  she's  gone,  all  about  the  house  seems  so 
much  the  same.  I  don't  mean  the  things^  but  the  same 
spirit — air — you  know  what  I  mean.' 

*  Yes/  I  said,  '  it  is  so — "a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  and 
I  am  sure  a  conscientious  one;  and  1  sighed. 

'  Yes,  she  just  waits  to  see  what  is  right,  and  then 
steers  straight  for  it;  and  yet  she  doesn't  succeed  in 
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satisfying  people.   It  seems  as  if  it  could  be  no  good  to 

try  so  hard  to  be  good.    I  can't  understand  it.' 

*Nor  can  I  quite/  I  said  thoughtfully,  and  I  stood 
playing  with  my  candle,  pondering  over  the  boy's  words 
— ^words  which  might  so  well  have  been  my  own. 
^Johnnie,*  I  said,  suddenly  hiding  my  face  by  kissing 
him,  *  I  do  see  ;  it  is  the  praise  of  God,  not  of  maii,  lor 
which  one  sliould  care  ;  and  wlietlicr  Hester  pleases  men 
or  noty  she  does  Himy  and  that  is  aU  which  will  signify  if 
—if— whenever  she  does  die/ 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  put  that  in  my  head/  said  Johnnie 
gravely  ;  'and/  he  went  on  brightening,  'do  you  Jaiow, 
1  don't  think  she  will  die  ;  she  looked  worse  than  this 
a  year  ago^  and  Dr.  Hadden  said — I  don't  know  what, 
but  that  people  who  used  their  minds  or  worried  them- 
selves,  or  something,  often  looked  delicate  when  they 
were  not  really  ;  their  minds  wore  out  their  bodies — at 
least  seemed  to  do  so  ;  and  you  know  she  got  well  then, 
though  Nurse  declared  she  never  would/ 

^  We  never  heard  of  that  illness,'  I  began  eagerly,  when 
the  sound  of  voices,  I  thought  Harry's,  coming  up-stairs 
roused  me.  *  Good-night,  dear  Joluiiiie/  1  said  hastily, 
ki.ssing  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  went  out  into  the* 
landing,  and  found  the  voices  I  heard  came  from  the  hall. 
The  loudest  was  Harry's,  and  even  where  I  stood  I  could 
hear  his  angry  *  I  don*t  care  what  you  say,  it  will  be  long 
enough  before  I  shall  be  ready  to  beg  his  pardon  again. 
1  don't  care  if  I  was  impertinent,  I — ' 

I  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  warn  them,  but  I  was 
too  late.  The  drawing-room  door  was  some  way  off  in  the 
front'  hall,  but  no  wonder  that  tone  penetrated  even  there. 
Uncle  Hethenngham  came  out.  *  Did  1  not  tell  you  to  go 
to  hed,  Sir  ?'  ht;  Ix'^^^aa  angrily.    *Now  go  this  minute.' 

Harry  stood  still  one  second,  hut  neither  pride  nor 
sullennesa  could  stay  bis  temper  now.  He  stamped  his 
foot  upon  the  floor,  and  I  saw  an  answer  bursting  from 
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his  lipa.  I  dashed  down  the  stairs  and— just  as  I  reached 
the  bottom,  off  fell  my  snuffers  in  one  direetion,  my  ex* 

tinguisber  in  another. 

I  am  sure  Uncle  Hetheringham  most  have  stamped 
inwardlyi  though  he  restrained  every  outward  sign  of 
impatience  at  my  awkwardness.   I  could  have  sat  down 

and  cried  at  my  mishap  ;  but  I  deserved  it ;  bow  often 
had  my  mother  told  me  ot  my  habit  of  iidgetting  anything 
I  had  in  my  band  whilst  thinking ;  and  I  remembered  how 
I  had  tormented  the  wick  of  my  candle  whilst  talking  to 
Johnnie,  But  after  all,  perhaps,  my  mishap  effected  what  I 
most  wanted  better  than  anything  else  I  could  have  done. 

Harry  sprang  forward  and  picked  up  the  snuffersi 
which  were  sticking  upright  in  the  oak  boards ;  but  as 
for  the  extingnisheiy  he  searched  right  and  left  in  vain, 
and  at  last  had  to  extract  it  on  hands  and  knees  with  the 
help  of  a  cricket-bat,  from  under  an  old  carved  cabinet 
which  stood  in  the  furthest  and  darkest  corner  of  the  hall. 
I  had  stood  by  all  this  time,  growing  wretcheder  and 
wretcheder,  hotter  and  hotter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Uncle  Uetheringham  remarked  on  the 
beauty  of  the  moon  which  now  we  saw  streaming  through 
the  stair-case  window.  (Hester  was  lighting  Harry  with 
the  hall  candle,  mine  was  out  somehow ;  I  think  in  my 
confusion  I  must  have  blown  it  out  myself.)  It  was  very 
good  of  him,  but  1  could  hardly  manage  to  answer  him  by 
even  yes  and  no*  But  when  Harry  had  done  his  task, 
and  came  and  restored  the  snuffers  and  extinguisher  to 
their  proper  places,  there  was  a  bright  smile  on  his  face 
which  neither  courtesy  nor  ill-t( mper  could  keep  back. 
After  that  I  did  not  care  ii  Uncle  iletheriugham  thought 
me  the  most  awkward  girl  in  England  or  not ;  at  any 
rate,  Harry^s  &ce  had  lost  that  fierce,  hard  look,  and  he 
lighted  his  cuadle  now,  wished  us  guod-uight,  and  went 
up-stairs  without  another  word. 

(To  be  ctmtumMLJ  A.  C  D. 
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OR,  ROMANCE  IN  LOW  LIFE. 

The  following  fragments  are  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
of  the  life  of  a  man  of  singular  character,  and  in  whose 
career  I  was  once  deeply  interested*   Much  of  that  life 

was  passed  out  of  my  sight,  and  of  such  portions  I  have 
littlo  or  nothing  to  saj,  no  one  having  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  observe  the  doings  of  so  insignificant  a 
being,  and  he  haying  left  no  record  of  himself  in  letters  to 
a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  as  a  man  in  n  move  elevated 
position  would  have  done.  It  ia  seldom  that  the  naked 
facts  of  any  life  would  prove  very  interesting.  I  have^ 
therefore,  without  scruple,  enveloped  those  with  which  I 
have  had  to  deal  in  a  garment  more  or  less  lictitiouj',  re- 
lating conversations  which  I  never  heard,  and  describing 
scenes  which  I  certainly  never  saw,  some  of  whichi  how- 
ever, must  have  actually  passed,  and  do  actually  exist, 
so  that  even  for  my  ilction  I  claim  a  certain  amount  of 
truth. 

I  cannot  for  my  own  part  discern  any  reason  why  the 
lives  of  the  poor  should  not  be  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  those  of  the  rich.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  bold  and 
presumptuous  idea,  to  iancy  that  1  can  so  set  forth  the 
life  and  character  of  one  of  a  class  to  which  I  do  not 
belong,  as  to  win  for  it  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  But  the  story  is  such  as  can  scarcely  fail,  even 
in  feeble  hands,  to  be  interesting,  and  I  am  induced  to 
write  it,  in  the  hope  that  what  took  so  deep  a  hold  of  my 
own  imagination  and  feelings,  may  preach  the  same  lessons 
to  other  hearts,  and  fill  them  with  a  pitiful  consideration 
for  the  afflicted. 

Late  one  summer  evening,  a  party  of  boys  were  piaying 
on  tl^  tvspike  readjust  outside  the  prediiicts  of  the  town 
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of  Andwell.   They  had  ehosen  to  establish  themselves 

where  a  row  of  elm  trees,  though  stripped  of  tiieir  branches, 
until  they  more  resembled  in  figure  a  Turk's-head  broom, 
thaa  their  own  broad  and  spreading  selves,  cast  a  thin 
broken  shadow  over  the  ground,  which  a  high  thick  quick- 
set hed^e  on  one  side  deepened  into  perfect  shade. 

On  the  left  of  the  broad  dusty  rood,  stood  an  irregular 
row  of  small  tidy  brick  tenements^  each  with  its  tiny 
garden  in  front,  and  separate  path  and  gate*   On  the 
other,  ran  the  before -mentioned  hedge,  over  which  was 
•  visible  the  higher  portions  of  the  town,  redeemed  from 
absolute  ugliness,  by  here  and  there  a  well-pitched  gable, 
and  here  and  there  a  handsome  stack  of  chimneys*   At  its 
lower  end,  for  Aadwell  was  built  on  a  declivity,  stood  amid 
a  group  or  two  of  massive  chestnuts,  the  grey  Hint  church, 
with  its  low  broad  tower,  and  its  aisles  almost  as  high  as 
its  nave ;  and  just  over  the  dark  line  of  shrubberies  which 
seemed  to  join  on  to  the  church-yard,  might  be  discerned 
some  portions  of  the  old-fashioned  rectory.    Beyond  wds 
a  long  range  of  bleak  treeless  country,  rich  with  the  ver^ 
dant  crops  which  were  yet  filling  its  fields.   Thei'e  was 
nothing  beautiful  in  the  landscape,  only  the  mellow  light 
of  the  setting  sun  lent  it  a  kind  of  glory,  and  there  was 
something  cheerful  in  the  murmur  of  the  distant  street, 
and  in  the  manifold  signs  of  the  handiwork  of  man. 

But  had  it  been  beautiful  as  one  of  Turner's  pictures, 
it  would  have  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  group 
of  little  boys  who  were  so  busily  playing  on  the  raised 
foot-path.  Their  pastime  consisted  in  bowling  Uieir  mar- 
bles into  a  small  hole  that  they  had  hollowed  in  tlie  road, 
and  which  was  capable  of  containing  two  or  thrci)  of  them. 
Simple  as  it  was,  however,  it  entirely  engrossed  their 
faculties.  Several  games  had  been  played  with  unabated 
interest,  when  the  party  agreed  to  divide  themselves  into 
sides,  and  the  division  had  just  been  effected,  and  the  new 
game  begun,  when  a  carriage  coming  down  the  hiU  out  of 
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the  town,  made  the  boys  suspend  their  sport  to  watch  the 
pretty  pair  of  ponies  which  were  stepping  out  so  gaily. 
A  geutieman  was  driving  them,  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  waj  they  were  pulling  at  the  reins,  and  from  the 
petulant  impatience  of  their  tread,  that  they  wanted  to  go 
faster  down  the  hill  than  he  chose  they  should.  Boy 
like,  the  moment  they  passed,  the  wliole  crew  darted  off 
the  foot-path,  with  a  shout  of  *  whip  behiudi'  and  ran 
after  them  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  ponies,  however, 
broke  into  a  canter,  and  soon  left  the  breathless  Ix^s 
behind  ;  but  in  turning  sharply  round  a  corner,  the  whip, 
which  had  been  carelessly  stuck  in,  dropt  out  unperceived 
by  the  gentleman.  One  of  the  little  boys  picked  it  up, 
and  was  about  to  run  on  after  the  carriage  to  return  it, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  his  companions.  *  Come  back, 
Ralph,  can't  you,'  one  of  them  called  out,  *  let  the  whip 
be.  It  is  no  concern  of  yours,  come  nlung  and  play. 
You  are  ou  my  side,  and  I  won't  let  you  off.* 

A  moment  before,  Balph's  heart  and  soul  had  been  in 
his  game,  but  now  he  was  possessed  with  an  eager  desire 
to  catch  the  ponies,  the  returning  the  whip  being  a  very 
secondary  consideration  in  his  eyes.  He  paused  just  to 
hear  what  his  companions  had  to  say,  shouted  out  in  reply 
an  emphatic  *  I  won't,'  and  darted  off  in  his  hopeless  pur- 
suit. For  an  instant  the  others  gave  chase  to  him,  then 
stopped  with  one  accord,  and  agreeing  that  they  could 
play  just  as  'well  without  hira,  went  back  to  their  hole  and 
their  marbles,  and  laughed  as  they  thought  how  little 
chance  there  was  of  Ralph's  ever  coming  up  with  the 
carriage. 

It  did  not,  indeed,  at  first  sight  seem  a  feasible  under- 
takinp:,  for  with  his  very  best  endeavours  he  could  barely 
keep  it  in  sight.  Though  he  ran  with  all  his  might,  and 
until  his  heavy  cumbrous  shoes  seemed  double  their  usual 
wdght,  the  carriage  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the 
distance  between  him  and  it,  greater  and  greater.  But 
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the  fabj  .could  not  bear  to  be  beateni  and  gtieasm^  from 

knowing  to  whom  they  belonged,  that  the  ponies  were 
on  their  way  home,  he  jumped  over  a  stile  and  took 
to  a  foot*path,  whicb»  after  cutting  off  about  a  mile,  came 
into  the  road  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on.  Erentheuhe 
did  not  loiter,  but  trotted  vigorously  on,  every  now  and 
then  striving  to  ascertain  whereabouts  the  carriage  might 
be  on  the  turnpike,  of  which  he  could  aometimes  catch  a 
glimpse  over  the  fields  and  hedges. 

Neither  carriage  or  ponies,  however,  were  visible  ;  so 
he  ran  on  animated  with  the  hope  of  success,  and  picturing 
to  himself  his  o>vn  small  person  seated  on  a  certain  stile, 
victoriously  awaiting,  wbip-in-hand,  the  arrival  of  the 
ponies,  triumphing  over  them  with  a  kind  of  cool  com- 
posure that  must,  he  thougiit,  be  particulaily  galling  to 
their  feelings. 

The  desired  spot  was  reached  at  last,  and  he  seated 

himself  on  the  upper  bar  of  the  stile,  and  impatiently 
awaited  the  decision  of  time,  which  could  alone  determine 
whether  he  was  defeated  or*  victorious.  He  took  off  his 
cap  to  cool  himself,  but  every  minute  started  up  and  looked 
eagerly  in  the  desired  direction.  He  could  not,  when 
alone  and  unrestrained,  keep  quiet  enough  to  get  cool. 
As  the  moments  sped  away  without  producing  tlie  carriage, 
his  face  darkened,  and  a  sullenly  sorrowful  look  came  into 
his  eyes,  that  bespoke  too  keen  a  sense  of  disappointment 
for  so  young  a  heart. 

He  was  far  from  a  handsome  boy  at  his  best,  but  beneath 
that  shadow  his  face  would  have  been  repulsive  to  any 
casual  observer.  He  had  a  skin  so  sallow,  that  even  his 
long  run  had  failed  to  tuit  it  with  red,  a  low  broad  brow, 
and  a  dark  tangled^  bush  of  hair,  which  almost  hid  the 
little  forehead  that  Nature  bad  given  liirn.  His  eyes  would 
indeed  have  been  beautiful,  for  they  were  very  large  and 
of  a  iuU  deep  grey,  with  singularly  long  eyelashes,  iiad  it  . 
not  been  for  a  certain  sombre  force  which  seemed  lurking 
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in  ihemf  and  which  looked  like  whet  it  wee  not— a  maiOm 
temper.   His  mouth,  with  its  full  but  compressed  lipe»  had 

too  much  the  same  expression  to  be  agreeable,  it  was 
resolute  almost  to  doggedness,  and  already  the  li;^ht  good 
homoiir  of  childhood  seemed  to  ha?e  departed  from  it* 
He  drew  it  yet  more  tightly  together,  as  the  minutes 
paseed  without  prodaetng  the  ponies,  and  pressed  his  Hps 
firmly  against  his  clenched  teeth  in  liie  vehemence  of  his 
determination.  He  felt  it  was  useless  to  linger,  and  for 
the  last  time  he  stood  up  on  the  stile,  and  looked  if  they 
were  coming.  Yes,  still  in  the  distance,  a  mere  speck  on 
the  tompike  road,  he  spied  them  out,  and  it  was  corions 
to  see  the  change  in  his  countenance  and  bearinpf.  The 
colour  rushed  in  a  rich  crimson  tint  to  his  pale  cheek,  a 
brilliant  smile  lighted  up  the  thundery  eyes,  and  the  re- 
laxed lips  parted  to  a  trinmphant  langh,  discbsing  the 
exquisite  white  teeth  within,  which  are  so  common  a 
beauty  amongst  tlie  poor. 

Once  more  he  sat  down  on  the  stile,  now,  indeed,  be- 
come to  him  a  very  throne  of  state^  and  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  animals,  as  unconscioos  of  defeat  as  they 
had  been  of  struggle.  He  drew  himself  up  as  they  came 
ir  sight,  and  lilted  the  whip  over  his  shoulder,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sceptre,  and  looked  with  a  still  triumphant,  though 
snbdned  glance,  at  the  gentleman  who  was  driving,  as  if 
he  expected  him  to  sympathise  with  his  victory*.  Nor 
was  it  such  a  vain  expectation  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed; IVIr.  Langhain  knew  KulpU  well,  for  be  v,  i;s  the  son 
of  his  shepherd,  and  often  talked  to  the  boy,  and  amused 
himself  with  his  odd  quaint  remarks.  Ralph's  peculiarities 
made  him  something  of  a  favourite,  although  Mr.  Langham 
sometimes  propliesied  that  he  would  come  to  be  hung,  not 
that  he  hiiiiself  did  anything  to  bring  about  such  a  catas- 
trophe, for  though  he  gave  him  many  a  sixpence  as  an 
encooragement  to  virtue,  he  gave  him  also  more  than  one 
flogging  as  a  preventive  from  vice. 
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On  the  present  ocearion,  when  he  caught  Bolph's  arch 

furtive  j^lance,  he  guessetl  the  triumphant  satisfaction  that 
was  swelling  his  small  heart,  and  pulling  up  the  ponies, 
he  exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  pretended  aetoniehmenty  and 
with  a  smile  fall  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  *  Why,  Ralph, 
how  in  the  ^^o^kl  did  you  come  here?  I  thought  I  had 
left  you  miles  behind  me.' 

Balph  showed  all  hie  white  teeth  in  reply,  and  held  up 
the  whip  to  explain  his  conduct.  ^  I  thought  I  should  be 
here  first/  he  said,  with  a  fUniiliar  nod,  wliich  was  not 
meant  to  be  disrespectful,  but  only  to  give  a  sort  of 
emphasis  to  his  answw. 

*8o  you  have  run  all  this  way  to  give  me  my  whip?' 
Mr.  Langham  replied.  *  "Well,  I  am  very  mucli  obliged 
to  you/  and  his  hand  was  dived  down  into  his  pocket  in 
search  of  some  small  piece  of  money. 

*And  I  have  beaten  your  ponies,'  Ralph  answered, 
with  another  conhdentiai  nod,  for  that  was  the  principal 
point  in  his  mind. 

^  Scarcely  that,  Ralph,'  Mr.  Langham  said,  *  for  I  sus- 
pect ii'  I  had  not  stoj)t  by  the  way,  I  should  have  been 
home  long  before  you  reached  this  stile ;  but^  any  how, 
you  have  had  a  hard  run  to  restore  my  property,  so  open 
your  hand,  and  see  if  you  can  catch  a  shilling.' 

The  boy  caught  the  little  coin  as  it  came  flying  through 
the  air,  but  the  dark  look  had  stolen  again  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  muttered  something  of  its  not  being  a  fair  race, 
and  turned  sullenly  away  homewards. 

But  Mr.  Lnngham  called  after  him  to  stop.  *  Where 
are  your  manners,  Kalphf  he  said;  *  why  do  you  not  say 

thank  you"  for  the  shilling?  speak  up.  What  are  you 
growling  in  that  way  for  f ' 

*I  shall  not  say  it/  was  the  surly  reply. 

*Nor  Mr.  Langham  e!^ claimed;  ^and  why  not,  my 
man  t  Did  not  I  say  thank  you,**  when  yon  gave  me 
back  my  whipt* 
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*  Yes,'  said  the  child,  *  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  it.  1 
would  have  said  it,  if  you  had  driven  fair.' 

The  genileiiian  broke  mto  a  little  laugh,  and  amused 
with  the  freedom  and  oddity  of  the  boy's  answers,  arched 
the  point  with  him  at  some  length.  It  was  not  mucii, 
however,  of  what  he  said  that  Ralph  could  understand, 
and  perhaps  if  he  had  understood  ever  so  well|  it  would 
have  made  no  difieraioe.  He  stuck  with  great  pertinacity 
to  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  viz.  tliat  Mr.  Langham  had 
not  driven  iiEiir,  and  did  not,  therefore,  deser\'e  to  have 
^ thank  you '  said  to  him;  and  the  more  it  was  insisted  on^ 
the  stronger  grew  the  spirit  of  opposition  within  him.  It 
came  at  last  to  a  regular  struggle  between  the  two,  Kalph 
persisting  in  his  refusal,  and  Mr.  Langham  reiterating 
his  command,  until  the  latter,  not  unreasonably  angry  at 
the  rebellion  of  his  small  yassal,  laid  his  recovered  whip 
sharply  over  the  boy's  slioulder,  and  said  he  could  not 
stay  any  longer  then,  but  he  should  come  down  the  next 
day  to  his  cottage,  and  insist  on  the  obnoxious  sentence 
being  said. 

Ralph  winced  as  the  lash  touched  him,  but  he  did  not 
cry ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  carriage  drove  away,  his  face 
brightened  up  again,  and  he  sauntered  on  with  his  hands 
in  his  pocket,  whistling  over  and  over  again  the  half  of  an 
old  country  dance,  which  was  the  only  scrap  of  a  melody 
that  he  knew.  At  least  he  had  had  his  own  way  about 
something,  and  bad  not  said  ^  thank  you,'  and  the  con« 
sciousness  of  having  got  iljc  better  of  the  squire  pleased 
him.  He  did  not  resolve  that  he  never  would  say  it,  but 
he  felt  within  himself  the  capability  of  re&aining  if  he 
choose,  and  the  strength  of  his  will  and  of  his  powers  ol 
resistance,  were  a  pleasure  to  him — a  pleasure  analogous 
in  kind  to  that  which  the  robust  experience  in  exerting 
the  strength  of  their  bodies.  It  made  him  feel  himself  a 
man,  and  glance  with  satisfaction  at  the  long  important- 
looking  shadow  which  the  setting  sun  stretched  at  his 
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feet.   Perhaps  it  was  the  reason  -whj  he  shied  so  many 

stones  at  unattainable  objects,  and  why  he  could  not  put 
lip  with  the  culling  which  his  elder  brother  bestowed  on 
him  when  he  got  home,  but  pitched  into  him  with  all 
his  mighty  and  with  so  passionate  a  desire  to  knock  him 
down,  as  almost  enabled  him  to  do  so. 

The  next  day  was  a  half-koliday,  and  as  Ralph  ran 
home^  he  wondered  whether  Mr.  Langham  would  have 
come  down  to  the  cottage  in  his  afasenee.  He  hoped  not ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  he  really  longed  to  encounter  him 
again.  He  found  he  had  not  been  there,  and  he  stationed 
himself  at  the  open  door  to  watch  for  his  airivaL  His 
mother  wanted  to  send  him  to  Andwell  to  buy  two  or 
three  little  things  fur  her,  and  she  gave  him  the  ba^^kct 
and  the  money,  and  told  him  to  look  sharp  and  be  oii* 
directly  The  boy  took  the  basket  and  moved  away,  but 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight,  he  slunk  hack  to  the 
house,  and  hid  himself  behind'  some  straw  that  was  lying 
in  a  little  cart- shed,  for  in  his  own  heart  he  had  made  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  Langham,  and  was  quite  determined 
to  keep  it. 

He  was  still  hiding  when  he  heard  his  step  in  the  lane, 
and  peeping  out,  saw  him  coming  along  with  a  stout  stick 
in  his  hand.  Balph  ^anced  at  the  bitter  with  an  ominous 
foreboding  of  evil,  but  if  any  change  came  over  his  face,  it 
was  rather  one  of  satisfaction,  and  he  smiled  a  grim  smile 
when  he  heard  him  talking  to  his  mother,  and  explaining 
her  son's  misdemeanour  to  her  astonished  ears. 

'  Mercy,'  she  said,  'to  think  of  his  doing  such  a  thing; 
where  he  learns  such  badness,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell, 
80  often  as  I  have  said  to  him,  ''  always  be  civil  to  the 
gentlefolks^  Ralph,  for  gentlefolks  can  do  just  as  they 
please  with  us  poor  people."  I  wish  you  had  given  it  him 
well  on  the  spot,  that  I  do;  but  I  have  sent  him  into 
Andwell  now»  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  be  is  back  before 
evening.' 
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And  Mrs.  Wolfford;was  perfectly  in  earnest  in  the  wish 
she  expressed.  Ralph  was  qaHe  beyond  her  management^ 
and  she  was  thankftd  to  anyone  who  wonid,  as  she  ex- 

pressed  it,  *  tackle  him*  witliout  beating  him  iin mercifully. 
*  Not,'  as  she  said,  '  that  he  was  altogether  a  bad  boy,  but 
when  his  temper  was  up,  there  was  no  putting  it  down 
again.'  *  And  she  did  not  know,  and  she  reaHy  could  not 
guess,  whatever  would  become  of  him  if  he  went  on  so.' 
And  yet  in  her  heart  she  was  glad  he  was  out  of  the  way 
of  the  beating  that  seemed  in  store  for  him,  for  the  very 
waywardness  of  the  boy  endeared  him  to  her.  She  had 
80  often  to  stand  between  him  and  bis  father,  and  avert 
the  thrashing  which  the  latter  was  only  too  frequently 
bent  on  bestowing ;  and  the  shepherd  being  a  man  of  a 
violent  temper,  a  ihriushing  from  him  was  an  event  which 
mother  and  child  alike  dreaded.  Mrs.  VYoiirord  knew 
Mr.  liangham  too  well  to  dread  that  he  would  be  unduly 
severe,  and,  therefore,  she  would  have  been  grateful,  as 
she  said,  could  he  have  broken  by  fair  means  Balph*8 
stubborn  will,  and  so  have  saved  him  irom  those  terrible 
collisions  with  his  father,  which  were  every  year  becoming 
more  cruel. 

She  had,  however,  barely  time,  with  the  inconsistency 
of  a  mother's  heart,  to  feel  thankful  that  he  was  out  oi 
harm's  way,  when  he  came  slowly  creeping  up  to  them. 

*  Why,  you  bad  boy  V  she  exclaimed,  *  I  declare  you  have 
not  been  to  Andwell  all  this  time  ;  how  dared  you  disobey 
me  in  that  way  t'  and  she  caught  him  l  ou^hly  by  the  arm 
and  endeavoured  to  administer  a  cuff,  which  he  avoided 
by  suddenly  ducking  his  head. 

*  I  could  not  go,  Mother,*  he  said,  *  because  you  see  he 
was  coming;'  and  he  jerked  his  shoulder  towards  Mr. 
Langham,  to  indicate  that  he  meant  to  refer  to  him.  . 

*  So  you  waited  at  home  for  me,  did  youT'  Mr.  Langham 
s^d ;  '  that  shows,  I  hope,  that  you  mean  to  say  the 
"  thank  you."  * 
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*  No,  it  don't,'  Ralph  answered,  with  a  broad  griiii  and 
aa  emphatic  nod  of  kis  head. 

And  nothing  else  could  be  got  out  of  himi  thouf^  all 
iho  time  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  ejes,  which  almost 

counteracted  the  stubbornness  of  his  expression,  and  might 
have  led  one  to  fancy  that  his  refusal  arose  from  nothing 
worse  than  the  love  of  mischief.  Mr.  LAQgham  bore  with 
him  lon^  and  at  last  seeing  that  arguing  the  point  only 
made  him  more  obstinate,  prepared  to  execute  his  threat 
of  beating  him. 

*  I  must  thrash  the  devil  out  of  you,  Ralph,'  he  said ; 
'  for  if  I  or  somebody  else  cannot  break  your  pride,  as 
sore  as  jou  are  alive,  he  will  keep  you  fast  in  his  clutches 
for  ever.* 

And  down  came  the  stick  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  who 
tried  to  writhe  himself  away  from  the  hands  which  clutched 
him.  He  found,  however,  he  was  held  in  too  tight  a 
gripe  for  that,  and  so  he  burst  into  a  loud  roar,  though 
between  every  sob  he  strove  to  articulate  ^  I  won V  And 
af\er  all,  though  he  cried  like  t|ie  child  he  was,  the  blows 
failed  to  conquer  him.  The  devil  within  him  was  stronger 
than  any  personal  pain  that  Mr.  Langham  was  likely  to 
inflict,  and  the  beating  came  to  an  end,  and  left  Balph  the 
master  of  the  field.  His  will  had  triumphed  over  the 
squire's,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  &ct  consoled  him  for 
his  bruises.  He  stood  when  left  alone  complacently  rub- 
bing his  back,  and  uttering  now  and  then  a  dismal  howl, 
more  for  his  own  amusement  than  from  any  real  suffering, 
more  to  impress  Mr.  lUmgham  with  his  exceeding  cruelty, 
than  from  any  particular  desire  to  cry. 

The  moment  he  thought  he  was  quite  out  of  hearing, 
he  stopt  his  tears,  and  taking  up  his  mother's  basket,  pro- 
ceeded to  Andwell,  whistling  cheerfully  as  he  trudged 
along,  and  whisking  off  the  heads  of  the  nettles  as  if  he 
were  in  quite  as  merry  a  mood  as  usual,  as  perhaps  he 
really  was.   And,  after  all,  was  the  stubbornness  of  will 
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he  bad  shown  an  unmitigated  evilf   In  thiB  particolar 

case  it  had  fastened  on  a  doubtful  point,  and  been  carried 
out  hj  muck  disobedience.  But  if  only  tempered  by 
grace,  if  it  could  bul  be  set  on  doing  Grod's  will,  to  what  a 
height  of  exoellenee  might  it  aid  him  to  dimb !  If  only 
it  were  set  on  getting  on  in  this  world,  liow  gi-eat  and 
Deuhous  it  might  make  him  I  i^^or  no  nobler  power  can  be 
entrusted  to  man,  than  that  of  working  out  his  own  will, 
in  the  teeth  of  any  obstacles,  however  severe.  It  is  the 
gift  which  has  produced  the  master  spirits  of  all  ages,  and 
is  as  potent  for  good  as  for  evil.  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
man  who  possesses  an  indomitable  spirit,  must  turn  out  a 
saint  or  a  hero,  for  there  may  be  planted  within  him 
passions  so  strong,  as  to  be  for  ever  hurrying  him  out  of 
his  right  course,  or  he  may  have  weaknesses  so  numerous 
and  so  active,  as  to  make  him  the  feeblest  and  most  in- 
consistent  of  beings,  capricious,  jet  obstinate,  his  strength 
of  will  wasted  on  trifles,  and  his  iniirmity  of  purpose 
miserably  eonspeuous  in  all  the  most  important  affairs  of 
hia  life.  But  I  do  mean  that  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
greatness,  and  a  material  out  of  which,  however  difficult 
of  accompiishmenti  the  most  eicalted  godliness  can  be 
formed* 

One  other  incident  of  Balph^s  childhood,  and  I  will  pass 

away  from  that  uneventful  period  of  hia  existence.  It 
will  seem  but  a  small  matter  and  common-place  enough, 
and  yet  it  really  exercised  an  influence  over  his  whole  life. 
Bdung  the  youngest  of  a  large  lamily,  Ralph  would  have 
come  sliort  off  in  his  schooling,  if  Mr.  Langham  had  not 
paid  it  for  him.  As  it  was,  he  was  nine  years  old  before 
he  b^gan  learning  to  read.  Everyone  knows  the  old  say* 
ing,  that  you  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you 
cannot  make  him  drink.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  waters 
of  literature  were  placed  before  Ralph,  for  ho  obstinately 
refused  to  taste  thenu  He  declined  learning  the  alphabet, 
and  though  his  mother  firmly  believed  that  he  knew  his 
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letters,  he  never  was  heard  to  say  them.  At  last,  after  he 
had  been  at  school  many  months,  and  had  made  no  per- 
ceptible progress,  she  carried  her  complaint  of  him  to  Mr. 
•  Langham*  *  Ralph  was  a  bad  boy,  and  would  not  learn ; 
when  the  teacher  said  "  A,"  he  said  "  B,"  and  if  once  he 
had  said  B,"  B  it  was,  and  no  one  could  beat  it  out  of 
Iiim  again/ 

Half  amused,  and  half  angry,  Mr.  Langham  CM^red 

the  boy  to  say  his  letters  to  liimj  and  ascertained  Mt 
once  the  truth  of  his  mother's  statement.  Balph  started 
with  the  asseErtion  that  A  was  B,  received  in  olenoe  all  the 
instructions  and  remonstrances  addressed  to  him^  and 
when  the  moment  came  when  lie  found  himself  compelled 
to  speak  again,  slowly  repeated  the  obnoxious  syllable. 

'  It  is  no  manner  of  use  to  beat  him,^  his  mother  said, 
^  he  has  had  the  stick  often  enough,  and  he  is  not  a  single 
morsel  the  better  for  it.  But  there,  I  don't  know  what 
else  is  to  be  done  with  him,  so  I  suppose  I  must  tell  father, 
and  he  will  pretty  nigh  break  erary  bone  in  his  body  if  he 
takes  him  in  hand.'  • 

*  We  will  try  something  else,'  Mr.  Langham  answered ; 
and  turning  to  the  culpht,  he  said,  ^  Ealph,  you  shall  not 
come  to  my  harvest-home,  not  one  scrap  of  beel^  or  crumb 
of  plum-pudding  shall  you  have,  unless  you  come  up  to  me 
the  evening  before,  and  say  the  alphabet  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  a  single  mistake.' 

The  threat  was  a  vexy  awful  one  in  Ralph's  ears,  for  he 
well  remembered  how  two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Lang- 
ham had  excluded  a  boy  for  swearing,  and  liow  he  had 
skulked  in  the  back  ground  whilst  all  the  others  wmi 
enjoying  the  feast,  and  had  been  pointed  out  to  eTeiybody 
as  the  bad  boy  who  was  not  fit  to  associate  with  the  rest. 
Crouched  down  in  the  chimney-corner  with  his  black  head 
supported  by  his  grubby  hands,  Ralph  debated  with  him- 
self whether  he  would  yield  and  say  his  letters,  or  resist 
and  abide  the  consequences.   I  say  debated,  because  he 
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was  dimly  conscious  that  there  was  some  kind  of  stnifr^rle, 
goiag  on  within  him,  but  he  carried  on  no  dehnile  argu- 
ments on  the  subject.  He  did  not  like  the  loss  of  the 
meat  and  other  good  things,  and  be  dreaded  being  marked 
out  as  the  stupid  boy  that  could  not  leam ;  and,  besides, 
Mr.  Laugham  was  generally  very  kind,  and  he  \\ould 
have  liked  to  have  said  his  letters  if  only  to  oblige  him. 
He  had  half  a  mind  to  yield,  and  he  had  half  a  mind  not. 
There  was  to  him  a  kind  of  fascination  in  the  punishment 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  had  a  sort  of  curiosity 
to  know  what  it  wonld  feel  like,  and  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Langham  would  keep  liis  word,  or  whether  he  would,  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  remit  the  penalty,  though  the  lessons 
had  not  been  learnt.  Unfintonatelyi  Balph  so  often  got 
his  own  way  with  his  mother  by  persisting  in  his  mis* 
conduct,  that  he  could  not  help  fancying  he  might  do  the 
same  now.  It  was,  however^  the  first  motive  which  was 
the  most  powerfhlf  for  there  was  something  within  him 
which  made  him  long  to  experience  in  his  own  person, 
whatever  he  saw  others  feeling,  a  kind  of  hardihood  which 
prompted  him  to  bear  whatever  anyone  else  had  borne. 

The  remembrance  that  Tom  Bose  had  endured  the 
being  ezdnded  from  the  harrest-home,  steeled  Balph's 
heart  against  the  better  suggestion  of  his  conscience.  *  I 
reckon  I  can  bear  as  much  as  hOf'  he  said  to  himself 
'  though  he  is  twice  as  big.' 

So  the  next  day,  and  many  succeeding  days,  he  eon* 
tinned  to  assert  that  B  was  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
feeling,  with  a  species  of  awe  and  wonder  at  himselti  that 
the  united  forces  of  schoolmaster,  and  teacher,  and  rector, , 
and  curate,  were  all  insufficient  to  make  him  allow  that 
A  was  A.  He  knew  it  just  as  well  as  anybody  in  the 
room;  the  hours  that  he  had  past  sitting  on  the  bench 
with  the  other  little  boys  who  were  equally  ignorant,  had 
not  altogether  been  wasted.  He  had  spent  them  in  con- 
ning over  again  and  again  the  contents  of  the  very  dirty 
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^old  spdling-book  that  he  was  compelled  to  hold  in  his 

hand,  until  he  could  really  read  the  whole  of  its  brief  con- 
tents. Still  the  day  of  the  harFest«home  drew  near,  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  improyement.  The  last 
evening  came,  and,  hook  in  hand,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
great  house,  slowly  and  reluetautly,  and  with  a  gravity  in 
his  looks,  which  made  his  mother  hope  that  he  meant  to 
be  good.  He  had  to  wait  some  time  in  the  kitchen  before 
Mr.  Langham  was  ready  to  attend  to  him,  and  there  he 
found  the  cook  busy  in  getting  forward  with  her  next 
day's  worky  by  chopping  up  the  materials  for  the  plom- 
puddings.  And  what  an  interesting  process  it  was  I  and 
all  the  more  so  to  Ralph,  from  the  dark  suspicion  which 
lurked  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  should  never  taste  them. 
It  made  his  eyes  glisten  only  to  see  the  heaps  of  raisina 
and  other  good  things,  and  he  followed  every  movement 
of  Mrs.  Cook's  hand  with  the  closest  attentioix.  And  it 
was  with  a  deep  sigh  that  he  arose  to  obey  the  summons 
to  go  into  the  study  to  Mr.  Langham. 

^  Well,  Balph,'  that  gentleman  said,  *  now  for  the  letters* 
I  hope  you  have  come  up  with  a  firm  determination  to 
have  your  share  oi  the  supper  to*morrow  night.' 

Ralph  made  no  answer,  but  opened  the  book  and  laid  it 
down  on  the  table  befim  him,  and  stood  gazing  at  it  in 
total  silence. 

^  What  I  have  you  lost  your  tongue  V  Mr.  Langham  ex- 
claimed; ^  sorely  you  can  speak  and  say  something.* 
And  thus  urged  after  another  pause,  as  if  to  recollect 

himself,  the  boy  pointed  with  his  finger  at  the  letter  A, 
and  said  B. 

<  One  more  chance^'  Mr.  Langham  said,  ^  I  will  give 
you,  and  it  will  be  the*  last.   If  you  say  B  again,  I  shall 

ask  you  no  more,  but  send  you  away,  and  you  will  have 
no  harvest-home  to-morrow.    Now  tell  me  what  is  the 
first  letter  in  the  alphabet.' 
There  was  a  long  silence,  for  Ralph  felt  the  importance 
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of  his  own  decision.  He  looked  up  in  Mr.  Langham*8 
bee,  and  down  on  his  book,  and  witli  almost  a  8ob,  re- 
peated the  fatal  qrllablei  and  in  another  minute  found 
himself  with  a  heavy  heart  returning  home.  *No»'  he 
called  out  to  his  mother  who  was  watc  liing  anxiously  for 
him,  ^  I  a*n't  a  said  it,  the  plum-puddings  Mrs.  Cook  was 
making  looked  so  good,  I  really  could  not.' 

And  he  went  away  and  hid  himself  behind  the  little 
fagot-pile,  that  he  rai^ht  cry  unobserved.  He  was  very 
miserable  in  the  choice  he  had  made,  I  cannot  say  re- 
pentant, for  in  truth  he  scarcely  as  yet  reoognuEed  the 
difierenoe  between  right  and  wrong.  He  had  not  yet  set 
his  will  to  con(iuer  his  will,  at  present  he  had  only  set  it 
to  conquer  his  appetite,  and  his  fear  of  shame.  There  lay 
the  temptation,  and  as  the  tears  rolled  over  hia  &oe,  be 
could  hardly  restrain  bis  de^re  to  jump  up  and  run  back 
to  Mr.  Langham,  and  persuade  liim  to  give  him  one  more 
trial.  He  did,  however,  abstain,  and  so  lost  what  might 
have  been  a  last  chance. 

(To  be  eontmued,) 


THE  EARTH  AS  IT  IS. 

CHATTEB  X.* 
HIOBLAND8  AMD  tOWLAMDS. 

The  more  level  portions  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  gene* 
rally  classed  as  plateaux,  or  table-lands,  and  plains,  or 

lowlands,  but  httle  elevated  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 

Uany  of  the  plateaux  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  mountain  ranges,  which  rise  from  them,  have  been 
described  ^ith  the  mountain  systems,  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  only  considerable  table-land  in  Europe,  is  that 
of  Castile,  ia  Central  Spain,  which  has  a  general  elevation 
of  2,000  feet.  This  is  far  exceeded  by  the  vast  plateaux 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  and  others  in  Asia  and 
Africa.    The  great  desert  oi  Gobi,  ia  Central  A^ia,  has 
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an  area  of  600,000  square  milesy  aud  a  mean  elevation  of 
from  3  to  4,000  feet 
Thibet,  thoogk  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  table-land* 

being  a  countrj  of  high  monntains  and  deep  valleys,  is 

perhaps  the  most  elevated  country  of  its  extent  in  the 
world,  many  of  its  lowest  valleys  being  as  high  as  the 
summit  of  the  Faulhorn  ia  Switserland,  and  many  of  its 
haluiable  spots  as  high  as  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  plateaux  and  high  valleys  of  the  Andes  have  been 
already  noticed.  Central  America  is  a  mass  of  terraced 
table-lands,  which  add  greatly  both  to  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country. 

The  table-lands  of  Mexico^  and  the  Great  Basin  of 
California,  though  not  more  that  6,000  feet  high,  are  re- 
markable for  their  vast  extent  of  unbroken  land. 

The  lowlands  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Earth's  surface,  including,  under  the  general  term  of 
plains,  many  districts  not  entirely  level,  a»  well  as  vast 
expanses  of  flat  country.  In  every  zone  these  large  plains 
occur,  and  each  has  a  different  physiognomy,  dependent 
on  its  gepgraphicai  position,  soil,  climate,  &c.  They  are 
distinguished  according  to  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
as  9teppe9^  deBerts^  llano9^  prairies j  savannahs,  -^c, 
Among.^t  them  aru  the  ricliest  Luid  most  fertile,  and  the 
most  hopelessly  barren  districts  of  the  Earth  ;  the  plains 
of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe,  yellow  with  corn  ,*  the 
Sahara  of  Africa,  yellow  also,  but  with  the  dry  sand  that 
destroys  every  form  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  the 
treeless  expanses  of  one  part,  and  the  impenetrable  forests 
ot  another  part  of  South  America.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Northern  Europe  forms  one  great  plain,  extending  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  broken 
only  by  the  Valdai  Hills  in  Bussia.  It  has,  however, 
very  different  features  ;  some  parts,  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  are  covered  with  forests  ;  some  have  a  rich  vege- 
table soil,  capable  of  great  cultivation ;  while  large  heath- 
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Germany,  Denaiark,  and  Prussia. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  the  great 
plain  assumes  the  peculiar  character  of  desert,  called  a 
*  steppe^'  a  word  supposed  to  be  of  Tartar  odgiii,  sigBifj- 
ing  a  level  waste,  destitute  of  trees.  Steppes  varj  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  soil :  some  are  covered  with  a 
thick  short  grass,  some  pi  oduce  herbage,  which  reaches 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
varieties  of  wild  flowers ;  and  the  salt  steppes  have  a 
v^etatioD  peculiar  to  themselves. 

For  a  short  period  in  April  and  May,  the  steppes  of 
Southern  Russia  present  a  beautiful  appeui mice,  the  bril- 
liant green  of  the  rising  crops  of  corn  and  the  fresh  grass^ 
contrasting  with  flowers  of  the  most  livelj  colours.  A 
hot  scorching  sun,  however^  soon  withers  the  grass,  which, 
becomes  dry  and  brown,  end  clouds  of  dust  increase  the 
dreary  and  parched  aspect  of  the  steppes.  During  the 
winter  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  lying  sometimes 
several  feet  de^.  Unimpeded  by  mountains  or  forests^ 
the  winds  from  the  north-east,  passing  over  many  hun- 
dred miles  of  frozen  ground,  blow  with  resistless  violence, 
and  often  uniaterruptedly  for  several  weeks.  When  the 
frost  is  severe,  and  the  snow  dry  and  powdery,  the  wind 
drifts  it  aboat,  the  air  glistens  more  and  more  with  crys- 
tals of  snow,  till  at  last  there  is  one  dense  dim  mass, 
^vlli(  Ii,  caught  by  a  whirlwind,  rushes  round  and  round, 
or  is  drifted  about  in  eddies,  bewildering  the  half-frozea 
and  blinded  traveller,  and  causing  suck  a  panic  among -the 
herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  overtaken  by  the  snow- 
storm, that  they  rush  headlong  before  the  gale,  till  they 
drop  down  overcome  by  fatigue^  and  perish  in  the  snow, 
or  meet  their  death  by  falling  down  the  precipitous  sides 
of  one  of  the  ravines,  which  occur  iirequently  in  the  steppes 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Don. 

The  gr«at  Eirghis  Steppes^  flTfteiiding  nearly  2,a00 
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miles  between  the  Ural  Biver  and  the  high  terraoee  of 

Central  Asia,  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  afford  pasture 
to  thousands  of  camels  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  wan- 
dering hordes  whioh  inhabit  ihenu   The  finest  parts  of 
these  plains  are  adorned  with  low  bashes  of  blaekthom, 
hawthorn,  brambles,  and  wild-roses,  various  leguminous 
plants,  fritellarias,  tulips,  and  cjpripedias.    Tiie  beautiful 
feather-grass  ( Siipa  Fennaia)  grows  abundantly  on  some 
of  the  Russian  steppes.   ^  Directly  after  flowering,'  says 
Professor  Schleiden,  '  it  expands  its  long  delicately-leather- 
ed awns,  not  unlike  marabout  ieatherSf  from  the  spike 
which  rises  high  above  the  toft  of  narrow  dry  leaves/ 
The  woody  root-stem  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  grass  ; 
and  standing  high  out  of  the  ground,  must  be  a  serious 
aunoyauce  in  mowing  it.    Other  tracts  of  land  on  thebe 
steppes  are  overgrown  by  rough  branching  plantSi  with 
woody  stems,  which  go  by  the  general  name  of  Buruxn 
araonof  the  Tartars.     Quite  unfit  for  pasture,  they  are  yet 
extremely  useful  in  their  way,  as  they  furnish  the  only 
fuel  in  these  regions.    Some  of  the  small  weeds  spring  up 
to  an  almost  incredible  height ;  even  the  little  milfoil  is 
often  several  feet  hi^h,  and  is  much  prized  for  fuel. 
Wormwood,  too,  is  found  side  by  side  with  a  gigantic 
mnllein,  called  the  ^  steppe  light.'   But  the  thistles  are  the 
most  distinguished  tribe ;  they  attain  to  a  marvellous  size, 
and  often  stand  like  little  trees  round  the  huts  of  the 
country  people,  or  form  an  extensive  bush,  even  over- 
topping men  on  horseback.    One  of  thesC}  which  the 
Russians  call  ^  Perekatipole,'  the  *  Leap-in-the-Field,*  and 
to  which  the  Germans  have  given  the  more  poi  tie  name 
of  the  ^  Wind- Witch/  is  the  most  characteristic  plant  of 
the  burian.   It  has  numerous  dry  slender  shoots^  spread- 
ing out  on  all  sides,  and  entangled  with  one  another,  and 
forms  domes  upon  the  turf  three  feet  high,  sometimes  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  circumference^  arched  over 
with  naked  thin  branches* 
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Li  aQtmnii  the  stem  of  the  plant  rota  off,  and  the  g^obe 

of  branches  dries  up  into  a  ball,  light  as  a  feather.  Num- 
bers of  these  balls  are  sometimes  drlFen  over  the  plain  at 
ODce  by  the  wind — ^dow  hopping  with  ahort  qnick  springs 
along  the  ground — ^now  widrling  in  great  circles  round 
each  other — now  caught  by  an  eddy,  rising  suddenly  a 
hundred  feet  into  the  air.  Sometimes  one  wind-witch 
hooka  itself  on  to  another,  twentjr  more  join  companji 
and  away  rolls  the  gigantic  airy  mass  before  the  wind. 

The  country  people  sometimes  set  fire  to  the  burian,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  old  straw  and  hay,  which  harbour 
the  yermin  upon  their  fiums.  If  the  dry  grass  of  the 
steppe  catches  fire,  the  flames  spiread  with  great  rapidity 
into  a  wide  sea  of  smoke  and  fire,  often  moving  nbout 
over  a  region  for  eight  or  ten  days,  crossing  and  diverg- 
ing in  every  direction,  with  every  yarying  breeae. 

The  salt  steppes  of  Astrakan  have  a  surface  like  hoar- 
frost :  the  salt  glitters  like  newly-fallen  snow  in  the  sum- 
mer sun  ;  even  the  atmosphere  and  the  dew  are  saline, 
and  saline  plants,  with  patches  of  verdure  few  and  ftr 
between,  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetable  life.  Some  of 
the  salt  steppes  are  covered  with  sand.  There  are  im- 
mense sandy  and  salt  deserts  in  Mongolia  and  Western 
Thibet.  M.  Hue  thus  describes  the  country  round  the 
Dabsoun-Noor,  or  *  Salt  Lake/  in  the  steppes  of  the 
Ortous ; — 

^  For  a  day's  journey  before  you  reach  Uabsoun-Norr, 
the  soil  changes  by  degrees  its  form  and  aspect :  losing  its 

yellow  tint,  it  becomes  insensibly  white,  as  though  thinly- 
covered  with  snow*  The  earth  swelling  in  every  direc- 
tion, forms  innumerable  hillocks,  cone*shaped,  and  of 
legularity  so  perfect^  that  you  might  suppose  them  to 
l.ave  been  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man.  Sometimes 
they  are  grouped  in  heaps,  one  on  the  other,  like  pears 
piled  on  a  plate;  they  are  of  all  sizes,  some  but  just 
created,  and  others  fidllng  to  decay.   Around  these  ex- 
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cre0cenc68  grow  ereepiDg  thonuiy  loog-pointed^  withont 
floweTB  or  leayes,  which  intertwining  spirally,  surmount 

them  with  a  sort  of  net-work  cap.  These  thorns  are 
never  ibund  ekewhere  than  about  these  hillocks:  upcm 
those  of  more  recent  growtht  they  axe  firm,  vigorous,  and 
full  of  shoots.  Upon  the  elder  elevations,  they  are  dried 
up,  calcined  by  the  nitre,  brittle,  and  in  shreds.' 

DabsouU'-Noor  is  not  so  much  a  lake^  as  a  rea&rroir  of 
mineral  salt,  covered  with  loose  moving  soiU  with  springs 
of  salt,  and  sometimes  even  of  soft  sweet  fresh  water, 
bubbling  up  occasionally.  This  great  salt  mine  seems  to 
pervade  with  its  influence  the  whole  Ortous^^  district, 
throughout  barren  and  arid,  and  in  many  parts  covered 
witli  line  moving  sand,  blown  by  the  imj^etuous  winds  in 
every  direction. 

Desolate  as  these  plains  ar%  their  desolation  is  sur- 
passed in  the  sandy  desert  of  tbe  Great  Gobi.  The  Shamo, 
or  Sea  of  Simd,  also  mixed  with  salt,  extends  through  its 
whole  length  for  a  breadth  of  ii'om  a  hundred  and  £ity  to 
two  hundred  and  My  miles,  and  is  destitute  equally  of 
vegetation  and  of  water.  The  great  Peraan  Desert  is 
also  covered  in  many  parts  of  its  surface  with  saline  in- 
crustations. 

In  the  extreme  North  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  arid 
sandy  steppes  are  replaced  by  the  marshy  steppes,  called 

by  the  Laplanders  Tundras^  a  luuiic  implying  the  absence 
oiP  trees,  with  a  preponderance  of  black  moor,  bog,  and 
floKon  swamp* 
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THE  WINDS. 

CHAPTEB  L 

THE  CAUSES  AND  CIRCIJITS  OF  THE  WINDS. 

*  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  sonthi  and  torncth  aboat  unto  the 
north ;  it  whirieth  abont  oontinwinj,  and  the  wind  letuneth  again 
aecording  to  bis  eiieoitB/ 

Lewis*  Oh  these  weary  windp,  with  their  cold  dry  dust! 
How  glad  I  shall  be  when  May  comes ;  even  deceitful 
April  will  be  better  tban  this. 

WiUimn.  Yes,  indeed;  tliis  month  of  March  is  the 
hatefuUest  in  the  whole  year.  It  id  always  the  same  too* 
It  really  seems  as  if  the  winds,  instead  of  being  the  most 
uncertain  things  in  the  whole  worldt  were  as  r^lar  and 
as  steady  as  the  seasons. 

Uncle  Francis.  So  they  are,  youug  gentleman.  Your 
uncertain  winds,  as.  you  cidl  them,  are  at  least  as  regular 
as  the  seasons.  They  have  ways  of  their  own,  which  they 
follow  with  perfect  stc  adiness,  and  never  go.  anywhere 
without  good  reason  for  it. 

Lewis*  But  how  about  these  March  winds,  Uncle  ? 
What  good  reasons  can  they  give  for  themselves  ?  All  I 
can  gay  for  them  is,  that  they  come  most  regularly  and 
perseveringly,  for  I  have  had  to  stay  in-doors  the  best 
part  of  every  March  these  three  years. 

Poor  Lewis  ended  his  speech  with  a  sad  fit  of  cough- 
ing. He  was  a  small,  consumptive  boy,  one  of  those 
almost  snowdrop-like  children  who  in  our  climate  seldom 
survive  their  spring. 

WiUiam.  What  do  you  mean,  Uncle,  by  saying  that 
the  winds  are  so  regular?  I  always  thought  that  peo- 
ple could  not  understand  anything  about  them,  but  that 
they  came  and  went,  no  one  knew  where  from,  or  where 
to. 

Uncle  F,  Very  likely,  my  little  Nephew.   But '  always' 
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with  you  does  not  mean  any  very  long  time,  and  persons 
have  been  engaged  in  watching  the  ways  of  the  wind  far 
longer  than  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years  that  you  can 
count 

Lewis,  Watching  the  wind,  Unde  ?  Can  anyone  see 
the  wind  ?    Can  you  ?    Can  we  ? 

ZTnele  Not  exactly  with  our  eyes,  Lewis;  but  we 
can,  and  do^  find  out  its  paths  and  its  habits ;  and  persons 

who  have  made  the  winds  their  study,  can  describe  its 
ways  aiiiiost  as  closely  as  those  of  the  Passage  Birds  you 
are  so  fond  of  in  your  Natural  History  books. 

*I  should  like  to  have  a  Natural  Uistoiy  of  the 
Winds,*  said  Lewis  softly  to  his  brother  William.  -  Like 
most  boys  of  u  consumptive  tcadcucy,  he  was  thoughtful 
and  observing,  and  keenly  perceptive  of  beauty  and  of 
order. 

Uncle  f\  Not  such  a  bad  idea,  Lewis.  A '  Natural 
History  of  the  Winds'  would  make  a  very  pretty  book, 

only  that  il  would  not  have  any  such  charming  pictures 
as  there  are  in  those  great  folios  about  the  birds,  1  have 
often  thouglit  I  would  write  such  a  book  myself. 

^  Oh  I  Uncle,  do  write  a  book/  cried  both  the  boys  at 
once;  ^and  if  you  will,'  added  William,  will  stay  at 
home  until  1  have  read  i^  evui  if  it  be  the  finest  day  I 
ever  saw.' 

Lewis.  Then  stay  at  home  no7v,  William,  and  let  us 
ask  Uncle  Francis  to  tell  us  a  Uttle  of  what  he  would  say 
in  his  book. 

Williuiu  looked  a  little  blank  at  this.  He  was  a  lively 
public-schooi  boy,  and  being  at  home  for  a  day  or  two  of 
holiday,  was  anticipating  on  this  particular  morning  the 
not  very  refined  amusement  of  a  rat-hunt  However,  as 
his  holiday  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  an  introduction 
to  his  Uncle  Francis,  he  gave  up  his  expected  bport,  and 
said  with  really  a  very  good  grace,  'With  all  my  heart, 
Lewis ;  and  so  let  us  all  si^  round  the  fire»  if  Uncle  will 
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Stay  for  a  time  and  talk  to  us.  Oh,  Uncle !  how  I  should 
like  to  be  in  your  ship  in  a  hurricane!* 

Uncle  Francis  was  a  sailor,  one  of  those  men  who  are 
the  glary  of  the  British  Naval  Service ;  the  bravest  of 
wamorsy  the  most  considerate  of  commandersy  and  the 
foremost  in  scientific  inquiry.  He  was  past  middle  age, 
he  bad  sailed  in  every  sea,  and  was  a  keen  observer  of 
natural  phenomena.  He  wrote  too,  and  he  spoke,  with 
that  dear  delicacy  of  expression  and  warm  sympathy  with 
the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  which  clothes 
science  with  something  of  the  charm  of  poetry;  and, 
himself  an  enthusiast,  he  was  in  numberless  cases  the 
cause  of  enthusiasm  in  ethers.  He  was  now,  after  an 
absence  of  some  years,  a  visitor  in  the  house  of  a  widowed 
sister,  whose  eldest  son,  William,  had  been  sent  for  from 
school  on  the  occasion.  The  uncle  was  not  ill-pleased 
at  the  nephews'  request.  Had  he  written  the  book  he 
spoke  of,  it  would  have  been  a  model  of  its  kind.  Of  his 
conversation  we  can  only  give  a  faint  and  weak  descrip- 
tion. 

So,  then,  taking  his  seat  with  the  two  boys,  and  turn* 
\n(f  to  William,  he  said,  *Well,  I  will  try  and  tell  you 
something  of  the  ways  of  the  wind ;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  only  fair  for  you  to  tell  me  first  what  the  wind  is.' 

WUUam.  Wind?  O  yes^  certainly;  wind  is  something 
that  blows. 

Uncle  F.  H'm.  Yes.  But  this  is  only  something  that 
the  wind  doeSy  not  what  the  wind  18.  Besides  which,  a 
pair  of  bellows  is  something  that  blows,  and  yet  it  is  not 
the  wind.   Try  again,  William,    What  is  the  wind  ? 

Lenn9  (whispering  J  Air,  William,  say  air. 

Uncle  F.  Hush,  Lewis;  let  William  try  for  himself, 
and  make  his  own  answer,  as  lie  chose  to  answer  first. 

WUHiam,  So  I  wouhl,  if  I  could  make  a  better;  but  as 
I  cannot,  I  will  take  Lewis's,  and  say  air;  that  is  what 
the  wind  is.     '  * 
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UneU  F.  ThiB  room  we  are  sitting  in  is  full  of  air. 

Are  we  sitting  in  the  wind  then,  William  ? 

William,  No ;  I  did  not  mean  that  either*  But  surelj 
the  wind  is  air  ?  only  the  air  in  the  room  is  quite  still. 

Lewis.  Ah  I  I  see  I  it  is  when  air  is  moving  that  it  ia 

wind. 

Uncle  F,  Kxactly  so.  Wind  is  the  name  for  air  in 
motion.  But  think  again,  William  ;  the  air  in  this  room 
is  not  quite  still,  although  you  said  it  was.  Do  you  not 
feel  the  stream  of  air  about  the  floor  which  is  running 
towards  the  fire  W  hat  do  you  call  that  ?  It  is  air  in 
motion.   Do  you  call  it  a  wind  ? 

WUIiam.  No^  I  do  not  call  it  a  wind.  I  call  it  a 
draught, 

Lewis.  Yet  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  called  a 
wind. 

Uncle  F.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  excepting  this, 
that  custom  has  decided  that  we  shall  call  any  flow  or 
stream  of  air  in  a  room,  or  passage,  or  other  narrow 
space,  a  draught ;  while  the  very  same  kind  of  thing 
out  of  doors,  and  on  a  large  scale,  is  called  a  inoind. 
Draughts  are  really  winds,  and  winds  are  only  gigantic 
draughts. 

Levm,  Bui  about  the  '  ways  of  the  wind,'  which  you 

said  you  would  explain  ;  do  tell  us  something  about  them, 
Uncle. 

TJnele  F.  Not  quite  fo  fa^t,  LewiSL  We  have,  indeed, 
settled  that  ^  wind'  is  the  name  for  ^  air  in  motion,'  and 

that  *air  in  motion'  is  really  *wind;*  but  we  have  next 
to  see  why  it  is  that  the  aic  should  move  at  all. 

tFiUiam*  Oh,  I  never  thought  about  that,  only  it 
always  is  moviiiL' ;  I  suppose  it  cannot  help  it 

Uncle  F,  No  more  it  can;  but  that  is  only  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  there  is  something  which  makes  it 
move.  What  is  that  somethings  William  ?  Why  should 
not  the  air  remain  still  and  quiet  ?   Nothing  ia  more  cer- 
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tain  than  tiiat  it  would  remain  bo,  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing to  set  it  in  motion. 

JFUliam,  As  to  thati  Und%  I  cannot  answer  you* 

LewiB.  NorL 

Unele  F.  Then  I  must  begin  my  explanation.  We  are 

sitting  in  a  room  with  a  ^re  in  it.    l^ow,  which  way  do 
the  draughts  go,  Lewis  ? 
Lems.  Towards  the  fire. 

Ifncle  F.  And  do  the  draughts  feel  warm  or  cold? 

Lewis.  Cold. 

Uncle  F.  And  is  there  no  warm  draught  anywhere  ? 
I^emB.  Oh|  Uncle,  how  can  yon  ask  such  a  question  ? 

Mamma  is  always  scolding  me  if  I  sit  in  a  draught,  lest 
I  should  catch  cold.    All  draughts  are  cold,  very. 

Uncle  F.  Think  btfore  you  speak,  licwis.  All  the 
draughts  moving  across  the  room  towards  the  fire  may 
indeed  feci  cold,  but  do  you  think  that  tliere  is  no  other 
draught  besides  these  'i  Where  does  all  the  air  in  these 
draughts  go  to,  think  you  ? 

WUHam,  O  I  see,  Undei  yon  mean  the  hot  draught 

which  goes  up  the  chimney. 

ZiCnns,  Yes,  but  that  is  smoke. 

Uncle  P.  So  it  is  partly,  but  only  partly.  There  is  a 
greaEt  stream  of  warm  air  rushing  up  the  chimney,  and 
this  stream  carries  the  smoke  along  with  it.  You  see  the 
smoke^  and  you  do  not  see  the  air,  so  you  think  most  of 
the  smoke;  but  the  heated  air  is  the  chief  thing*  Now, 
Lewis,  b^gin  again,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  what 
brings  all  these  cool  draughts  towards  the  ihw 

Lewis.  I  should  think,  Uncle,  that  they  must  be  mov- 
ing to  fill  up  the  piaee  which  would  be  left  by  the  hot  m 
as  it  goes  up  the  chimney* 

If^illiam.  Why,  then,  does  the  iiot  air  go  up  the  chim- 
ney ?  Why  cannot  it  stay  where  it  is  ?  I  wish  it  would, 
mi  then  we  should  not  have  these  tiresome  draughts 
which  make  Ijewis  cough  so* 
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Lenni.  Tell  nsy  Unde. 

Uncle  F.  I  will  try.   It  is  a  role  with  almost*  every* 

thing  in  the  world,  that  the  warmer  it  is,  the  more  room 
it  takes  up.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
air ;  the  wanner  it  1%  the  more  room  it  wants. 

fFUUam,  I  have  heard  something  like  this  before. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  air  going  up  the  ehim- 
nej  ? 

U'ncle  F.  Just  everything,  William^   la  what  part  of 
this  room  is  the  air  warmest  ? 
William*  Near  the  lire. 

Uhele  F.  And  the  wanner  it  beeomes^  the  more  room 

it  takes  up. 

William.  I  suppose  so. 

Uncle  F,  And  therefore  becomes— 

LemU*  Lighter,  you  were  going  to  say,  were  70a  not  ? 

Uncle  F,  I  was,  Lewis.  A  box  full  of  wool,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  is  lighter  if  the  wool  is  left  loose,  but 
heavier  if  the  wool  is  close  squeezed  together.  * 

Lewis.  And  the  air  when  it  is  wanned  takes  up  more 
room,  and  is  therefore  lighter.  When  it  was  cold,  it  was 
like  the  squee^  wool ;  it  took  op  less  room,  bat  was 
heavier. 

Uncle  F.  Now,  William,  can  you  understand  what  all 
this  has  to  do  with  the  air  going  up  the  chimney?  Be- 
mmber  that  we 'began  by  saying  that  it  was  a  draught  of 
warm  air,  with  cold  draughts  pouring  in  across' the  floor 
to  take  its  place. 

William.  I  think  I  can.  You  mean  that  the  hot  air 
being  lighter  than  the  rest  rises  up  the  chimney,  and  so 
would  leave  an  empty  space  behind  it,  did  not  Uie  colder 
air  below  pour  in  to  fill  it  up. 

*  Most  of  my  readers  will  know  that  water  when  it  approaches 
the  freemng  point  expands  as  it  cools,  instead  of  contracting.  The 
consequences  of  this  departure  irom  the  general  rale  are  most  in- 
teresting and  important. 
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JC^im.  And  so  the  warm  air  going  up  the  chimney  is 
really  the  cause  of  the  cold  dranghta  aoroes  the  room  ? 

Am  I  right,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle  F,  You  are,  Lewis.  But  what  makes  the  hot 
air  go  op  the  chimney  ? 

Lewig^  Because  it  is  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  air« 

Unele  F.  And  what  made  it  lighter  ? 

Lewis.  The  fire,  Uncle.  The  fire  has  heated  the  air, 
and  so  made  it  lighter. 

Uncle  F»  So,  then,  the  heat  of  the  fire  warms  the  air 
near  to  it.  The  air  heing  warmed,  grows  lighter,  and 
must  rise  ;  when  it  rises,  the  colder  air  pours  in  to  fill  its 
place.  This  is  a  draught,  fFind  is  exactly  the  same 
thing,  and  is  produced  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Lema.  Thank  yon,  Uncle,  I  see  all  this  quite  clearly, 
ahout  the  air  gmng  np  the  chimneyi  and  the  draughts 
across  the  floor ;  hut  I  do  not  see  how  all  the  fires  in  the 
world  are  to  make  one  of  these  March  winds.  And  then, 
too,  some  of  our  greatest  winds  are  in  the  autumn,  when 
there  have  heen  few  fires  for  many  months. 

Unele  F^  True^  Lewis ;  hut  I  never  said  that  our 
house  fires  did  make  the  winds.  I  only  said  that  the 
winds  in  the  open  air  were  produced  in  exactly  the  same 
way  in  which  draughts  are  produced  in  a  room  by  the 
fire. 

Lems*  Yet  if  they  are  produced  in  the  same  way, 
there  must  be  a  fire  somewhere.   Is  it  not  so  ? 

Uncle  F.  There  must  be  /leatj  Lewis.  Instead  of  fire, 
say  hcatf  and  you  will  be  perfectly  right  The  fire  hecUs 
the  air,  and  makes  it  rise  up  the  chimney,  and  so  long 
as  the  air  is  Aeetted,  it  matters  not  wheUier  it  be  by 
means  of  fire,  or  by  any  other  means  ;  all  thai  is  needed 
to  set  the  arr  rising  is,  that  by  some  means  or  other  it  be 
made  wanner,  and  therefore  lighter ;  so  that  if  one  part 
of  the  earth  is  hot  and  another  is  cold,  the  air  will  be 
lighter  in  one  place  than  it  is  in  the  other. 
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Lewis.  Then  does  the  air  in  the  warm  countries  rise 
like  the  draught  up  a  cbimneyt  and  the  air  fiom  the  coM 
countries  pour  in  to  fill  its  place  like  the  draughts  across  a 

room  goinj*  towards  a  lire  ?    It  seems  strange,  Uncle  ! 

Uncle  F,  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Lewis,  especially 
if  it  be  new.  But  it  is,  neTortheless,  quite  true ;  and  the 
same  movements  of  the  air  which  are  thus  taking  place 
in  the  houses  of  countless  families,  are  indeed  taking  place 
too,  ceaselessly,  and  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  the  great 
home  of  the  wide  family  of  man. 

Lewis.  What  a  pretty  ideal  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  that.  But  is  there  any  one  plaoe  in  the  worldf 
Unde,  like  the  fire*place  in  a  room,  which  is  warmer  than 
all  the  rest  ? 

William,  You  have  asked  the  right  person,  Lewis,  for 
Uncle  Francis  has  been  all  over  the  world,  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  seen  the  earth's  fire^plaee^  and  chimney  too^  if  there 
is  one. 

Uncle  F.  Thank  you,  Master  William ;  you  want,  I 
dare  8ay»  to  have  a  laugh  at  me,  but  your  words  are  truer 
than  700  think.  The  heated  air  in  the  burning  regions 
of  the  globe  rises  as  steadily  as  if  there  were  a  chimney 
to  guide  it ;  it  goes  where  it  ought  to  go^  and  turns  where 
it  ought  to  turn,  and  obeys  the  rules  of  the  house  better, 
I  fear,  than  some  fiery  little  boys  obey  the  rules  of  their 
homes. 

Lems.  Corner  Unde,  if  you  and  William  begin  to 
make  jokes  at  one  another,  I  shall  never  get  to  the  thing 

I  am  longincj  to  hear  about.  It  is  these  very  rules  which 
the  wind  follows  which  you  said  you  would  explain,  and 
here  we  have  been  talldng  for  an  hour  without  getting 
further  than  this^  that  the  wind  is  a  great  draught  Now 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  want  to  asL  The  draughts  in 
a  room  all  go  towards  the  fire,  but  the  winds  blow  in  all 
manner  of  diti'erent  directions  even  at  the  same  place. 
Here  we  have  a     £.  wind  for  some  days,  then  a  S.  W.» 
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and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  N.  W.  or  a  S.  £• ;  ail  this 
m  Y&j  different  from  that  which  takes  phice  in  a  room. 

Uncle  jP.  Tfae,  Lewis ;  and  so  far  as  your  observation 
goes,  you  are  right.  But  there  are  vast  regions  of  the 
earth  where  none  but  the  same  wind,  or  draught,  is  ever 
found ;  in  others  we  have  an  alternation  of  winds ;  in  some 
places  there  is  a  sort  of  apparent  uncertainty  ;  but  even 
where  the  variety  is  greatest,  even  iJiere  the  variety  itself 
IbUows  a  certain  rule,  and  forms  part  of  the  same  great 
phuL 

fFiUiafn.  Ah,  the  ^planP  Now,  I  suppose,  we  are 
getting  to  what  Uncle  Francis  means  by  the  *  Natural 
History  of  the  Winds.' 

Uncle  F.  Tes^  William,  and  this  plan  I  will  now  begin 
to  describe  ;  but  first  draw  out  that  terrestrial  globe,  and 
place  it  next  to  your  brother  Lewis  ;  and,  Lewis,  do  you 
show  me  on  the  globe  where  the  earth  is  hottest* 

Lewis  drew  his  hand  round  the  globe  along  the  line  of 
the  equator. 

Uncle  F.  That  will  do.  Now  for  a  vast  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  equator  it  is  always  hotter  than  it  is  here 
eren  on  our  hottest  snmmer^s  day.   There,  in  the  regions 

of  the  equator,  we  find  a  broad  tract  or  space  passing 
round  the  whole  earth  like  a  great  belt,  or  2one^  as 
geographers  call  it,  where  cold  is  nerer  known,  and  heat 
fa  perpetual.   You  know  this  upon  your  maps  by  the 

name  of  the  'Torrid'  (?.  e,  burniner)  Zone.  On  each  side 
of  this  burniog  region,  i.  e.  passing  round  the  earth  on  the 
ocfth  and  on  the  south  of  this  Torrid  Zone^  we  have 
similar  spaces  or  belts,  which,  though  not  actually  cold, 
are  yet  very  far  cooler.  You  will  most  likely  know  their 
names  ? 

Lewis.  Yott  mean  the  Temperate  Zones. 

Uncle  F,  I  do;  and  then  going  still  further  away  from 
the  equator,  we  come  to  the  colder,  and  at  last  to  the 
absolutely  frozen  regions  of  eternal  ice*   I^ow,  William, 
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can  yon  not  see  a  certain  broad  reaemblance  between  the 

condition  of  the  world  and  that  of  the  room  we  talked  of 
which  has  a  fire  in  it  ? 

Ji^illiam.  I  think  I  can.  The  Torrid  Zone  answers  to 
that  part  of  the  room  which  is  near  the  fire,  while  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  room  answer  to  the  temperate,  and  still 
colder  regions. 

Lewis,  And  are  there,  then,  the  same  draughts  pouring 
over  the  earth  towards  the  equator,  that  we  know  of  in 
the  room  towards  the  fire  7 

Unele  F»  There  are.  The  air  about  the  equator  being 
heated  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the  temperature  which  pre- 
vails anywhere  else,  is  therefore  also  lighter  than  it  is 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  it  cannot  help  continually  rising, 
like  the  air  in  a  chimney,  so  that  the  cooler  and  heavier 
air  from  north  and  south  cannot  help  continually  pouring 
in  to  supply  its  place. 

Lewis.  Then  there  are  two  great  draughts,  or  winds, 
in  the  world,  both  of  them  blowing  towards  the  equator 
to  fill  tip  the  space  left  by  the  heated  air,  j  ust  as  there  is 
a  draught  towards  our  fire  here. 

Uncle  jP.  Yes;  and  then  the  air,  of  which  these  winds 
consist,  when  it  reaches  the  Torrid  Zone^  itself  becomes 
hot  and  buiming  in  its  turn.  It  too  becomes  lighter  with 
heat.  It  too  rises  from  the  earth  becaus^s  of  its  lightness, 
and  so  leaves  its  place  to  be  filled  by  the  cooler  air  of  the 
cooler  winds  which  are  continually  folio  wing. 

WWkm.  Ah  I  I  see^  a  r^ular  game  of  'follow  my 
leader/  But  what  becomes  of  all  this  air  which  is  con- 
tinually  going  up  f  Does  it  go  on,  up,  up,  up,  for  ever 
and  ever  ? 

Lewis.  And  I  have  another  question  to  ask.  If  aU  the 
wind  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  draughts  going  to 
the  equator,  how  is  it  that  we  have  so  much  S.  W.  wind? 

Surely  the  S.  W,  wind  is  not  on  its  way  to  tlie  equator  ? 
Uncle  F,  1  will  try  to  answer  both  jour  questions 
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together  ;  but,  in  the  first  plaee»  Lewis,  I  must  tell  you 

that  I  did  not  say  that  the  winds  going  to  the  equator 
were  the  only  winds  in  the  world.  All  I  said  was,  that 
because  of  the  rising  of  air  in  the  Torrid  Zone^  there 
most  be  a  great  flow  of  air  from  the  north  and  the  sooth, 
and  that  in  this  way  winds  from  N.  and  8.  are  formed. 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  these  winds 
blow  from  the  N.£.  in  onr  hemisphere,  and  from  the 
S.  E.  in  the  sonthern  half  of  the  world.  These  winds  are 
caused  in  the  way  I  have  described,  but  there  are  other 
regular  and  ceaseless  winds  besides  these. 

UnUiam^  Don't  forget  my  question,  Unde— where  does 
all  the  air  go  to  when  it  goes  up  at  the  equator! 

Uncle  F.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  But  supposingy 
William,  it  should  continue  to  go  up  for  ever  and  ever, 
what  is  there  to  stop  it  i 

Lewis.  It  does  not,  does  it  ?  I  tliougLt  there  was  no 
air  much  beyond  fifty  miles  from  the  earth. 

Uncle.  F.  Again  I  say,  what  should  stop  itf  Newly 
heated  air  is  continually  rising  from  below  and  forcing  it 
onward.     Stop  it  cannot.    It  must  go  somewliere. 

Lewis.  But  not  up  for  ever,  I  feel  sure  of  that. 

Uncle  F*  Why  not  ?  and  if  not,  where  does  it  go  ? 

Both  the  boys  looked  rather  bewildered  at  this.  They 
for«rot  tliat  the  weight  of  the  air  aluno  must  prevent  n 
continual  ascent,  and  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  they 
were  entirely  ignorant. 

Uncle  F,  The  air  which  has  risen  from  the  region  of 
ilic  Ivjuatur  rises  just  so  far  as  its  wt  ight  will  allow  it. 
It  began  to  rise  in  the  fi r.st  instance,  because,  being  war- 
mer, it  was  also  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  air  in  its 
nei<ifhbonrhood.  It  rises  until  it  reaches  its  level,  and  then, 
a»  the  streams  ot  air  rising  behind  it  will  not  let  it  rest, 
but  keep  pushing  it  forward  somewhere,  it  pours  itself  out 
northwards  and  southwards,  and  passes  over  the  back  of  the 
great  currents  of  air  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
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.  WUUanu  Jait  like  plajing  at  leap-frog. 

Uncle  F.  Yes,  if  you  like  to  express  it  so.  And  just 
as  the  boy  who  jumps  over  the  other's  back  comes  dowa 
to  the  ground  again,  so  these  currents  of  air,  losing  their 
heat  at  the  great  height  they  have  reached,  grow  cooler 
and  cooler,  and  sinking  as  they  cool,  at  last  they  come 
down  to  the  earth  again,  all  the  while  being  forced  on- 
wards by  the  stream  behind  them,  so  that  at  last  they 
again  find  their  way  to  the  icy  regions,  where  they  are 
again  chilled  to  the  uttermost,  and  so,  turning  round,  they 
once  more  go  to  make  part  of  the  great  stream  of  cooler 
air  travdling  towards  the  equator, 

TFWiam.  And  get  heated  again,  and  go  up  again,  and 
then  jump  down  over  th<^  back  of  the  cool  winds  again, 
and  so  on,  round  and  round  for  ever — ^is  that  what  you 
mean,  IJnde  ? 

Unete  Yes,  Tery  much  so;  ronnd  and  round  the 
world  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north  again  ; 
so  do  th«y  travel  in  ceaseless  circulation.  Nothing  is  so 
oontinusUy  in  motion,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  80%  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  circuits  in  like  manner,  besides  its  tides 
and  its  wares  ?  or  the  earth,  ever  revolving  both  round 
its  own  axis  and  round  its  Sun — but,  I  see,  if  I  go  on 
I  shall  include  eveiything  as  being  all  equally  shifting, 
even  the  fixed  stars  which  the  astron<mers  are  now  bent 

on  moving. 

Ztewis.  Well,  it  is  ail  very  interesting,  but  before  we 
go  on  to  the  fixed  stars,  let  us  finish  with  the  winds.  Yon 
said  something  about  the  vrinds  coming  down  again  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  moving  back  towards  the 
poles.  Would  not  this  produce  a  southerly  wind  in  our 
half  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  N.  £.  wind  which  yon 
spoke  of  j  ust  now  ? 

Uncle  F.  Bight,  Lewis,  and  so  it  does;  and  this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  south-west  winds  which  prevail  in 
our  latitudes.   These  winds  consist  of  the  air  on  its  reium 
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from  the  regions  of  the  equator.  Thej  are  on  their  way 
hack,  poshed  forward  by  the  orerflow  of  the  risen  air  of 

the  tropics,  and  when  they  reach  the  Arctic  Circle  itself 
tliey  are  cooled  down  to  the  uttermost,  and  so  naturally 
oaoe  more  supply  the  cnrrents  of  air  which  go  again 
towards  the  equator^  as  we  have  already  described. 

I^enrit.  Thaak  you,  Uncle.  I  think  I  now  understand 
soraething  of  what  wind  is,  and  what  causes  wind.  I 
think,  too,  I  see  the  reason  for  the  great  north  and  south 
streams  of  wind.  But  you  have  not  told  me  why  they 
are  north-east  and  sonlh-west  winds^  instead  of  due  north 
and  due  south  winds* 

Uncle  l'\  No,  Lewis,  it  would  take  uie  too  long  ;  but 
as  there  are  many  more  things  lor  me  to  teii  you  before 
you  kno^v  half  the  curious  things  about  these  two  great 
winds»  I  will  tell  you  this^  as  well  as  some  other  things, 
another  time.  It  wHl  be  quite  snflcient  for  one  morning, 
if  I  have  made  you  understand  the  one  great  fact  of  this 
ceaseless  flow  and  return^  and  if  I  have  given  you  a  clear 
notion  of  the  one  great  cause  of  these  streams  and  cir- 
cuits. 

LevoU.  Thank  you.  Uncle.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
understand  it  so  well  as  I  ought,  but  I  will  think  it  all 
over  again  while  you  and  William  are  out,  and  then  I  shall 
be  ready  to  hear  how  it  is  that  these  winds  blow  from  the 
N.E.  on  thdr  way  to  the  equator,  and  from  the  8.  W.  as 
they  come  back. 

Uncle  F.  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  curious 
things  that  these  winds  do  on  their  road,  and  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  persons  haye  found  out  the  ways  and  the 
habits  q{  these  iayisiUe  wanderers.   Now  good-bye. 

(lb  continued,) 
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S,  Here  you  are  at  last.  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Four 
years !  And  only  that  little  scrap  in  London,  that  was 
worth  nothing  I 

E.  I  do  not  think  I  should  haye  got  here  now,  but  that 
Jane  bargained  for  my  going  where  I  should  be  idle,  aiid 
all  our  own  people  wanted  me  to  be  useful. 

S.  I  only  know  we  never  get  hold  of  you.  It  is  just  as 
bad  as  if  you  were  a  Sister  of  Charity* 

Perhaps  I  meant  it  to  be  as  bad ;  it  certainly  is  a 
great  comfort  to  be  tied  down  to  duties,  and  saved  from 
all  the  worry  and  doubt  of  plan -making.  Mine  would  be 
a  life  of  constant  wandering  if  I  were  not  tethered}  and  if 
my  rope  would  not  bear  a  pretty  strong  strain. 

S,  Well,  I  want  to  hear  so  much  about  all  your  doings, 
though  they  will  make  me  very  envious.  1  do  not  feel  to 
know  half. 

£•  Let  all  that  be.  I  have  so  much  to  hear,  and  I 
rather  want  to  get  soup-kitchens  and  laundries  out  of  my 

head,  and  lie  down  among  the  blue-bells.  How  lovely 
everything  is ! 

S*  I  do  not  think  our  affairs  are  very  retreshing ;  they 
are  dusty  enough  in  all  eonsdencey  and  I  seem  very  stupid 
and  care-worn. 

E,  Well,  dust  is  a  change  after  smoke,  and  I  want  to 
hear  every  thin  g-,  you  have  written  so  shortly  of  late. 

iS,  Because  I  am  old  and  dull,  and  have  not  seen  you 
so  long,  and  there  were  many  things  that  I  could  not 
well  write  about,  though  I  think  I  may  talk,  because  you 
could  advise — very  wirklich  things.  You  see  my  diffi- 
culty is  being  so  powerless — seeing  a  plain  way,  but  beat- 
ing above  the  bush  to  get  into  it,  and  mixed  up  in  bran- 
gles  not  of  my  own  making.  How  did  you  think  mamma 
looking! 
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B.  Very  well  and  placid ;  a  little  older,  but  so  much 
at  rest — more  so  than  I  ever  hoped  to  see  her. 

S.  But  for  that  iUness  she  would  have  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  worrieB  now,  and  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
tilings  by  coming  down  to  breakfiist 

Do  not  you  want  to  go  to  her  now?    Can  you 
aflurd  the  blue-hells  ? 

&  Yes,  mine  is  a  very  uncertain  life,  and  Ellen  reads 
to  her  in  the  mommg;  not  that  I  shirked,  but  she  got 
into  the  way  last  year  when  we  were  in  London,  and  it  is 

very  good  lor  her.  You  see  |>oor  Ellen  took  up  what  she 
considered  a  serious  turn,  and  ikncied  she  would  have  to 
go  out  against  her  will,  while  mamma  fidgetted  about  who 
was  to  take  her  out  So  it  fitted  beaatifnify;  she  was 
simply  told,  'I  suppose  yon  do  not  care  to  go  to  London,' 
and  found  herself  reading  sermons  instead  of  being  a  con- 
fessor ;  and  I  am  not  quite  dear  that  she  liked  it.  She 
had  no  lossy  as  I  tell  her;  she  would  never  have  been  the 
least  taking. 

E.  She  is  the  least  bright  of  you,  but  there  is  something 
very  winning  about  her. 

S*  Poor  dear,  I  used  to  laugh  at  her ;  and  she  can  be 
tiresome.  Bat  I  do  not  qniz  dull  people  now;  I  am 
tired  of  the  clever  ones. 

IJ.  liow  did  she  gain  her  scruples?  From  the  Tre- 
vors 1 

S*  Perhaps;  or  from  Miss  Calcraft,  who  is  very  nar- 
row—much  more  so  than  poor  dear  Miss  Medley.  And  I 
believe  they  all  thought,  Trevors  included,  that  J  went  to 
balls  every  night,  and  danced  all  night,  and  that  1  do  still. 

jE.  Your  London  lately  has  been  entirely  for  your  fa- 
ther. 

&  I  thonght  so,  and  of  coarse  I  did  not  think  of  going 
oat  at  all,  only  of  fKend-seeing  and  sight-seeing,  pictures, 

and  some  music.    But  I  think  the  independence  was  too 
pleasant,  and  that  clever  people,  when  there  was  no  fiirt- 
you  16.  7  PAKT  dl. 
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ing  to  think  about,  were  too  attractive  to  me— more  heroi 
perhaps,  than  in  the  scraps  of  London. 

E,  Some  did  think  you  too  independent — too  old,  al- 
most, too  careless  of  opinion. 

S*  Did  they?  I  wonder  who;  but  it  ie  no  matter 
now,  I  am  not  gdng  that  way  again;  There  is  one 
Christmas  ball  that  we  always  go  to  for  duty's  sake,  and 
this  time  Ellen  was  asked  poiiit  blank  whether  she  would 
go,  and  for  consistency's  soke  said  No ;  but  it  was  flat  not 
to  be  pressed,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way, 
asked  her  to  look  after  the  ahnshouse  women,  and  some 
more  who  wanted  daily  visiting  j  so  she  found  herself 
spurred  instead  of  checked.  So  the  world  question  stands 
over  for  Carry,  who  certainly  will  not  let  slip  any  chance 
of  fun,  or  of  setting  off  her  pretty  face.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Agnes  will  take  pity  on  her. 

JS,  How  docs  Miss  Calcraft  do  tor  her? 

S,  Pretty  well ;  but  you  know  she  is  off ;  and  Price, 
and  Nurse,  and  the  fat  coachman,  and  the  gardener,  and 
the  five  underlings,  kick  at  reform. 

E*  Off  t   Do  you  mean  gone  ? 

S,  Going  at  Midiiiiaiuer,  when  we  pack  off  for  the 
workmen,  all  parts  of  the  grand  reform  bill  that  has 
been  hatched  in  the  study — as  thus,  if  you  like  a  long 
stoiy.   Are  you  comfortable  there  ? 

E.  Oh,  yes,  c[uite.  But  you  take  me  so  by  surprise. 
Is  this  connected  with  Henry's  marriage,  which  he  says 
you  have  brought  about  ? 

&  In  a  measure ;  that  gave  the  last  shove.  You  know 
there  were  always  money  grievances,  which  we  laughed 
at — at  least  I  did,  and  tlioufrht  it  tiresome  that  one  could 
not  ask  for  one's  own  hobbies,  or  for  furniture,  or  nice 
things.  And  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  way  we  live 
that  one  eould  not  get  hold  of  ten  pounds  if  really  needed. 

E,  Stin  it  was  good  for  you  to  feel  the  lack  of  means, 
and  to  save  your  ten  pounds. 
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S.  And  to  be  abused  for  dressing  shabbily.  Still  all 
the  saving  would  not  do  it,  and  about  Stonyford  I  did  ibel 
it;  but  there  waa  no  help.  Church  applioatioos  were  the 
worst  of  aii3rthing,  and  at  last  I  got  afraid  ot  ever  coming 
for  a  draft,  and  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  l;u  la  re- 
pairs, and  the  boys'  commissions,  and  Oxford  bills,  and  at 
last  it  dawned  on  me  that  if  my  father  could  not  meet  all 
this  out  of  his  income,  he  had  the  ten  pounds  to  spare  as 
little  as  I  had. 

£•  I  can  well  understand  that,  with  two  sons  in  the 
army,  and  the  repaurs  that  have  been  neglected  come  so 
heavily.  If  you  once  begin  on  this  housC)  too,  the  ex- 
pense must  be  very  considerable. 

S.  Yes,  how  blindly  I  used  to  talk  about  a  little  paint- 
ing. Since  I  have  seen  the  estimate,  I  have  learnt  some- 
thing. Sut  it  had  to  be  done ;  it  was  no  use  for  papa  to 
talk  of  things  lasting  his  time,  as  if  he  were  ^ioventy. 
Then  came  Henry's  aflkir,  and  my  lirst  great  effort  was 
to  moot  that.  A  fine  lady  with  nothing and  I  bad  to  . 
suggest  that  she  was  not  fine,  and  that  having  nothing, 
she  would  kiiou'  the  worth  oi  .something;  and  that  it  was 
a  tried  afiection^  not  to  be  lightly  cast  00*.  But  you  see 
he  had  been  careless,  like  any  other  elder  6on  in  the 
guards^  and  had  not  always  made  his  money  do. 

E.  To  be  sure  it  did  not  seem  a  hopeful  look-out. 
Were  you  considerate? 

&  I  think  it  is  just  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and 
that  Emily  will  be  invaluable.  She  has  been  in  a  very 
difficult  posiiion,  for  her  friends,  who  are  worldly,  thought 
it  a  great  catch,  and  cannot  understand  the  plea  of  po- 
verty. No  more  can  he,  seeing  the  home  luxuries,  and 
reasoning  on  them  as  I  used  to  do.  And  what  he  asked 
was  but  fair — the  sarne  allowance,  and  a  little  farm  on 
the  Femlea  property,  and  to  set  himself  up  with  the  sale 
of  his  commiBsion.  She  was  only  longing  for  the  quiet 
hiej  and  taking  root  somewhere ;  sick  of  wandering  and 
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admiralioo,  and  playing  a  part,  bat  willing  to  suit  henelf 
to  any  plan,  settled  fiim  in  ber  afibetlon,  and  bopefhl  fer 

the  end,  but  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  any  meetini?  or 
writing  as  long  as  papa  made  ditiiculties.  She  came  out 
exactly  as  I  expected,  for  I  think  Yery  highly  of  her ;  and 
thinking  this,  I  did  preas  it,  and  this  led  to  telling  me 
more.  I  slept  upon  it,  and  got  very  unhappy,  and  the 
next  day  I  screwed  ray  eonrapre  a  peg  higher,  and  said, 
'Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  your  income  is,  and 
what  we  oaght  to  spend,  because  I  think  if  you  would 
let  me,  I  could  suggest  a  great  many  retrenchments,'  So 
at  last  we  got  to  the  bottom,  and  a  pretty  muddy  one  it 
was,  and  I  had  bankers'  bo  Dks  given  me,  and  the  Christ- 
mas bills  for  years  back  to  study,  and  make  out  what 
papa  could  not  tell,  the  rate  of  our  living,  much  less  the 
heads  of  it. 

I  thought  he  was  methodical  about  accounts,  and 
kept  all  his  farm  books  so  tidily. 

S.  Farm  was  the  best  part,  because  he  cares  for  that, 
and  Hodson  sent  in  all  Uie  details;  but  I  never  could 
make  out  how  It  dovetailed  into  general  accounts.  Tou  un- 
derstand that  p[\\K\.  had  his  bankers'  books  all  correct,  and 
kuew  his  balance,  and  I  dare  say  cast  up  his  bills*  But 
such  bills  all  pouring  in  together  at  Christmas,  and  sent 
down  to  the  servants  to  verify,  who,  of  course,  said  they 
were  all  right — sheets  -and  sheets  of  the  blacksmith's,  with 
all  the  hou^e  mendings,  and  thin^rs  supplied  to  the  gar- 
dener and  carpenter,  mixed  up  with  ^  showing  the  whit 
horse,'  and  so  on — bricklayer,  glazier,  saddler,  wheel* 
wright,  all  in  the  same  fashion — some  of  my  old  friends 
— ^pounds  of  meat  that  I  well  rem  cm  be  red — but  such  a 
mass,  that  there  was  no  seeing  daylight  through  them.  I 
believe  Hodson  is  very  honest,  and  manages  the  farm 
well ;  but  he  is  not  equal  to  overlooking  the  other  pro- 
perty, and  feeling  as  I  did  the  difficulty  about  money,  he 
just  patched  things  up,  and  the  good  tenants  would  not 
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Stay  unless  money  were  laid  out.  Then  came  the  third 
move  :  ^  Could  not  you  have  some  good  surveyor  to  look 
it  all  over?  and  is  not  there  any  unentailed  property  that 
you  could  sell?*  That  sounded  more  like  business,  and 
he  took  to  it,  though  selling  anything  was  a  sore  ]K)iiit. 
However,  I  will  not  bother  you  with  it  all,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  tell  so  much ;  but  there  did  come  the  same 
surveyor  that  £dward  employs,  and  then  the  solicitor; 
and  an  outlying  bit  of  Femlea  is  to  be  sold  to  make 
things  straight,  and  pay  for  the  house  doing. 

m.  And  poor  mamma  unconscious  of  all  this  plotting 
under  her  feet  1 

S*  She  did  not  know  all  the  difficulties,  only  that  the 
rents  would  be  lowered  by  the  farm  repairs,  and  she  was 
very  glad  of  anything  that  eiiiibled  Henry  to  marry,  and 
in  a  minor  degree  to  have  the  house  put  to  rights.  You 
see  how  shabby  thmgs  have  got,  and  this  vexed  her  tidy 
soul. 

Then  do  all  the  heads  go? 

S.  Yes,  and  some  underlings,  and  some  hot-houses. 
The  old  nurse,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  spoil  Carry, 
the  school-room  maid,  coachman,  and  the  grand  gardener. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  bed-rooms  will  not  be  new  done  at 
present,  and  we  are  not  to  have  large  parties. 

£,  How  do  you  manage  for  those  who  go  ? 

S*  They  have  feathered  their  nests  pretty  well,  and 
want  no  pity,  or  else  they  have  got  places.  And  that 
nice  Rogers,  whom  you  always  liked,  is  to  be  gardener, 
and  mind  me.    Oh !  and  who  do  you  think  is  to  be  cook  ? 

E.  Not  Martha? 

iS*.  ]Mrirtha  grown  into  Mrs.  Jackson,  coming  back 
with  a  high  character.  We  are  to  housekeep  together, 
and  invent  our  consumption,  not  be  guided  by  old  orders. 

And  I  urn  to  have  the  whole  of  the  house  accounts,  not 
the  hal4  and  garden  accounts,  and  look  well  into  every- 
thing. 
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K.  Vou  will  have  enough  on  your  hands. 
iS.  It  will  be  no  easy  task,  that  I  know  well,  especiallj 
screwing  pegs  up  that  had  got  loose ;  stiU,  working  will 

be  such  a  coniibrt,  after  having  felt  powerless,  and  seen 
tilings  going  wrong  without  daring  to  interfere,  or  being 
able  to  lay  one*s  finger  on  anything  decided  if  one  bad*  I 
am  afraid  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unfairness  and 
waste,  though  not  what  people  of  low  principle  call  cheat- 
ing exactly.  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  nincli  evil  may 
go  on  under  good  people  who  are  unsuspicious.  It  is  a 
great  responsibility  to  possess  much,  and  I  am  sure 
^when  goods  are  increased,  they  are  increased  that  eat 
them.' 

E,  The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that  one  must  pay  for  the 
good  things  of  this  world  by  care  and  watchfulness  in  the 
keeping  of  them — that  we  are  but  stewards,  and  cannot 
neglect  bur  trust  without  danger,  only  we  mnst  beware  of 
blaming  those  who  had  not  been  taught  to  view  this 
trust  lis  many  now  look  on  it.  Those  who  see  all  in  the 
stronger  light,  have  need  to  act  up  to  tiieir  words.  Well, 
I  wish  you  suecess,  and  a  strong  body  and  mind  to  get 
through  it  all,  but  I  think  you  are  overtasking  poor  Mit* 
chell.    Is  she  to  dress  and  work  for  you  all  ? 

S,  I  think  we  shall  manaj]:e ;  one  can  always  put  work 
out,  and  I  want  no  waiting  on.  Ellen  and  Carry  arc  to 
dress  each  other.  I  have  impressed  on  Ellen  that  ladies  • 
maids  are  worldly  vanities,  which  her  principles  require 
her  to  do  without,  and  Carry  is  charmed  with  the  notion 
of  tnmmins:  her  own  bonnet. 

E,  Still  you  must  all  be  looked  after.  Would  not  it  be 
well  to  have  a  girl  to  work  under  Mitchell  ? 

&  To  be  sure  it  would  just  do  for  Anne  Pickler ;  per- 
haps we  had  better,  mamma  said  the  same  thing.  You 
see  Mitchell  is  one  who  had  rather  work  like  a  liorse  than 
be  interfered  with,  and  she  could  not  bear  Sarah,  who 
was  Nurse's  ally.   But  ch  !  Eleanor,  how  to  keep  things 
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frooi  ruaning  in  my  head  day  and  night  I  I  never  could 
keep  my  mind  ia  order,  and  now  ail  these  heaps  of  reali- 
ties really  are  worse  than  vanities,  they  are  so  plausible, 

and  they  have  to  be  settled.  Now  this  matter  of  Anne 
Pickler,  that  will  be  my  disturbance  to-day.  Do  not  you 
find  that  as  one  gets  older,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  than 
to  think  to  any  purposef 

JB.  The  Lows  and  the  village  all  as  nsnal,  I  suppose? 

S.  Yes  5  a.n  J  tlic  girl  really  rather  bright,  and  works 
very  hard  at  school. 

£.  And  Stonyfordt 

Mr.  McLeod  is  gone  to  Newfoundland. 

JS*  One  ought  not  to  be  sorry,  I  suppose,  but  the  work 
there  did  sound  very  perlect.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is 
gone  permanently  ? 

jS*.  Gone  for  life.  There  is  a  very  good  man  there,  a 
coll^  friend,  and  pretty  well  off.  He  thought  that  a 
gain,  for  he  had  nothing  to  give,  and  no  one  to  beg  of. 

JE.  Happily,  a  clergyman's  real  work  is  not  hindered 
by  his  poverty. 

Perhaps  helped.  Now  I  ought  to  go  in.  I  think 
we  shall  find^amma  in  the  garden. 

(Th  be  conibiued,) 


NAME- FANCYING. 

NAMES  FROM  THE  LATIN. 

Jocosns,  joyful,  was  the  origin  of  the  old  English  name, 
used  by  both  sexes,  Joyce ;  the  knightly  Jocyelin,  and 
the  French  Josselin.  The  word  jovial  does  not  seem 
very  distantly  related,  but  it  does,  in  £Etct,  spring  from  the 
astrological  idea,  that  perscms  bom  under  the  influence  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  were  of  a  generous,  convivial  disposi- 
tion. Jovis  in  the  old  Latin  tonj^ue  signilied  a  god,  but 
became  atierwards  restricted  to  Jupiter,  and  was  used  as 
synonymous  with  his  iodeclinable  name,  and  tl^us  we 
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come  by  the  *^eat  Jove'  to  be  met  with  so  much  too 
otien  in  poetry  of  the  seventeenth,  century.  Jupiter  itself 
is  a  oontcaction  of  Diesptter,  or  Dioviapater,  meaning  the 
father  of  heayen,  or  of  the  day. 

The  Julian  gena  was  older  than  Rome,  so  much  older, 
that  any  derivation  for  their  patron}Tnic  is  untraceable; 
but  when  their  vanity  made  their  pedigree  begin  at  Troyi 
a  meaning  was  found  for  it  in  the  surname  of  lulus^  by 
which  Ascanins,  the  son  of  the  pious  ^neas,  was  said  to 

have  been  called,  in  honour  of  the  budding  down  upon  his 
chin.  The  Gens  was  patrician,  but  not  celebrated  till  the 
great  Caius  Julius  Caesar  made  it  the  most  renowned  of 
all.  In  right  of  his  adoptioui  Octavius  became  a  Julias^ 
and  every  other  emperor  took  this  gentile  name  likewise. 
All  their  daughters  were  Julia,  and  half  their  freedmen 
Julius.  July,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year,  was  called 
afler  Julius  Cs^r,  and  to  geography  were  contributed 
Julia  bona,  which  Northern  France  has  turned  into  lalle* 
bonne,  and  Forum  Julii,  which  the  Proven9als  have  shorten- 
ed into  Frejus.  Spain  made  Castra  Juliii  first  into  Trojn- 
lium,  and  then  into  Truxillo;  Italy»  Julium  into  Zuglio; 
and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  universal  desire 
to  cUp  this  euphonious  and  mouth-filling  word  in  com- 
mon use,  when  it  became  the  name  of  a  place.  From 
Julius  came  the  adoptive  appellation  Julianus,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  apostate  emperor,  it  gained  popularity  irom 
being  borne  by  several  saints,  the  chief  of  whom  has  a 
strange  wild  legend  in  the  Gresta  Bomanomm,  being  said 
to  have  murdered  his  father  and  mother  without  knowing 
them,  and  to  have  done  penance  ever  after,  by  giving 
hospitality  to  distressed  wayfarers,  whence  he  became  the 
patron  of  travellers*  6iulio»  Giuliano;  Giulia,  Giuliana, 
and  Giulietta,  held  their  popularity  in  Italy,  and  at  first 
were  only  known  in  England  in  the  homely  form  of  Giles, 
Gillian,  and  Gillet,  the  Jill  of  the  nursery  rhyme;  wlnle 
France  had  a  Gilies,  and  Spain  a  Gil,  all  regarding  as 
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their  patron^  St.  OiUefl^  ft  hennit  of  Provenee,  who  lived 
lor  many  years  of  the  sixth  century  on  wild  fruits  and 

doe's  milk;  until  he  was  chosen  as  Abbot  of  the  Convent 
at  Aries.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  he  was 
not  a  remote  Jnhos,  though  the  recognised  lAtinism  of 
Giles  18  -3Egidius,  from  the  Greek  aigos^  a  he-goat  Jel- 
lon  was  the  Scottiah  form  of  Julian ;  Sheelah,  the  Irisk 
Julia,  probably  handed  down  from  Roman  times,  like  the 
Don  Julian  of  the  Spaniards.  Henry  I*  had  a  daughter 
called  Julienne,  but  the  names  were  never  common  till 
Giulietta  Capelietti  of  Verona,  the  heroine  of  an  o'ertrue 
love  story,  was  commemorated  by  Da  Porta  in  a  novel 
whieb  Sliakspeare  took  as  the  basb  of  the  drama  that 
made  Juliet  the  property  of  romance  and  poetry.  Juliette 
and  Jolitte  were  the  French  equivalents,  aud  J  uies,  J ulie, 
Jolien,  Julienne^  have  never  been  uncommon.  An  Eng- 
lish family,  whose  surname  was  Ccesar,  have  rather  aflbcted 
Imperial  titles,  and  there  is  a  story  of  a  statesman,  whose 
spirits  were  seriously  disturbed  by  finding  in  his  pocket 
the  memorandum^  ^Bemember  Julius  CflBsar/  which  he 
took  as  a  warning  that  the  4des  of  Ifarch*  awaited  him, 
forgetting  that  it  was  merely  a  note  to  attend  to  a  request 
preferred  to  him  for  the  bene^t  of  a  knight  yclept  Sir 
Julius  Caesar. 

Justus,  just,  is  one  of  the' adjective  names  of  later  times. 

It  rose  to  the  Imperial  dignity  with  the  great  Justinianus, 
the  nephew  of  one  Justinus,  and  the  uncle  of  another ; 
but  it  had  ahready  come  to  saintly  honour  with  St.  Justus^ 
or  St  Juste  of  Lyons,  Justinns,  generally  known  as 
Justin  Martyr,  and  the  Virgin  St.  Justin  a  of  Padua. 
The  great  victory  of  Lepanto  took  place  on  tiio  festival 
ef  this  latter  saint,  and  her  name  thus  received  an  access 
of  popularity,  especially  in  the  Venetian  territory.  Eng- 
land never  adopted  the  name  in  any  form,  but  Giustino 
and  Giustina  in  Italy  i  Justin,  and  still  more  Justine,  in 
France;  and  Justin  and  Justina  in  G^ermany,  have  all 
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been  somewhat  common^  eflpecialiy  amon^  the  peaaaairj* 
II  is  a  pity  that  such  an  upright  and  rimple  appellation 

lias  not  met  willi  more  favour  among  us. 

(To  be  coHtiaueeL) 


THE  THREE  KNIOHTS. 

*TwAS  when  the  good  Saint  Ferdinand  was  Bang  ihionghoat  Gas- 
tile, 

In  wide  array  his  armies  lay,  encamp'd  hefore  Seville ; 

For  that  fair  city's  halls  and  bowers  were  captives  to  the  Moor, 
And  the  good  king  above  her  towers,  would  make  the  red  cross  soar. 

Upon  the  plain  the  white  tents  laj,  in  sight  of  all  the  foe^ 
And  here  one  daj^  among  three  faiighta,  a  grave  dehale  arose; 
The  contest  apmng  at  liastiTe  boards  'mid  song  and  joyous  dheei^ 
Twas,  <Who  might  boast  he  dar*d  the  most?  whose  heart  knew 
least  of  fear?* 

The  first  has  sung  no  minstrel  tongue,  I  never  heard  his  name ; 

The  second,  Garci  Feres,  and  he  from  Vaigas  came ; 

The  third,  Lorenso  Snares,  a  cavalier  of  fame^ 

Li  camp  and  hall  well-known  were  all,  three  knights  devoid  of  blame. 

So  when  grey  dawn,  the  following  mom,  itom  the  sky  hod  cbas*d 
the  night, 

Arose  these  three  full  silently,  and  donn'd  their  armour  bright ; 
Slim  in  their  saddles  seated,  ere  the  yonng  sun  burst  forth, 
Bre  his  first  beams  had  greeted  the  slowly  waking  eaitlu 

Spake  they  no  word,  but  onward  spurr'd,  and  to  Seville  took  the 

road, 

The  morning  breeze  their  light  plumes  stirr'd,  as  through  the  mist 
they  rode ; 

Now  beams  of  day  on  their  axmonr  play,  their  hehns  are  all  a* 

flame, 

So  calm  they  seem'd,  the  watchmen  deem'd  ambassadors  they  came. 

The  Moorish  watchmen  on  the  wnll  care  not  to  bid  them  stay, 
Three  Christian  Knights  against  them  ail,  what  teat  of  arms  could 
they  ? 

They  pass  the  barbican,  aye,  straight  and  steady  they  advance, 
And  smites  eaeh  knight  the  closkl  gate,  with  the  butt- end  of  his 
lance. 
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Then  ev'rj  knigbt  wbeerd  round  his  stoed,  retiming  as  he  camei 
But  when  the  Moors  beheld  the  deed,  they  {^owM  ynih  nge  and 
shame; 

The  heavy  gates  flj  open  wide,  and  forth  fiill  hastily 

More  than  a  thousand  horsemen  ride,  in  hot  pumiit  of  three. 

They  overtake  the  Spanisli  Knights,  who,  as  the  sound  they  hofir. 
Each  turns  again  his  courser*s  rein,  and  waits  till  the  foe  draw 
near ; 

On  ride  the  Moorish  chivahy,  and  he,  that  unnam'd  knight, 
Amid  them  rush'd,  and  with  a  cry  engaged  in  desp'rate  fight. 

Bat  Gaid  and  Lorenzo,  all  calmly  take  their  stand. 

So  firm,  and  stiH,  and  steadiest,  till  yet  nearer  dt*ew  the  band ; 

Then  Garcl  can  no  longer  hold,  his  loud  defiance  flung 

He  forth,  and,  like  a  lion,  bold  into  the  midst  he  sprung 

Still  Don  Lorenzo  Suarez,  is  steadfast  in  his  place, 
No  word  he  spoke,  he  dealt  no  stroke,  yet  towards  the  foe  his  face ; 
Now  they  advance,  now  Moorish  lance  thrusts  at  (he  Christian 
Knight, 

Then  rose  his  shonty  his  sword  flash'd  out,  he  fought  with  all  his 
might. 

Now  through  the  Christian  camp  a  cry  is  heard,  *  To  the  rescue,  bo ! 

Our  tiiiee  best  knights  are  like  to  die,  o'erpower*d  by  the  foe!* 
Thc're  \va>;  liuiTied  clash  of  iron  and  steel,  there  was  armour  doiiu'd 
in  haste, 

Prcss'd  by  the  rider's  armed  heel,  the  fiery  courser  raced. 

Up  to  thdr  comrades  hard  beset,  the  €hristiaB  horsemen  ride, 

*  Hurrah,  huirah,  they  yield  not  yet,  though  pfess'd  on  ev'ry  side; 
Tliey  will  not  yield,  though  wounded  sore^  quiek,  quick  into  the 

frayr 

Eager  they  tight  till  fied  the  Moor,  the  Christians  won  the  day* 

Tlie  Christian  host  fought  well  that  day,  full  many  a  foe  was  slain, 
Hack  to  tlic  gates  in  dis-arrny,  the  Moor  fled  back  again ; 
The  Christians  joy'd,  but  iii-content  M  as  good  King  Ferdinand, 
He  bade  the  three  knights  to  his  tent,  to  answer  bis  demand. 

*  Mine  ordinance  ye  treat  with  scon,  thus  periUing  the  host| 
These  bloody  wounds^  as  garlands  worn^  thest  wounds,  your  haughty 

boast; 

Ye  looked  that  I  should  see  and  speak  in  piaise^markwhat  I  say. 

If  this  freak  bare  no  just  cause,  your  lives  for  it  shall  pay/ 
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Fresh  from  the  battle  gatlier'd  round  the  nobles  clad  in  mail, 
Holding  their  breath,  nor  word,  nor  sound,  till  the  knights  have 

told  their  tale ; 

Then  murmurs  loud  and  louder  rose,  *  These  heroes  wilt  thou  slajr. 
Who  thoA  have  wrought  before  our  foes,  lind  done  them  scathe  this 
day?' 

*  Sir  King^  it  shall  not  be  I  we  claim  their  pardon  and  release  !* 

But  Ferdinand  hath  wav*d  his  hand,  '  Now,  comrades,  hold  jour 

Their  lives  I  grant  as  ye  desire,  ye  sliall  not  be  denied, 
But  another  sentence  they  require,  another  doom  abide* 

Which  of  the  three  has  firoT'd  most  fiee  firom  taint  of  servile  fear. 
In  this  sharp  test  of  chivahy,  judge  ye,  and  they  shall  hear. 
And  as  ye  judge,  so  let  it  be  V  Twas  silence  in  the  crowd. 

Then  one  spake  this,  and  one  spake  that,  and  words  came  fiist  and 
loud. 

'  Do  thon,  Sir  King^  decide  this  thing>*  at  last  became  the  cry. 
Spake  Ferdinand  at  their  demand,  he  spake  right  conrteonsly : 

*  Conld  ye^  Sir  Knights,  indeed  have  set  a  thousand  Moors  to 

fli^t, 

He  who  was  first  on  them  to  burst,  had  been  the  brayest  knight* 

'  But  since  ye  were  so  small  a  band,  yours  was  a  harder  part. 
Still  in  the  fiuse  of  death  to  stand,  keeping  a  steadfast  heart ; 
To  bear,  to  dare,  the  words  are  one,  their  meaning  is  the  same, 
And  patience  is  but  canrage  beneatii  a  sterner  name. 

•Forsooth,  T  trow  it  is  but  fear,  not  courage,  bids  us  i\y 

To  meet  a  danger  drawing  near ;  thus  he  who  hastily 

Was  first  to  leap  in  battle's  stream,  he  least  can  claim  the  palm, 

Qard  more  brave  tban  he  I  deem,  since  longer  he  was  calm. 

*  But  he  who  could  so  rule  his  blood,  his  rebel  heart  so  tamed. 
Who  dealt  no  stroke,  nor  challenge  spoke,  till  blow  at  lum  was 

aimed : 

He,  he  hath  won!  be  honour  done  in  camp,  and  court,  and  h&li. 
To  Don  Xforenao  Snares,  the  bravest  of  us  all  1' 

For  this  story  see  the  second  chapter  of  *  El  Conde  Lucanor,* 

that  curious  old  book  written  at  the  bepnning  of  the  14th  century, 
by  Don  Juau  Manuel,  '  with  the  luosi  beautiful  words  he  could 
find.*  The  exploit  of  the  Tlirce  Knights  may  perhaps  be  accepted 
as  a  real  historic  fact,  fur  I>ou  J  uau  Manuel,  being  a  grandson  oi 
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St.  Ferdioand'a,  mast  be  considered  a  tolerable  authority  in  matters 
pertaiiimg  to  the  re-oonqiiest  of  SeriUe.  A  somewhat  similar  feat 
is  fecorded  of  Hernan  Ferei  del  Polgar— hsown  as  He  of  the 
Aehierements — ^who,  during  the  siege  of  Granada,  penetrated  by 
sight  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  half-a-doxen  chosen 
followers,  and  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  principal  mosque  a  parch- 
ment, uii  wiiicii  wab  printed  the  Angelic  Salutation* 

C.  P. 


COMFORT. 

Each  preaches  Comfort ;  each  his  creed  despises. 

What  comfort  when  the  night  wean  desolate  and  dceaxy? 
The  worn  sonl  sickens  as  the  pale  thought  rises, 

Take  me  away,  for  I  am  sidk:  and  weary. 

All  can  say  '  Comfort '  after  some  cold  fashion, 

But  comes  no  soothing.    Hearts  still  toss  about, 
Give  me  some  dew  to  quench  the  drought  of  passion, 
The  storm  of  doubt. 

Non^lit  but  bright  faith  can  cleave  where  shadows  thickeUy 
llul»i  this  sweet  word  in  your  iirst  calmer  muod ; 

When  memories  rise,  and  whelming  fancies  sicken, 
*Twill  serve  to  blunt  the  edge  ot  solitude. 

Say  in  the  dead  night,  *  There  are  half  a  hundred 
Laden  with  woe  o^ermeasuring  mine  in  weight. 

'  Hearts,  half  a  million  from  all  comfort  sundered, 
Pierced  probuute  by  the  bloody  barb  of  ihte. 

Whisper,  *It  may  be  the  great  Father's  anger, 

Is  kindled  at  my  cold  nntrustAU  tiving.' 
Wake:  with  the  faith-bkde  deare  this  deadenhig  langnor, 

Clasp  the  blue  heaven  with  prayer  and  sweet  thanksgiving, 

Think  of  Gethsemane.    Balm  you  shall  borrow 

Fk'om  those  few  words  that  o'er  its  portals  shine  j 
Bead :  *  Look,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
Like  unto  MtneT 

G.  H.  T. 
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WHAT  TO  BEAD— WHAT  TO  READ  CAUTIOUSLY — WHAT  TO 

LBAVJfi  UNREAD* 

An  anasuaUj  loige  bevy  of  tales  waits  for  notice,  and  first  in  date 
sfaoold  stand  two  stories  taking  as  back  to  the  wars  of  York  and 

Lancaster,  and  curiously  enough  upon  the  opposite  sides.    '  The 
Bed  Hose,  or  St.  Albaris  Ahbetj^  (Aylott.)  begins  in  tlie  more  peace- 
ful Lancastrian  times,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the  per.sociition  of  the 
Lolliiids,  but  not  sufficiently  perccivinsj  the  actual  heresy  that 
mingled  with  their  doctrines.    It  is  ;i  well-intentioned  book,  with 
some  curioiT^  local  aiitiquarianism,  hut  it  falls  far  short  of  the  in- 
terest of  its  Yorkist  rival,  *  For  and  Against,  or  Queen  Margaret^s 
BadgtR^  by  Frances  M.  Wilbraham,  (J.  W,  Parker)    Here  the 
thread  is  perhaps  rather  slight,  but  it  is  a  series  of  gems  that  it 
holds  together,  almost  every  chapter  being  a  most  finished  sketch 
of  the  habits,  manners,  modes  of  thought,  and  of  the  theology  of 
the  day.    The  character  of  the  heroine,  Cecily,  is  most  sweetly 
touched,  and  Tery  seldom  becomes  too  modem,  and  her  letters 
seem  like  chapters  ont  of  the  Paston  Correspondence.  *  The  nn* 
happy  Baroness  Eglanbic,  raised  for  one  moment  by  her  attach- 
ment to  a  high-minded  and  religions  kniglit,  only  to  sink  back  after 
his  death  into  a  worse  state  than  the  tirst,  seeking  an  unholy  re- 
venge from  magic  arts,  biando  iu  hue  contract  to  t)ie  two  gentle 
sisters.    'Midsumuur-day  at  Chester,'  and  the  *Palm  Sunday  at 
Lichfield,'  "strike  us  as  the  most  felicitous  descriptions;  but  wc  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  sweet  quaint  songs  so  constantly  inter- 
spersed, SO  like  those  of  the  time,  that  it  would  take  a  better  judge 
than  ourselves  to  detect  which  are  original.    Both  tales  deal  with 
Sopewell  Priory,  and  the  brave  Abbess,  Dame  Juliana,  but  the 
scene  of  Qttestt  Mcargare^H  Badges  is  Cheshire^  and  the  Cheshire 
prophet,  Rob  Nixon,  plays  his  part  with  great  eflect.  The  troubles 
and  distresses  of  the  Church  in  those  days  of  the  great  schism  are 
shown  with  much  skill,  true  reverence^  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 
The  book,  for  those  who  are  not  ardent  for  a  powerful  plot,  and 
sustained  narrative,  is  an  excellent  study.    By  the  same  Author, 
we  may  mention  our  old  friends  the  '  lioi/al  Rose-Buds,*  which 
Messrs.  Mozley  have  now  brought  out  in  a  separate  form,  well 
adapted  for  school  prizes. 

^The  Tear  Nine,'  (Sniitli  and  Elder,)  by  the  author  of  *Maiy 
Powell,'  is  more  of  a  Uramatuiug  of  history  than  is  Ubual  with  that 
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dem  author.  It  takes  ns  to  tbe  m  tiio  dajs  of  Hofisr  and 
S^tedibaiclier,  and  bj  foioe  of  the  gallant  deeds  it  treats  o(  cannot 
fiul  to  he  interesting,  though  it  has  less  storj  than  its  predecessor, 
'  7%e  Oood  old  I'mes,  which  would  be  delightTuI,  if  we  could  feel 
sure  that  the  Huguenots  deserved  all  our  sympathy. 

*  Ursula,  a  Tale  of  Country  Life,'  by  the  author  of  'Amy  Herbert,' 
(Longman,  )  would  be  so  useful  were  it  read  by  Ursula's  class,  that 
we  hope  it  will  lull  into  their  hands.  The  sketches  of  Leah  and 
Jessie  are  excellent  in  their  kinds,  though  perhaps  Mrs.  Kemp 
generalizes  a  little  mure  than  even  a  sensi})le  woman  iii  her  station 
would  be  likely  to  do.  There  is  somethin;^  very  beautiful  in  poor 
Mrs.  Weirs  touching  submission  to  her  niece,  her  way  of  finding- 
sweetness  in  the  flinty  rock,  and  her  growth  into  a  perfected  Chris- 
tian under  those  petty  hollow-hearted  tyrannies ;  while  Miss  Milli- 
eent  is  not  only  most  cleverly  drawn,  but  is  an  admirable  lesson,  in 
her  fashion  of  luiiuiTi'^  after  everyone's  duties  save  her  own',  the 
inexpediency  of  which  custom  is,  we  believe,  the  direct  moral  <^ 
the  story. 

We  wish  *  Uncle  Ralph*  (J.  W.  Parker)  were  equal  to  the  pro- 
mise of  Dorathiff  but  it  gives  the  effect  of  the  intentions  of  the  writer 
not  having  heen  fully  made  out.  The  merry  school-room  is  good, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  care  for  the  hero,  heroine,  or  nnde. 

^Northwoad  Priory*  (Masters)  is  a  great  advance  on  its  prede- 
cessor, *Everlaff  and  is  a  pretty  story,  allowing  for  hlnnders  in 
that  dangerous  matter,  law. 

*Ikaim  and  T«fiiight*(J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford)  is  a  lyigh-niinded 
story,  hnt  there  is  a  portion  of  it  which  a  Uttle  knowledge  of  the 
world  would  have  prevented  the  lamented  writer  from  inserting^ 
and  which  prevents  us  from  recommending  it. 

Our  old  friends,  Emily  Marsden  and  Helen  Bigby,  of  ^Lihes  and 
VidiheSf*  have  come  forth  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Parker,  with  an  English  condnsion,  where  Emily  may  he  seen 
very  agreeahle  in  her  reformed  state.  There  are  too  many  of  the 
points  connected  with  *onr  unhappy  divisions'  touched  upon  in 
the  continnation  for  it  to  have  suited  with  the  plan  of  our  periodi- 
cal, hat  we  assnre  our  readers  that  they  will  find  the  portraits  nn« 
diminished  in  piquancy.  Another  oi  onr  tales,  *  My  I%ree  Amts^* 
have  likewise  made  their  independent  appearance. 

Though  seldom  mentioning  novels,  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  by  that 
voluminous,  but  most  entertaining  SoU  und  hahen*  ivk  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm's translation,  yclept  *  Dthit  and  Credit*  It  is  just  the  book  for 
a  fiCii  voyage  or  iuug  jouiuoy,  and  it  is  so  like  living  with  the 
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firm,  that  one  is  Toy  mnj  to  part  with  them,  or  with  the  stmigs 
P<dlah  8061168^  Certamly  the  SimcUiTS  aze  vmrjf  contiiieiiftalt  and 
the  flim  is  a  good  deal  idoliied,  bat  it  is  a  book  well  worth  readingp 
.  aad  with  a  veiy  aoimd  heart,  as  fiur  as  honour  and  moralily  are 
concerned.  *  Vhlei  Bank*  is  a  thorough-going  noTclt  but  of  ao 
good  a  tone^  that  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  it 

Of  *EngKih  ffeart$  and  EngUsk  Hands*  what  can  be  said,  sare 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  book,  in  the  simple  narrative  of  exploits  ? 
yes,  true  exploits  that  make  one's  heart  bum  and  glow.  One 
8car(;ely  dares  lament  some  points  in  the  doctrine,  when  such  were 
the  fruits  ;  but  all  tliat  need  be  SiiiJ  rm  this,  and  ujion  the  kindred 
subjects  of  what  woman  can,  and  onrrbt  to  do,  has  been  so  much 
better  said  in  the  last  ^  Christian  Remembrancer,*  that  we  had  rather 
refer  our  readers  to  it  than  prose  on,  ourselves. 

'  Harfard^M  Ltf^  of  Michael  Angeh*  is  yeiy  pret^  historical  read- 
ing. 

^  We  are  Teiy  ^ad  that  Miss  Walton's  first-class  girls  are  to  oon* 
tinue  before  the  pobUc  *  J7in%;  er,  the  Nurtemaid'  (Moaleys) 
has  made  her  appearance  as  the  haihinger  of  a  series  of  monthly 
nnmbers,  which  we  are  sue  will  be  mnch  appreciated  hy  the  many 
first-class  girls  who  learned  to  know  her  in  the  'Stories  and  Lessons 
on  the  Catechism.' 

Lastly,  let  ns  respectfully  note  the  *Few  Devotional  Hints,*  in 
small  tracts,  for  ^  Lent  and  Passionddej*  ^  Easter y  and  ^  tlie  Rogation 
Days  and  Whitsuntide^*  put  forth  by  Mr.  Masters ;  they  are  selec- 
tions short  and  well  chosen,  and  will  be  found  veiy  valuable  for 
private  devotion. 


Johaaaa  CbiilM  ]lMlir»  Prtatan,  Owby* 
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CHRONICLES  OF  AN  OAK. 

CHAPTER  n. 

XH£  PENITENT. 

All.  S09  the  bow  and  arrows  are  come ;  pray  what  la 

that  great  round  coloured  tiling  you  have  brought  with 
tliem  ? 

Soif.  Don't  700  know  a  target  when  you  aee  it,  Mr. 
Oak  ?   Yon  are  not  so  well  informed  as  I  thought  you  ? 

Oak,  A  target ;  oh  !  pray  what  is  a  target  for  ? 

Boy.  Stupid  I  to  shoot  at.  Look  I  I  set  it  up  here^ 
and  I  stand  thers^  and  shoot  as  near  as  I  can  to  the  mid- 
dle—to the  bull's-eye. 

Oak,  And  of  course  you  always  hit ! 

Bay*  I  can't  say  that  I  never  go  quite  to  tiie  middle, 
but  papa  says  I  am  a  capital  riiot,  and  improving  every 
day. — ^Bot  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Oak  ?  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  that  rustling  and  low  chuckling  mund  that 
I  hear  ?  Why,  I  do  really  think  you  must  be  laughing  at 
nei 

Oak.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  very  rude,  I  know, 
but  do  you  really  call  I  hat  shooting  ?  Well,  to  be  sure 
we  must  learn  ;  but  oh,  boy  !  boy  !  the  things  that  I  have 
seen !  Why,  little  fellows  that  could  but  just  speak  plain* 
would  practise  at  such  a  mark  as  that  in  Robin  Hood's 
tuDe.   No  wonder  they  could  bring  down  a  bird  on  the 
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wing,  when  they  came  to  be  as  big  as  yon.  And|  let  me 

see,  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  if  a  fine  buck  were 
turned  off  now-a-dnys  in  the  forest,  you  could  find  me  a 
man,  armed  with  bow  and  arrow  only,  who  could  shoot 
him  ?  , 

Bay.  I  don't  know ;  HI  ask  Papa;  bat  comc^  I  don't 
want  to  sho<>t  now,  go  on  with  your  story. 

Oak.  You  are  not  affronted,  I  hope  ? 

Bo7/,  No  ;  that  would  be  foolish;  pray  go  on. 

Oak.  Last  night,  after  yon  went  away,  and  I  had  the 
whole  place  to  myself,  I  thought  a  great  deal  in  the  still, 

pleasant  moonlight.  I  thought  of  you  and  your  bright 
looks,  and  your  cheery  voice;  but  then  there  came  a 
long,  long  procession  of  by-gone  things,  aud  they  did  not 
come  in  the  clear  order  1  coold  wish.  I  am  sadly  afraid 
my  poor  old  memory  has  got  a  twist,  something  Hke  the 
twists  of  my  gnarled  boughs.  They  grew  a  little  way 
straight  and  strong,  feeling  out  their  course,  and  having 
no  trouble  whatever  in  finding  it  But  ail  on  a  sodden, 
something  strange^  or  it  might  be  a  long  spell  of  cold 
winds,  checked  and  turned  them  up  or  down,  this  way  or 
that,  so  that  I  did  not  know  when  to  get  straight  nprain. 
And  so  it  is  with  my  memory  ;  I  can  tell  you  a  story  a 
little  way,  clearly  enough,  but  then  comes  a  break  or  a  b^d. 
Sometimes  it  was,  I  belieye,  that  the  people,  with  whom  I 
had  become  friends,  went  away,  or  changed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  could  not  at  first  know  them  again.  Some- 
times I  was  left  alone  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  as  I 
generally  had  great  pleasure  in  society,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
I  grew  dull  and  stupid  without  it.  And  then,  I  must  say, 
that  the  world  has  seemed  to  me  very  often  in  a  great 
puzzle.  I  don't  think  people  understand  themselves,  or 
one  another ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  likely  an  oak  can  under- 
stand them.  There  are  things  I  have  thought  over  from 
January  to  December,  without  being  able  to  be  sure  I 
have  made  out  the  right  meaning.   I  did  not  even  know 
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what  people  were  doing,  nor  whether  they  meant  what 

they  said  or  no.  Then,  afterwards,  some  pleasant  light 
has  broken  in  upon  me.  I  have  seen  some  man  or 
woman,  or  boy  or  girl,  doing  a  good  deed  in  a  plain 
simple  fashion,  one  I  could  understand.  It  seemed  like 
a  long  streak  of  moonlight  over  the  plain,  or  over  the 
sea.  One's  eye  rested  upon  it  and  followed  it,  and  no- 
thing came  to  break  the  singleness  of  it*  Well^  this  is  a 
long  preface. 

Boy^  Never  mind ;  you  ehani  now  and  then,  I  think, 

and  I  like  your  serious  voice. 

Oak.  Ah  !  it  is  ail  so  musical  here  ;  I  don't  know  how 
we  trees  can  help  chanting.  Mine  is  now  but  a  feeble 
▼oice»  half  my  upper  notes  are  gone ;  and  then  all  my 
noUe  fellows  of  the  forest !  Ah !  if  you  had  but  heard  the 
wind  si«:hin*^  and  swelling  far  above,  among  their  tops, 
while  all  was  quiet  underneath,  that^  indeed  you  would 
have  said  was  a  grand  chant. 

Bay.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  so.  Do  you  know 
you  make  me  sad,  Mr.  Oak,  you  are  so  like  Tom,  all  alone 
here. 

Oak.  It  is  true,  dear  boy,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
be  sad;  I  am  not  sad  myself.  Certainly  things  have 
been  done  in  my  sight,  and  words  said,  that  have  made  me 

sorrowful  ;  but  after  a  time  other  and  better  things  have 
taken  their  place.  Well,  now  let  me  tell  you  the  first 
things  I  can  remember.  How  I  hrst  came  where  I  am,  it 
'  is  by  no^  means  easy  to  say.  There  was  not  another  Oak 
very  near  me.  There  were  several  beeches,  but  I  suppose 
some  urchin  who  had  been  picking  up  acorns  under  the 
oaks  further  on,  dropped  me  on  the  ground,  and  then  the 
leaves  and  grass  and  the  moist  mould  would  hide  me  till 
I  had  grown  for  a  year  or  two.  Be  it  as  it  may,  in  due 
time  there  came  the  little  crown  of  jagged  green  leaves 
which  proclaimed  me  one  of  the  oak  family,  an  'acr,*  I  was 
called  in  my  first  days,  for  being  Saxon  born,  I  was  of 
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eoQTse  of  Saxon  name.   Afterwards  the  Normans  called 

me  '  Tin  cMne^  and  our  family  name  was  so  written  in 
all  the  rent-rolls  and  deeds  for  a  long  time;  but  the 
country  people  never  liked  it,  they  kept  on  calling  me 
^ao!  which  by  degrees  they  altered  only  to  *  oak/  moch 
more  like  the  right  thing,  and  an  oak  I  have  been  these 
six  hum]  red  years. 
'  .  Boy,  But  did  not  scholars  sometimes  call  you  by  ano* 
ther  name  ? 

Oak.  Yes  ;  oh  yes.  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me.  The 

schoolmen  and  monks  who  came  and  talked  Latin  under 
my  boughs,  called  me  '  Quercus,*  but  that  never  went 
very  far. 

I  had  a  narrow  escape  when  very  young  indeed.  One 
of  the  messengers  of  the  Abbey  being  iont  on  an  errand 

in  fjreat  haste,  thought  he  would  take  a  short  cut  over  the 
coppice  where  I  grew,  and  his  heavy  foot  was  as  near  as 
possible  alighting  on  my  head.  As  good  ludL  would  have 
]t|  he  saw  me  just  in  time»  and  stopped  a  moment  very 
kindly,  to  dear  away  some  of  the  weeds  which  choked 
me.  He  was  a  rough  fellow  in  a  goat-skin  jacket  or 
tunic,  but  he  seemed  surprised  to  see  such  a  nice  young 
sprig  of  a  tree  growing  in  that  private  place :  I  heard 
him  say  I  should  make  a  pretty  figure  one  day.  Of 
course  I  felt  proud,  and  did  my  best  to  do  justice  to  his 
admiration  by  growing  on,  stout  and  strong. 

A  long  gap)  however,  there  is  in  my  memory  after  that. 
But  the  next  person  who  made  an  observation  upon  me  I 
certainly  never  shall  forget.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
It  was  a  cold  day  between  winter  and  spring.  Of  course 
my  head  and  young  arms  were  bare,  but  I  was  getting 
ready  for  the  summer  sun.  The  sap  was  mounting  in  my 
vems»  and  swelling  every  bud,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  a 
bigger  tree  this  year  than  the  last.  I  have  told  you  of 
the  beeches  near  me.  One  of  them,  long  ago  gone,  was 
a  grand  tree  then^  and  there  were  bits  of  stgoe  near  it» 
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that  made  pleasant  seats  under  his  branches.  Being  so 
cold,  it  was  far  enough  from  being  pleasant  that  day,  liow- 
ever,  aad  X  was  surprised  to  see  a  sad-looking  miserable 
man  comey  almost  at  night-faU,  and  atretch  himaelf  on  the 
ground  beneath  this  tree*  I  looked  to  see  him  soon  rise, 
and  depart  to  find  better  shelter  ;  instead  of  this,  he  re- 
mained the  wliole  night  there,  and  oh  !  if  you  had  heard 
his  groaning  and  aighiog!  AU  through  the  watches  of 
the  night  those  aounda  were  in  my  ears.  It  was  plain 
that  his  heart  was  pierced  by  the  memory  of  some  mme. 
I  did  not  doubt  when  I  heard  liim  that  he  was  doing  ap- 
pointed penance  for  sin,  and  so  it  was  ;  he  had  been  to 
the  neighbouring  Abbey,  and  there  had  confessed  his 
gnilty  and  the  holy  abbot  of  that  day,  who  was  a  stem, 
severe  roan,  had  imposed  npon-  the  penitent  the  Church's 
punishments  in  a  very  terribic  form.  He  was  to  travel 
baretoot  through  a  wide  tract  of  country  ;  he  was  not  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  a  roof  by  night  nor  by  day ;  he  was 
never  to  change  his  garments  while  the  time  of  penance 
lasted ;  never  to  bathe  in  warm  water  ;  never  to  lie  down 
on  a  couch  ;  not  to  oat  meat,  nor  drink  any  pleasant 
drink,  neither  mead  nor  wine  ;  nor  was  he  permitted, 
worst  of  all,  to  pray  in  a  Church,  but  only  to  Tisit  some 
one  of  the  hermitages  scattered  through  the  land,  where 
lonely  anchorites  lived  on  herbs  and  water,  and  where  he 
might  make  coniession,  and  perhaps  in  time  obtain  gradual 
remission  of  punishment.  Meanwhile  he  was  to  kneel 
and  repeat  his  prayers  for  hours  together  in  the  woods  by 
night  and  day. 

Soy.  IVrrihle  punishment;  and  did  men  submit  to  all 
this,  without  having  anyone  to  go  about  with  them  seeing 
what  they  did,  and  whether  they  fulfilled  the  charge  put 
upon  them  ? 

Oak.  I  am  sure  of  it.   There  was  no  human  being  that 

nijjht  lookinf»  on  this  poor  wretched  man  j  but  he  would 
not  have  thought  oi  omitting  a  single  act  of  penance. 
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Boy.  Weil,  I  suppose  people  had  a  belief  that  the 
Chorch  only  agreed  with  that  which  God  and  their  own 
hearts  told  them  was  the  sinner^s  due  ;  bot  are  you  mr% 
Mr.  Oak,  that  the  man  was  not  giieving  for  his  punish- 
ment, rather  than  for  his  sin. 

Oak.  I  did  feel  afraid  of  that,  boy ;  and  I  coold  not 
bear  to  see  a  strong  man  crying  and  bewailing  himself 
like  a  baby  over  hiss  punlsliment.  It  did  not  seem  a  manly 
grief;  but  you  must  hear  the  whole*  In  the  morning, 
when  he  had  had  a  little  slumber  under  the  tree,  a  kind 
old  monk  came  from  the  abbey ;  I  believe  he  was  sent  by 
the  abbot,  but  his  tender  kind  tones  of  voice,  and  his 
sweet  gentle  cheerfulness  must  have  leen  all  his  own. 
He  brought  with  him  such  food  as  was  allowed,  and  it 
was  most  soothing  to  hear  the  compassionate  words  he 
spoke.  *  What  is  better,'  he  said,  *  dear  sufferin^r  brother, 
than  to  be  sorry  for  sin,  and  trust  in  the  Lord  w}io  has 
redeemed  us.  Behold  how  the  tender  care  of  the  Lord  is 
over  all  his  works*  Look,  my  son,  at  that  flourishing 
young  tree ;  perhaps  the  eye  of  untaught  man  would  think 
it  forsaken  and  withered,  because  the  days  of  its  beau^ 
are  not  now ;  but  visit  it  a  month  henccy  and  behold  how 
its  bare  boughs  will  have  burst  into  green  leaves.  What 
a  glory  there  will  be  in  the  woods,  where  all  now  is  dark 
and  wintry !  And  shall  man  be  unvisited  by  the  bright- 
ness of  God^s  mercy?  Shall  he  sorrow  and  sin  without 
hope,  even  while  the  sap  of  life  is  within  liim  ?  Be  sor- 
rowful then,  my  son,  as  behts  thee,  but  not  as  without 
hope.  Bear  meekly  the  punishment  thou  hast  deserved^ 
and  let  thy  heart  be  low  before  the  Lord  and  His  Church. 
In  due  time  thou  shalt  be  comforted.'  Tiius  it  was  that 
the  kind  father  spoke  to  his  penitent ;  and  it  was  not  in 
vain.  The  sad  man  rose  up  after  a  time  refreshed,  and 
ihey  went  on  their  way  together. 

Botj.  And  you  never  saw  him  more  ? 

Oak.  Pardon  me.   I  did  see  him  again,  but  in  very 
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different  guise ;  yet  I  knew  him  at  once.   It  was  about 

the  middle  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  that  he  came,  a 
veteran  knight,  well  clad  in  armour,  and  mounted  on  a 
stately  horse*  He  was  riding  through  the  forest  with 
several  armed  knights  like  himself^  going,  I  suppose,  to 
join  the  king  on  some  one  of  his  expeditions  to  Nor- 
mandy. He  must  have  been  touched  by  a  sudden  recol- 
lection,  for  he  checked  his  horse  in  mid  career,  and  signed 
to  his  companions  to  go  on  without  him.  They  did  so ; 
but  he>  the  penitent  of  former  days,  had  still  his  secret 
grief.  He  dismounted,  and  took  off  his  vizor,  and  knelt 
down  under  the  old  beech  tree,  and  once  more  said  his 
prayers,  devoutly  crossing  himself.  Then  mounting  again, 
but  with  a  grave  and  thou^tful  manner,  he  followed  his 
companions. 

Soy.  I  like  that.  It  shows  he  really  was  sorry  at 
heart  for  his  sin.    Do  you  know  what  the  sin  was  ? 

Oak.  By  what  I  heard  of  the  conversation  that  first  sad 
morning,  I  believe  he  had  killed  a  woman  in  sudden  pas- 
sion. His  name  was  Wulfred  Madding.  His  lands  were 
taken  away  from  him  during  his  tinic  of  penance,  but 
William  the  Conqueror  had  now  restored  them,  I  believCf 
I  know  he  must  have  been  a  noble  of  some  consequence, 
for  he  had  a  number  of  armed  vassals  with  him  the  second 
time.   Yet,  you  see,  he  remembered  his  sin. 

Boy.  And  you  really  heaid  bells  ring  at  William's 
coronation  ? 

Oakn  Yes;  the  Abbey  bells,  near;  and,  very  far  off, 
some  fine  city  bells  came,  borne  by  the  wind  towards  me. 
I  was  about  thirty-seven  jears  old  at  that  time.  You 
must  have  heard  that  King  William  was  very  harsh  to 
the  Faxons. 

Boy.  Oh,  yesl  I  know  ail  about  that ;  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  never  was  so  sorry  for  the  Saxons  as  I  ought 

to  be  perhaps,  for  I  don't  like  them.  They  seem  to  have 
been  such  a  coarse,  guzzling  set  of  people ;  they  Uved 
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almost  like  pigs ;  and  then  they  set  sueh  store  bj  dead 
men's  bones* 

Oak.  All  true,  I  believe  ;  but  only  a  little  bit  of  the 
truth;  you  are  thinking  of  the  latter  days  of  these  Saxons ; 
but  they  were  a  noble  race  in  old  times,  I  am  told.  Think 
of  Alfred  and  Athelstane.  And  then  don't  yon  like  their 
way  of  making  preparation  for  knighthood  ? 

Bo?/.  What  was  thai  ? 

Oak.  A\  hen  a  young  Saxon  man  wished  to  be  a  knight, 
he  was  made  to  feel  that  it  was  a  solemn  and  holy  thing. 
First  of  all|  he  had  to  make  confession  of  his  sins  to  a 
Bishop,  or  Abbot,  or  Priest ;  then  he  was  left  alone  with 
his  armour  in  the  Church  all  night  long ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  he  had  heard  mass,  bis  sword  being  laid  upon 
the  altar,  the  priest  blessed  him,  and  bound  it  round  his 
neck  with  the  belt;  and  so  he  went  forth,  one  of  God's 
true  knights,  to  do  the  work  that  was  given  him.  l!1ie 
Kormans  did  not  approve  of  this  way  ut  making  a  knight, 
but  rather  turned  it  into  ridicule. 

Soif,  More  shame  iot  them. 

Oaft.  I  think  so,  too;  but  the  Normans  afterwards 

very  much  changed  their  practice,  and  when  two  reigns 
had  passed  over,  they  were  very  particular  in  the  religious 
ceremony  of  knighthood. 

Bay.  Now  I  think  of  it»  how  did  you  learn  to  mider-* 
stand  tlieir  language  ? 

Oak.  I  was  accustomed  to  it  by  degrees  when  very 
young.  £ing  Edward  the  Coniessor  was  fond  of  the 
Normans,  they  were  a  great  deal  in  England;  and  though 
the  common  people  could  not  speak  their  tongue,  some  of 
the  Churchmen  and  all  the  nobles  could.  It  was  very 
difficult,  however,  for  a  long  time  ;  but  w  hat  are  such 
lengthened  years  given  for,  if  time  may  not  be  taken  in 
leaming  what  one  wants  to  know  ?  If  I  were  to  tell  yon 
what  changes  of  speech  I  have  listened  to^  it  would  sur- 
prise you. 
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Boy.  The  oddity  is  in  such  changes  coming  to  one  little 

spot ;  it  is  not  odd  at  all  to  find  other  langaages  in  other 
countries. 

Oak,  Bat  that  is  always  going  on ;  yon  do  not  use 
qnite  the  same  words  whieh  your  grandpapa  used. 
Boy.  Phiy  how  can  you  know  ? 

Oak.  Better  than  you  can,  a  great  deal.  T  ran  hear 
the  dilierences  of  speech^  just  as  X  can  see  the  ditferent 
batSi  and  gowns,  and  coats  that  come  here.  One  changes 
almost  as  much  as  another.  Howeirer,  I  don^t  mean  to 
say  tliat  the  changes  which  havti  taken  |)l;ux;  in  English 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  are  so  great  and  impor- 
tant as  the  change  from  Saxon  and  Norman  to  English. 
At  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of»  many  of  those  who 
came  to  talk  near  me  spoke  Latin.  I  think  on  the  whole, 
I  was  as  good  a  sehohir  in  Latin  as  in  Saxon  or  Norman. 
Pray  would  you  like  to  hear  me  talk  Latin  ? 

Boy.  O  dear  no,  thank  you  ;  that  would  be  giving  yon 
too  much  trouble,  a  great  deal. 

OaJc.  Not  at  all ;  but  perhaps  as  I  have  not  heard  the 
sound  iur  a  long  time,  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  say 
a  few  words  to  me  in  that  tongue. 

Bay.  Excuse  me,  for  it  is  holiday  time ;  I  want  to  get 
on  and  hear  about  Robin  Hood. 

Oalc.  Oh,  but  we  are  such  a  long  way  off.  Let  me  see, 
we  are  in  William  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  then  came  Red 
William;  then  Harry  Beauclerc — aye,  indeed,  he  was  a 
scholar.  I  have  beard  him  talk  in  three  or  four  languages, 
all  beautifully. 

Boy.  Well,  I  can't  understand  yonr  great  fancy  for 
scholars.  I  don't  like  Harry  Beauclerc,  he  was  a  crafty, 
cruel  fellow ;  think  how  he  kept  his  poor  brother  Robert 
shut  up  in  prison  for  twenty-eight  years,  destroying  bis 
eye-sight  besides.  Mr.  Oak,  you  may  be  a  clever  old  fel- 
low, but  I  won't  let  you  teach  me  to  like  bad  men,  though 
they  ipay  be  good  scholars. 
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Oak,  Softly*   I  did  not  praise  the  man,  only  fhe  sdio* 

lar.  But  I  ow  n,  as  I  am  a  quiet  thing  myself,  I  have 
been,  on  the  wliole,  far  better  pleased  with  scholara  and 
poetSy  and  peaceful  men,  than  with  warriors.  It  was  a 
beautifnl  sight  to  see  how  the  monks  who  owned  the  land 
I  lived  on,  cultivated  it,  and  how  happily  they  passed 
their  days  when  they  were  at  peace.  The  Conqueror 
brought  us  a  good  many  plants  from  Normandy,  Though 
we  had  yines  long  before,  yet  the  Norman  Monks  im- 
proved  the  vineyards  greatly,  and  a  vast  deal  of  wine  was 
made.  People  who  had  been  in  London  talked  of  there 
being  as  many  as  e^ht  cottages  with  gardens  at  Fulham, 
and  in  that  little  village  where  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
was,  which  now  you  call  Westminster  Abbey,  there  were 
forty-one  cottages^  paying  as  much  as  forty  sbiliings  for  | 
their  gardens. 

Sot/.  The  gardeners  would  not  find  much  space  now. 
I  suppose  your  Abbey  kept  hogs  ia  these  woods. 

Oak.  Yes ;  and  they  were  the  very  plague  of  my  life. 
I  could  not  endure  the  creatures.  Their  horrid  grunts,  | 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  turned  up  the  beech-mast 
and  the  acorns,  were  extremely  disagreeable.  Day  after 
day  the  swineherd  brought  them  out  here,  and  as  I  had 
a  taste  for  good  society  it  annoyed  me  vastly,  for  where 
the  swine  came,  pleasant  company  would  not  come* 
Besides,  as  I  was  not  as  yet  quite  proof  against  accidents, 
I  always  felt  myself  shake  when  the  ugly  creatures  begun 
grubbing  at  the  ground  near  me.  I  had  a  nice  little  crop 
of  acorns  upon  me,  and  when  they  grew  brown  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  I  own  I  grudged  them  very  much  to  the  hogs. 
I  would  far  rather  have  kept  them  about  me,  but  what 
could  I  do  ?  Besides,  Gurth,  the  swineherd,  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  giving  me  a  shake,  and  sending  down 
acorns  and  leaves  before  their  time.  I  really  believe  mine 
were  some  of  the  kigest  acorns  anywhere  to  be  seeni  and 
it  was  very  provoking  to  have  them  given  away  thus. 
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M7  delight  was  in  the  deer.  What  beautiful  creatures  I 
have  seen  bounding  round  me !  and  what  glorious  hunts 
I  have  witnessed,  much  as  I  pitied  the  animal  they  were 
chasing  !  It  was  a  sad  time  when  the  trees  were  cut 
down  all  about  me,  and  when  the  deer  were  parted  with. 
There  was  one  noble  old  fellow  who  was  vexy  fond  of  my 
shade.  He  had  managed  to  escape  all  the  dogs  and 
liunters,  and  I  grew  quite  fond  of  him,  and  very  anxious 
that  he  should  die  quietly  in  his  own  forest.  When,  one 
by  one,  his  companions  were  gone^  I  used  to  see  him 
walking  up  and  down  all  alone,  and  starting  at  the  small* 
est  sound  of  man's  foot,  or  at  the  rustle  of  tlie  leaves.  It 
grieved  me  to  watch  him*  Sometimes  I  saw  him  peep 
into  the  pond  of  water  near  me,  and  gaze  at  his  own  fine 
form,  as  if  he  thought  it  was  one  of  his  old  friends  re- 
turned to  him  again.  I  had  my  wish  at  last,  for  he  died 
at  my  feet  at  a  good  old  age,  just  as  the  sun  went  down 
one  summer's  eve.  I  thought  at  first  he  was  only  asleep, 
but  in  a  short  time  when  the  yillagers  came  by  and  he 
never  stirred,  I  saw  how  it  was.  Then  the  people  shouted 
and  dragged  away  his  poor  dead  body,  and  every  snarling 
cur  could  bark  and  bite  at  him  as  he  went*  By-and-bye, 
however,  the  farmer  at  the  Abbey  came  and  claimed  his 
horns  and  skin.  It  was  not  worth  bringing  ill-will  upon 
oneself,  but  if  I  could  have  spoken  my  mind  just  then,  I 
should  have  put  in  a  few  words  just  to  say  that  I  hoped 

Mr.  would  not  make  a  show  of  them,  as  trophies  of 

anybody's  skill  in  hunting,  seeing  they  were  only  taken 
from  one  who  had  fallen  beneath  the  great  conqueror, 
Death. 

Boj/,  Then  it  was  not  so  veri/  long  ago. 

Oak,  Yes ;  it  was  a  good  while  ago,  before  your  great 
gnmdfather  was  bom,  I  believe,  but  still  long  after  the 
abbot  and  monks  were  gone  from  the  Abbey.   As  you 

were  asking  about  the  hogs,  I  could  not  help  speaking  of 
the  deer,  and  this  led  me  on  to  a  later  time*   I  told  you  I 
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was  not  very  orderly  in  my  narrative,  ol  1  people  must  talk 

in  tlieir  own  way,  and  that  reminds  me,  I  realij  must  say 
a  word  or  two  more  to  you  about  the  Latin. 

Boy,  Another  timoy  if  you  please.  Good  oTening*  Mr, 
Oak« 

(To  be  continued,)  T. 

THE  YOUNG  STEP-MOTHER. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Maurice  FsiaRABS  was  a  born  architect,  with  a  real  love 
of  brick  and  mortar,  so  that  it  was  very  meritorious  in  him 
not  to  have  overbuilt  Fairmead  parsonage,  and  rendered 
it  a  burthen  to  an  incumbent  of  smailer  private  means. 
It  was  with  the  sense  of  giving  him  a  very  agreeable 
holiday,  that  his  sister  wrote  to  him  in  February  that 
Gilbert^s  little  attic  was  at  his  service  if  he  would  come 
and  give  his  counsel  as  to  the  building  project. 

Mr.  Kendal  disliked  the  trouble  and  disturbance  aa 
much  as  Maurice  loved  it ;  but  he  quite  approved  and 
submitted,  provided  they  asked  him  no  questions  ;  he 
gave  them  free  leave  to  ruin  him,  he  said,  and  set  out  to 
take  Sophy  for  a  drive,  leaving  the  brother  and  sister  to 
their  calculations.  Of  ruin,  there  was  not  much  danger  ; 
Mr.  Kendal  had  a  handsome  income,  and  had  always  lived 
within  it ;  and  Aibinia's  fortune  had  not  appeared  to  her 
a  reason  for  increasing  the  expenses  of  the  establishment^ 
so  there  was  a  sufficient  sum  in  hand  to  enable  Mr.  Fer- 
rars  to  plan  with  some  freedom,  and  attend  to  all  his  sis- 
ter's suggestions. 

A  new  drawing-room,  looking  southwards,  with  bed- 
rooms over  it,  was  the  matter  of  necessity ;  and  Albinia 
farther  wished  for  a  bay-window,  and  would  like  to  in- 
duige  Lucy  by  a  conservatory,  filling  up  the  angle  to  the 
east,  and  with  glass  doors  opening  into  the  drawing-room 
and  halL   Maurice  drew,  and  she  admired,  and  thought 
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III]  SO  delightfal»  that  she  began  to  be  taken  with  flcrnpto 
as  to  luxury. 

*  No/  said  Maarice, '  these  are  not  mere  laxnries.  Yoa 

have  full  means,  and  no  present  call  on  them,  and  it  is  a 
duty  to  keep  your  household  fairly  comfortable  and  at 
ease.  Crowded  as  you  are  with  rather  incongruous 
elements^  yoa  are  bound  to  give  them  space  enough  not 

to  clash.* 

*  They  don't  clash,  except  poor  bophy.  Gilbert  and 
Lucy  are  elements  of  union^  with  more  of  the  plaster  of 
Paris  than  the  stone  in  their  nature.* 

*Pray,  has  Kendal  madu  up  liis  miud  what  to  do  with 
Gilbert  ? 

^  I  haye  heard  nothing  lately ;  I  hope  be  is  grown  too 
old  for  India.' 

'  Gilbert  is  rather  too  well  off  for  his  ji^ood,*  said  ^Ir, 
f  errnrs ;  *  the  beneht  of  a  profession  is  not  self-evident 
enough  to  him/ 

<  Ah !  I  know  what  I  wish  I   If  he  could  but  be  Mr. 

Dusautoy's  curate,  in  five  or  six  years'  time,  what  glorious 
things  we  might  do  with  the  parish  V 
'  Eh  i  is  that  his  wish  ?* 

*  I  bare  sometimes  hoped  that  his  mind  is  taking  that 

turn.  He  is  ready  to  help  in  anytliiug  fur  the  poor 
people,  and  was  so  useful  at  the  singing>classes  in  the 
holidays.  Once  he  told  me  he  never  wished  to  look 
beyond  Bayford  for  happiness  or  occupation  ;  but  I  did 
nut  like  to  dmw  hiia  out,  because  of  his  lather's  plans  for 
him.    Why,  what  have  you  drawn  ?    The  almshouses  ?' 

*  I  could  do  no  other  when  I  was  impiOTing  Grilbert's 
house  for  him/ 

*  That  would  be  the  real  improvement !  How  pretty  1 
I  will  keep  them  for  him.' 

The  second  post  came  in,  and  Gilbert's  writing  was  at 
once  recognised,  but  the  address  was  to  his  father,  and 
Albinia  was  so  much  surprised,  .that  her  brother  asked 
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whether  Gilbert  were  one  of  the  boys  who  onlj  write  to 
their  father  with  a  reason. 

*  He  can  write  more  freely  to  me,'  said  Albinia;  ^and 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  anything  wrong,  but  perhaps  he  may  be  racking  some 
proposal  for  the  future.  I  waut  to  know  how  he  is. 
Fancy  his  being  so  foolish  as  to  go  out  bathing.  I  am 
afraid  of  his  colds/ 

Many  times  during  the  consultation  over  the  plans  did 
Mr.  Fen  ars  detect  Albiaia's  eye  stealing  wistfully  towards 
that  ^  E.  Kendal,  Esq. and  when  the  proper  owner  came 
in,  he  was  evidently  as  much  strnck  by  the  novelty,  for 
he  paused,  as  if  almost  in  dread  of  opening  the  letter. 
Her  eyes  were  on  his  countenance  as  he  read,  and  did  not 
gather  much  consolation.  *I  am  afraid  this  is  serious^'  at 
last  he  said. 

*  His  cold  ?'  exclaimed  Albinia. 

^Yes^'  said  Mr.  Kendal,  reading  aloud  sentence  by 
sentence,  with  gravity  and  consideration. 

do  not  wish  to  alarm  Mrs.  EiSttdal,  and  therefore  addien 
myself  at  once  to  yoo,  for  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  keep  yon  in 
ignorance  that  I  have  had  some  of  the  old  symptoms.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  anyone  nnea<y  about  me,  and  I  may  have  made  light 

of  the  cold  I  caught  a  month  since ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self that  I  have  much  puint  iil  cough,  an  inclination  to  shortne^  of 
breath,  and  pain  in  the  bac  k  and  shouldeiri^  especially  after  long 
reading  or  writing.  I  thouiiht  it  right  to  speak  to  Mn  Uownton, 
but  people  in  high  health  can  understand  nothing  short  of  a  raging 
fever;  however,  at  last  he  called  iu  the  parish  surgeon,  a  stupid, 
ignorant  fellow,  who  understands  my  case  no  more  than  his  horse^ 
and  treats  me  with  hyosciamnSi  as  if  it  were  a  mere  throat-congh. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  openly,  since,  though  I  am  quite 
aware  that  circumstances  make  little  difference  in  constitutional 
cases,  I  know  yon  and  dear  Mrs.  Kendal  will  wish  that  all  possible 
means  ^oold  be  used,  and  I  think  it- 
Mr.  Kendal  broke  down^  and  he  handed  the  letter  to 
his  wife,  who  proceeded, 
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*I  think  it  best  you  shodld  be  propexed  ibr  tbewotst^  as  I  wish 
and  endeaToar  to  be;  and  truly  I  aee  so  mneh  trial  and  di«qH 
pointment  in  the  oonrae  of  life  befinre  me,  that  it  would  haxdly  be 
the  wont  to  me  except — 

That  sentence  finished  Albinia's  voice,  and  stealing  her 

hand  into  her  husband's  to  exchange  tender  sympathj, 

she  read  on  in  silence  through  her  tears, 

*  for  the  additional  sorrow  to  you,  and  my  grief  at  bringing  pain 
to  my  mote  than  mother,  bnt  she  has  long  known  of  the  presenti" 
ment  tliat  has  always  hung  over  me,  and  will  be  the  better  pre- 
pared fbr  its  realization.  If  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I 
could  easily  take  a  ticket,  and  gu  up  to  Loiidon  to  see  any  physician 
you  would  prefer.  I  could  go  with  Price,  who  io  going  fur  hii  sif- 
ter's birthday,  and  I  could  sleep  at  his  father's  house ;  but,  in  that 
case,  I  should  want  three  pounds  journey  money,  and  I  should  bo 
Tery  glad  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  a  sovereign 
in  advance  of  my  allowance,  as  Price  knows  of  a  capital  second- 
hand bow  and  arrows.   With  my  best  love  to  all. 

*  Your  affectionate  son, 

'GiLBEBT  K£Mi>AL.' 

Hardly  reading  to  the  end  through  her  tears,  Aibinia 
held  the  letter  to  her  brother,  and  again  pressed  her  hus- 
band's liand,  as  if  to  help  biin  in  his  sileut  btrufrgle  with 
the  coiiiing  grief.  She  looked  to  Maurice  for  something 
cheering,  but,  behold !  a  smile  was  gaining  uncontrollably 
on  the  muscles  of  his  cheeks,  though  his  lips  strove  hard 
to  keep  closely  shut  She  would  not  look  at  him,  and 
turning  to  her  husband,  eiciaimed,  'We  will  take  him  to 
Loudon  ourselves  !' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  inconvenient,'  observed 
Maurice. 

*  That  would  not  signify/  continued  Aibinia ;  '  I  must 
hear  myself  what  is  thought  ot  him,  and  how  I  am  to 
nurse  him.    Ohi  taking  it  in  time,  dear  Edmund,  we^ 
need  not  be  so  much  afraid  1    Maurice  will  not  mind 
making  his  visit  another  time.* 

*I  only  meant  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient to  the  birthday  party,'  drily  said  her  brother. 
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*  Maurice  V  cried  she,  *  yon  don't  know  the  boy  V 

*I  have  no  doubt  tlmt  he  has  a  bad  cold.' 

'  And  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  more  the  matter  V 
cried  Albinia.  ^  We  have  let  him  go  avray  to  be  neglected 
and  badly  treated  I  My  poor,  dear  boy  I  Edmund,  I 
will  fetch  him  home  to-morrow/ 

*  You  had  better  send  me,'  said  Maurice,  inischievously» 
for  he  saw  he  was  diminishing  Mr.  Kendal's  alarm,  and 
he  had  a  brotherly  love  of  teasing  Albinia,  and  seeing 
how  pretty  she  looked  with  her  eyes  flashing  through 
wrathful  tears,  and  her  foot  patting  impetuously  on  the 
carpet 

^  You  r  she  cried,  ^  you  don't  believe  in  him  I  You 

fancy  all  boys  are  made  of  iron  and  steel — you  would 
only  laugh  at  him — jou  made  us  send  him  there — 
wish — * 

*  Gently,  gently,  my  dear  Albinia/^  said  her  husband, 

dismayed  at  her  vehemence,  just  when  it  most  amused  her 
brother.  '  You  cannot  expect  Maurice  to  feel  exactly  as 
we  do  for  our  boy,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  much  hope 
that  Gilbert^s  alarm  may  be  more  than  adequate/ 

*  He  thinks  it  all  a  scheme  !'  said  Albiaia,  in  a  lone  of 
great  injury. 

^No,  indeed,  Albinia,'  answered  her  brother,  seriously; 

'  I  fully  believe  that  he  imagines  all  that  he  tells  you  ,* 
but  you  cannot  suppose  that  either  the  tutor  or  doctor 
could  fail  to  see  if  he  were  so  veri/  ill.' 

*  Certainly  not,*  assented  Mr.  K^ndaL 

*  And  1  know  that  such  low  spirits  as  these  are  more 
apt  to  accompany  a  slight  ailment,  than  such  an  illness  as 
you  apprehend/ 

^Yes,  I  believe  you  are  rights*  said  Mr.  Kendal 
*  Where  is  the  letter  ?' 

Albinia  did  not  like  it  to  come  under  discussion,  bat 
could  not  withhold  it,  and  as  she  stood  reading  it  with 
him,  she .  felt  that  neither  of  her  brothers  could  have 
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written  the  like  even  in  a  more  fatal  condition  ;  but  she 
was  onlj  the  more  impelled  to  do  battle  for  her  Gilbert, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  unlacky  conclusion,  she  ex- 
claimed, *  I  am  sure  that  was  an  after  thought.  I  dare 
say  Price  asked  him  while  he  was  writing/ 

*  What's  this  ?*  asked  Mr.  Kendal^  who  had  only  read 
as  far  as  the  *  presentiment' 

She  hesitated^  afraid'  both  of  him  and  of  Maurice,  but 
there  was  no  alternative.  *Poor  Gilbert  !*  she  said.  *It 
was  a  crj  or  call  from  his  brother  just  at  last.  It  has  left 
a  very  deep  impression/ 

<  Indeed  V  said  bis  fhther,  much  ihovcid.  *  Yes.  Ed- 
mund gave  a  cry  such  as  was  not  to  be  forgotten,'  and 
the  si^h  told  how  it  had  haunted  his  own  pillow,  'but  I 
had  not  thought  that  Gilbert  was  in  a  condition  to  notice 
it  How  did  you  hear  of  it?  Did  he  mention  it  to 
jonP 

*  Yes,  not  long  after  I  came  ;  he  thinks  it  was  a  call, 
and  I  have  never  known  exactly  how  to  deal  with-it.' 

<  It  is  a  case  for  very  tender  handlingi'  said  Maurice. 
*I  should  have  desired  him  never  to  think  of  it  again/ 

said  Mr.  Kendal  deeidedly.  'Mere  nonsense  to  dwell  on 
it.  Their  names  were  always  in  Edmund's  mouth,  and  it 
was  nothing  but  accident.  You  should  have  told  him  so, 
Albinia.' 

Mr.  Kendal  walked  out  of  the  room; 

*  Ah  I  it  will  prey  upon  him  now,'  said  Albinia. 

*Yes;  1  thought  he  only  spoke  of  driving  it  a\vay 
because  it  was  what  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  do.  But 
things  do  not  prey  on  people  of  his  age  as  they  do  on 
younger  ones.' 

*  I  wonder  if  I  did  right,'  said  Albinia.  *  I  never  liked 
to  ask  5'ou,  though  I  wished  it.  I  could  not  bear  to  treat 
it  as  quite  a  fancy.  How  was  I  to  know,  if  it  may  not 
have  been  intended  to  do  him  good  ?  And  you  see  his' 
father  says  it  was  very  remarkable.' 

TOL.  16.  9  PART  92. 
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*I  think  your  view  was  right,'  said  Maurice.  *Do  you 
imagine  that  it  dwells  much  upon  bis  mind  ? 

'Not  when  he  is  well — ^not  when  it  would  do  him 
good/  said  Albinia ;  Mt,rather  haimts  him  the  instant  he 

is  unwell/ 

'He  makes  it  a  superstition  then/  said  her  brother. 
'Poor  boy !  you  thought  me  hard  on  him,  Albinia ;  but 

really  I  could  not  help  being  angry  with  him  for  so 
lamentably  frightening  his  father  and  you/ 

*  Let  us  see  how  he  is  beibre  you  find  fault  with  him,' 
said  Albinia. 

*  You're  as  bad  as  if  you  were  his  mother,  or  worse  ;* 
exclaimed  Maurice  with  something  between  playfulness 
and  rebuke. 

'  Oh  I  Maurice,  I  can't  help  it !  He  had  no  one  to  care 
for  him  till  I  came,  and  he  is  such  a  very  dear  fellow — lie 
wants  me  so  much  I' 

(To  be  coniuiMtL) 
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Thsrb  was  a  restraint  about  the  house  for  the  next 
day  or  two^  and  I  think  it  would  hi^ve  hung  about  it 

longer  if  a  turn  had  not  been  ^iveui  m  the  thoughts  of 
all  by  an  invitation  from  Pierrepoint  Jcriory  for  some  to 
witness,  others  to  take  part  in,  a  crickQ^-match,  to  be  held 
in  the  General's  grounds.  He  came  himself,  dear  old 
gentleman,  with  a  face  beaming  with  good- will  and  hear- 
tiness, to  enlist  Roger  and  Harry  a^  players  on  the  side  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  county,  for  the  challenge  ran 
*  Eastern  v.  Western/ 

Harry  and  Johnnie  were  in  ecstasies,  even  Roger  was 
animated  and  natural,  and  Uncl^^Hetheringhaun  took 
unfeigned  interest  in  the  events   Practising  began  that 
very  afternoon,  and  continued  with  unabated  vigour  for 
.  the  next  week  or  more,  Johnnie  always  joining,  (the  Gene* 
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ml  had  dropped  something  about  the  younger  brothers  of 

the  Coanty  Cricketers  making  another  match  amongst 
themselves,)  and  Uncle  Hetheringham  very  often  ;  and 
I  liked  to  see  him  playing  with  his  boys.  For  once  it 
seemed  to  bring  them  on  a  level ;  and  if  he  were  a  little 
dictatorial,  he  played  better  than  any  of  them,  Etonians 
as  tiiey  were,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  good  old 
game  with  a  zest  second  only  to  Johnnie's. 
The  weather  was  bright  and  warm,  and  CSonsin  Hester 

and  I  used  to  sit  under  the  field  hedge  working  and 
watching  thena.  At  length  the  zeal  for  practising  a  little 
abated,  at  least,  all  but  Johnnie^  and  a  final  blow  was 
given  to  Roger^s,  and  very  much  to  Harr/s,  energy,  by 
tlie  practising  field  being  laid  down  for  hay — no,  Londoner 
as  I  am,  I  do  know  it  could  not  have  been  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  I  cannot  remember  what  it  was. 
For  some  purpose  or  other  the  field  was  no  longer  avail- 
able for  cricket,  and  the  cricketers  were  driven  to  one 
further  off — one  at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
rectory* 

Soger  soon  found  it  was  too  hot  for  cricket ;  Harry 
'  really  thought  he  played  quite  well  enough  but  Johnnie, 
when  deserted  by  both  brothers,  still  dragged  the  younger 
ones,  or  any  village  boys  of  whom  he  could  catch  hold, 
up  the  hiU  to  practise;  and  one  sultry  afternoon,  when 
Hester  and  I  had  been  sauntering  lazily  in  the  shrubbery, 
we  emerged  from  it  to  see  him  cricketing  on  the  lawn 
which  skirted  the  oiF  house  side  of  the  drive. 

*That  boy  will  be  cricketing  in  the  drawing-room 
next,'  said  Hester,  laughing ;  and  she  ran  on  to  him. 
'Johnnie  dear,  you  must  not  pky  here ;  it  will  spoil 
the  lawn.    I  am  sore  papa  would  not  have  it  done/ 

'  Oh,  no,  it  won't  ;  and  I  should  be  melted  going  to  the 
hill.  Now,  Jones  and  the  bowler  bowled  the  ball,  and 
Johnnie  iiit  .it  off  into  the  garden,  and  gained  four  runs. 

^  Johnnie,  listen  to  me,'  Hester  entreated,  as  he  stood  still 
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oiic(j  iiiorc  ;  'you  must  not  do  it,  indeed.  I  am  quite  in 
earnest.  If  you  do  not  leave  off  1  mu&t  tell  papa,  as  Ue 
told  roe.' 

*  Noy  no^  jou  wouldnH  be  ao  iU^natared.   Jones  !* 

*  Johnnie,  if  you  hit  that  ball  again,  I  must  complain  to 
him.  He  would — *  but  Jones  sent  it,  Johnnie  hit  it,  and 
dashed  off  again»  and  Hester  stood  committed  and  dis- 
mayed. ^  Pray  put  by  your  thioga  110W9  or  wait  till  it's 
cooler,  and  go  to  the  hiU  field.* 

*  Why  do  you  bother  so  !'  cried  Johnnie,  stamping  his 
foot  upon  the  grass. 

*  Because  1  must  speak  to  papa  as  it  is,  and  what  will 
he  say  if  you  go  on  now  V 

Johnnie  flung  down  his  bat  in  a  passion^  declared  she 
was  the  greatest  plague  in  the  world,  she  was  weloojiie  to 
tell  whom  she  liked,  and  told  Jones  sulkily  to  take  the 
things  back  to  the  house. 

But  an  hour  later  he  came  to  us  in  the  drawing-room. 
*I  say,  Hester,'  he  began  rather- awkwardly,  'you  don*l 
mean  jou  really  will  tell  papa  T 

'  I  must|  indeed,  Johnnie.    He  told  me  to  do  so.' 
know;  but  let  me  off  this  once^  do !   I'll  do  any- 
thing you  choose— race  up  and  down  the  hill  forty  times 
befoic  tea,  if  you  will — only  don't  complain  to  him.* 

Poor  Hester  hesitated,  just  as  Aunt  Hester  did  when 
forced  to  refuse  anyone ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  really 
wavered  a  moment  in  her  purpose.  She  could  not  let 
him  off  without  disobeying  her  father,  and  that  she  would 
not  have  thought  ot  doing  to  save  the  boys  anything. 
'  Please  don't  ask  me,  because  I  must  do  it,'  she  answered 
at  last  firmly. 

<  I  did  not  know  you  could  be  so  spiteful !'  exclaimed 

Johnnie  ;  '  j  ust  because  I  did  not  leave  off  the  very  minute 
you  told  me  1  Very  well,  do  as  you  liker  and  he  walked 
away. 

Hot  many  minutes  afterwards,  Uncle  Hetheringham 
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came  in.  ^  Where  are  the  hoys  ?  he  asked.  ^  I  wanted 
fo  idl  them  I  have  seen  the  young  Capels  practising,  and 

tfiey  must  not  rest  on  their  oars  if  tin  y  expect  to  beat 
them.  They  had  better  ha^e  a  good  practice  these  last 
nights.' 

Could  anything  have  been  so  nnftMrtanate,  so  fnoppor- 
tane,  as  what  Hester  had  to  say  ?  But  she  did  what  I 
im  sore  I  -could  not  have  done — said  it  at  once.  I 
thoaght  of  poor  Johnnie's  own  words :  *  she  just  waits  to 
see  what's  right,  and  then  steers  right  for  it.* 

It  so  happened  Harry  and  Johnnie  came  in  sight  on 
the  drive  as  Bhe  spoke,  and  Uncle  Hetheringham  called 
Johnnie  np  wit  hoot  a  word.  *  I  thought  yon  woald  re- 
member what  I  told  you,'  he  said  sharply,  *  that  yon 
Wf"^  to  obey  Hester  as  you  would  me.  You  sliall  not 
go  to  the  IHerrepoint  match  at  alL  Perhaps  that  will 
help  yon  to  remember  better  another  time.' 

He  would  not  luive  spoken  sarcastically  to  any  of  tlie 
others,  but  Johnnie  was  his  favourite,  aud  ii  there  was  one 
pdot  on  which  Uncle  Hetheringham  was  a  coward,  it 
hy  in  his  fear  of  the  charge  of  favonritism.  I  know  I 
often  thought  Johnnie  paid  dearly  for  his  real  pre-enii- 
aeoce.  JNow  he  stood  dumb  with  consternation  at  such 
i  sentence,  and  Harry's  face  fell  nearly  as  mneh  as  his 
hwther's.    *  Oh,  Papa,  it  will  spoil  all,*  he  began. 

*Not  one  word,  Harry,'  interposed  Uncle  Hcthering- 
iuuQ,  and  walked  away* 

Oh,  the  wrath,  the  spitefnlness,  the  gloominess  of  the 
wibool-room  tea  that  evening !  How  Johnnie  sulked,  how 
H&rry  inveighed  against  Hester,  aud  even  Kogcr,  i'rom 
Us  arm-chair  in  the  window,  made  ugly  innendoes ;  but 
tkea  he  was  keen-sighted  enoogh  to  see  how  inconvenient 
Hester's  authority  might  hereafter  be  to  himself. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  when  tea  was  over,  aud  Uncle 
Hetheringham  came  in  and  insisted  on  Roger  and  Harry 
pBclishig  these  two  last  eveDiri;^s.   He  was  so  anxious 
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his  bojs  sliould  distinguish  themselves,  I  began  quite  to 
love  him,  till,  as  he  was  going,  he  turned  back  to  say,  *  I 
won't  have  you  joining  them»  Johnnie.  If  you  want  some 
one  in  his  place,  Boger,  you  can  have  one  of  the  Ber- 
Tants.' 

I  thought  poor  Johnnie  might  have  been  spared  this. 
The  little  sailor  himself  pushed  away  his  tea-cup,  leant 
bis  bead  on  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears*  Boger  called 
bim  *a  little  fool  to  care  ;*  Harry  flung  down  his  bat,  and 
declared  he  would  not  go  without  him. 

But  I  don't  think  the  loss  of  the  game  was  now  so 
much,  his  trouble  as  his  father's  displeasure  ;  at  any  rate^ 
when  the  two  cricketers  were  at  last  got  off,  be  came  up 
to  Hester  and  begged  ber  pardon  for  aU  be  bad  said  and 
done,  and  then  went,  I  am  nearly  sure,  to  make  his  peace 
with  Uncle  Hetheriogham ;  and  as  no  one  was  by,  he 
would  not  find  it  a  hard  task.  Still  it  was  very  dull 
work  to  see  bim  sitting  reading  in  tbe  scfaool-room  when 
Uncle  Hetberingbam,  Hester,  and  I,  set  off  after  dinner 
to  go  to  the  cricket-field  to  see  the  players.  I  hope  Hes- 
ter did  not  see  him  ;  I  am  sure  as  it  was,  her  heart  was 
bleeding  enough  for  bim. 

But  once  out  of  doors,  it  was  sucb  a  lovely  summer 
evening,  one  could  not  help  forgetting  any  troubled  [is  we 
stood  on  the  piece  of  miniature  table-land  which  served  lor 
cricket-ground,  and  looked  down  on  the  church,  rectory,  and 
little  village^  all  bathed  in  the  warm  glow  of  sun-set  light. 

The  n^  day  was  Tuesday ;  tbe  match  was  to  be  on 
"Wednesday.  Poor  Johnnie's  spirits  sank  lower  and  lower. 
The  sight  of  that  dear  little  merry  face  all  duU  and  sad, 
was  more  than  one  could  bear.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
dining-room  after  liincbeon,  Hester  drew  me  back. 
•Charlotte,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Do  you  thmk 
T  might  ask  papa  to  let  Johnnie  off?  I  cannot  bear  that 
he  should  not  go,  and  it  will  nearly  spoil  Harry's  plea- 
sure, and  I  do  think  papa's  own.   Would  it  be  wrong  r 
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*0h,  no,'  I  said  eagerly  j  but  it  was  not  quite  honest, 
for  I  doubted  whether  Unde  Hetheringham  would  like 
to  be  interfered  with,  and  wondered  how  Hester  dared  do 
it ;  and  yet  I  hoped  something  from  his  real  love  for  the 
culprit  I  went  on  most  honestly,  am  sore  we  shall 
all  hate  goin^  and  leaving  him  behind.* 

Not  very  long  after,  Uncle  Hetheringham  came  into 
the  dining-roomt  and  sat  down  to  read.  At  last  he  rose 
to  go»  and  Cousin  Hester  sprang  up.  My  heart  began  to 
fail ;  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  very  selfish,  very  cowardly, 
in  my  advice.  'Papa,'  she  said,  *  might  I  ask  jou  a  very 
great  kindness  ?' 

How  woold.  Unde  Hetheringham  take  it  ?  But  she 
looked  so  pretty  jast  then,  no  one  eonld  take  anything 
she  said  amiss  ;  her  cheek  was  so  bright  with  shyness, 
her  eyes  with  eagerness.  Uncle  Hetheringham  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and  this  was  a  good  sign.  ^Well?'  he 
asked;  but  I  think  somehow  he  guessed  what  was 
coming. 

*Papa,  could  you  not  forgive  Johnnie  ?* 

'No,  no,'  he  answered  hastily.  'I  don't  think  I  should 
have  done  it  for  Harxy,  so  I  can't  for  him/ 

*  Buty  Papa,  Hany  wants  it  as  much  as  I  do,  he  does 
indeed.  Do,  please.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  my  fault ;  you 
know  he  only  disobeyed  me.* 

I  had  never  heard  Hester  speak  so  many  unnecessary 
words  to  her  father  before.  *You  feel  quite  wronglji 
then,*  he  answered  shortly.  *  You  did  quite  right  to  tdl 
me,  and  he  did  disobey  me.  I  had  told  him  to  mind  you. 
It  18  better  to  give  a  good  lesson  the  lirst  time,  it  saves  a 
hundred  after  ones.* 

^But,  Papa,  thinkmg  he  is  not  going  has  been  punish- 
ing hfan  all  this  time,  and  we  eannot  bear  to  see  him  so 
downcast.* 

Uncle  Hetheringham  half  smiled,  then  remembered 
how  he  loved  the  little  middy  above  all  other  of  his  sons, 
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and  Ms  month  grew  stem  again,  and  I  was  afraid  there 
would  come  a  rougli  refusal;  but  then  he  looked  on  his 
daughter^  and  sUe  looked  so  like  A.uat  Hester  in  her  un- 
selfish enrnestness,  his  &ce  relaxed  again.  ^  Shall  I  own 
the  truth,  Hester  P  he  md  at  length.  '  Nor  can  I.  Well, 
asyoLi  beg  so  very  hard,  I  will  make  a  compromise.  Teii 
Joixa.  if  he  libes  he  fuaj  coostrue  twenty  lines  of  Virgil 
instead.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you,'  Hester  began  eagerly ;  but  Uncle 
Hetheringham  had  gone  already,  so  ashamed  was  he  of 
his  weakness* 

^  Don't  go  without  me^  Hessie/  I  cried,  ^winging  up. 
*  I  never  thought  Unicle  Hetheringham  would  listen  to 
you  one  minute.' 

^  Oh,  CharloUe,  how  ^ould  you  let  me  ask«  then  ?  But 
I  really  dw't  know  when  I  have  felt  so  hay py.  Not 
sinoe-wiotfor  a  very  long  time.' 

I  know  I  had  never  seen  her  looking  so  happy  or 
pretty,  whether  before  Aunt  Hester's  death  or  sinoe. 

We  went  to  the  aefaool-ipom.  The  fiwr  elder  boys  were 
there  ;  and  Johnnie's  start  of  delight,  and  HaiTy's  shout  of 
joy,  were  worth  seeing  and  hearing.  '  Hurrah,  Johnnie,' 
Cfied  the  school-boy.  ^  Here,  Charlie,  get  us  a  Yiigil, 
and  we'll  do  it  in  ^  time.   Whatever  brought  it  about  ? 

*Only  another  piece  of  fav?)uriti$nj/  muttered  Koger. 

^  I  am  sure  no  one  can  acpuse  pap^  gi'  iavouritisniy'  said 
Harry  fiihortly* 

^Not  you^  certainly,'  answered  Boger,  sneeringly ;  <  at 
least,  from  all  accounts,  you  did  not  proiit  by  it  the  other 

d^iy.' 

Harry's  face  flushed,  aiid  he  sprang  up.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  knock  Boger  down ;  and  if  he  were,  I  am 

sorry  he  changed  his  purpose,  for  I  think  he  might  have 
done  it.  But  he  stopped  short,  and  went  in  search  of  a 
lexicon,  muttering  scNBsething  about  having  behaved  so 
badly,  that  he  deserved  all  be  got. 
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'And  if  i/ou  Iiad  not  sneaked  away,  and  left  him  to 
beai*  it  all,'  Johnnie  began  indignaDtlj  ;  but  Hester  step- 
ped forward  to  the  rescue. 

^  Johnnie,  pleaee  do  your  Latin,  and  don't  quarrel  witli 
Boger/ 

*  No,  I  won't.  Hester,  you  didn't  ask  for  me,  did  you  ?* 
*Yes;  but  papa  was  very  kind  about  it    I  did  not 

mind  much/ 

*  I  only  know  /  dared  not  ask,*  broke  in  Harry.  *  Yon 
are  not  half  so  bad  as  you  seem,  Hester.   Now,  Johnnie, 

for  this  Virgil  j  we  cau  find  au  easy  piece  that  won't  take 
ten  minutes.' 

'But  yon  must  not  help  me,'  said  Johnnie,  letting  Hes- 
ter's hand  go ;  and  his  hearty  squeeze  was  all  the  thanks 

she  wanted  or  received.' 

'Koiisense  ;  you  won't  luive  done  by  bed-time/  answer- 
ed the  Etonian.  ^  You  know  nothing  now  but  winds  and 
tides,  and  a  smattering  of  Otaheitian.  Here>  TU  dictate; 
you  write.   Look  sharp.' 

'  No,  no,  Harry,'  said  the  sailor,  as  firmly  as  his  father 
could  have  done,  and  he  took  up  the  book.  *I  got  as 
far  as  that  at  school,'  and  he  turned  on. 

*  Yon  little  fooV  Mid  Boger,  ^do  you  think  he  knows 
how  far  you  did  at  Norchester  or  not  ?  If  I  were  you, 
I  would  not  accept  the  exchange  at  all.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  rain  to-morrow,  but  no  cricket.' 

Happily,  Johnnie  made  no  answer,  but  set  to  work ;  and 
hard  at  work  he  continued  for  the  next  hour,  the  next 
two  hours.   At  last  he  sighed  Tery  deeply. 

•Weil,'  said  Harry,  Ms  it  done  ?' 

*  Yes,  only — ^it  makes  no  sense.' 

^Here,  let  me  see.  I  declare  it's  no  cheating.  We 
never  do  omr  impositions  at  school  if  we  can  help  it,  do 
we,  Roger  ?  I  tell  you,  Johnnie,  living  half  your  life 
afloat,  you  know  no  more  of  impositions  than  you  did  of 
crieket.   Here,  give  us  a  book.' 
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^N<s'  said  Johnnie  dolefaDy,  bat  clutcbing  his  paper 
tight*   *  Tin  only  afraid  papa  won't  take  it' 

*  He'll  take  anything  of  yours,  and  you  know  it,'  inter- 
rupted iioger.  ^  I  only  wonder  jou  made  any  pretence  at 
trying,  it  wasn't  worth  while*' 

But  here  the  maid  entered  with  the  tea-thing%  and 
Johnnie  was  forced  to  dear  off  his  IxxAs,  and  Harry  drag- 
ged him  into  the  gard(  n,  I  believe  in  the  secret  hope  of 
beguiling  some  of  his  ditficulties  out  of  him;  but  I  don't 
think  he  succeeded,  for  when  tea  was  ready*  and  they 
came  in,  Johnnie  went  up  to  the  Virgil,  and  took  ont  his 
paper  to  be  snre,  but  it  was  only  to  lay  it  by  the  side  of 
his  plate,  and  knit  his  brows,  and  make  bewildered  faces 
over  it  all  tea-time. 

Before  they  had  qoite  finished.  Uncle  fietheriagham 
eamein.   *  Well,  Johnnie,  are  you  ready  ? 

Johnnie  got  up,  and  gave  up  his  paper  with  many 
fears,  and  stood  watching  his  father's  face  anxiously. 
Uncle  Hetheringham  first  '  pshawed,'  then  smiled,  then 
frowned,  then  smiled  again,  firowne4  again,  and  finally 
bnrst  into  a  laugh.  *  So,  Johnnie,  this  is  a  specimen  cS 
"Vittoria^'  Latinity,  is  it  ?' 

^  It's  my  best,  Papa ;  it  is  indeed,'  pleaded  the  middy 
anxiously. 

'On  your  honour? 

'  Yes  ;  indeed  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  could/ 

*  lie  was  two  hours  over  it,  Papa,  and  did  every  word 
himself,'  put  in  Harry. 

^For  the  credit  of  Oxford,  or  Eton,  or  little  Norchester 
I  trust  BO.  What  would  they  give  you  for  such  constru- 
ing as  that  there,  Charlie  ?  and  he  flung  it  across  the 

table,  and  turned  to  go. 

^  Must  I  do  another  ?'  asked  Johnnie  in  despair. 

*0h  no^  no.  That  is  quite  enough  of  such  barba- 
risms,' and  Undo  Hetheringham  was  gone. 

I  wish  he  had  not  laughed  so  at  Johnnie's  honest 
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efforts.    I  am  sure  Harry  would  not  have  been  jealous 
of  a  kind  word  to  reward  the  little  sailor's  toils  and 
troubles ;   but,  worse  than  all»  little  Charlie  was 
'  chuekling  over  it  in  unfeigned  amusement 

*  Give  it  here,  Charlie,'  cried  Roger  ;  '  don't  keep  the 
fun  to  yourself/  and  he  snatched  it  from  him*  ^Now 
I'll  read  it  aloud.  Pro  bono  publico  s  how  do  yen  con- 
strue that,  Johnnie  ?  Now — *  but  Harry  had  sprung  up, 
caught  it  out  of  his  band,  and  torn  it  to  pieces  before 
Roger  could  reach  him,  and  then — in  mercy,  I  believe,  to 
Hester — instead  of  staying  to  £ght  it  out,  ran  off,  and 
called  to  Johnnie  to  follow. 

But  to  return  to  the  cricketing.  We  set  off  a  large 
party  for  Pierrepoint  Priory  ;  Hester,  llarry,  Johnnie, 
and  I,  in  the  carriage,  Uncle  Hetheringham  and  Roger 
riding.  Roger's  prediction  had  been  partly  fulfilled  by 
a  little  rain  in  the  early  morning,  but  now  the  sky  was 
bright  and  cloudless  above,  and  a  soft  fresh  wind  had 
been  drying  up  the  earth  all  day.  We  iiad  the  merriest 
of  drives,  such  spirits  as  Harry's  and  Johnnie's  I  never 
did  see,  and  they  were  doubly  high  that  afternoon  at  the 
unexpected  delight  of  traversing  the  road  to  Pierrepoint 
together. 

There  was  a  gay  scene  on  the  priory  lawn  when  we 
alighted.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  true  old- 
fashioned  hospitality  and  cordiality.  The  young  cricket- 
ers had  brought  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, till  their  flannel  uniforms  were  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
bright  dresses  and  darker-tinted  coats.  There  was  a  large 
tent  on  one  side  of  the  lawn,  and  near  it  the  Norchester 
band  playing  lustily.  Every  face  seemed  to  reflect  the 
good-will  and  heartiness  which  beamed  on  that  of  the  old 
General,  who  met  us  at  the  gate,  helped  us  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  wrung  even  my  hand,  stranger  as  I  was; 
and  I  don't  know  anything  that  more  takes  one  by  storm 
than  a  good  honest  shake  of  the  hand.   He  was  off  to 
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attend  to  fresh  arrivals  as  soon  as  he  had  expressed  hi^ 
pleasure  at  the  largeness  of  our  party,  murmuring  at  the 
absence  of  Charles  and  George.  The  former  was  nii:ifi»ing 
from  his  own  free  will ;  he  was  working  oat  some  ehemi* 
cal  experiment,  from  which  a  cricket-match  was  quite 
impotent  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  one  minute. 

Uncle  Hetheringham  gave  his  arm  to  me^  Roger  his  to 
Hester,  and  we  set  off  to  make  our  way  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  whilst  the  boys  scuttled  ofi'  with  a  host  of 
young  Piexrepointa  to  see  ^the  ground.'  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  began  a  day  of  pleasure  with  a  ligliter  heart, 

or,  what  is  much  more  wortli,  ever  before  ended  with  one 
as  light  as  I  had  cai*ried  out«  It  was  a  day  without  a 
drawback,  one  of  the  very  few  of  life's  mes  without  one 
little  worr^  i  iig  thorn.  The  Hetheringhama  were  so  well 
known,  that  we  were  never  dull,  never  out  of  the  reach 
of  iriends ;  and  Uncle  Hetheringham  was  most  good-na* 
tared  in  escorting  us  about  wherever  we  liked,  to  hear 
the  band,  see  the  picture-gallery,  or  watch  the  cricketers, 
though  he  always  seemed  most  inclined  to  linirer  at  the 
junior  match,  and  watched  the  boys'  spirit  and  mirth  as 
if  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  quite  entering  into  Johnnie's 
tempestuous  excitement  when  he  joined  us  for  one  minute 
to  explain  the  game,  and  then  dashed  off  the  next  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  eastern  junior  eleven. 

But  it  was  not  only  Uncle  Hetheringham,  it  was  Hes- 
ter too,  who  helped  to  make  everything  bright  and  plea- 
sant, she  looked  so  nicely  that  day,  better  in  health  than 
I  had  seen  her  since  I  had  been  there.  Sweet,  and  plea- 
sant, and  unaffected,  she  always  was,  bat  to-day  she  was 
positively  lovely.  She  hung  on  her  iatlier's  arm,  so 
happy  in  his  pleasure  and  kindness,  with  such  a  bright- 
tinted  cheek,  such  a  soft,  ready  smile ;  and  he  was  so 
proud  of  her,  I  am  sure  he  was ;  I  caught  him  watching 
lier  words  and  ways,  and  when  he  had  left  us  for  a  little 
time,  I  saw  him  gazing,  well  pleased  to  see  bow  un- 
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nffoptedlj  she  eould  take  her  part  even  in  that  gaj» 
coortiy  throng.  I  never  saw  Cousin  Hester  in  com* 
pany  without  being  glad  she  had  spent  so  many  of  her 

liUiidays  with  her  other  cousins  ;  she  would  not  have 
learnt  to  be  anyUiiog  but  what  was  good  and  lady-like 
with  my  dear  mother,  but  Lambeth  society  (though  I  am 
speaking  of  Lambeth  society  nearly  forty  years  ago,) 
would  not  have  fitted  her  for  such  a  scene  us  this.  I  'ncle 
Hetheiiugham  was  always  pleased  with  her,  always  kind 
to  her,  when  they  were  in  company.  She  satisfied  even 
his  fastidiousness ;  it  was  the  only  time  she  did  satisfy 
him.  As  I  saw  him  following  her  so  proudly  now,  I 
woiidtjred  how  it  was  that  where  she  was  perhaps  for  (uice 
not  thinking  of  pleasing  him,  certainly  thinking  very  little 
of  it,  compared  with  her  usual  anidety,  she  satisfied  him ; 
in  her  daily  home  life,  where  she  tdled  so  hard,  so  un- 
wearyingly,  to  satisfy  him,  she  never  even  pleiised  him. 
It  seemed  unjust,  cruel ;  but  such  perplexities  were  not 
suited  to  that  lovely  lawn  and  merry  scene,  and  I  drove 
them  all  away»  content  to  see  her  so  happy  then^ 

The  worst  is,  all  pleasant  things  are  so  soon  over ; 
even  the  nearly-contested  matches  were  nt  last — Ro^er 
and  Harry,  on  the  senior  eastern  sidoi  victorious,  coming 
off  individually  as  well  with  flying  colours;  poor  Johnnie, 
in  spite  of  all  his  previous  pains  and  practisings,  and  his 
gallant  but  fruitless  efforts  to  retrieve  a  lost  game,  was 
on  the  beaten  side  of  tlie  juniors.  However,  there  was 
plenty  of  good  fare  and  fun  in  the  dining-room  to  expand 
the  Imig  faoe%  and  to  make  the  h^pgj  ones  broader  still. 

That  supper  was  almost  tumultuous ;  every  one  grew 
excited,  and  the  wildest  healths  were  proposed  to  lengthen 
the  merriment  and  stay  the  hour  for  parting.  I  remem- 
ber the  enthusiasm  and  heartfelt  loyalty  with  which  we 
all,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  alike  drank  long  life 
and  happiness  to  the  poor  Princess  Charlotte,  then  scarcely 
mure  than  a  bride.    But  at  length  even  the  dear  old 
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General  web  forced  to  aDow  it  was  tiine  to  break  up^  and 
let  the  carriages  be  ordered.   His  last  wordSi  as  be  hand* 

ed  us  into  ours,  were,  *Very  glad  to  have  seen  you  all, 
Hetheringham.  We  must  try  tliis  again  before  the  sum- 
mer's out,  eh,  young  gentlemen  ?  And  mind  you  all 
come^  I  will  stand  no  refusals.  Bring  Charlie  and  all ; 
pray  don*t  let  him  grow  up  a  scholar.  If  yon  have  a 
fault,  Hetheringham,  it's  being  a  little  too  much  of  one 
yourself  to  please  me.  What  do  gentlemen  want  with 
scholarship  ?  Our  fathers  did  better  without  it  than  onr 
sons  will  ever  do  with  it*  Good->bje ;  but  I  hate  good- 
byes.' 

Oh,  the  eager  talking  and  laughing  of  that  drive  home  ! 
Harry  and  Johnnie  distracting  us  with  their  rival  details, 
their  joys  and  their  woes^  till  they  fortunately  took  to 
telling  them  to  each  other»  and  left  ns  at  liberty  either  to 
be  amused  by  their  merry  voices  and  conflicting  accounts, 
or  to  lean  back  in  peace  and  enjoy  to  our  hearts  content 
the  soft  twilight  and  lovely  stillness  of  that  lovely  sum- 
mer night 

I  left  Wishop  rectory  in  about  a  fortnight,  during  which 
things  had  gone  on  tolerably  quietly.  There  was  one  great 
uproar  with  Harry  and  Johnnie  about  some  piece  of  mis* 
chief  brought  on  by  tbdr  having  nothing  better  to  do^ 
which  ended  in  Uncle  Hetheringham's  insisting  on  their 
studying  in  the  sehool-room  regularly  from  ten  to  twelve. 
The  mischief  had  been  such  wanton  cruelty,  I  had  turned 
on  Hester,  indignant  at  her  not  stopping  it  at  once. 

*How  can  I  say  more  than  I  have  done?  she  aaked^ 
her  voice  trembling. 

*  Call  Uncle  Hetheringhami  if  they  won't  leave  off  for 
you.* 

^  You  forget  that  last  night  he  told  me  not  to  be  always 
complaining  of  the  boys,'  she  answered. 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  her  voice  which  I  had  never 
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beard  before.  I  looked  at  her  in  surprise^  and  she  col- 
oared  crimson  with  remorse  for  the  only  word  of  com- 
plaint I  ever  heard  escape  her.  I  am  sure,  poor  girl, 
she  felt  very  guilty  about  it,  and  that  day,  and  for  many 
days,  I  noticed  she  treated  her  father,  if  it  were  possible, 
wUh  more  attention  and  respect  than  ever.  Still  I  can- 
not be  sorry  she  let  it  escape  Jier ;  otherwise^  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  bonoor  her,  as  I  have  done  ever 
since,  for  fceliug  so  keenly  the  injustice  of  her  position, 
and  yet,  but  on  that  one  occasion,  behaving  and  acting 
as  though  she  saw  it  not. 

Oh,  how  I  longed  for  my  mother,  my  own  dear  mother, 
to  have  been  there,  to  see  how  wrongly  all  things  were 
going,  and  to  stem  the  torrent!  I  felt  she  could  have 
done  it,  would  have  done  it,  and  it  is  one  of  my  greatest 
griefs  to  look  back  now  and  feel  if  she  had  but  been  there 
it  would  have  been  done.  Even  she  was  afraid  of  Uncle 
Hetheringham — I  don't  know  anyone  that  was  not — bat 
she  was  keen-sighted,  conscientious,  and  courageous.  She 
would  have  forced  him  to  .see  the  truth,  told  him  boldly 
how  he  left  his  daughter  helpless  where  anyone  would 
have  needed  help,  aod  one  so  timid  most  of  all.  She 
would  Lave  made  him  sec  liow  noble  Hester  was  to 
struggle  so  unweariedly  all  day  long  against  the  yield- 
ing temper,  tender  spirit,  and  self-distrusting  disposition, 
which  made  her  by  nature  so  totally  unfitted  for  the  post 
he  called  on  her  to  fill.  She  might  ofien  struggle  and  fail, 
but  she  did  struggle  on,  where  anyone  one  whit  less  earn- 
est in  religion  would  have  sunk  under  the  burden  without 
a  atruggle^  or,  finding  it  vain,  have  given  it  up  in  de- 
spair. But  CSousin  Hester,  I  felt,  would  straggle  on  to 
the  end.  I  looked  on  to  her  future  life,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me  to  think  of  the  single-handed  fight  it 
would  be ;  but  I  was  wrong,  it  would  be  and  was  only 
«iii^/^-handed,  humanly  speaking.  And  now  as  I  thought 

of  Nnrse^a  sad  forebodings^  th^  dta^^  my  tears ;  if  Hes- 

■  • 
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ter's  life  were  to  be  what  I  had  pictured  it,  I  ooold  not 
grieve  it  should  be  spared  her* 

As  it  was,  I  felt  I  was  no  good  to  anyone,  and  wrote 
home,  beg^innr  nay  rnother  to  recall  me.  Two  mornings 
later  brought  me  a  letter  from  my  mother.  I  forgot  for 
«  the  minute  it  could  not  be  an  answer  to  mine,  (that  could 
not  come  for  two  or  three  days  more,)  and  dallied  with 
the  opening  of  it,  feeling  liow  sorry  I  should  be  after  all 
to  leave  Wishop  when  the  time  came.  Besides,  when 
she  bad  anticipated  so  much  pleasure  for  me  from  the 
visit,  I  was  afraid  my  letter  must  have  disajjpointed  her. 
Yet  I  could  not  pretend  to  Jisr  to  be  happier  than  I  was ; 
still  I  began  to  think  I  had  really  been  happy,  only  I  bad 
expected  too  much.  I  did  not  want  to  go  just  yet,  at  any 
rate.  But  when  I  did  open  and  read  that  letter,  I  was 
content  to  go,  glad  to  go,  for  they  missed  me,  they  want- 
ed me.  My  mother  wrote  sp  like  herself :  '  she  was  very 
sorry  to  propose  my  coming  home  again,  but  she  could 
not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Papa  was  always  asking  when 
Charlotte  was  coming  back,  ^nd  she  herself  missed  me 
all  day  long/  It  was  something  to  have  such  a  home  to 
go  to,  worth  a  much  more  trying  parting  than  that  with 
dear  Cousin  Hester  to  return  to  such  love, 

I  went  home  that  day  week.  Tiie  intervening  days 
had  been  as  pleasant  as  the  pleasanteat  I  had  spent  there^ 
more  peacefhl,  and  not  less  merry.  Unde  Hethering- 
liaiii's  determination  in  making  the  bo^s  work  regularly, 
however  severe  and  unpopulai^  at  the  outset,  turned  out 
the  greatest  comfort  in  the  world  both  to  themselves  and 
to  us.  It  seemed  to  set  them  straight  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  ;  tljiey  liad  earned,  and  so  enjoyed,  the  idle  time  which 
had  been  threatening  to  hang  uncomfortably  on  their 
hands  as  on  oura. 

Poor  Johnnie  bad  at  first  hated  the  Latin  and  Gredc 
tlioroughly  for  themselves,  but  he  was  naturally  content- 
ed-minded, and  soon  resigned  himself  to  theuEL  verf 
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quietly.  Harry  had  hated  the  work  as  coercion,  bat 
when  the  spirit  which  rebelled  against  his  father's  au- 
thority was  cmce  conquered,  he  did  not  dislike  the  Latin 
and  Greek— I  really  think  rather  liked  thenu  And  Uncle 
Hetheringham  kept  them  up  to  their  work,  and  if  Johnnie 
tortured  him  with  false  quantities  and  hopeless  bewilder- 
ment of  ideas  at  the  y&j  tight  of  a  Latin  grammar,  he 
found  in  Harry  a  kindred  spirit,  and  meeting  on  the 
Jevel  of  Euripides  was  better  than  that  of  a  cricket- 
iield. 

So  when  the  last  morning  came,  I  was  very  sorry  to 
leave  Wishop,  tbongh  very  glad  to     home*   More  sorry 

because  there  were  tears  standing  in  Cousin  Hester's  eyes 
as  she  kissed  me,  and  that  X  felt  her  words  ot  regret  at 
my  going  came  irom  her  very  heart.  I  did  not  know 
then  for  how  Teiy  long  we  were  saying  good-bye,  and  I 
am  glad  I  did  not.  As  it  was,  my  heart  was  as  full  as  I 
could  bear  when  I  thought  of  the  home  in  which  I  was 
leaving  her,  and  of  the  home  to  which  I  was  going,  and 
how  mnch  less  I  deserved  its  love  and  happiness  than 
she  did. 


Our  correspondence  relapsed  into  its  old  uncommnni- 
ettiveness ;  only  I  did  not  wonder.   About  three  years 

after  I  was  at  Wishop  ;  after  a  longer  silence  than  usual, 
there  came  a  shorter  letter  than  ever.  But  it  was  to  tell 
Unnge  news.  Consin  Hester  was  engaged,  nay,  was 
going  to  be  married,  to  the  seoond  son  of  General  Pierre- 
point    He  had  been  attached  to  the  embassy  at   , 

hid  come  home,  seen  Cousin  Hester,  discovered  all  the 
goodness  which  his  five  brothers  had  never  cared  to  dis- 
wer,  had  wooed  and  won  her,  and  now — this  was  the 
only  sad  thing — was  going  to  marry  her  on  the  strength 
of  his  recent  appointment  to  the  consalship  at  — >  Sonth 
America.  The  wedding  was  rather  a  horned  one ;  he 
was  determined  not  to  sail  for  the  New  World  without 
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her,  and  he  coald  not  delay  the  hour  of  sailing  one  day 

or  hour. 

Cousin  Hester  wrote  to  ask  me  to  be  bridesmaid.  I 
have  that  letter  still.  How  I  cried  for  delight  over  its 
^'  7  joy,  its  half  ashamed  heart-happiness.  And  my 
mother  cried  over  it  too.  Dear  Cousin  Hester,  we  had 
so  often  thought  of  another  end  to  all  her  troubieSy  one 
so  different  from  this. 

My  mother  and  I  were  hoth  asked  to  the  wedding. 
Uncle  Hetheringliam  wrote  himself  to  ask  us,  *he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  marriage  in  every  respect.'  I 
should  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  not  been  so  content 
to  lose  her,  so  ready  to  let  her  go  so  far  away  ;  however, 
1  could  quarrel  with  no  one  now.  I  daresay  I  thought 
and  talked  and  dreamed  more  of  that  wedding  than  the 
promised  bride  herself^  and  the  great  grief  of  her  going 
away  so  far  from  ns  all»  I  thrust  down  out  of  sight  I 
could  not  help  feeling  there  was  one  great  drawback  to 
all  this  happiness,  but  at  least  I  would  never  think  of  it 

And  the  wedding-day  came,  and  my  mother  and  I  were 
at  Lambeth.  My  two  youngest  sisters  had  the  measles, 
and  no  one  but  Roger  and  George  had  had  them  at 
Wishop.  I  can  scarcely  now  forgive  Maria  and  Sophy 
for  having  them  then,  for  they  were  never  ill  enough  to 
need  me,  scarcely  my  mother* 

Cousin  Hester  spent  two  days  in  London  ;  she  wrote 
to  say  she  was  not  at  all  afraid,  I  must  come  and  see  her ; 
but  as  I  was  dressing  to  do  so  there  came  another  note  by 
private  hand.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  come  in,  and  said,  on 
second  thoughts,  he  could  not  hear  of  it ;  she  was  very 
sorry,  but  she  must  retract  her  invitation.  I  cried  with 
vexation,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  never  forgive  her  husband 
fur  such  selfish  tyranny.  But  he  was  right ;  he  had  won 
too  precious  a  wife  to  run  any  risk  of  losing  her.  It  was 
my  dear  mother  who  put  this  light  on  my  cruel  disap* 
pointment. 
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And  SO  Cousin  Hester  was  married,  was  within  six 
miles  of  us  for  two  whole  days,  and  yet  sailed  for  South 
America,  and  I  had  never  seen  her  since  we  had  parted  at 
Wishop  three  years  ago. 

Two  or  three  summers  later  I  was  asked  to  Wishop 
again.  I  did  not  nmch  care  to  go,  but  my  mother  wished 
it,  and  I  felt  as  if  after  all  I  should  he  sorrj  not  to  have 
gone-  My  nnde  received  me  less  courteously,  more 
kindly,  than  I  expected ;  perhaps  I  had  grown  more  like 
my  mother  ;  they  thought  so  at  home.  Tiic  family  at  the 
rectory  had  grown  much  smaller  since  I  was  last  there. 
Hester  was  married,  and  in  another  hemisphere ;  Boger 
and  his  father  had  quarrelled  long  ago,  and  I  never  even 
heard  his  name  mentioned;  Harry,  too,  was  now  only 
a  visitor  at  home  ;  he  was  preparing  for  the  bar  in  Lon- 
don. We  had  oflten  seen  him  at  Lambeth,  and  loved 
him  dearly*  For  nothing  did  I  honour  him  more  than 
for  the  tone  of  respect  with  which  he  invariably  spoke 
of  his  father ;  and  latterly  there  had  been  affection  as 
well  as  respect,  and  all  Harry  did  was  upright  and  true. 
Katharine  was  now  mistress  of  the  rectory,  bhe  was 
much  pleasanter  as  such  than  she  had  been  as  a  younger 
sister.  She  was  a  very  good,  thonglitful  hostess,  and— 
but  it  seems  hard  to  quarrel  with  omt  bright,  and 
prompt,  and  energetic — 3'et  I  could  not  quite  like  her 
even  as  hostess,  she  was  too — managing,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  word.  Still  if  I  had  only  seen  her  as  hostess 
and  mistress,  I  think  I  should  have  liked  her — ^must,  at 
least,  have  adaiired  her.  She  sailed  clear  of  all  the  shoals 
which  had  wrecked  Cousin  Hester's  earnest  eflbrts  to  do 
right  and  please  her  father.  Kate  kept  the  whole  house 
in  order ;  not  on^  of  the  servants  would  have  ventured 
the  pert  answers  now  with  which  they  had  once  met  her 
elder  sister's  gentle  wishes  or  complaints.  And  she  was  not 
afraid  of  her  father,  and  saw  what  he  liked,  and  did  it ; 
and  if  he  did  blame  her  unjustly,  she  spoke  put  at  onc^ 
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and  cleared  kerself  boldly,  and  fomd  him  to  aidmow- 

ledge  himself  wrong. 

I  saw  now  I  liad  been  mistaken  in  chafing  at  Hes- 
ter's submitting  in  silence  to  unmerited  omplaints ;  this 
was  far  woise*  As  to  the  boys,  Kate  managed  them  as 
thoroughly  as  she  did  the  rest  of  the  household.  Charlie 
was  quieter  than  ever  ;  he  did  not  seem  to  expect  or  want 
any  sympathy  in  his  manifold  pursuits,  but  he  was  very 
obstinate,  as  quiet  people  often  are.  But  it  was  no  good 
trymg  to  be  obstinate  against  Kate.  If  he  rebelled,  (his 
rebellions  were  always  passive  ones,)  she  had  no  com- 
punction in  bringing  him,  with  warning  or  without,  before 
Unde  Hetheringham  ;  and  she  did  the  same  by  George, 
who  was  as  true  a  Hetberingbim  as  herself  in  quickness 
and  determination. 

So  anyone  who  had  seen  Wishop  rectory  in  Hester's 
days,  might  have  said,  and  said  truly,  'how  badly  she 
managed,  always  vexing  her  father,  not  controlling  her 
brothers  nor  governing  tlie  servants  and  might  have  said 
equally  truly  now,  'what  a  capita}  mistress  Elate  made, 
Hianao^ing  everyone,  keeping  everyone  in  order.'  Yes, 
it  might  be  so.  But  the  gift  of  one  had  been  a  tender, 
bumble  spirit ;  the  gift  of  the  other,  a  strong^  resolute 
wili  The  first  bad  traded  with  ber  one  talent,  and 
striven  hard  to  make  it  ten  talents,  to  add  to  it  the  firm- 
ness, uprightness,  and  the  many  active  qualities  for  which 
her  position  so  loudly  called,  but  oi*  which  by  nature  she) 
had  none.  The  other  was  content  with  bar  one  talent ; 
of  itself  it  sufficed  to  perform  all  the  more  obvious  duties 
which  were  required  of  her  ;  she  did  not  seek  for  the 
others  there  really  were,  and  surely  no  less  important, 
the  claims  of  her  motherless  brothers  on  her  care  and 
love.  She  never  strove  after  the  tenderness,  gentleness, 
and  humility  that  b^  character  so  sorely  needed*  And 
surely  if  it  is  true  in  this  worlds 
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*  *Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Thiin  Qcver  to  have  iovcU  at  all,' 

how  much  trtter  shall  we  find  it  in  the  next, , 

*  'Tis  better  to  have  tried  and  faihd^ 
Than  never  to  have  tried  at  all.' 

But  no  one  saw  this  at  Wishop.  Uncle  Hetiierin^* 
ham  often  talked  of  Hestet  to  me^  heoause  I  think  he 

knew  nothing  would  please  me  so  much.  But  it  was 
often  as  *poor  Hester.'  He  evidently  looked  back  on 
her  past  mistresship  as  a  taiiure,  aud  was  quite  content 
with  Kate's  anccesa.  He  waa  not  fretted  aa  I  was  by  the 
hardneas  of  her  rule ;  he  did  not  fear  aa  I  did  into  what 
men  boys  who  had  never  known  a  motlier's  deep  sponta- 
neous love,  or  such  fond  unselfish  love  as  a  sister  could 
give — as  Hester  had  given— would  become.  Poor  Charlie 
and  George !  I  do  not  wonder  that  one  is  cold  and  adfiah 
and  reserved  ;  the  other  ahready  giving  more  trouble  than 
ever  Roger  has  done. 

But  I  need  not  look  on  so  far  ;  I  would  rather  atop  at 
the  year  which  brought  Cousin  Hester  home  to  ua  with 
her  dear  huab&nd  and  her  four  ofaildrep.  I  seemed  to 
know  them  all.  Instead  of  our  correspondence  having 
died  away,  as  I  had  feared,  when  once  the  Atlantic  was 
between  us^  it  had  never  iiagged,  even  less  on  her  side 
than  on  mine.  Her  letters  grew  brighter  and  longer  as 
time  passed  on  and  her  children  grew  more^  and  their 
acquirements  many.  I  knew  when  Roger  (she  had  named 
her  first  boy  after  her  father,)  entered  on  his  Latin  gram- 
mar ;  when  liobert  had  at  last  conquered  eleven  times 
eleven;  and  Harrj  could  distinguish  A  from  B;  and 
Hester,  the  one  daughter,  the  little  last-given  chil^  first 
called  *  Papa.* 

It  was  the  deatli  of  Colonel  Pierrepoint,  the  General's 
eldest  son,  which  brought  his  second  son  home,  and  home 
for  good.   He  and  iiis  little  ciiildren  were  now  the  heirs 
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to  the  mtatotf  and  the  kmd-lie«rted|  loving  old  miii»  could 
not  bear  to  have  the  broad  seas  between  them.  CoosiD 

Hester — I  cannot  call  her  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  it  was  not 
by  that  name  I  learnt  to  love  her— -was  one  whole  day  in 
town  on  her  way  to  the  old  priory>  and  she  found  time  to 
come  down  and  see  us,  for  my  mother  was  very  unwell>  and 

we  could  not  go  to  see  her.    She  brought  her  three  boys 
with  her,  *  it  took  them  out  of  Robert's  way,  and  the  ser- 
vants were  very  busy.'    She  never  seemed  to  tiiink  they 
could  be  in  hers* 
My  mother  was  very  unwell  that  day.   As  soon  as 

she  had  given  the  lirst  kisses  to  her  little  great-nephews, 
I  took  them  into  the  garden,  to  leave  Hester  and  my  mo- 
ther quiet  There  "Were  gardens  at  Lambeth  then ;  I 
believe  there  are  now,  and  that  our  own  garden  is  still 
left,  only  nothing  grows  in  them.  I  judged  the  minutes 
away  from  Hester  ;  but  she  had  already  asked  me  to  come 
and  stay  with  her  as  soon  as  tliey  had  a  home  of  their 
own,  and  next  best  to  having  herself,  was  having  her 
children*  They  were  very  fine  little  fellows,  and  as  good 
as  possible  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  Cousin  Hester  came  to  us,  but  it  was  only  to 
say  good-bye,  and  go.  We  walked  to  the  carriage  toge- 
ther, the  boys  in  a  medley  behind  us,  when  suddenly 
there  4iT06e  a  bidLering  amongst  them.  I  don't  know 
w  hat  was  the  cause,  I  don't  know  that  boys  think  it  need- 
ful to  have  any.  Hester  turned  round  at  once.  Harry 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  cry,  *  Robert  had — had,'  but  his 
mother  stopped  his  sobs  with,  a  kiss,  such  a  hearty  mo- 
ther's kiss,  and  told  Robert  he  should  remember  how  little 
liany  was,  and  be  gentle  to  him  ;  and  the  quarrel  was 
stayed,  and  we  went  on,  and  heard  no  niore  of  it. 

I  did  go  to  Stay  with  them,  and  I  came  home  happier 
than  J  had  ever  been  in  my  life.  Mr»  Pieirepoint  was 
good  and  clever,  and  as  kind-hearted  as  his  father,  and, 
best  oi'  all,  so  ioud  of  his  wife  as  to  satlsty  even  me  i  Ues- 
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ter  herself  would  have  been  content  with  much  less  affec- 
tion than  he  lavished  on  her.  She  was  such  a  happj  wife» 
such  a  happ7  mother !  Not  that  her  boys  were  perfect^ 
by  any  means.  Robert  was  a  most  thorough  little 
Hetheringham,  and  all  had,  on  a  nearer  acquaintance,  as 
much  temper  as  any  other  boys.  But  the  strangest 
thing  was  to  see  Hester  managing»  for  if  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  had  a  faulty  it  was  in  a  good-nature  that  bordered 
on  indolence,  a  kindness  of  heart  which  could  not  bear 
to  oppose  even  his  children.  It  was  strange  to  see  how 
he  turned  to  their  mother  whenever  there  was  any  diiE- 
eulty  or  any  fault  had  been  committed. 

If  Hester  had  relied  on  him  for  the  edncadon  of  her 
boys,  Robert  would  have  grown  up  a  second  Roger, 
and  Roger  a  second  Charlie.  But  no,  she  was  their 
unwearied  companion  and  example,  and  yet  never  failed 
to  enforce  obedience  if  necessary.  But  then  she  loved 
them  as  never  mother,  except  my  own  mother,  loved  be- 
fore. I  never  saw  her  patience,  or  sweetness,  or  cheer- 
fulness wearied  out,  but  it  was  stranger  to  see  her  as  firm 
and  consistent  as  she  was  fond  and  gentle.  And  yet  I 
loved  best  to  see  the  tender  care  with  which  she  was 
bringing  up  bar  little  daughter,  the  little  counterpart  of 
my  lirst  memory  ot  her  dear  mother — as  shy,  as  gentle, 
as  unselfish.  1  think  Cousin  Hester  felt  her  the  most 
anxious  of  all  her  chaiges ;  it  was  with  such  a  tender, 
though  unflmching  band,  she  was  rearing  her ;  teaching 
her  now  the  firmness,  and  freedom,  and  self-reliance,  she 
herself  had  been  taught  by  such  bitter  lessons.  She  was 
— andy  better  still,  iSf  now  her  children  have  grown  up 
around  her^-ft  very,  very  happy  mother,  and  she  deserves 
it  aU. 

And  so  the  morning  I  took  my  departure,  as  I  looked 
back  to  the  feelings  and  fears  with  which  I  had  left  her 
at  Wishop  twelve  years  ago,  surely  I  had  good  cause  to 
lie  very  glad  of  heart   I  repined  no  longer  at  the  lonely, 
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hopeless-seeming  (only  seeming,)  struggles  of  her  girlhood. 
But  for  such  roughening  and  bracing,  would  not  Cousin 
Hester  have  failedi  and  sunk  beneath  the  burden  af  life 
as  surely  as  Aunt  He^er  had  done  before  her  f 

(ConciudetL)  A.  G.  D. 

ONE  OP  AUNT  JUDYS  TALES. 

BY  MBS.  A.  GATTY. 
COOK  STOBIE8. 

AuMT  Judy  had  gone  to  the  nursery  wardrobe  to  look 

over  some  clothes,  and  the  little  ones  were  having  a  play 
to  themselves.  As  she  opened  the  door,  they  were  just 
coming  to  the  end  of  an  ez{do8i¥e  burst  of  laughter,  in 
which  all  the  fiye  appeared  to  have  joined,  and  which 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  stopping.  No.  4,  who  wii6  a 
biggish  giri,  had  giggled  till  the  tears  were  running  over 
her  cheeks ;  and  No.  8^  in  sympathy,  was  leaning  back 
in  his  tiny  diair  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  amusement. 

The  five  little  ones  had  certainly  hit  upou  some  very 
entertaining  game. 

They  were  all  (boys  and  girls  alike)  dressed  up  as 
elderly  ladies,  vrith  bits  of  rubbishy  finery  on  their  heads 
and  round  their  shoulders,  to  imitate  ca})s  and  scarfs;  ihe 
boys*  hair  being  neatly  parted  and  brudhed  down  the 
middle;  and  they  were  seated  in  form  round  what  was 
called  *ihe  Doll's  Table^'  a  concern  just  large  enoug^h  to 
allow  of  a  small  crockery  tea-service,  with  cups  and  sau- 
cers and  little  plates,  being  set  out  upon  it. 

^  What  haye  you  got  there!'  was  all  Aunt  JvAj  asked, 
as  she  went  up  to  the  table  to  look  at  them. 

'  Cowslip  tea,'  was  No.  4's  answer,  laying  her  hand  on 
the&t  pink  tea-pot ;  and  thereupon  the  laughing  explosion 
went  off  nearly  as  loudly  as  before,  though  for  no  account- 
able reason  that  Aunt  Judy  could  divine. 

^It's  80  good,  Aunt  Judy,  do  taste  itl'  exclaimed  Now 
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8,  jumpino^  up  in  a  great  fuss,  and  holding  up  his  littla 
cup,  full  of  a  pale-buff  fluid,  to  Aunt  Judy. 

'  You'U  have  everythuig  overt'  cried  No*  4,  calling  liiiD 
to  order;  and  in  Irolli  the  table  was  not  the  eteadieet  in 
the  world. 

So  No.  8  sat  down  ap^ain,  calling  out  in  an  almost  stut- 
tering hurry,  ^  You  may  keep  it  all,  Aunt  Judy,  X  don't 
want  any  more.* 

But  neither  did  Aunt  Judy,  after  she  had  given  it  one 
taste,  so  she  put  the  cup  down,  thanking  ]No.  8  very  much, 
but  pulling  such  a  funny  face,  that  it  set  the  laugh  going 
once  niore;  in  the  middle  of  which,  No.  4  dropped  an 
additional  lump  of  sugar  into  the  rejected  huff-ooloured 
mixture,  a  proceeding  which  evidently  gave  No.  8  a  new 
relish  lor  the  beverage. 

Aunt  Judy  had  got  beyond  the  age  when  cowslip- tea 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  treats  of  life;  and  she  had 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  long  enough  to  love  the  taste 
of  it  for  the  memor/s  sake  of  the  enjoyment  it  once  af- 
forded. 

Not  but  what  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  cowslip-tea 
is  one  of  those  things  which,  even  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
days  of  youth,  just  fidls  short  of  the  absolute  perfection 

one  eicpects  from  it 

Even  nnder  those  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
having  had  the  delightful  gathering  of  the  flowers  in  ^e 
sweet  sunny  fields— 4he  picking  of  them  in  the  hojfpj 
holiday  afternoon— the  permission  to  use  the  best  dolFs 
tea-service  lur  the  feast — the  loan  of  a  nice  white  table- 
cloth— and  the  present  of  half-a-dozen  pewter  knives  and 
forks  to  fancy-cnt  the  biscuits  with— nay,  even  in  spite  of 
the  addition  of  well-filled  doll's  sugar^pots  and  cream-jugg 
~C0WBlip-tea  always  seems  to  want  either  a  Beetle  more  or 
a  leetle  less  sugar — or  a  leetle  more  or  a  leetle  less  cream 
-^or  to  be  a  leetle  more  or  a  leetle  less  strong — to  turn 
it  into  that  complete  nectar  which,  of  course^  it  really  is 
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On  die  present  ooearion,  however,  the  children  had 

clearly  got  hold  of  some  other  source  of  enjoyment  over 
the  annual  cowslip-tea  feast  besides  the  beverage  itself; 
and  Aunt  Judy^  glad  to  see  them  so  saf  ely  happy,  went 
off  to  her  bosinesa  at  the  wardrobe^  while  the  litde  ones 
resumed  their  game. 

*  Very  extraordinary  indeed,  IMa'am  I'  began  one  of  the 
fancy  old  ladies,  in  a  completely  fancy  voice,  a  little  af- 
fected, or  ao.    '  Most  extraordinary,  Ma*am,  I  may  say !' 

(Here  there  was  a  renewed  giggle  from  Na  4,  which 
she  carefhlly  smothered  in  her  handkerchief.) 

*But  still  I  think  I  can  tell  you  of  sumething  more  ex- 
traordinary still  r 

The  speaker  having  at  this  point  refreshed  his  ideas  by 
a  dp  of  the  pale-coloured  tea,  and  the  other  ladies  having 
laughed  heartily  in  anticipation  of  the  fun  that  was  com- 
ing, one  of  them  observed, 

^  You  don't  say  sOy  Ma'am—'  then  clicked  astonish- 
ment with  her  tongue  against  the  roof  of  her  mouth  seve- 
ral times,  and  added  impressively,  '  Pray  let  us  hear  \* 

*I  shall  be  most  happy.  Ma'am,'  resumed  the  first 
speaker,  with  a  graceful  inclination  forwards,  *  Well  1 — 
you  see — ^it  was  a  party.  I  had  invited  some  of  my  most 
distinguished  friends — really,  'Makamf/askianable  friends, 
I  may  say,  to  dinner;  and,  ahem!  you  see— some  little 
aftxiety  always  attends  such  affairs — even — ^in  the  best 
regulated  families  V 

Here  the  speaks  winked  considerably  at  No.  4,  and 
lauglied  very  loudly  himself  at  his  own  joke. 

*Dear  me,  you  must  excuse  me,  Ma'am,'  he  proceeded. 
*  So,  you  see,  I  felt  a  little  fatigued  by  my  morning's  ex- 
ertions, (to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  had  been  no  end  of 
bother  about  everything!)  and  I  retired  quietly  up-stairs 
to  take  a  short  nap  before  the  dressing-bell  rang.  But  I 
had  not  been  laid  down  quite  half  an  hour,  when  tliere 
was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.   Keaily,  Ma'am,  I  ielt 
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quite  alarmed,  but  was  j  ust  able  to  ask,  "  Who's  there  ?** 
Betbre  I  had  time  to  get  an  answer,  however,  the  door 
was  burst  open  by  the  housemaidL  Her  £Ekce  was  absolute 
Bcarlet,  and  she  sobbed  OQt^ 

*  ^  Oh,  Ma'am,  what  shall  we  do! " 

***Good  gracious,  Hannah,"  cried  I,  "what  can  be 
the  matter?  Has  the  soot  come  down  the  chimney? 
Speak  r 

<  ^^It's  nothing  of  that  sorty  Ma'am/'  answered  Hannah^ 

it's  the  cook!" 

*  **  The  cook  !"  I  shouted.  "  I  wish  you  would  not  be 
so  foolish,  Hannah,  but  speak  out  at  once*  What  about 
Cook?" 

*  ^^Please,  M'm,  the  cook's  lost !"  says  Hannah.  We 

can't  iind  her  !" 

* "  Your  wits  are  lost,  Hannah,  /  think,"  cried  I,  and 
sent  her  to  tidy  the  rooms  while  X  slipt  down-stairs  to 
look  for  the  cook. 

'  Fancy  a  lost  cook,  Ma'am  I  Was  there  ever  sach  a 
ridiculous  idea?  And  on  tlie  day  oi"  a  dinner-party  too! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  trial  to  a  lady's  feelings  be- 
foief 

*  Never,  I  am  sure,'  responded  the  lady  opposite.  '  Did 
youy  Ma'am  t'  taming  to  her  neighbour. 

But  the  other  three  ladies  all  shook  their  heads,  bit 
their  lips,  and  declared  that  they  'J^ever  had,  they  were 
sure !' 

thought  not  I'  ejaculated  the  narrator.  ^Well, 

Ma'am,  I  went  into  the  kitchens,  the  larder,  the  pantries, 
the  cellars,  and  all  8ort««  of  places,  and  .still  no  cook  !  Do 
you  knoW}  she  really  was  nowhere  1  Actually,  Ma'am, 
the  cook  was  lost!' 

Shouts  of  laughter  burst  fordi  here  $  but  the  lady  (who 
was  No.  5,)  put  up  hL^  hand,  and  called  out  in  his  own 
natural  tones, 

'Stop  I  I  haven't  got  to  the  end  yet  1' 
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*  Order !'  proclaimed  No.  4  immediatelj,  in  a  very  com* 
nianding  voice,  and  thumping  the  table  with  the  head  of 
an  old  wooden  doll  to  enforce  obedience. 

And  then  the  sham  lady  proceeded  in  the  same  mino-* 
ing  voice  as  before : 

*  Well ! — dear  me,  I'm  quite  put  out.  But  however, 
you  sec — what  was  to  be  done,  that  was  the  thing.  It 
wanted  only  half-an-hour  to  dinner-time,  and  there  was 
the  meat  roasting  away  by  itself,  and  the  potatoe  pan 
boiling  over.  Yon  never  heard  such  a  fizzling  as  it  made 
in  your  lite — in  short,  everything  was  in  a  mess,  and 
there  was  no  cook. 

^  Weil  1  I  basted  the  meat  for  a  few  minutes,  took  the  * 
potatoe*pan  off  the  fire,  and  then  ran  up^stairs  to  put  on 
my  bonnet  Thought  I,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
send  someboily  for  the  policeman,  and  let  him  find  the 
cook.  But  while  I  was  tying  the  strings  of  my  bonnet,  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  mysterious  noise  coming  out  of  the 
bottom  drawer  of  my  wardrobei  Fancy  that,  Ma'ami 
with  my  nerves  in  such  a  state  from  the  cook  being  lost !' 

No,  0  i)aused,  and  looked  round  for  sympatliy,  which 
was  most  freely  given  by  the  other  ladies,  in  the  shape  of 
sighs  and  exclamations. 

^The  drawer  was  a  very  deep  drawer,  Ma'am,  so  I 
thought  perhaps  the  c^\t  had  crept  in,'  continued  2s  o.  5. 
*  Well,  I  went  to  it  to  see,  and  there  it  was  partly  open, 
with  a  cotton  gown  in  it  that  didn't  belong  to  me.  Ima« 
gine  my  feeiingg  at  that^  Ma'am!  So  I  palled  at  the 
handles  to  get  the  drawer  quite  open,  but  it  wouldn't 
come,  it  was  as  heavy  as  lead.  It  was  really  very  alarm- 
ing—one doesn't  like  such  odd  things  happening —  but  at 
last  I  got  it  open,  though  I  tumbled  backwards  as  I  did 
so ;  and  what  do  you  think,  Ma'fun — ladiea^n^iat  do  you 
think  was  in  it?' 

*The  cook!'  shrieked  No.  4,  convulsed  with  lauf^hter; 
and  the  whole  party  clapped  their  hands  and  roared  ap- 
plause. 
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*  The  cook,  Ma*am,  actually  the  cook  !*  pursued  No.  6, 
*one  of  the  fattest,  most  poonchy  little  women  you  ever 
saw*  And  what  do  you  think  was  the  history  of  itf  I 
kept  my  up-stairs  Fkkwick  in  the  comer  oi  that  boitom 
drawer.  She  had  seen  it  tiiere  that  very  morning,  when 
she  wiLs  helping  to  dust  the  room,  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  spare  half-hour  to  slip  up  and  rest  herself  by 
reading  it  in  the  drawer.  Unluckily,  however,  she  had 
fiillen  asleep^  and  when  I  got  the  drawer  out,  there  she 
hiy,  and  I  actually  heard  her  snore.  A  shocking  thing 
this  education,  Ma*am,  you  see,  and  teaching  people  to 
read.    All  the  cooks  in  the  country  are  spoilt !' 

Peals  of  laughter  greeted  this  wond«*fully  witty  con- 
coction of  No.  5*8,  and  the  lemon-colonred  tea  and  bis- 
cuits were  partaken  of  during  the  puuse  which  followed. 

Aunt  Judy  meanwhile,  who  had  been  quite  unable  to 
renst  joining  in  the  laugh  herself,  was  seated  on  the  floor, 
behind  the  open  door  oi  the  wardrobe,  thinking  to  herself 
of  certain  passages  in  WordswortVs  most  beantifol  ode,  in 
which  he  has  described  the  play  of  children, 

*  As  If  their  whole  vocation 
Were  endleis  imitation. 

Truly  they  had  got  hold  here  of  strange 

*  Fragment*  ftom  their  dretm  of  hnman  lifb.' 

Where  could  tlie  children  have  picked  up  the  original 
of  snch  absurd  nonsense  ? 
Aunt  Judy  had  no  time  to  make  it  out,  for  now  the 

mincing  voices  began  again,  and  she  sat  listening. 

*  Have  you  had  no  curious  adventures  with  your 
maids,  Ma*am!'  inqnires  No*  5  of  No.  4. 

No.  5  makes  an  attempt  at  a  bewitching  grin  as  he 
qpeaks,  fanning  himself  with  a  &n  which  he  has  had  in 
his  hand  all  the  time  he  was  telling  his  story. 

*  Well,  ladies,'  replied  No.  4,  only  just  able  to  compose 
herself  to  talk,  '  I  don't  think  I  have  heea  qnita  as  IbrtQ'* 
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nate  as  yourselves  ia  having  so  many  extraordinary  thtnojs 
to  tell.  My  servaDts  have  been  sadly  common-place^  aad 
done  just  as  they  ought  Bat  stilly  imee^  ladies-nmctfi  a 
enrious  little  incident  did  occur  to  me.* 

*  Oh,  Ma'am,  I  entreat  you — ^pray  let  us  hear  it  V  burst 
from  all  the  ladies  at  once. 

No.  4  had  to  bite  her  lip  to  preserve  her  gravity,  and 

then  she  turned  to  No.  5— 
'     '  The  fan,  if  you  please,  Ma'am  V 

The  rule  was,  that,  the  one  fan  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  story-teller  for  the  time,  so  No.  5  handed  it 
to  No.  4,  with  a  graceful  bow  ^  and  No.  4  wafied  it  to  and 
fro  immediately,  and  began  her  account : 

^People  are  so  unscrupulous  you  see,  ladies,  about 
giving  characters.  It's  really  shocking.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  know  what  the  world  will  come  to  at  last.  We 
shall  all  have  to  be  our  own  servants,  I  suppose.  People 
say  anything  about  anything,  that's  the  fact !  Only 
&Dcy,  Ma'am,  three  diiferent  ladies  once  recommend- 
ed a  cook  to  me  as  the  best  soup-maker  in  the  coun- 
try. Now  that  sounded  a  very  high  recommendation,  for 
of  course  if  a  cook  can  make  soups,  she  can  do  anything 
— sweet-meats  and  those  kind  of  things  follow  of  them- 
selves. So,  Ma'am,  I  took  her,  and  had  a  dinner-party,  and 
ordered  two  soups,  entirely  that  1  might  sliow  off  what  a 
good  cook  1  had  got.  Think  what  a  compliment  to  her, 
and  how  much  obliged  she  ought  to  have  been  I  Well» 
Ma'am,  I  ordered  the  two  soups,  as  I  said,  one  white,  and 
the  other  brown ;  and  everything  appeared  to  be  going  on 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  when,  as  I  was  dtting  in  the 
drawing-room  entertaining  the  company,  I  was  told  I  was 

wanted. 

^  When  I  got  out  of  the  room,  there  was  the  man  I  had 
hired  to  wait,  and  says  he, 

* "  If  you  please,  Ma'am,  where  are  the  knives  ?  I  can't 
find  any  at  all!" 
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'  "No  knives r  says  L  ^^Dear  mei  don't  come  to  no 
about  the  knives.   Ask  the  cook,  of  course.'^ 

* "  Please,  Ma'am,  I  have  asked  her,  and  she  onlj 
laughed." 

^  Then,"  said  "  ask  the  housemaid.  It's  impossible 
for  me  to  come  out  and  look  for  the  knives.'' 

*  Well,  ladies,'  contintied  No.  4,  *  would  you  believe  it  1 

— could  anyone  believe  it  I — when  I  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  began  to  help  the  soup,  no  sooner  had  the  silver 
ladle  {my  ladle  is  silveTi  ladies,)  been  plunged  into  the 
tureen,  than  a  most  singular  ratlHng  was  heard. 

*"  William,**  cried  I,  half  in  a  whisper,  to  the  waiter 
who  was  holding  the  plate,  "what  in  the  world  is  this! 
Surely  Cook  has  not  left  the  bones  inl" 

*'  "Please,  Ma'am,  I  don't  know^**  was  all  the  man  could 
aay. 

*WeIl — there  was  no  remedy  now,  so  I  dipped  the 
ladle  in  again,  and  lifted  out — oh !  Ma'am,  I  know  if  it 
was  anybody  but  myself  who  told  you,  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it^a  ladlefull  of  the  lost  knives  1  There  they  were, 
my  best  beautiful  ivory  handles,  all  in  the  white  soup! 
^  And  while  I  was  discoverin<r  them,  the  gentleman  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  had  ibund  all  the  kitchen  knives, 
with  black  handles,  in  the  brown  soup ! 

*  There  never  was  anything  so  mortifying  before.  And 

do  y  ou.  think  wab  Cook's  excuse,  when  I  reproached 

her  ^ 

Please,  Ma'am,''  said  she,  "1  read  in  the  'Young 
Woman's  Yademecum  of  Instructive  Infonnation,'  page 
150,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  strengthening^ 

and  wholesome  as  dissolved  bones,  and  ivory-dut^t  i  and 
80,  Ma'am,  I  always  make  a  point  of  throwing  in  a  few 
knives  into  every  soup  I  have  the  charge  of,  for  the  sake 
of  the  handles — ^ivory-handled  for  white  soups,  Ma'am, 
and  blaek^handled  for  the  browns  !'* ' 

Thunders  of  applause  interrupted  Cook's  excuse  at  this 
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point,  And  No^  7  was  so  OTeroome  that  he  poshed  his 
ehair  hack,  and  performed  three  distinct  soroereets  on  the 

floor,  to  the  complete  disorganization  of  his  head-dress, 
which  consisted  of  a  turban,  £:^m  beoeath  which  hung  a 
duster  of  £ftlse  curls. 

Turhan  and  wig  being  replaced^  howeyer,  and  No.  7  re- 
seated and  composed^  No.  4  proceeded : 

*  Cook  generally  took  them  out,  she  intorraed  me, 
ladies,  before  the  tureens  come  to  table ;  but/'  said  she, 
^  my  back  was  tomed  for  a  minute  here.  Ma'am,  and  that 
stupid  Wilfiam  carried  them  off  without  asking  if  thej 
were  ready.  Itfs  all  William's  &ult»  Ma*am  ;  and  I  don't 
mean  to  stay,  for  I  don't  like  a  ^ace  where  the  man  who 
waits  has  no  tact !" 

^  Now,  ladies,'  continued  No.  4y  ^  what  do  you  think  of 
that  by  way  of  a  speech  from  a  cookT  And  I  assure  yon 
that  a  medical  man's  wife,  to  whom  I  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  what  Cook  bad  said  about  dissolved 
bones,  told  me  that  her  husband  had  only  laughed,  and 
said  Cook  was  quite  right.  So  she  hired  the  woman  that 
night  herself,  and  I  have  been  told  in  confidence  since— 
you'll  not  repeat  it,  therefore,  of  course,  ladies!' 

*  Of  course  not  !*  came  from  all  sides. 

*  Well,  then,  I  was  told  that,  before  the  year  was  t)ut, 
the  £unily  hadn't  a  knife  that  would  cut  anything,  they 
were  so  cankered  with  rust.  So  much  for  education 
and  learning  to  read,  as  you  justly  observed,  Ma'am,  be- 
fore !' 

When  the  emotions  produced  by  this  tale  had  a  little 
subsided.  No.  7  was  called  upon  for  his  experience  of 
maids. 

No.  7,  with  the  turban  on  his  head,  and  a  fine  red  neck- 
lace on  too,  said  he  took  very  little  notice  of  the  maids, 
but  that  he  once  had  had  a  very  tiresome  littie  hoy  in 
buttons,  who  was  extronely  fond  d  sugar,  and  always 
carried  the  sugar-shaker  in  his  pocket,  and  ate  up  the 
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sugar  that  was  in  it,  and  when  it  was  emptjt        it  up 
with  magnesia. 
'Bat  (meej  he  added,  ^ ladiesy  he  actuallj  put  some  soda 

in.  It  was  at  a  party,  and  we  had  our  first  rhubarb  tart 
for  the  season,  and  the  company  spi  inkled  it  all  over  with 
the  soda  and  began  to  eat,  but  they  were  too  polite  to  say 
how  nasty  it  was.  But  of  course  when  I  was  helped  I 
called  out*  And  what  do  you  think  the  hoy  in  buttons 
said  V 

Nobody  could  guess,  so  No.  7  had  to  tell  tliem. 

^He  said  he  had  put  it  in  on  purpose,  because  he 
thought  it  would  correct  the  add  of  the  pie.  So  I  said 
he  had  best  be  apprenticed  to  a  doctor ;  so  he  went — I 
dare  say.  Ma'am,  it  :is  the  same  doctor  who  took  your 
cook — but  I  never  heard  of  him  any  morCi  and  I've  never 
dared  to  have  a  boy  in  buttons  again.' 

very  wise  decision.  Ma'am,  I'm  snreT  cried  Aunt 
Judy,  who  came  up  to  the  wonderful  tea-table  in  the 
midst  of  the  last  round  of  applause.  'And  now  may  I 
ad&  what  game  this  is  that  jou  are  playing  at  f 

^  Oh,  we're  telling  Cock  Storks^  Aunt  Judy/  cried  No. 
6,  seizing  hex  by  the  arm ;  *  they're  such  capital  fan !  I 
wish  you  had  heard  miue,  they  w  ei  e  laughing  at  it  when 
you  first  came  in !' 

'  It  must  have  been  delicious,  to  juc^e  by  the  ddight  it 
gave,'  replied  Aunt  Judy,  smiling^  and  kissing  No.  &% 
oddly  bedizened  up-turned  face.  ^But  wliat  I  wiant  to 
know  is,  what  put  Cook  Stones,  as  you  call  them,  into 
your  head?' 

^  Ohl  don't  you  remember — *  and  here  followed  a  long 
account  from  No.  6  of  how,  about  a  week  before,  the  little 

ones  had  gone  somewhere  to  spend  the  day,  and  how  it 
had  turned  out  a  very  rainy  day,  so  that  they  could  not 
have  games  out  of  docurs  with  their  young  iiiends,  as  had 
beta  ezpeeted,  but  were  obliged  to  sit  a  great  part  of  the 
time  in  the  drawing-room,  putting  Chinese  puzzles  to« 
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gether  into  stapid  patterns,  and  playing  at  fox-and-gooce, 

while  the  ladies  were  talking  'grown-up  conversation,'  ai 
No,  6  worded  it,  among  tliemselves ;  and  of  course  being 
on  their  own  good  behaviour^  and  very  quiet^  they  could  not 
help  hearing  what  was  said*  ^  And,  oh  dear,  Aunt  Judjr/ 
continued  No.  6,  now  with  both  her  arms  holding  Aunt 
Judy,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  (except  at  lesson- 
times!)  round  the  waist,  4t  was  so  odd!  No.  7  and  I 
did  noliiiiig  at  lasL  but  listen  and  watch  them  ;  for  little 
Miss  — ,  who  sat  with  us,  was  shy,  and  wouldn't  talk, 
and  it  was  so  very  funny  to  see  the  ladies  nodding  and 
making  faces  at  each  other,  and  whispering,  and  exclaim- 
ing, how  shocking !  how  abominable !  you  don't  say  so ! 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  V 

^Well,  but  what  was  shocking,  and  abominable^  and 
ail  that  kind  of  thing?'  inquired  Aunt  Judy. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know — things  the  nurses,  and  cooks,  and 
boys  in  buttons  did.  Almost  all  the  ladies  had  some  stoiy 
to  tell — all  their  servants  had  done  something  or  other 
queer — but  especially  the  cooks,  Aunt  Judy,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  cooks.  So  one  day  after  we  came  back,  and 
we  didn't  know  what  to  play  at,  I  said,  ^'Do  let  us  play 

at  telling  Cook  Stories,  like  the  ladies  at  "  So 

we've  dressed  up,  and  played  at  Cook  Stories  ever  since. 
Dear  Aunt  Judy,  I  wish  you  would  invent  a  Cook  Story 
yourself!'  was  the  conclusion  of  No.  G's  account. 

So  then  the  mystery  was  out.  Aunt  Judy's  wonder- 
ings  were  cut  short  Out  of  the  real  life  of  civilised  in- 
telligent society  had  came  those 

*  Fragments  from  their  drea^i  of  human  life,* 

which  Aunt  Judy  had  called  absurd  nonsense.  And  ab- 
surd nonsense,  indeed,  it  was;  but  Aunt  Judy  was  seised 

by  the  i(U  a  that  some  good  might  be  got  out  of  it. 

So,  in  answer  to  No*  6's  wish,  she  said,  with  a  sly 
smile. 
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<  I  don't  ihink  I  could  teU  Cook  Stories  half  as  well  as 

yourself.  But  if",  by  way  of  a  change,  you  would  like  a 
Lady  Story  instead,  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish that' 

<A  Ladff  Story]  Oh,  bat  that  woald  be  so  dull, 
wouldn't  itf  inquired  No.  6.  ^Tou  can't  make  any- 
thing funny  out  of  them,  surely  I  Surely  they  never  do 
half  such  odd  things  as  cooks,  and  boys  in  buttons  V 

'  The  ladies  themselves  think  not|  of  ooursey'  was  Aunt 
Jad/s  reply. 

<  Well,  but  what  do  you  think,  Aunt  Judy  V 

*  Oh,  I  don  L  think  it  matters  what  I  think.  The  (ques- 
tion is,  what  do  cooks  and  boys  in  buttons  think  ?' 

*'  But)  Aunt  Judy»  ladies  are  never  tiresome,  and  idle, 
and  impertinent,  like  cooks  and  boys  in  buttons.  Oh  I 
if  you  had  but  heard  the  real  Cook  StcAies  those  ladies 
told !  I  say,  let  rae  tell  you  one  or  two — I  do  think  I  can 
remember  them,  ii  i  try.' 

*  Then  don't  try  on  any  account,  dear  No.  6,'  exclaimed 
Aunt  Judy.   'I  like  make-belxeve  Cook  Stories  much 

better  than  veal  ones.' 

'  So  do  ir  cried  No.  7,  'they're  so  much  the  more  en- 
taining.' 

<  And  not  a  bit  less  useful,'  subjoined  Aunt  Judy,  with  a 
sly  smOe. 

'  Well,  I  didn't  see  much  good  in  the  real  ones,'  pur^ 
sued  No.  7,  in  a  sort  of  muse. 

*  Let  us  toll  you  another  make-believe  one,  then,'  cried 
No.  6,  who  saw  that  Aunt  Judy  was  moving  off,  and 
wanted  to  detain  her.^ 

'Then  it's  my  tuml'  shouted  No.  8,  jumping  up,  and 
Stretching  out  his  arm  and  hand  like  a  young  orator  flushed 
to  his  work.  And  actually,  before  the  rest  of  the  Uttie  ones 
could  put  him  down  or  stop  him,  No.  8  contrived  to  turn-* 
ble  out  the  Cook  Story  idea,  which  had  probably  been 
brewing  in  his  head  all  the  time  of  Aunt  Judy's  talk. 
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It  w«s  TOffj  hnaSf  and  tfils  was  i!,  delimed  in  iniioh 
haste,  and  wHb  all  the  aaroestnees  of  a  maadeo  speeeh. 

*  /  had  a  button  bov  too,  and  he  wds  a — what  d'vo  call 
it — oh,  a  rascal^  that  was  it ; — he  was  a  rascal,  and  liked 
the  eiimnts  in  miace-piesy  so  he  took  them  all  out,  and 
ata  than  np,  and  pot  in  glass  beads  instead*  So  when 
the  people  began  to  eat,  thm  teeA  eronchad  against  the 
beads !    Ah !  bah !  how  nasty  it  was !' 

No*  8  accompanied  this  remark  with  a  corresponding 
grimace  of  disgust,  and  then  observed  in  conchisioBi  ' 

^Perhaps  he  fovnd  it  in  a  book,  bnt  I  don't  know 
where,'  after  which  he  lowered  his  outstretched  arm, 
smiled,  and  sat  down. 

The  company  clapped  i4>piause,  and  No.  4  especially 
must  have  been  very  fond  of  laughing,  for  the  ghus-bead 
aneedc^  est  her  oif  again  as  heartily  as  ever,  and  the 
rest  followed  in  her  wake,  and  while  so  doing  never  no- 
ticed that  Aunt  Judy  had  slipped  away. 

They  soon  discovered  it,  however,  when  their  mirth 
began  to  snbside ;  but  bafiire  ihtf  had  time  to  wonder 
much,  there  appeared  from  behind  the  door  of  the  ward- 
robe a  figure,  which  in  their  secret  souLs  they  knew  to 
be  Aunt  Judy  herseif,  although  it  looked  a  great  deal 
Stouter,  and  had  a  thiek-finlled  oap  oa  its  head*  a  white 
linen  apron  over  its  gown,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  its 
nose-  At  sight  of  it  they  showed  signs  of  clapping  again, 
but  stopped  short  wla-n  it  spoke  to  tbem  as  a  atranger,. 
and  willingly  received  it  as  such. 

Ah  2  it  is  one  of  the  sweet  featorss  of  childhood  that  it 
yields  itself  up  so  readily  to  any  little  surprise  or  delusion 
that  is  prepared  fur  its  amusement.  ISo  nasty  pride,  no 
disinclination  to  be  carried  away,  no  affected  indifference, 
interfere  with  young  children's  enjoyment  of  what  is  of« 
fered  them.  They  will  even  hdp  themselves  infeo  the  pleat 
sant  visions  by  an  eflbrt  of  will,  and  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  end  by  partly  believing  what  they  at  iirst  received 
voiuutarily  as  an  agreeable  make-believe. 
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If,  therefore,  after  tbe  oook  figure  of  Aunt  Jndy  had 

seated  itself  by  the  doll's  tabli  ,  ami  the  Httle  ones  had 
looked  and  grinned  at  it  for  some  time,  hazy  sensationa 
began  to  steal  over  one  or  two  mindsy  that  this  mu  some* 
how  really  a  oook,  it  was  all  in  the  natural  course  of 
diingSy  and  nobody  resisted  the  feeling. 

Aunt  Judy's  altered  voice,  and  odd,  assumed  manaer, 
contributed,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  to  the  impression. 

*Dear,  dear  I  what  pretty  little  dariings  you  all  areT 
she  began,  looking  at  them  one  after  another.  *  As  sweet 
as  sugar-plums,  when  you  have  your  own  way,  and  are 
pleased.  Eh,  dears?  But  you  doni  think  you  can  take 
old  Cooky  in,  do  you  ?  No,  no,  I  know  what  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  la^es*  and  gentlemen's  powi^  kdies  and 
young  gentlemen  are,  pretty  well,  dears,  I  can  tell  you  I 
Don't  I  know  all  about  the  shiny  huir  and  smiling  faces 
of  the  little  pets  in  the  parlour,  and  how  they  leave  par* 
lour  manners  behind  them  sometimes,  when  they  run  to 
the  kitchen  to  Cook,  and  order  her  here  and  there,  and 
want  half-a*do2en  things  at  onee,  and  must  and  will  have 
what  they  want,  and  are  for  popping  their  fingers  into 
every  pie  ! 

^  Well,  well,'  she  proceeded,  ^the  parlour's  the  pariour, 
and  the  kitchen's  the  kitchen^  and  Tm  only  a  cook.  But 
then  I  conduct  myself  ob  Cook,  even  when  Fm  in  the 

scullery,  and  I  only  wish  ladies,  and  ladies'  young  ladies 
too,  would  conduct  themselves  as  ladies,  even  when  Utey 
come  into  the  kitchen ;  that's  what  I  call  being  honour- 
able and  upright.  Well,  dears,  111  tell  you  how  I  cam 
to  know  all  about  it.  You  see,  I  lived  once  in  a  family 
where  there  were  no  less  than  eight  of  those  precious 
little  pets,  and  a  precious  time  I  had  of  it  with  them* 
But,  to  be  sure,  now  it's  past  and  gon6»-I  can  make  plen^ 
of  excuses  for  them,  poor  things !  They  were  so  coaxed 
and  flattered,  and  made  so  much  of,  what  could  be  expected 
from  them  but  tiresome,  wiliui  ways,  without  any  sense  ? 
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'  ''If  your  maroma  would  but  put  you  into  the  scullery, 
young  Miss,  to  learn  to  wash  plates  and  soour  the  pang 

out,  she'd  make  a  woriian  of  you,"  used  I  to  think  to  my- 
self when  a  silly  child,  who  thouj^ht  itself  very  clever  to 
hinder  other  people's  work,  would  come  hanging  about  in 
the  kitchen,  doing  nothing  but  tease  and  find  fisiult,  for 
that^s  what  a  girl  can  always  do* 

*It  was  very  aggravating,  yoa  may  be  sure,  dears 
(you  see  I  can  talk  to  you  quite  reasonably,  because 
you're  so  nicely  behaved.)  It  was  very  aggravating,  of 
course ;  but  I  used  to  make  allowances  for  them.  Says  I 
to  myself,  ''Cook,  youVe  had  the  blessing  of  being 
brought  up  to  bard  work  ever  since  you  were  a  babby. 
You've  bad  to  earn  your  daily  bread.  Nobody  knows 
how  that  brings  people  to  their  senses  till  they've  tried ; 
so  don't  you  go  and  be  cocky,  because  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  and  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  young  ladies  and  young 
gentlemen,  are  not  quite  so  sensible  as  you  are.  Who 
knows  but  what,  if  you'd  been  born  to  do  nothing,  you 
might  have  been  no  wiser  than  them  1  It's  lucky  for  you 
you're  only  a  cook ;  but  don't  you  go  and  be  cocky,  that's 
all  I    Make  allowances  ;  it's  the  secret  of  life  !" 

*So  you  see,  dears,  I  did  make  allowances  ;  and  after 
the  eight  little  pets  was  safe  in  bed  till  next  morning, 
I  used  to  fed  quite  composed,  and  pitiful-like  towards 
them,  poor  little  dears!  But  certainly,  when  morning 
came,  and  the  oldest  young  master  was  home  for  the  holi- 
days, it  was  a  trying  time  for  me,  and  I  couldn't  think  of 
the  allowances  any  longer,  lilither  he  wouldn't  get  up  and 
come  down  till  everyone  else  had  had  their  breakfast,  and 
so  he  wanted  fresh  water  boiled,  and  fresh  tea  made,  and 
another  muffin  toasted,  and  more  bacon  fried  ;  or  else  he 
was  up  so  outrageous  early,  that  he  was  scolding  because 
there  was  no  hot  water  before  the  tire  was  lit — bless  you, 
he  hadn't  a  bit  of  sense  in  his  head,  poor  boy,  not  a  bit ! 
And  how  should  he  ?  Why,  he  went  to  school  as  soon  as 
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he  was  out  of  petticoats,  and  was  set  to  all  that  Latin  and 
Greek  staff,  that  never  puts  anything  useful  into  folks' 
headsi  bat  so  nrach  more  chatter  and  talk ;  so  he  came 
back  as  silly  as  be  went,  poor  thing  !  Dear  me,  on  a  wet 
day,  after  lesson-time,  those  boys  were  like  so  many  crazy 
creatures.  Cook,  I  mast  make  a  pie,"  says  one.  There's 
a  pie  in  the  oven  already,  Master  James^**  says  L  I 
don't  care  about  the  pie  in  the  oven,"  says  he,  I  want  a 
pie  of  my  own.  Bring  me  the  flour,  and  the  water,  and 
the  butter,  and  all  the  things — and,  above  all,  the  roll- 
ing-pin— and  clear  the  decks,  will  you,  I  say,  for  my  pie. 
Here  goes  V*  And  here  used  to  go^  my  dears^  for  Master 
James  had  no  sense,  as  I  told  you  ;  and  so  he*d  shoye  all 
my  pots  and  dishes  away?  one  ou  the  top  of  the  other  ; 
and  let  me  be  as  busy  as  I  would,  and  dinner  ever  so 
near  ready,  the  dresser  must  be  cleared,  and  everything 
mast  give  way  to  hia  pie  I  His  pie,  indeed — wish  I  had 
had  the  management  of  his  pie  jast  then !  Vd  have  taught 
him  what  it  was  to  corae  shaking  the  rolling-pia  at  the 
head  of  a  respectable  cook,  who  wanted  to  get  her  baai- 
ness  done  properly,  as  in  duty  bound  ! 

*  Bat  he  wasn't  the  only  one.  There  was  little  Whip- 
per-snapper, his  younger  brother,  shoatiag  out  in  another 
corner,  "  I  shan't  make  a  pie,  Jauies,  1  shall  make  toffey ; 
it*s  far  better  fun.  You'd  better  come  and  help  me. 
Where's  the  treacle-pot.  Cook  ?  Cook !  I  say.  Cook  I 
whereas  the  treade-pot  ?  And  look  at  this  stupid  kettle 
and  pan.  What's  in  the  pan,  I  wonder  ?  Oh,  kidney- 
beans  !  Who  cares  for  kidney-beans  ?  How  can  I  make 
tofiey,  when  all  these  things  are  on  the  ^e  ?  Stay,  Til 
band  them  aU  off  r 

<  Andy  sore  enough,  if  I  hadn't  rushed  from  Master 
James,  who  was  drinking  away  at  my  custard  out  of 
the  bowl,  to  seize  on  Whipper-snapper,  who  had  got  his 
hand  on  the  vegetable-pan  already,  he  would  have  pulled 
it  and  the  kettle,  and  the  whole  ooneem,  off  the  Bite,  and 
perhaps  scalded  himself  to  death. 
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'Then,  of  course,  there  coraea  a  scuffle,  and  Master 
Whipper-snapper  begins  to  roar,  and  out  comes  MissuSi 
wlio^  poor  Ihiogy  had  no  more  senae  in  het  head  than  her 
10119}  Aoiq^h  abe'd  nerar  been  to  sehod  to  kee  it  over 
Latin  and  Oreek ;  and,  aays  shB^  with  aU  her  ribbons 
streaming,  and  her  petticoats  swelled  out  like  a  window- 
eurtain  in  a  draught — says  she, 

*  ^  Gook  1  I  d«ire  that  70a  wUl  not  touch  my  ehil« 

As  you  please,  Ma'm,"  aays  I,  "if  jroall  be  so  good 
as  to  stop  the  young  gentlemen  from  touching  my  pans, 
and — "  I  was  going  to  sajr costard,"  but  Master  Jamea 
alioiita  ont  quite  qfaad^ 

*  Wliyv  I  oBljf  wanted  to  make  a  pie^  MaaamaP 

*  **  And  I  only  wanted  to  make  some  toffey  I"  cries 
Whipper-snapper ;  and  then  mamma  anawersy  like  a 
duchess  at  oourt» 

There  can^  poasiUj  be  any  objection,  my  dears; 
and  I  wiab^  Gook,  you  woold  be  a  little  more  good«na* 
tared  to  tlic  children  ; — your  temper  is  sadiy  against 
your 

^And  out  she  sails,  ribbons  and  window-curtains  and 
dl;  and)  says  I  to  myself  as  I  cooled  down^  (for  the  young 
gentlemeft  luckily  went  away  with  their  dear  mamma,)—* 
says  I  to  myself,  a  very  iiiie  thing,  110  duubt,  to  go 

about  in  ribbons,  and  petticoats,  and  grand  clothes  ;  but, 
if  one  must  needs  carry  such  a  poor,  silly  head  inside  tbem^ 
as  Missus  does,  Td  rather  stop  as  I  am,  and  be  a  cook 
with  some  sense  abofrt  me.'' 

*  I  don't  say,  my  dears,'  continued  the  supposed  cook, 
*  that  1  spoke  very  politely  just  then  ;  but  who  could  leel 
feKte,  wOien  their  dhiner  had  been  put  back  at  least  half- 
an4Mnir  over  suek  aoneeaae  as  that  ?  Missoa  used  to 
say  the  "  dear  boys''  eaase  ti»  the  kiAehen  on  a  wet  day, 
because  they'd  got  nothing  else  to  do  I  Nothing  else  to 
dol  and  bsd  learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  and  ail  suctjs  of 
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seliooling  besides  !  So  much  for  ( (lucation,  thought  I. 
Whj,  it  would  spoil  the  best  lads  that  ever  were  bora 
into  the  world.  For*  of  coune,  yon  know  if  these  young 
gentlemen  had  been  pnt  to  decent  trades,  they'd  have 
found  something  else  to  do  with  their  fingers  besides  mis- 
chief and  waste.  And,  dear  me,  1  talk  about  not  hav- 
ing been  polite  to  Missus  just  then,  but  now  you  tell  me^ 
dearSy  what  MiasnSy  with  all  her  education,  would  have 
aaid  if  she'd  been  in  my  place,  when  one  young  gentleman 
wad  drinking  her  custard,  imd  another  young  gentleman 
was  puiling  her  pans  on  the  floor  !  Do  you  think  she'd 
have  been  a  bit  more  polite  than  I  was  ?  Wouldn't  she 
have  called  me  all  the  stupid  creatures  that  ever  were 
horn,  and  told  the  story  over  and  over  to  all  her  friends 
and  acquaintance  to  make  them  stare,  and  say  there  were 
aurely  no  such  simpletons  in  the  world  as  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  young  ladies  and 
yoong  gentlemen  ? 

^  However,  I  did  not  go  as  far  as  that,  beeaode,  you  see, 
I  had  some  sense  about  me,  and  could  make  allowances  fof 
aU  the  nonsense  the  poor  things  are  brought  up  to.' 

There  was  no  resisting  the  twinlde  in  Aunt  Judy's  eye 
when  she  came  to  this  point,  though  it  shone  through  aA 
old  pair  of  Nurse's  spectacles  ;  and  the  little  ones  clapped 
their  hands,  and  declared  it  was  every  bit  as  good  as  a 
Cook  Story,  <miy  a  great  deal  better  I  Timt  twinkle 
had  quilft  brought  Aunt  Judy  back  to  them  again,  in 
spite  of  her  cook's  attire^  and  Na  6  cried  out, 

*  Oh  !  don't  stop,  Aunt  Judy  !  Do  go  on,  Cooky  dear  I 
do  tell  some  more  I  Did  you  always  live  in  that  place^ 
please  ?* 

*  There  now  exefaumed  Aunt  Judy,  throwing  herself 
back  in  the  chair,  Msn't  that  a  regular  young  lady's  ques* 

tion,  out  and  out  ?  Who  but  a  young  lady,  with  no  more 
sense  in  In  r  bead  than  a  pin,  would  have  thought  of  ask- 
ing sudt  a  thing  ?   Why,  Miss^  is  there  a  joint  in  the 
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world  that  can  bear  basting  for  ever  ?  No,  no  !  a  time 
comes  when  it  must  be  taken  down,  if  any  good's  to  be 
left  in  it ;  and  80  at  the  end  of  three  years  mj  basting- 
time  was  over,  and  the  time  for  taking  down  was  (oine. 

Cook,"  says  1  to  myself,  "you  must  give  in.  If  you  go 
on  with  tho^  chembs  (that  was  their  company  name^  yoa 
know,)  much  longer,  there  won't  be  a  bit  of  you  left  P 
And,  sure  enough,  that  very  morning,  dears,  they'd  come 
down  upon  me  with  a  fresh  grievance,  and  I  couldn't 
stand  it,  I  really  couldn't !  The  sweeps  had  been  by  four 
o'clock  to  the  kitchen  chinnney,  and  I*d  been  up  and  toil- 
ing every  minute  since,  and  hadn't  had  time  to  eat  my 
breakfast,  when  in  they  burst — ^the  young  ladies,  not  the 
sweeps,  dears,  I  mean : — and  there  they  broke  out  at  once 
— I  hadn't  fed  their  sea-gulls  before  breakfast  — (a  couple 
of  dull-looking  grey  birds,  with  big  months,  that  had 
come  in  a  hamper  over  night  as  a  present  to  the  chenil^ ;) 
and  it  seems  I  ought  to  have  been  up  before  da^'hght 
almost,  to  look  for  slugs  for  them  in  the  garden  till  they'd 
got  used  to  the  place ! 

^Oh,  these  ladies  and  gentlemen!  they'd  need  know 
something  of  some  sort  to  make  amends,  for  there  are 
many  things  they  never  know  all  their  life  long  ! 

Young  ladies,''  sajrs  I,  '^I  didn't  come  here  to  get 
meals  ready  for  sea-gulls,  but  Cliristian  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. If  the  sea-gulls  want  a  cook,  your  mamma  must 
hire  them  one  on  purpose.  I've  plenty  to  do  fdr  her  and 
the  family,  without  looking  after  such  nonsense  as  that !" 

That's  what  you  always  say,"  whimpers  the  young- 
est Miss ;  ^'and  yon  know  they  don't  want  any  cooking, 
but  only  raw  slugs  I  And  you  know  you  might  easily 
look  for  them,  because  you've  got  almost  nothing  to  do, 
because  its  such  an  easy  place,  mamma  always  says.  But 
you're  always  cross,  mamma  says  that  too^  and  everybody 
knows  you  are,  because  she  tells  everybody  !" 

^  When  little  Miss  had  got  that  out,  she  thought  she'd 
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finished  me  up ;  and  so  she  had,  for  when  I  heard  that 

Missus  was  so  ungenteel  as  to  go  talking  of  what  I  did  to 
all  her  acquaintance,  and  had  nothing  better  to  talk  about| 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  give  notice  that  very  day* 

« Very  well,  Miss,'^  said  I»  your  mamma  shall  soon 
have  something  fresh  to  talk  ahont,  and  I  hope  shell  find 

it  a  pleasant  change.'* 

*  There  was  some  of  them  knew  what  I  meant  at  once, 
for  i^ter  they'd  scampered  off,  I  heard  shouts  np  and 
down  the  stairs  from  one  to  the  otheri  Cook's  going  V* 
"We  shall  have  a  new  cook  soon!"  '*What  a  lark 
we'll  have  with  the  tolTey  and  the  pies!  We'll  make 
her  do  just  as  we  choose!'* 

There,  now/'  thought  I  to  myself^  ''there'll  be 
somebody  else  put  down  to  baste  before  long*  Welly 
Pm  glad  my  time's  over."  And  thereupon  I  fell  to  wish- 
ing I  was  back  again  in  Father  and  Mother's  rick(^tty  old 
cottage,  that  I'd  once  been  so  proud  to  leave  to  go  and 
live  with  gentlefolks.  But,  yon  see,  it  was  no  use  wish- 
ing, for  Fd  my  bread  to  earn,  and  must  turn  out  some- 
where,  let  it  be  as  disagreeable  as  it  would.  Fatlu  r  and 
Mother  were  dead,  and  there  was  no  ricketty  cottage  for 
me  to  go  back  to,  so  I  wiped  my  eyes,  and  told  myself  to 
make  the  best  of  what  had  to  be. 

'Well,  dears,'  pursued  Cooky,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  the  little  ones  looked  far  more  inclined  to 
cry  than  laugh,  '  Missus  was  quite  taken  aback  when  she 
heard  I  w6uldn't  stay  any  longer. 

*^Cook/'  she  said,  ^*rm  perfectly  astonished  at  your 
want  of  soue  in  not  recognizing  the  valne  of  such  a 
situation  as  mine!  and  as  to  jour  complaints  about  the 
children,  anytiiing  more  ridiculously  unreasonable  I  never 
heard  1  Such  superior,  well-taught  young  people,  you 
are  not  very  likely  to  meet  with  again  in  a  hurry  I" 

Perhaps  not.  Ma'am,"  says  I,  *Mn  French,  and 
crochet,  and  the  piano,  and  Latin,  and  things  I  don't  un^ 
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dentandy  being  m\j  a  eook.  But  I  know  what  beha- 
▼ioar  is,  and  tlnl^B  what  Fm  tare  the  ywog  ladies  and 

gentlemen  hare  never  been  taught ;  or  if  they  have, 
they're  so  slow  at  taking  it  in  that  I  think  I  shall  do 
better  with  a  faanlj  where  the  behaviour-iesaons  come 
flntr 

^  Missus  was  very  angrj»  and  so  was  I ;  but  at  last  she 
said, 

< «  Cooky  I  shall  not  contest  with  you  any  longer ;  yon 
know  no  better,  and  I  soppoee  I  most  mdse  allowances 
fiwyon.** 

*  "Tm  much  obliged  to  you,  Ma'am,  I'm  sure,"  was  my 
answer;  *'it's  what  I've  always  done  by  you  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  house,  and  I'll  do  it  still  with  pleasure,  and 
think  no  more  of  what's  been  said.'' 

^  I  spoke  from  my  heart,  I  can  tell  you,  dears,  for  I  felt 
▼ery  sorry  for  Missus,  and  thouglit  she  was  but  a  lady 
after  all,  and  perhaps  I'd  hardly  made  allowances  enough, 
rd  lost  m J  temper,  too^  as  1  knew  afW  riie  went  away. 
Bat,  joa  see,  while  she  was  thare^  it  waa  so  mortify-* 
ing  to  be  spoken  to  as  if  all  ^e  sense  was  on  her 
when  I  knew  it  was  ail  on  mine,  wherever  the  French 
and  crocliet  may  have  been.  Well,  but  the  day  before  I 
lefty  1  broke  down  with  another  of  them,  as  its  fair  that 
yon  ahonld  know* 

*  I'd  felt  very  lonely  that  day,  busy  as  I  was,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  took  myself  into  the  scullery  to  give  the  pans 
a  sort  of  good-bye  cleaning,  and  be  out  of  everybody's 
way.  Bat  there^  in  the  midst  of  it»  comes  the  eldest 
young  gentleman  flinging  into  the  kitchen,  shouting, 

Cook  !  Cook  !  Where's  Cook  ?^  as  usual.  I  thought 
he  was  after  some  of  his  old  tricks,  and  1  ?iad  been  frettinpf 
OTcr  those  pans,  thinking  what  a  sad  job  it  was  to  have 
no  home  to  go  to  in  the  world,  so  I  gave  him  a  Teiy  afaort 
answer. 

^   Master  James,"  says  I,    I've  done  with  noikxiense 
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HOW,  I  can't  attend  to  yoo.   Tou  mvst  trait  tiD  tho  next 

cook  comes.** 

*But  Master  James  came  straight  away  to  the  scullery 
door,  and  says  he,  ^*  Cook,  I'm  not  coining  to  tease.  I've 
brought  you  a  needle*book.  There,  Cook!  It's  foil  of 
needles.    I  put  them  all  in  myself.    Keep  it,  please." 

*Dear,  dear,  I  can't  forget  it  yet,'  pursued  Cook,  *how 
Master  James  stood  on  the  little  stone  step  of  the  scullery, 
with  his  arm  stretched  out,  and  the  needle-book  that  he'd 
bought  for  me  in  his  hand.  I  don't  know  how  I  thanked 
him,  I'm  sure  ;  but  I  had  to  go  hack  to  the  sink  and  wash 
the  dirt  off  my  hands  hefore  L  could  touch  the  pretty 
little  thing,  and  then  I  toW  him  I  would  ke^  it  as  long 
as  ever  I  lived. 

*  He  laughed,  and  says  he^  **Now  shake  hands,  Cooky," 
and  so  we  shook  hnnds ;  and  then  off  he  ran,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  pans  and  fairly  cried.  "  Why,  Cook,"  says  I 
to  myself,  ^*  that  lad's  got  as  good  a  heart  as  your  own, 
after  alL  And  as  to  sense  and  behaviour,  tb^  haven't 
been  forced  upon  him  yet,  as  they  have  upon  you.  La- 
tin's Latin,  and  conduct's  conduct,  and  one  doesn't  teach 
the  other  ;  and  it's  too  bad  to  expect  more  of  people  tbaa 
what  they've  had  opportunity  for." 

*  WeU,  dears,  that  was  the  rule  I  always  went  by,  and 
I've  been  in  many  situations  since — with  single  ladies,  and 
feincrle  gentlemen,  and  large  families,  and  all ;  and  there 
was  something  to  put  up  with  in  all  of  them ;  and  they 
alwajs  told  me  there  was  a  good  deal  to  put  up  wiUi  in 
me,  and  perhaps  there  was.  However,  it  doesn't  matter, 
so  long  as  missus  and  servant  go  by  one  rule — lo  77iake 
allowariees,  and  not  expect  more  from  people  than  what 
they'w  had  opportunity  for ;  and,  above  all,  never  to 
be  eodiy  when  all  the  advantage  ia  on  their  own  aide. 
It's  a  good  rule,  dears,  and  will  stop  many  a  foolish  word 
and  idle  tale,  if  you'll  go  by  it.' 

Aunt  Judy  had  hnished  at  last,  and       took  oli  the 
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old  spectacles  and  laid  them,  on  the  dolTa  taUe^  and 

paused. 

*  It  iff  a  good  rule/  observed  No.  4^  and  I  shall  go  by 
it»  and  not  tell  real  Cook  Stories  when  I  grow  np,  I 

hope.' 

*  I  love  old  Cooky,'  cried  No.  6,  getting  up  and  hug- 
ging her  round  the  neck ;  ^  but  is  it  wrong,  Aunt  Jndj} 
to  tell  funny  make-believe  Cook  Stories,  like  ours  7 

*Not  at  all,  No.  6/  replied  Aunt  Judy.  'My  private 
belief  is,  that  if  you  tell  funny  make-believe  Cook  btories 
while  you're  little^  you  will  be  ashamed  of  telling  stupid 
real  ones  when  you're  grpwn  up.' 


RALPH  WOLFFORD  ; 
OK,  £OMANC£  IN  LOW  LIFE. 

(by  the  AUIHOB.  of  'long,  long  ago,'  and  *M)l'  THRKS  AUHW.*) 

CHAPT£B  n. 

How  gloriously  the  sun  shone  the  next  day  I  Ralph  was 
out  in  the  harTCSt  fields  from  morning  to  night,  trudging 
along  after  the  wagon  and  horses,  and  feeling,  though  he 
could  not  express  it,  the  spiritual  signiiicance  of  wlmt  was 
going  on.  As  long  as  he  could  bask  in  the  heat,  and 
glean  the  scattered  ears,  he  was  not  unhappy ;  nor  was 
he  when  the  broad  red  moon  arose,  and  poured  her  dewy 
beams  over  the  empty  iields,  and  the  last  sheaf  was  tossed 
up  on  the  wagon,  and  all  the  reapers,  with  their  hot  and 
sun-burnt  faces,  gathered  round,  and,  their  work  being 
done,  laid  up  their  sickles  till  the  ensuing  year,  and 
with  loud  shouts  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  escorted  the 
last  load  home  to  the  farm.  Ralph  shouted  as  lustily  as 
any ;  the  beautiful  crop  which  had  been  so  well  sown  and 
reaped  and  gathered  in,  moved  his  heart  with  gladness, 
and  he  responded  to  the  ^  let  us  evermore  praise  the  Lord ' 
with  an  *  hurrah'  as  joyous  and  as  grateful  as  any  that 
was  uttered.    Vague  thoughts  of  the  end  of  the  world 
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flitted  through  hiB  mind;  of  that  laat  reaping  when  the 
angels  will  thmat  their  sickles  into  the  ripe  earth,  and 

reap  the  liTing  com  In  every  city  and  yillage»  and  in 
every  highway  aud  by-way.  Would  tliere  then  be  shouts 
of  jubilee  such  as  were  sounding  now  ? — would  all  clap 
their  hands  and  i^oice^  and  bredL  forth  into  praise  and 
thanksgiving  ?  And  Balph  remembered  how  only  the 
Sunday  before  the  clergyman  had  given  out  as  his  text, 
*And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
Him.*  He  knew  to  whom  the  Him  referred,  though  he 
could  scarcely  see  the  connexion  between  the  words  and 
his  preTions  thoughts — stiH  in  a  manner  he  understood 
them.  That  terrible  wailing  was,  he  felt,  to  be  uttered 
by  the  conscience-stricken  wicked  ;  by  those  who,  like 
himself»  had  made  themselves  unworthy  to  sit  down  at 
the  marritfge  feast»  the  Harvest  Supper  of  the  Lamb— 
the  tares  who  were  reserved  for  the  burning,  and  who 
well  might  howl  and  wail. 

His  thundery  eyes  grew  darker  and  more  sombre  as 
one  fearful  image  after  another  gloomed  out  on  his  mind, 
all  the  more  fearful  because  so  mysterious,  and  so  dimly 
comprehended, 

*  What  are  you  going  for,  Ralph  ?*  his  mother  snid,  as 
she  saw  him  ioUowing  the  other  boys  and  men  up  to  the 
great  barui  from  which  ahready  was  issuing  the  fragrant 
steam  of  the  roast  meats. 

But  Kalph  did  not  turn  at  her  voice  ;  he  kept  steadily 
on,  and  went  in  witii  the  rest  to  the  harvest  supper. 

A  white  cloth  was  laid  over  the  table,  huge  joints  were 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  in  the  middle^  flanked  by  great 
platters  of  vegetables  and  piles  of  bread,  and  the  mighty 
plum- pudding,  which  seemed  all  breaking  to  pieces  from 
very  richness.  And  amongst  it  all  towered  high  cans  of 
ale,  crowned  with  the  sparkling  foam,  which  looked  just 
ready  to  run  over.  What  a  feast  it  was  1  The  walls  of 
the  barn  were  almost  covered  with  green  branchesi  adorn* 
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ed  with  mimic  shea&  of  oorn,  and  stretdied  acro6%  paints 
ed  in  red  letters  on  a  white  scroll,  were  the  words,  '  He 
shall  gather  the  wheat  into  His  garner,  and  hum  up  the 
ohaff  with  UDquenehable  fire/  . 

Balph  beard  them  repeated  from  one  to  the  other ;  the^ 
seemed  put  up  expressly  ibr  liim,  bO  strangely  did  thej 
harmonize  with  his  previous  thoughts.  He  stood  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  them  while  the  others  were  scrambling 
into  their  appointed  places,  and  then  be  also  mechanicaUj 
began  to  move  towards  the  table*  " 

'  What  are  you  doing  berO)  JKalph  V  Mr.  Langham 
said  sternly.   ^This  is  only  for  the  good  and  diUgent- 

Turn  him  out.' 

And  the  baiM^  came  up  and  tooi^  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  pushed  him  through  the  open  door.  He  stood  with* 
out,  facing  them  all,  lie  could  not  look  away  ;  he  luuii 
stay,  and  watch^  and  listen  to  the  end.  But  there  was 
such  misery  in  bis  pale  face^  though  it  was  mingled  with 
such  dogged  resolution,  as  made  Mr.  Langham  think  that 
the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence  ;  and  could  he  have 
known  all  the  despair  which  was  seiaang  on  that  young 
heart,  be  would  have  thought  so  still  more.  The  words 
*cast  hira  out,'  rang  in  his  ears.  Out!  into  the  outer 
darkness  I  *  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
*  teeth/  YeSy  be  £dt  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  from  which  be  was  excluded,  and  in  spite  of  his 
fierce  struggles  to  keep  down  his  anguish,  great  sobs  came 
bursting  out  from  between  his  clenched  teeth.  It  was  not 
the  shame  and  disgrace,  h  was  not  the  loss  of  bis  share  of 
the  feast,  it  uas  the  vivid  images  in  his  own  mind,  the 
eternal  condemoation,  which  his  imagination  almost  made 
to  him  a  reality,  that  crushed  his  spirit  For  a  few 
minutes  he  bore  a  weight  of  mental  suffering  from  which 
many  a  man  had  shrunk ;  then  he  rushed  away  into  the 
dear  cool  moonlight,  and  threw  himself  on  the  dewy 
grass  to  sob  o«t  his  grief  alone.   Nona  but  a  child  oould 
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bave  80  wept  und  tremUed  from  %  men  draan ;  none 

but  a  very  imaginative  child  could  have  made  the  dream 
so  real  as  to  produce  such  distress. 

It  was  long  before  Ilalph  recovered  himseif)  but  at  las:: 
he  rose  up»  weary  and  exhausted,  and  crept  home.  *  Mo- 
ther,* he  said,  ^Mother,  it  shall  never  happen  again/ 
And  it  Tiever  did. 

When  the  holidays  were  over,  and  he  once  more  toolc 
his  place  in  the  school,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  Balph 
could  read  ;  not,  of  course,  floentlj,  bat  still  well  enough 
to  be  immediately  lifted  into  the  next  class,  and  to  b? 
put  on  in  the  Psalms.  The  'dull  boy*  suddenly  change! 
into  the  '  clever  boy,^  the  idle  boy  into  the  diligent.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  remarkably  quick  at  leaniing^  but  what- 
ever he  learnt,  he  learnt  by  understanding  it,  and  not  by 
rote.  He  won  on  the  good  opinion  of  the  rector,  the 
curate,  the  sclioolmaster,  until  gradually  whenever  they 
any  of  them  asked  a  difficult  question,  they  looked  to  him 
for  the  answer ;  and  it  wis  pleasant  to  see  first  the  grave^ 
anxious  expression  of  thought  in  his  face,  and  then  the 
hritjht  flash  that  lit  up  his  eyes  when  the  reply  was  dis- 
covered. Many  a  boy  stretched  out  his  hand  before  he 
did,  and  answered  more  quickly,  but  none  spoke  so  much 
to  the  point,  and  showed  such  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
matter  in  hand. 

No  wonder  he  became  a  favourite  with  his  teacliors, 
and  received  all  the  best  prizes  the  school  afforded.  And 
yet  lam  hardly  justified  in  calling  Ralph  a  good  boy ;  for 
bis  diligence  was.  almost  as  much  the  result  of  his  pride 
and  self-wUl  as  his  perverse  refusal  to  learn  had  been« 
He  was  set  on  getting  on  at  his  book,  and  scarcely  suffer- 
ed from  the  temptations  to  idleness,  which  prove  such  a 
snare  to  most  boys.  It  was  easy  to  him  to  pay  attention ; 
it  was  his  nature,  whatever  he  did,  to  do  it  with  all  his 
heart.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  praise  the  naturally  diligent 
for  being  diligent,  any  more  than  the  naturally  good-tem- 
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pered  for  being  good-tempered.  They  are  Qod*a  gifta, 
both  of  them,  aad  good  and  fxredons  gifts  they  are ;  but 

the  possessor  has  no  merit  in  them,  for  they  have  cost 
him  neither  prayer  or  struggle  to  win,  and  so,  strictly 
speaking)  thej  are  not  entitled  to  our  prabe,  though 
prettjr  sure  to  obtain  it  Many  an  idie^  heedless  boy  de- 
seryed  more  commendation  for  his  diligence  than  did 
Kalph,  iur  with  one  every  half  hour's  attention  was  a 
matter  of  effort  and  principle,  and  with  the  other  it  was 
purely  a  matter  of  inclination* 

The  evils  to  which  he  felt  tempted,  Balph  as  often  fell 
into  as  any  other  child  in  the  schooL  No  one  was  more 
quick  to  resent  a  blow,  or  more  apt  to  return  it.  To  pro- 
voke a  boy  twice  his  own  size  to  light  himy  was  his  great 
delighty  and  his  arms,  and  legs,  and  body  were  a  curious 
patchwork  of  black>and*blue  bruises,  for  it  was  not  <mly 
in  his  own  quarrels  that  his  fist  was  ready,  it  was  promptly 
doubled  up  in  defence  of  any  one  wlio  would  submit  to  be 
defended.  Not  that  he  was  a  cruel  boy,  ^Eurirom  it;  he 
rarely  tortured  an  animal,  or  bullied  thoee  weaker  and 
smaller  than  himself.  He  was  not  tender  or  merciful ;  he 
no  more  shrank  from  giving  pain  than  iiom  receiving  it, 
there  was  too  much  hardihood  about  him  for  that,  but  he 
never  inflicted  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  so ;  it  was  victory^ 
or  justice,  or  revenge  which  led  him  into  his  battles,  and 
made  his  sallow  ftu^  white  and  almost  livid  with  anger 
and  excitement;  it  w;is  never  the  fiend-like  thirst  for  tor- 
ture, which  really  sometimes  seems  the  actuating  spirit  in 
many  a  boyish  contest. 

His  sehoolmg  lasted  longer  than  that  of  most  boys. 
Mr.  Langham  was  resolved  that  he  should  have  as  much 
instruction  as  the  national  school  afforded,  and  kept  him 
there  long  after  his  father  would  have  taken  him  away. 
He  had  no  intention  of  further  befriending  him,  but  the 
boy  bad  won  so  warm  an  interest,  that  he  was  willing  to 
do  so  when  asked,    it  appeared  that  Ralph  had  set  his 
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hearl  on  being  a  schoolmaster ;  he  felt  within  himself  the 
capaeitj  to  teach,  and  there  was  something  in  the  absolnto 

power  of  the  ofBce  which  attracted  him.  How  it  was  to 
be  accomplished  he  knew  not,  but  his  pleasure  in  learning 
was  so  sincere,  his  desire  to  improve  himself  so  ardent^ 
that  when  told  he  must  go  to  another  school  and  work 
hard  for  several  years  ere  he  would  be  fit  for  such  a  situa- 
tion, it  was  far  from  damping  his  zeaL  The  very  pros- 
pect of  diiilculty  added  to  the  charm. 

His  conduct  had  given  such  satis&ction  to  the  rector, 
and  had  evinced  so  unusual  a  degree  of  intelligence,  that 
he  was  willin^r  iind  anxious  to  help  him  to  obtain  his  ob- 
ject. The  expense,  however,  of  maintaining  him  at  a 
training-school  was  more  than  he  could  undertake  alone ; 
but  Mr.  Langham,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  what  Balph 
wished,  agreed  to  help  liberally;  and  there  was  fortu» 
nately  a  local  charity  which  was  applicable  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Years  ago,  some  benevolentlj-disposed  individual  had 
left  to  the  parish  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  annually  to  apprenticing  any 

one  deservini^  youth  whom  the  clersrvman  mis^ht  choose 
to  some  trade  or  calling,  and  the  rector  promised  to 
nominate  Balph  on  the  veiy  next  opportunity.  And  thus, 
between  himself,  and  Mr.  Langham,  and  the  bequest,  the 
necessary  funds  were  providLil,  uiid  the  boy  was  sent  to 
the  training-school  at  Whitibrd,  with  the  strongest  testi- 
monials for  diligence  and  ability. 

I  do  not  purpose  dwelling  much  on  this  period  of  hia 
life.  He  entered  the  precincts  of  the  school  so  bent  on 
doing  his  best,  that  he  was  sure  of  not  failing.  His  young 
heart  panted  to  conquer  the  new  wide  iieids  of  knowledge 
that  were  laid  open  before  him.  His  hand  often  trembled 
with  eagerness,  and  eye  and  cheek  alike  burnt  as  he  bent 
over  his  books.  His  brain  was  always  teeming  with  the 
original  conceptions  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  fi:eshlj-ac* 
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qnhe^  thoughts  of  others.   His  over-hanging  brow  seem* 

ed  ever  contracted  by  the  weight  of  some  unsolved  pro- 
blem, and  always  won  for  bim  the  notice  of  strangers  by 
its  unusual  breadth  and  grandeur. 

The  training^chool  at  Whitford  was  estabHshed  in  what 
had  once  been  the  bishop's  palace;  yet  there  was  little 
grandeur  about  the  building,  nothing  that  made  it  unsuit- 
able for  its  [Mresent  use.  The  front  looked,  with  its  small 
sash  windowsi  flat  doorwaji  and  mean  wings^  like  the  habi«- 
tation  of  a  gentleman  of  Terf  moderate  means,  and  the 
baek,  which  faeed  an  ample  kitchen-garden,  was  still 
more  unpretending;  and  yet  its  very  simplicity  gave  a 
kind  of  homely  dignity  to  it  which  the  other  side  wanted. 
There  was  something  thai  satisfied  the  eye  in  the  height 
of  the  walls  and  the  pitch  of  the  roof ;  and  the  long  lines 
of  cottage  windows  made  one  fkncy  that  the  architect  most 
have  imagined  himself  building  for  the  primitive  bishop 
of  primitive  times,  when  riches  and  ostentation  formed  no 
part  of  the  episcopacy ;  when  men  could  honour  godliness 
and  learning  even  when  clothed  in  poverty,  and  wealth 
was  not  necessary  to  secure  honour  to  merit.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  to  turn  the  homely  palace,  long  ago  voted 
too  mean  for  its  original  purpose,  into  such  a  school. 
The  kids  who  congregated  there  liked  it  all  the  better 
becanse  it  had  once  been  the  bishop^s  abode,  and  because 
many  remnants  of  a  more  ancient  house  stood  scattered 
around  it. 

It  was  rarely  that  Ralph's  voice  was  heard  among  his 
companions.   The  very  abundance  of  his  thoughts  scaled 

his  lips,  he  spoke  only  to  argue  or  discuss,  never  from  that 
sportive  mood  which  makes  the  young  ntter  a  thousand 
playful  nothings,  just  as  the  birds  keep  up  a  ceaseless 
chirping  and  twittering  on  the  sunshiny  days  of  the  early 
spring,  ere  yet  they  burst  into  song,  from  very  lightness 
of  heart,  llalph  knew  nothing  of  such  a  feelingj  he  was 
all  brain ;  the  great  unknown  depths  of  his  own  spirit 
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heaved  and  surged  indeed  with  tumultuous  Ibrce  on  some 
particular  occasions,  when  an  examination  was  about  to 
take  place^  or  a  prize  to  be  gained,  or  some  anthem  of 
singular  beauty  awoke  his  devotional  enthusiasm ;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  lay  profoundly  still.  He  had  been 
suddenly  transpianted  in  a  strange  soil,  and  amon<^  a 
strange  people.  What  affection  ho  had  had  at  starting 
for  those  he  had  left  behind^  died  away  from  the  effect  of 
absence,  and  because  he  himself  lifted  in  intellect  far 
above  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister.  In  the 
void  that  tins  separation  had  created  in  his  heart,  nothing 
seemed  stirring  save  the  thirst  for  learning,  and  the  fear 
of  Grod,  truly  the  beguining  of  wisdom.  And  Ralph's  fear 
was  something  more  than  name.  He  had  never  forgotten 
the  agony  he  had  experienced  \Yhen  shut  out  froui  tiic  har- 
vest supper.  His  full  overwrought  brain  made  him  many  a 
night  live  through  an  anguish  so  keen,  that  the  perspira- 
tion broke  out  over  brow  and  limb,  and  the  throb  of  his 
heart  was  Hke  that  of  a  racer.  He  feared  his  Maker  ex- 
ceedingly, at  times  with  a  horrible  dread,  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  anyone  else.  And  well  he  might,  for 
Ralph  understood  his  own  nature  enough  to  know  that 
the  struggle  between  his  will  and  God's  will  must  surely 
come,  and  to  foresee  for  liimself  so  desperate  a  strife  as 
made  him  shudder.  Tt  was  all  very  well  now  ;  the  course 
of  duty  seemed  running  side  by  side  with  inclination; 
every  lower  instinct  was  swallowed  up  in  his  passionate 
pursuit  of  learning ;  nothing  was  more  attractive  than  his 
books ;  he  walked  untouched  auiidst  temptations  which 
led  astray  many  a  more  conscientious  companion.  But  it 
could  not  be  so  alwajrs ;  often*  he  caught  glimpses  into  his 
own  heart  which  showed  him  that  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  had  yet  to  be  expelled.  He  was  afraid  of 
his  own  pride  and  hardihood  ;  afraid  oi"  that  strength  of 
will  upon  which  all  bis  hopes  of  happiness  in  this  world 
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or  in  the  next  might  be  shattered.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
to  his  morbid  apprehensions  as  if  they  mnst  be.* 

As  the  time  ior  Ralph's  final  examination  grew  on,  ho 
grew  more  and  more  absorbed  in  bis  studies,  and  in  his 
spiritual  state.  He  was  shocked  at  the  wild  rebellion  into 
which  his  soul  seemed  to  break  at  the  thought  of  failure. 
He  argued  the  case  with  himself  when  alone ;  he  tried  to 
fancy  that  he  could  humbly  and  patiently  bubniil  tu  disap- 
pointment, but  it  would  not  do.   Bear  it  if  it  came,  he 
must;  forgive  it,  think  it  a  just  punishment  for  the  pride 
of  his  hearty  he  could  not.   It  was  the  reward  of  his 
labour;  the  wages  for  which  he  had  toiled  late  and 
early ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  what  he  Lad  fairly 
earned.    He  set  his  teeth  together  and  clenched  his  hand, 
and  said  if  he  could  not  do  thi9»  he  would  do  nothing;  he 
would  starve,  steal,  live  and  die  a  hardened,  desperate 
rebel.    And  then  the  clenched  hands  were  unclenched, 
and  spread  over  the  convulsed  features,  and  he  cried  out 
to  '  God  to  forgive  him,  and  let  him  succeed  that  once, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  would  spend  in  making  his 
Maker's  will  his  own/   Ralph  ran  over  every  text  he 
conld  remember  in  which  there  was  a  promise,  that  earnest 
persevering  prayer  should  prevail ;  for  he  had  prayed,  not 
coldly,  as  men  do  for  spiritual  giftsy  but  with  all  the  heat 
and  passion  which  temporal  blessings  can  command.  If 
he  could  have  felt  submissiv^e,  he  would  have  felt  almost 
sure  oi  success ;  but  though  he  knew  that  his  acquiremeuis 
came  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  consciousness  of 
his  head-strong  determination  made  him  fear  that  God 
would  suffer  him  to  lapse  into  some  error,  or  some  mo- 
mentary forgetfttlneas,  to  write  one  word  for  auother,  or 

*  I  use  the  word  morbid  ratlicr  because  bis  dread  of  eternal  death 
was  vnnsua/j  tliaii  because  it  ^vas  uiirca.-uiial'lc.  Pity  it  is  that  the 
tlioui^ht  that  v.e  may  so  miserably  perish  is  not  more  consiaiitlv 
before  us;  but  I  believe  that  the  world  thinks  as  little  of  the  pains 
of  Hell  as  it  does  of  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
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to  say  tlie  thing  that  he  did  not  mean ;  and  so  make  him 

lose  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour,  and  punish  by  the  deadli- 
est stroke  his  wilful  heart. 

So  strong  was  the  expectation,  that  he  could  give  bat 
a  faint  smile  to  those  who  said  that  he,  at  all  events,  was 
sure  of  doing  well.  He  could  not  be  cheered,  for  he  saw 
what  they  could  not  see,  the  need  there  was  of  such  chas- 
tisement. Hid  companions  laughed  at  the  doubts  he  ex- 
pressed, they  could  not  believe  that  they  were  sincere* 
and  thought  them  spoken  only  to  be  contradicted.  Ralph 
could  hardly  endure  their  raillery  ;  he  kept  more  than  ever 
alone,  and  looked  more  sombre  and  dejected  than  usual. 

One  day  that  he  was  lying  under  a  laurel  hedge,  with'a 
book  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  too  downcast  to  read,  he 
heard  the  master  and  some  one  else  talking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  evergreens. 

'  Then,'  said  the  stranger, '  you  would  recommend  him 
to  me.' 

*  Strongly,'  answered  the  master.   *  He  is  an  excellent 

young  man,  of  remarkable  ability ;  I  have  not  his  equal 
in  the  school.    Ralph  Wolfford  is  one  of  a  thousand.' 

*  Too  clever  ibr  my  parish,  perhaps,'  replied  the  other. 
*But  it  is  really  as  to  character  that  I  am  most  particuUir.' 

^  Ah  I  he  will  not  fiul  you  there,'  rcgoined  the  master. 
*  I  never  saw  sucli  a  lad,  so  temperate,  grave,  and  steady. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  seems  constantly  before  him.  I  re- 
commend him  not  only  as  the  cleverest  pupil  I  have,  but 
as  the  best  and  most  religious.  Of  the  strength  of  his 
principles  I  have  no  doubt.  He  is  sure  to  pass,  sure  to 
do  well.' 

They  moved  on,  and  when  lie  heard  their  step  on  the 
gravel,  Ralph  muttered  to  himself,  in  an  accent  half  of 
scorn,  half  of  remorse,  'And  that  is  how  men  judge  1 
Oh !  what  would  he  have  said,  could  he  but  have  read 

the  thoughts  oi  my  heart  for  one  day !  *'  Sure  to  do  well  !*' 
Ah  I  no,  pride  and  sell- will  such  as  mine  are  sure  not  to 
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prosper  in  tUs  world,  if  they  acre  to  prosper  in  tike  next! 

*^  1  must  beat  the  devil  out  of  you,  Ralph/'  Mr.  Langham 
once  said  to  me ;  nevertheless,  Im  could  not  do  it,  and  no 
man  oould;  but  Grod  both  can  and  will,  and  He  will 
begin  now  hj  eiending  me  back  to  field*work  and  tbe 
drudgery  of  labour,  that  I  m&j  grow  stupid  and  ignorant, 
as  my  father  was  be£m  me.* 

But  Ralph's  fears  were  groundless.  When  the  ezami-  ' 
nation  took  place,  idl  that  he  had  to  do  was  well  done. 
With  a  bounding  heart  and  downcast  face  he  listened  to 
the  praises  that  the  judges  so  liberally  bestowed  on  him. 
Once  he  lifted  up  bis  eyes,  and  the  flash  that  shot  from 
them  showed  his  exultation  and  triumph.  ^  God  is  very 
merciful,'  he  said  to  himself  as  he  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief;  Wery  merdfnl,  to  spare  me,  and  let  me  succeedf 
But  though  he  spoke  the  words,  there  was,  lie  felt,  some- 
thing stirring  in  bis  spirit  that  was  not  thankiuluess.  It 
was  as  if  by  the  strength  of  his  will  he  had  constrained 
his  Maker  to  award  the  blessing,  and  pride  was  secretly 
boasting  of  its  success.  He  turned  away  his  ears  that  he 
might  not  hear;  he  would  not  turn  his  eyes  inward,  lest 
what  was  now  only  a  vague,  indefinite  shape  of  evil, 
should  be  revealed  in  all  it^  wickedness  to  his  startled 
vision. 

But  the  tide  of  Ralph's  prosperity  did  not  turn  with  bis 
examination.  His  license  wa^  hardly  granted  ere  a 
sphere  of  action  was  opened  to  him.  The  stranger  whom 
he  had  overheard  talking  to  the  master,  came  again  te 
inquire  about  him.  He  was  a  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  clei'gy- 
man  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Man  len,  and  he  was 
looking  out  for  a  new  schoolmaster.  All  that  he  beard 
of  Ralph  pleased  him,  and  when  they  met  he  liked  hit 
quiet  subdued  manner  and  intelligent  couiiteiiaiice. 

There  were,  however,  diificulties  to  be  smoothed  away 
ere  Ralph  was  finally  engaged.  Mr.  Gardiner's  sehool 
was  a  mixed  one*  the  funds  at  his  disposal  being  too 
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scanty  to  supply  both  an  efficient  master  aiid  mistress; 
jet  a  mistress  of  some  sort  was  neoesfiary.  But  on  in* 
qoiij  ii  turned  out  that  iheare  was  one  of  Balph'»  ateter^ 
who  IB  loiiie  measure  ehared  his  oapaeity,  who  had  heen 
a  pupil  teacher  in  the  scliool  at  And  well,  and  who  was 
an  excellent  needl^wouan ;  so  the  offer  of  joining  her 
fandier  in  the  management  of  the  aobaol  at  Mauden  was 
made  hur  and  gladly  acceptei]. 

Jaae  Wolfibrd  was  a  steady,  quiet  girl,  who,  although 
jonng,  had  a  composm^  of  manner,  and  solemnity  of  as- 
peel,  that  itied  her  better  tbaa  most  girls  of  her  age  for 
her  arduous  position* 

(To  be  continuedj 


MINOR  CARES, 

Sophkk  What  should  you  be  doing  just  now,  for  in* 
stance? 

Eleanor.  I  should  have  been  to  eight-o'clock  service, 
and  break&st  at  the  Rectory,  which  is  more  handy  than 
going  home,  and  should  be  at  achooL 

S.  Teaching  who  or  what  f 

E.  Susan,  or  I,  take  the  first-class ;  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  what  we  call  office-work,  which  varies  according 
to  the  day ;  penny-clobs,  sale  of  work,  registry  of  servants, 

and  what  we  call  begging-day,  which  is  Friday, 
S,  All  this  is  not  in  the  school  f 
£•  No ;  in  a  room  that  was  always  used  for  the  sale  of 

work,  and  tiikiiig  ordors  ;  and  getting  the  people  to  come 
there,  relieves  the  Rectory.  You  see  it  is  a  very  luige 
ooDcem,  and  only  to  be  got  through  by  methodical  ways, 
and  much  system  not  neected  fai  country  places,  regular 
district  visitors,  soup  tickets,  book-lending,  and  modem 
plans  in  school.  AU  this,  though  one  may  not  &ncy  it  at 
fint,  works  well  under  one  good  able  head,  and  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  be  only  an  implement  aud  liuve  no  re- 
ftpoDttbility* 
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S.  But  you  did  set  a  good  deal  going  ? 

E,  Charles  had  it  in  his  head,  but  he  wanted  some  one 
quite  firee  to  undertake  it»  and  we  woiked  it  out  together, 
and  like  all  plans,  it  unfolded  in  working,  and  lilted  in  to 
various  needs.  But  the  great  lesson  in  such  a  life  ai 
mine,  is  to  have  no  urill  of  your  own,  to  refrain  from  doing 
some  things  one  would  Bke,  to  go  cheerfully  along  with 
some  one  does  not  &iicj,  and  to  rejoice  when  they  suc- 
ceed. 

&  Were  you  the  drag  or  the  promoter  t 

E»  I  wanted  dragging,  because  I  was  inexperienced; 
but  the  usual  thing  is  that  Jane  drags  us  both,  and  she  is 
always  right* 

And  do  the  gurls  always  submit? 

E.  They  are  quite  willing  to  be  implements,  and  think 
it  a  great  honour*  You  know  Janet  has  her  own  line — 
middle-class  teaching,  and  her  father  lets  her  plan  for 
his  approval,  that  is  his  usual  way. 

^.  Then  what  is  your  exact  line  f 

JS,  Industrial  school,  and  its  accounts  and  registry, 
sick  people  from  twelve  to  two  most  days,  and  a  little 
school- teaching  for  refreshment,  and  to  make  me  well 
acquainted  with  the  girls  before  they  come  to  me — a  good 
deal  of  care  of  rick  stores,  and  giving  out  to  other  visitors. 
Jane  taking  the  applicants  for  charity,  and  Susan  the 
school-accounts  and  clubs.   The  girls  all  teach  the  sing- 

S.  And  you  get  some  brealliing-time  t 

E.  Oh,  plenty  ;  and  walk  up  the  hills  with  some  oi  the 
chicks  when  it  is  tempting,  and  sometimes  read  a  booL 
Tou  see  I  have  no  cares  of  my  own.   My  two  maids  go 

on  like  clock-work'.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  house,  it  is 
an  odd  old  concern  with  a  pretty  view,  and  a  great  empty 
room  down  stairs  where  I  keep  my  stores  and  lumber^  and 

where  my  big  girls  come  to  me  in  summer  evcnin|nrs  for  a 
treat,  instead  of  my  going  to  them — what  teaching  they 
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get  must  be  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  important  that  they 
should  not  lose  even  their  secular  kuowieiige)  when  they 
hm  been  at  pains  to  get  it 
£  I  know  you  liave  the  whole  merit  of  them  whatever 

you  maj  say. 

£.  I  was  an  implement,  as  I  told  yon.  It  was  always 
a  very  good  school^  with  finit*rate  work,  but  the  usual 

dllicuky  about  places,  the  best  girls  oflen  spoilt  by  bad 
mistresses,  or  by  daudling  about  the  streets  with  babies. 
Those  who  did  better,  Jane  kept  in  view,  and  got  them 
eonntry  places  if  she  eould ;  but  of  course  the  girls  firesh 
from  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  were  not  fit  for  these* 
They  had  always  cleaned  the  school-room,  to  tliiswas 
added  vdunteering  to  do  their  mistress's  cleaning,  and 
from  those  who  wore  most  alert  in  this,  and  the  best  girls 
altogether,  not  merely  the  cleverest,  we  took  six,  and 
placed  them  with  a  matnm  in  a  hired  house  dose  to  the 
school,  where  for  a  year  they  only  did  their  own  work, 
cooking  and  washing  of  course  included,  and  some  cook- 
iag  for  the  sick.  Through  the  district  visitors  we  drew 
attention  to  it,  and  got  good  places  at  the  yearns  end  for 
four  in  the  town,  mostly  single-handed  places,  but  respect- 
able. Then  to  increase  the  undertaking  it  was  necessary 
to  hay  and  alter  the  house*  This  was  done  by  a  collec- 
tion in  church,  and  by  help  from  friends ;  and  the  house 
had  been  often  empty  because  the  noise  of  the  school  was 
an  objection,  and  was  cheaper  than  is  usiuU  iu  towns. 
Charles's  principle  is  to  do  nothing  till  he  has  the  whole 
money  for  it,  and  though  be  gives  largely  himself,  he  will 
not  stand  to  an  uncertain  balance  or  take  other  people's 
doties  on  him,  and  I  think  he  has  succeeded  in  makmg 
others  feel  the  duty  of  giving. 

S,  Then  he  gets  the  schools  well  sup}>oi  ted. 

£.  Yes,  though  it  is  a  very  large  outlay  ;  girls'  and  in- 
fint  sdiools  for  both  districts,  and  a  boy's  school,  with 
workshops  and  a  garden^  and  several  under-masters  and 
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teachers.  There  is  a  large  income  £xuxi  school-pence  and 
work,  and  the  suhserlptioiis  are  enough  to  eow  aU  «z- 
peoses,  if  not  they  would  be  reduced*  AH  pay  two-pence, 
some  more. 

S.  And  Siipan  manages  all  this. 

jg.  Oolj  our  girls'  school  acooiwUu  The  senior  curate 
manages  Uie  ectmb  beioagiiig  to  tbe  new  ehurofa, 

S.  but  you  were  in  tbe  middle  of  the  industrial 
school,  which  is  the  thing  I  envy. 

jE.  You  would  not  envy  tiie  state  of  things  that  fcHToed 
it  on  us.  There  are  heart-breaking  stories  that  J  eaii 
hardly  bear  to  look  back  upon,  and  can  only  pray  that 
some  good  may  be  done,  but  the  battle  is  a  hard  one, 
and  when  I  see  Susan's  delight  in  her  good  girls,  I 
jfoel  bow  she  may  be  saddened  some  day,  WeU^  we  put 
up  a  range  and  a  stoves  and  a  diying  closet,  we  baye  all 
as  roiigli  as  we  can,  thai  they  may  not  be  spoilt  for  the 

common  run  of  houses  with  few  convcMienocs  j  and  wo 
made  up  the  number  to  twelve,  taking  some  from  the  other 
school,  and  took  in  washing,  and  the  soup-giving  for  the 
poor.  This  had  preyiously  been  done  partly  at  the  Rectory, 
and  partly  in  a  hired  kitchen.  There  is  a  plan,  not  yei 
matured,  for  some  school  dinners,  to  be  piiid  for.  This 
extension  of  work  has  enabled  us  to  take  in  the  iSrst^class 
in  rotation,  so  that  even  if  they  do  not  come  to  us,  they 
will  learn  something,  and  if  they  come  tb^  will  be  less 
raw.  I  should  tell  you  that  our  girls  in  turn  keep  the 
stores  and  accounts,  and  so  learn  the  cost  of  the  dishes  ; 
and  it  is  the  sort  of  cooidng  that  will  help  them  in  small 
places,  and  in  their  own  houses,  great  economy  being  ob- 
served, but  trouble  never  grudged;  great  particularity 
about  the  gick;  the  beet- tea  as  clear  as  possible;  very 
nice  puddings  ;  nothing  greasy.  For  the  families  all  sorts 
of  8tew%  and  porridge,  and  cheap  puddings  in  turn,  with 
thick  soup.  Their  own  &re  very  rougb  and  simple,  and 
of  these,  too^  the  account  is  yery  strict;  and  they  strike 
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avenges  of  iheir  rate  of  Uving  per  head,  and  are  proud  if 
Ihey  can  keep  it  low ;  we  ai  e  trusting  them  to  do  tlieir 
own  hooBe-keepiDgi  week  by  week,  cheeked  bjr  the 
matron,  if  not  fit»  tbey  are  turned  down. 
S.  It  is  not  self-supporting,  1  suppose  ? 
a.  No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  can^be;  but  there 
are  aehBcriptions  from  the  tnide8people»  who  in  tlie  hope 
of  better  servants,  take  a  real  interest  in  the  concern. 
The  washing  brings  something  in,  and  there  is  a  iitile 
prjrment  for  cooking  from  the  soup-fund.   The  girls  know 
exactly  what  comes  in  and  what  they  are  living  on ;  no 
idea  ciiiowed  of  an  indefinite  fund  to  fall  buck  upon  ;  they 
know  that  the  number  depends  on  the  means,  and  are 
smdous  for  iheir  sisters  and  firiends  to  get  in,  and  what 
they  look  to  nK)st  is  making  a  present  to  the  school  wlion 
they  have  wages.     We  hope  to  take  some  in  if  out  of 
place,  but  that  is  a  future  thou^t;  we  make  it  a  gr^t 
object  to  belong  always  to  the  little  community,  and  that 
there  should  be  Christian  love  and  fellowship  between 
these  gone  out  iato  the  world,  and  those  still  preparing. 
Any  misconduct  in  service  would  break  this  bond. 

S,  Have  they  done  well  ? 

Very  tairly.  There  are  six  out  now.  li  one  could 
only  train  mistresses  I 

S,  I  suppose  the  real  difficulty  always  is  to  get  a  girl 
to  face  trials  on  the  right  principle. 

£.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  cottage-training,  where 
safe,  is  the  best  of  all ;  they  have  hardships,  and  service 
brin^:*!  comfort.  We  can  give  hard  work,  but  we  have  no 
hghl  to  devise  hardships;  we  give  them  justice  and  kind** 
11688,  and  they  fe^  the  want  of  it,  where  it  is  lacking. 

8.  Then  you  would  say  in  our  best  cottages  here  they 
might  get  fairly  trained. 

£.  Yes,  if  your  next  step  is  respectable — a  tidy  shop^ 
or  &rm4iGa8e.  And  your  cottages  are  such  models,  with 
you  to  look  in  cou&uuitly. 
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S,  Ah,  thej  used  to  be,  bat  one  cannot  get  proper  re- 
pairs done.  That  has  been  one  great  trouble.  I  eappoee 
jou  can  always  hear  of  places  for  the  trained  girls. 

E.  It  is  one  thing  to  hear  and  one  to  choose ;  to  get  at 
the  characters  of  families,  and  to  decline  without  great 
discourtesy.  I  Relieve  this  is  the  thing  that  most  worries 
me,  for  one's  wrong  judgments  may  be  &taL  But  unless 
we  c:in  lit  girls  to  meet  untoward  influences,  we  have  not 
done  much,  and  sooner  or  later  they  must  take  their  chancQ 
of  places.  For  our  own,  I  think  we  could  succeed  among 
our  fiiends  or  neighbours,  and  it  is  agreed  that  they  are 
best  at  a  distance.  But  there  are  plenty  of  others,  some 
not  good  enough,  some  who  must  go  out  young,  some  not 
kept  at  school,  some  new  comers,  and  country  girls  who 
come  in  for  places,  and  ofien  ^1  into  bad  hands.  The 
places  we  reject,  do  for  some  of  these,  and  this  led  to 
setting  up  a  registry  of  safe  places,  as  far  as  the  clergy 
can  judge  of  them,  which  is  a  boon  to  both  parties,  and 
the  wide  range  gives  power  of  selection.  This,  and  the 
industrial  work  for  the  first-class,  have  both,  you  see, 
grown  out  of  the  original  scheme. 

S,  Our  girls  will  go  into  the  town  for  places,  which  I 
inveigh  against. 

jE.  Some  of  our  best  tradespeople  make  famous  mis- 
tresses for  country  girls  with  no  acquaintance,  fresh  irom 
a  good  school,  and  the  clergy  are  thankful  to  know  of 
the5»e,  and  we  make  many  exchanges.  Under  places  in 
really  good  iamilies  are  the  best  for  getting  on,  and  per- 
haps safest  on  the  whole ;  but  one  wants  to  know  the 
housekeeper.  The  class  we  want  especially  to  train  are 
the  plain  cooks  and  maids-of-all-work,  for  poorish  families 
of  gentry.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  them,  and  the 
article  is  very  bad.  Many  curates  and  professional  men 
have  only  one  servant,  or  two  if  there  are  children.  The 
wives,  perhaps,  lady-like  and  what  is  called  well-educated, 
but  utterly  helpless  uiid  ignorant  of  all  household  duties^ 
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and  at  the  mercy  of  a  rough  low  senmit,  whom  they  do 
not  know  how  to  teach  or  to  help. 

S,  I  think  they  help  in  their  nurseries,  for  the  babies 
are  always  an  excuse  for  doing  no  parish  work. 

Yes;  any  tolerable  mother  does  learn  to  nnrse. 
Poor  thing,  perhaps  she  has  been  devoted  to  schools  and 

j)0()r  people  as  a  girl,  and  fancied  she  was  therefore  fit 
for  a  clergyman's  wife,  and  despised  the  small  means. 

Do  you  think  the  girls  tenderly  brought  up  do  the 
worst? 

E*  Of  course,  if  they  are  helpless  and  require  luxuries ; 

but  perhaps  it  depends  more  on  their  sense,  and  some  who 
have  been  used  to  good  servants  and  tidy  ways  will  not 
rest  tiU  they  have  them.  But  I  do  not  want  to  deal  in 
wholesale  aboscy  and,  after  all,  I  only  judge  from  a  few ; 
but  I  want  to  send  them  good  little  maids,  who  will  cook 
their  dinners  neatly,  and  keep  their  children  clean,  and 
will  value  the  real  kindness  and  good  tone  of  a  clergy- 
man's family;  the  difficulty  is  Uieir  youth,  but  in  two 
years  more,  there  will  be  a  supply  of  very  capable  ones 
And  I  want  them  rather  to  think  of  attaching  themselves 
to  a  family,  than  of  rising  in  the  world. 

&  I  think  you  rather  trick  the  tradespeople  if  you 
promise  them  better  servants,  and  then  send  them  into 
the  country,  or  to  your  own  friends. 

E.  Yes,  I  know  that;  we  must  spare  them  one  here 
and  there,  or  get  them  a  good  country  girl — perhaps  give 
these  a  turn  for  a  few  weeks.  Many  such  little  additions 
float  in  my  mind.  But  I  think  it  is  working  well,  and 
certainly  the  girls  stay  longer  at  school  in  hopes  of  it,  and 
it  brings  tli^'  ii^ood  stupid  ones  Ibrward,  and  may  set  against 
the  present  high  pressure  as  to  learning.  2sow  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  perseyenng  girl  to  become  either  a  pupil- 
teacher  or  an  inmate  of  our  home ;  and  this  advantage  is 
open  to  the  very  lowest,  and  to  the  children  of  people 
whom  one  cannot  notice  or  help  in  any  way. 
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S.  Have  yoa  some  of  these  t 

E.  Two  that  come  from  most  disrepatable  fmrents,  but 
do  not  seem  at  all  tainted ;  we  took  them  at  thirteen  in- 
stead of  fourteen,  as  we  have  sometimes  done  where  there 
was  great  temptation  and  poverty.  There  seemed  a  natural 
love  of  good  about  them,  and  they  were  glad  to  forget 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  most  thankful  for  their 
present  comfort  and  for  kindness,  one  especially  refined 
and  modest,  and  what  you  would  call  poetical,  a  girl  whom 
we  should  send  into  a  nursery. 

&  I  am  quite  sare  that  refinement  has  nothing  to  do 
with  birth,  you  see  it  hi  all  ranks. 

E,  In  these  two  girls  of  course  I  give  the  school  the 
credit  of  keeping  them  straight,  aud  I  give  them  the  credit 
of  coming  regularly.  And  our  modem  school  ways,  order, 
and  courtesy,  and  sOenee,  are  of  great  use  in  giving  i*e- 
finement  of  manner  and  ideas,  and  knowledge  of  various 
sorts,  when  the  mind  opens  readily  to  it,  raises  above  the 
low  coarse  habits.  Many  lessons  that  people  laugh  at,  do 
this  good ;  it  may  seem  quite  useless  to  learn  tiM  height 
of  mountains,  or  the  parts  of  plants,  but  a  child  of  strong 
fancy  will  drink  in  accounts  of  glaciers  and  avalanches, 
or  will  study  for  herself  the  adaptation  of  leaves  and 
flowers  to  their  uses.  To  those  who  do  not  live  among 
flowers,  these  things  are  more  striking.  I  remember  how 
delighted  they  were  at  my  bringing  in  a  fuchsia,  and 
showintj  how  the  length  of  the  pistil  in  a  drooping  flower 
enables  it  to  catch  the  pollen,  whereas  in  upright  flowers 
it  is  shorter  than  the  stamens. 

&  Is  it  t  I  am  sure  I  nerer  noticed  it,  though  I  am 
always  exhorting  Hennings  about  training  large  fuchsias 
for  the  vases. 

We  got  some  Virginia  creeper  up  the  school  to  hide 
its  ugliness,  and  they  were  charmed  with  the  sort  of  feelers 
it  sticks  on  by,  which  I  also  reccmimend  to  your  nodcel 
All  this  obbei  valion  of  iialuie  I  am  trying  to  keep  up  with 
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OQj  great  girls.  I  am  sure  it  takes  the  mind  oif  from  dress 
and  mere  lollies.  I  take  them  a  long  walk  sometimes — 
an  immense  treat  to  town  children. 

JS.  Well,  I  do  admire  Janet;  I  never  can  care  &r  mid* 
cUe^dass  people,  they  are  ee  imintereBtbg,  so  much  move 
▼ulgar  than  the  poor. 

E,  Therefore  we  should  try  to  mend  them,  as  Janet  id 
doingy  and  lo  put  better  things  into  tbeir  keada  than  dress 
and  gossip.  Suaan  is  &8tkUou8  like  yon.  fihe  weuM  do 
anything  for  the  poor,  hut  is  naughty  about  the  dullTi0!t% 
and  the  district  visitors,  and  we  often  tell  her  she  calls 
people  vulgar  who  are  only  common-place  and  hormes^ 
which  should  not  hinder  eur  Chriatian  feUowahip  and 
courtesy.  Where  thm  is  foUy  and  pretension  one  cannot 
Wee  people,  but  it  is  wonderful  bow  good  principles  and 
high  objects  cure  vulgarity. 

&    Is  Janet  curing  her  girls! 

E*  Yes ;  eepeeiaily  ii  they  come  youngs  but  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  homefi^  and  whether  they  get  gossip  as 
well  as  dinner  there.  She  oitcn  longs  for  a  little  boarding 
school,  where  they  could  be  under  her  eye  ail  day ;  but  in 
a  place  where  so  much  is  needed,  one  can  undertake  no* 
thing  that  does  not  teU  theie;  and  the  next  olgect  Is  a 
little  Infirmary  for  oases  that  need  good  nursing,  hut  are 
not  strictly  hospital  cases.  This  will  be  an  immense  com- 
fort, especially  in  giving  the  clergy  final  access  to  them, 
for  really  in  their  crowded  lodgings  there  seema  no  chance 
for  quiet  thought  or  readings  and  there  la  CTCiythiug  to 
hinder  their  recovery. 

S.  I  am  sure,  even  here,  though  they  look  tidy,  some  of 
the  cottages  are  wretched  places  to  be  ill  in. 

If  you  could  see  aome  of  omn-^the  wretched  doee* 
neaa,  and  the  confiision. 

S,  Aie  ^uu  to  undertake  this? 

E.  No;  I  wished  it,  and  so  did  Janet;  but  the  autho- 
rities ruled  that  we  bad. enough  on  our  handsi,  and  would 
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not  do  it  well.   It  is  a  great  comfort  by  the  way,  that  the 

question  always  is,  not  wliether  the  wuik  will  suit  us,  but 
we  shall  suit  it.  Now  the  person  who  suits  this,  is  a 
linen -draper's  daughter,  a  great  treasure,  and  great  ally 
of  mine  and  Miss  White.  But  we  shall  all  look  in.  And 
it  will  he  a  safer  place  for  the  children  to  go  to,  than  some 
of  the  bad  lodgings. 

S.  Now  are  you  really  intimate  with  Miss  White? 

E,  Upon  some  subjects ;  on  our  sick  people,  and  on 
religions  matters.  She  likes  to  borrow  books  and  talk 
them  over,  and  always  asks  the  Bector^s  instructions  about 
reading  to  the  sick.  We  should  not  tnlk  over  our  own 
concerns,  indeed  there  is  little  opportunity,  iov  she  is  a. 
busy  person,  and  an  excellent  daughter.  Oh,  there  is  no 
difficulty  with  that  sort  of  person.  But  I  do  confess  there 
are  some  very  genteel,  empty-headed  people,  whom  I  could 
not  take  to  quite  so  kindly  as  Jane  does.  London  is  very 
spoiling  in  this  respect,  for  you  are  not  thrown  among  dif- 
ferent ranks,  and  everybody  is  expected  to  be  pleasant. 
But  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  field  for  Christian  cbarity» 
especially  now,  when  everyone  is  rising  in  intelligence  and 
education. 

S.  I  never  thought  about  it  till  lately,  and  I  know  I 
have  been  very  wrong  and  have  worshipped  talent,  and 
liked  people  who  were  unsound.  I  am  schooling  myself. 
By-the-bye,  I  know  a  very  good  spinster  who  wants  work, 

being  in  one  of  those  villn  neighbourhoods,  where  the 
poor  are  not  really  poor,  and  are  well  seen  to.  Could  she 
do  some  middle  class  f 

E.  She  might  do  great  good,  I  believe,  by  beginning  on 
a  small  scale,  with  a  few  trustworthy  girls  who  might 
afterwards  be  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  school.  The  great 
point  is  to  consider  them  like  a  family,  to  have  perfect 
opennesSi  and  to  make  goodness  the  object  rather  than 
mere  knowledge.  But  she  ought  to  talk  to  Janet,  for  I 
have  not  given  my  mind  to  that  sul)ject. 
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8.  Then  yon  are  a  little  come  round  to  pupil-teachm 

and  the  rest  of  it. 

j&.  I  am  glad  I  never  had  anything  to  set  up^  and  no 
opinion  to  form.   I  do  not  see  why  women  need  make  up 

their  minds  unlefc;s  they  have  to  act,  and  I  have  only  been 
under  orders  all  my  life. 

&  Only  one  may  influence  others. 

B.  Yes;  and  that  is  a  degi*ee  of  acting.  It  may  be 
your  duty  some  day.  But  I  do  not  fancy  one  plan  so 
much  better  than  another^  that  one  need  disturb,  by  one's 
own  suggestions,  what  is  doing  pretty  well.  I  think  this 
appUeb  especially  to  energetic  parishioners,  with  quiet  old- 
fashioned  pastors.  We  are  not  responsible,  and  we  may 
wish  things  different,  without  being  called  on  to  interfere. 
The  doty  seems  to  be  to* work  at  what  we  do  not  quite 
like,  and  give  up  our  own  wishes,  and  perhaps  in  the  end 
find  that  we  were  wrong.  I  think  this  caution  is  espe- 
cially needed  where  property  and  station  give  some  right 
apparently  to  interfere,  and  where  a  clergyman,  from  mere 
immiiity,  does  not  quite  hold  his  own.  In  a  worldly 
sense  merely,  and  from  being  poorer,  the  clergyman's 
fiimily  hold  a  lower  station  than  the  squire's  ;  though  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  he  is  their  superior,  but  if  they  do  not  give 
him  due  r^pect,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  take  it* 

&  And  diey  bear  more  of  modem  improvements,  come 
fresh  from  London  with  their  heads  full  of  them,  und  press 
them  on  the  poor  Rectqr.  But  you  must  confess  I  did 
Sot;  I  am  not  guilty  of  a  single  map  or  object  lesson. 

E.  No ;  but  you  ceasA  to  care  much  for  the  school. 

iSl  Then  you  know  I  had  other  things  to  do.  And  I 
really  think  Eliza  Lowe  a  much  better  implement  than  I 
coold  be  under  her  &ther. 

E.  YeSj  I  believe  you  have  been  right.  But  muiiy  who 
are  wanted,  draw  back  because  all  is  not  their  own  way, 
and  now  the  door  is  often  closed  upon  them,  by  clever 
misteesses  who  will  not  be  interfered  with.   Very  humble 
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flcliools  with  good  irisitors,  might,  I  think,  have  iroifced 

I  well  in  many  places.  But  tlie  visitors  held  aloof,  or  conM 
not  be  depended  on,  so  a  regular  system  waa  forced  on  us. 
I  should  think  that  Stonyford  schooly  as  yott  descmbed  it» 
a  good  instance.   How  does  it  go  on  ? 

S,  I  think  they  have  a  regular  Master  and  Mistress,  but 
I  do  not  know  exactly.  But,  Eleanoi,  do  not  blame  the 
poor  girls  who  were  longing  to  teach  and  allowed,  or 
constantly  checked  and  grudged* 

Query  whether  quiet  perseverance  and  subniseion  in 
other  matters  would  have  won  the  day,  and  whetlMr  ^e 
mood  would  Lave  lasted  had  it  been  encouraged  and  not 
checked,  like  Ellens  good  intentions?  However,  there 
are  plenty  at  work  now,  and  wonder£ul  changes  in  my 

&  Then  as  to  Janet  t 

E.  I  think  she  ii  prospering  very  well  hitherto.  She 
began  merely  upon  a  very  tidy  little  day-school,  with  an 
intelligent  Mistress^  singularly  free  from  vulgar  fineiy>  and 
able  to  teach  common  things^  Charles  set  her  up  with  a 
time-table,  good  penny,  instead  of  bad  shilling,  spelling- 
books,  and  a  good  selection  of  ckuss-reading.  and  got  hei 
into  a  better  house,  and  then  Junet  undertook  the  reiigioua 
teaching,  and  the  arithmetic  and  music.  And  she  tries  t^ 
get  acquainted  with  the  girls>  takes  them  out  as  I  take 
mine,  and  puts  some  sense  and  taste  into  them.  The 
school  has  grown,  and  has  an  under  teacher  from  the 
National  School  for  the  little  children,  and  Janet  teacher 
some  French,  but  doubts  whether  any  tolerable  aocent  can 
be  acquired;  however  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  parents. 

S*  Is  it  self*supporting  ? 

JE»  Entirely;  only  foi'  tlic  advantage  of  Janet's  teaching 
her  £Either  keeps  the  power  of  expulsion  for  untruth  or  any 
really  bad  habit*  The  children  being  only  together  <a4 
lessens^  there  need  not  be  muph  gossip  or  harm  learnt. 

(Tq  U  commmdj 
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THE  WINDS. 
CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CAUSES  AND  CIRCUITS  OF  THE  WINDS. 

*Tbe  mxkd  goeth  toward  the  southy  and  tumetb  about  unto  tlie 
north;  it  whirleth  about  oontinually,  and  the  wind  retameth  again 
aeoording  to  his  eircmts/ 

Tbsre  was  no  little  excitement  and  discussion  that  even- 
iiig  in  Mrs*  Hekton's  drawing-room,  in  consequence  of 

the  boys'  morning  conversation  with  their  uncle.    It  is 
a  pleasant  lazy  hour,  that  dusky,  debateable  time  between 
afternoon  and  evenings  when  family  drawing-rooms  put 
oti  their  dayligiit  stiffness,  and  have  not  yet  assumed 
their  evening  propriety ;  when  the  young  folks  ai*e  ad- 
mitted for  awhile  to  loiter  on  hearth-rugs  and  foot- 
Btoola>  to  tell  the  story  of  the  day  to  mamma  or  elder 
lister,  and  specially  delighted  if  there  be  soiuc  kind  aunt 
or  grown-up  visitor  to  swell  the  number  of  sympathizing 
hearers.  And  it  was  a  pretty  picture  at  five  o'clock  on 
the  early  March  evening.    Mastjer  Williani,  always  the 
little  monarch  of  the  house,  and  now  rejoicing  in  the 
character  of  a  comparative  stranger,  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  marshal  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  nay 
even  mamma  herself,  and  Lewis,  in  such  order  as  he 
couldy  while  with  all  the  importance  of  superior  science 
he  lectured  his  tiny  audience  on  bis  new-found  know* 
ledge.   It  would  have  been  a  sweet  subject  lor  a  painter, 
could  painter  depict  the  ever-changing  postures  and 
gtoupmgs  of  the  little  figures  before  him.   A  Kembrandt 
night  have  caught  the  deep  shadows  and  contrasted 
lights;  an  early  Florentine  master,  with  his  transparent 
colouring  and  inimitable  grace,  might  linvc  rendered  the 
dearUoom  and  sweetness  of  the  earnest  childish  faces;  but 
for  the  magic  Hash  of  quick  perception,  for  their  looks  of 
eager  attention,  their  sudden  changes  from  restlessness  to 
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calm,  from  calm  to  eagerness  again ;  for  these,  tbe  real 
witcheries  of  my  picture,  each  must  look  into  the  gallery 

of  his  fondest  recollections,  and  appeal  to  the  deathless 
works  of  a  living  memory  and  a  loving  fancy. 

But  however  from  his  high  stool  Master  William  might 
have  harangued  his  lesser  hearers,  secure  of  their  sub- 
mission, and  confident  of  their  admiration,  there  was  yet 
a  slight  trace  of  nervousness  in  his  voice  as  he  concluded 
with  the  decisive  words,  *  So,  then,  there  are  only  two 
winds  in  the  world,  one  north,  and  the  other  south,  and 
the  cold  winds  blow  towards  the  equator  like  the  draughts 
go  to  a  chimney;'  for  there  opposite  him,  with  his  head 
on  his  mother's  knee,  sat  tiie  listening,  but  not  alto- 
gether acquiescing  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Helston  could  not 
help  looking  a  little  more  amused  than  instructed  as  she 
said,  *'  Thank  you,  William ;  and  now  that  you  have  told 
us  that  there  are  only  these  two  winds  in  all  the  world, 
I  think  I  must  ask  Lewis  how  it  is  that  so  many  others 
will  persist  in  blowing  in  spite  of  you/ 

fViUtam,  1  am  sure,  Mamma,  Lewis  knows  it  all  just 
as  w(  11  as  I  do,  and  I  have  told  you  exactly  what  Uncle 
Francis  told  us.    Have  I  not,  Lewis  ? 

Lems,  I  dare  say  I  could  not  have  told  it  any  better  if 
I  had  tried,  William,  for  though  it  all  seemed  very  simple 
this  morning  in  the  library,  while  Uncle  Francis  was  say- 
ing it,  yet  I  must  own  I  have  been  rather  puzzled  as  I 
thoujrht  over  it  while  yon  have  boon  talkiiic^.  Somehow, 
it  ppoins  as  if  I  do  not  understand  it  so  well  now  as  I  did. 

fFUliam,  Now  is  not  that  too  bad,  Mamma  t  I  am 
sure  that  all  I  have  said  was  very  clear,  and  there  is 
Lewis  laughing  at  me  as  if  I  had  confused  him. 

Mrs.  Mehton.  Hush,  William;  Lewis  did  not  meai| 
to  say  anything  unkind,  and,  although  I  am  neither  a  sea- 
captain  nor  a  philosopher,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  Uncle  Francis  himself  would  he  rather  astonished  at 
tbe  end  of  all  your  oration. 
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WURim  (raiher  cbstreperouily./    Unde  Franeis 

 •  ^ 

Unrle  Francis.  Uncle  Francis  mi/Sy  that  true  sailors 
always  speak  gently  to  ladies.  Why,  William,  I  should 
have  thought  you  had  my  8peaking*trampet  I  What 

ii  the  matter?  I  lieaid  you  at  the  other  end  of  the 
drive. 

Mh.  Ob,  FranciB,  William  has  been  kind  enoogh 
to  teach  ns  rather  more  than  we  can  nndmtand  about 

the  winds,  and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  you  have  come 
in,  as  I  am  afraid  Lewis  and  I  were  going  to  suffer  for 
our  want  of  perception* 

JFilliam,  Now,  Uncle— 

Uncle  F,  £iay,  William,  if  you  are  so  fierce,  I  shall 
be  afraid  of  you.  Yon  are  more  gentle^  Lewis — will  yon 
tell  me  where  the  diffleulty  lies? 

Lnms,  It  is  here,  I  think,  Uncle.  William  states  that 
you  described  the  winds  as  blowing  only  in  two  directions, 
n(»th  and  south ;  that  is,  to  mi  from  the  equator.  Mow 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  actual  st.ite  of  things,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sure  of  your  having  said  it. 

2791^2^  Ah,  I  see,  William  has  fallen  into  the  old 
error  of  the  pupil  who  takes  a  half^statement  of  his 
teacher  for  the  whole  truth.  Why,  the  very  last  thing  I 
said  was|  that  I  would  tell  you  another  time  the  reasons 
why  the  two  great  currents  I  talked  of  were  neither  of 
them  due  north  or  south  winds,  although  they  do  blow 
irom  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  Ixom  the  equator  to  the 
poles. 

Mrs,  H,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Francis  $  I  imagined 

something  of  the  kind,  but  as  I  have  been  mystified  by 
the  pupil,  I  must  ask  to  be  set  right  by  the  teacher* 
What  did  you  really  tell  the  boys  ?  Come,  we  have  an 
hour  before  dinner,  the  children  may  go  back  to  the 
nursery  lor  once,  and  we  will  keep  you  here,  if  you  will 
eoadescend  to  talk  science  in  a  drawing-room. 
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So  when  the  little  ones  were  despatched.  Uncle  Francis 
resumed, 

^It  is  m  fiiet  to  wliick  we  <»lder  folks  we  well  acens- 
tomedy  but  wUeh  jotmg  people  faave  yel  to  learn,  that 

great  jjeneral  rules  and  primary  causes  are  ordinarily  very 
£»w  and  very  plain ;  that  they  are  easily  explained,  and 
rapidly  learned*  There  is  a  certain  m^estic  simplicity 
ahswl  tlmo,  a  smeping  miformity  in  their  aelion  which 
capttvales  the  mind  on  ftrst  apprehendiDg  lliem ;  the 
learner  thinks  that  now  he  has  an  explanation  for  every- 
thing, and  that  every  dignity  will  yield  to  his  new-made 
key#  We  who  are  older,  have  a  different  tale  to  telL 
The  grand  and  simple  primary  laws  of  nature  do  not 
■lascb  ai  once  to  ^eir  resiidt,  and  work  ont  their  tm- 
disturbed  effects.  There  ia  always  a  host  of  smaller  rules 
and  lesser  causes  changing  the  form  of  the  result  as  we 
aotnsUy  se»  it^  and,  indeed,  ditering  it  in  reality  as  well 
aa  in  i4;»pearance  ;  so  that  the  real  diffienlty  almost  ahr aye 
hi  to  trace  the  operation  ef  the  original  eanse  through  the 
secondary  causes  to  the  final  effect.  The  various  inter- 
fering causes  are  often  far  more  puzzling  than  the  original 
and  master  esMe.  The  way  they  eombine  with  it  is 
what  requires  the  chief  part  of  oor  attention ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  first  is  sure  to  lead  yon  widely  wrong 
if  you  take  it  by  itself.' 

Mrs,  M.  As  it  has  misled  William  in  this  case,  I  sus- 
pect. 

Uneie  F.  Exactly  eow  He  was  oaptivated  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  general  causes  of  winds  which  I  had 

been  explaining.  He  quite  forprot  to  ask  himself  if  the 
winds  which  actually  blow  a( freed  wUk  the  theory.  He 
found  it  very  easy  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of 
these  causes,  and  to  make  out  what  winds  they  would 
produce,  and  so  he  forgot  to  ask  himself  if  the  winds 
which  actually  blow  agreed  with  the  winds  which  would 
blow  if  this  came  acted  alone.   If  he  had  done  this  ;  if 
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he  had  staj^ed  to  compare  the  winds  he  knows  of,  and  the 
winds  he  speculated  abmii^  hewoiiM  have  been  led  next 
to  inquire  what  Mer  eaoscs  night  have  oome  in  to  alter 

the  operation  of  the  original  cause.  This  would  have 
been  the  work  of  a  true  philosopher.  However,  William, 
you  see  the  error  your  haste  has  led  yoa  into ;  and  you 
are  not  the  first  boy  or  man,  by  a  great  many^  who  has 
fallen  into  it. 

Mrs.  H,  Oh,  yes.  I  see  it  every  day.  Children  will 
leam  rules  quickly  enough,  and  tliiii  think  they  know  ail 
about  the  subject,  bet  them  to  apply  their  ruiesi  and  yon 
soon  take  down  tlieir  oonoeit 

Leume,  Yes$  and  then  to  see  hinr  a  little  boy  who  has 
juflt  gut  a  new  idea,  is  always  making  out  that  everything 
is  an  example  of  it.  lie  is  so  fond  of  his  pet  new  notion, 
that  he  sees  it  everywhere*  Little  hklward  thooght  every 
tint  in  the  ereoing  dcy  was  an  Aurora  Boradis  for  a 
whole  week  after  he  first  saw  one  last  Christmas,  and  was 
quite  angry  when  he  found  out  that  one  of  his  Auroras 
was  only  a  haystack  on  fire. 

Mrs,  H.  Just  as  William  was  when  we  reminded  him 
of  there  being  other  winds  than  he  ehoee  to  allow  of^ 
But,  ray  dear  Franciis  It  is  time  you  began  to  explain  the 
application  of  the  rule,  and  the  way  it  is  altered  by  other 
causes;  for  as  to  what  you  were  saying  this  mornings  I 
beUeve  that  William  has  really  explained  it  very  well*  and 
we  need  not  ask  you  to  go  over  it  again. 

Vnek  Speaking  generallyy  there  is  only  one  great 
interfering  cause  which  is  at  work  uniformly  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  that  is,  that  the  earth  itself  will  not 
Stand  still  while  our  wind  is  going  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator»  and  mce  versa.  If  the  earth  would  stand  stilly 
this  wind  would  be  almost  always  a  due  north  wind,  and 
the  return  wind  a  due  south  wind,  just  as  William  has 
said ;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  the  earth  will  not  Ptand 
stilL  This  is  the  first  and  chief  reason  why  the  rule  which 
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William  has  explained  is  not  accurately  carried  out,  and 
it  applies  equaiij  over  the  whole  world.  There  are  alBO 
inaD7  places^  and  countriesy  and  oceans  too^  which  have 
their  own  parHeular  winds^  in  consequence  of  causes 
which  belong  to  those  partieular  regions ;  but  we  will 
speak  of  these  after  we  have  settled  matters  with  the  chief 
interfering  cause  of  which  I  spoke. 

imiiam.  I  am  glad  of"  that,  at  any, rate.  I  never 
thought  of  the  earth's  moving.  Ton  see,  Mamma,  even 
Uncle  Francis  allows  that  if  the  earth  stood  still  I  should 
be  right  after  all. 

Mrs.  H,  Make  the  most  of  your  crumb  of  comfort^ 
Williamt  but  don't  interrupt  Uncle  Francis. 

Unele  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  sorry  to  be  inter- 
rupted,  for  it  rather  puzzles  me  to  set  about  explaining 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  movement  on  the  wind's 
direction,  and  little  interruptions  give  me  time  to  think. 
Let  me  see;  I  will  begin  with  a  question.  You  know^ 
William^  that  the  earth  turns  round  ? 

JFUHam,  Yes,  I  do  know  that. 

Uncle  F.  But  which  way  does  it  turn  ? 

^ow  our  readers  will  think  this  a  very  simple  question, 
and  poor  William  very  ignorant,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
he  did  not  know ;  so  he  was  sent  into  the  library  to  fetch 
a  globe  and  a  candle.  Uncle  Francis  set  the  candle  upon 
a  chair,  so  as  to  brin'T  it  upon  a  level  with  the  globe, 
and  then  £xed  a  pin  into  the  globe  on  the  side  furthest 
from  the  candle,  and  said,  ^  Suppose  now,  William,  that 
the  candle  represents  the  sun,  and  that  you  are  placed 
upon  the  earth  as  the  pin  is  on  the  globe.  The  pin 
is  in  »*shadow — what  time  of  the  day  would  it  be  with 
you? 

William.  Night,  I  suppose. 

Unele  i\  Now  turn  the  globe  gently  to.  the  right,  until 
the  pin  just  catches  the  candle-light. 

fmiiam.  That  will  be  sunrise. 
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Uncle  F,  Now  in  what  part  of  the  skj  do  we  first  see 
the  sun  iu  the  morning  ? 
JVUUam,  In  the  east 

Unek  F.  Right,  and  if  70a  go  on  turning  tbe  globe^ 
tlie  pin  comes  more  and  more  into  the  candle-light,  nntil 

it  comes  just  opposite  the  candle,  which  shines  straight  on 
to  it,  as  the  sun  shines  just  over  our  heads  at  noon-daj. 

fFUHam,  Yes,  I  see  ;  and  so  turning  the  globe  stili  in 
the  same  direction,  the  pin  will  again  first  get  into 
shadow,  and  then  afterwards  have  its  candle-rise  again  in 
the  same  place  as  before,  answering  to  our  next  sunrise, 
which  is  in  the  east  again,  so  that  the  earth  is  alwaja 
turning  towards  the  east. 

Mrs.  ^Move  eastward^  happj  Earth  V  Tennyson 
answers  the  question  quite  as  wdi  as  your  candle  and 

globe,  Francis. 

Uncle  F»  Well,  whether  it  is  answered  by  poetry  or 
philosophy,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  with  two 
atrings  to  his  bow,  William  will,  I  hope^  be  able  to  re- 
member that  the  earth  must  turn  to  the  sunrising.  But 
Tennyson  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  is  always  bringing 
in  bis  natural  philosophy. 

Mrs.  H.  I  often  think  tliat  a  great  philosopher  must  be 
iomething  of  a  poet 

Uncle  F.  And  I  often  wish  that  all  great  poets  had, 
like  Tennyson,  some  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy. 
It  would  enlarpre  their  field  of  poetry.  It  would  infinitely 
enlarge  their  range  of  metaphor,  and  widen  their  per- 
ception of  those  loYcly  analogies  between  the  spiritual  and 
material  world,  in  which  all  deep  and  true  poetry  rejoices. 
Natural  science  is  only  a  fine  word  for  the  knowledge  of 
God's  visible  works,  symbols  and  pattt  rns  as  they  are  of 
the  real  and  eternal  world  beyond.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
80  fair  a  domain  given  up  to  the  possession  of  cold-heart* 
ed  mechanics,  and  engineer^  and  lecturers  at  polytechnic 
inatitutions*    He  is  a  dull  astronomer  for  whom  the 
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naming  tltm  faav^  never  ^sung  for  joy   and  if  ycm  wish 

to  enter  into  some  of  the  poetry  of  tiie  winds,  read  Mrs. 
Gatty's  'Circle  of  Blessing'  in  her  '  Parables  from 
Nature*' 

Lenrig.  Btit,  ITiidle^  will  you  tell  us  what  the  earth'^ft 

turning  has  to  do  with  the  course  of  the  winds  ? 

Uncle  F,  I  must  go  back  to  our  friend  the  giohe^ 
Lewis,  and  if  your  mamma  will  let  me»  I  will  borrow  a 
couple  of  pins  of  her,  and  fix  one  near  to  the  equator, 
and  the  other  a  good  way  to  the  north,  say  about  Scot- 
land* Now  tarn  the  globe  blisk^)r  round,  and  see  if  you 
ean  t^  me,  Lewis,  which  pin  of  the  two  moves  fastest. 

Lewis.  Oh,  it  ia  clear,  for  if  I  turn  the  globe  very  fast 
I  can  scarcely  see  the  pin  at  the  equator,  while  the  other 
goes  steadily  enough* 

Uncle  F.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  earth  ;  the  regions 
near  to  the  equator  more  far  more  rapidly  than  those 
ireaiw  to  the  poles ;  in  fhct,  every  step  you  take  froitt  the 
poles  towards  the  equator  brings  you  to  places  which  are 
twrnin^  castw^ards  with  greater  rapidity.  The  slowest 
movement  is  in  the  far  north,  the  quickest  is  at  the 
equator. 

Lewis.  Still,  Uncle,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
winds? 

Uncle  F,  Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hairy,  Lewis.  I 
sbaTI  be  amply  satisfied  if  you  have  got  fast  hold  of  these 

two  ideas;  first,  that  the  earth  is  always  turning  from 
west  to  east;  and  second,  that  we  here  in  England  have 
not  to  turn  nearly  so  fast  to  get  round  to  sunrise  again, 
as  we  should  see  if  we  were  nearer  to  the  equator.  In 
fact,  if  you  will  look  at  your  globe,  you  will  see  that  the 
r^;ions  at  the  equator  have  much  farther  to  go  in  turning 
roond  than  those  farther  north,  and  so  tbey  must  go 
faster. 

Lenns*  Well,  I  think  I  understand  that,  so  do  go  on. 
Unele  F.  Dip  your  finger  in  water,  William»  and  with* 
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out  turning  the  globe,  move  your  finger  straight  down 
from  the  north-pole  to  the  equator,  and  tell  me  what  is 
the  direction  of  (he  line  of  moisture  your  finger  has  left 

XrUUanh  Due  north  and  sooth,  of  conne. 

Uneie  F.  Jast  as  our  winds  would  go  if  the  earth 
were  not  turning  round.  Now  do  it  again,  moving  your 
finger  straight  down  as  betore^  but  this  time  move  the 
globe  slowly  round  towards  the  east  with  the  other  hand, 
and  then  look  M  the  line  of  moisture,  which  shows  the 
way  your  finger  has  travelled  a^cross  the  globe.  Is  it  the 
same  as  it  was  the  first  time? 

JViliiam,  Oh,  Uncle,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is 
a  great  long  sloping  line  all  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
globe. 

tTneU  F*  Yes^  but  in  what  direction? 

TFillianu  Why  it  begins  on  the  right  hand,  and  goes 
bending  over  more  and  more  to  the  left. 

Lewis*  Now,  William,  don't  you  see  what  Uncle 
Francis  means  ?  that  it  is  not  a  due  north  and  south  line 
like  the  other^  but  goes  from  east  to  west  as  well. 

Uncle  F.  The  mark  on  the  globe  shows  which  way 
William's  finger  actually  went  in  crossing  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator.  Suppose,  Lewis,  our  winds  could  do  the 
samoy  and  trace  out  their  path  also  along  the  earth. 
Thejt  too,  would  then  be  seen  bending  in  this  way  from 
east  to  west*  as  well  as  going  from  north  to  south,  for  the 
earth  turns  just  as  William  turned  the  globe.  Now  if  a 
wind  comes  from  the  east  towards  the  west»  what  do  you 
call  that  wind? 

Mrs,      I  can  tell  you  that   It  is  Lewis's  old  enemy, 

*The  wind  in  the  east, 
That's  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast*' 

UneU  F.  But  it  is  a  north  wind  to  b^n  with,  and  is 
only  twisted  in  Uii^  way  into  a  partly  easterly  wind ;  and 
so  it  is  really — 

JF^Uliam,  A  nuiih-eubt  wind.    Well,  I  am  glad  we 
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have  come  to  it  at  last*   I  have  been  remembering  for 

so  ue  time  that  you  ended  our  last  conversation  by  aayin^^ 
that  the  wind^i  whicli  go  to  the  equator  were  not  really 
north)  but  north-east  winds  $  how  stupid  of  me  not  to 
have  remembered  it  sooner ! 

Uncle  F.  True;  and  in  like  manner,  the  winds  that 
go  back  again  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles  will 
have  a  combination  of  two  different  directions,  as  70a 
will  see,  William,  if  you  will  move  your  linger  froai  south 
to  north  while  tlie  globe  turns  as  before. 

JFiUiam.  Ah,  the  track  across  the  globe  bends  now 
from  west  to  east,  so  that  the  whole  direction  is  from 
south-  west.    IIow  is  that  ? 

Uncle  F.  Why,  does  not  this  answer  to  the  fact  that 
our  two  chief  winds  are  north-east  and  south-west?  I 
should  have  thought  that  everyone  had  observed  that. 

Mrs.  H,  I  am  afraid  they  are  too  young  to  have  ob- 
served so  dosely*  Now  that  they  have  been  told  of  it, 
they  will  observe  it  for  the  future.  And  for  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  I  never  thought  before  of  ask- 
ing why  these  two  winds  seem  to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
the  air  between  them  as  they  do. 

Uncle  F,  It  explauis  a  good  many  other  things  too, 
my  good  sister.    You  generally  think  of  all  winds  as  if 
they  were  but  the  same  wind,  which  turns  and  winds 
about  in  different  ways,  and  so  you  speak  of  the  wind 
cluing in^  its  direction.    Xovv  you  see  that  these  two,  at 
least}  are  two  entirely  distinct  winds^  as  different  as  two 
rivers  which  have  diflbrent  sources,  and  flow  in  opposite 
directious.    When  I  was  a  boy,  it  used  to  puzzle  me  how 
the  wind  could  turn  round  so  suddenly,  as  I  then  sup- 
posed, and  in  an  hour  or  two  blow  exactly  in  the  contrary 
direction.   I  think  one  of  the  first  things  that  ever  leil 
me  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  as  it  is  called,  Vfai 
this  very  difficulty. 

JFUtiam.  Stilly  Uncle,  we  do  have  other  winds  besides 
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these  two.  I  know  we  do;  for  it  was  only  yesterday 
blowing  from  the  south-east. 

Unele  Trae^  William ;  but  remember  that  at  present 
I  am  only  keeping  to  the  great  general  rules,  and  I  mast 
ask  jou  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  two  I  speak  of 
are  the  chief  winds.  A  south-east,  or  a  north-west  wind 
is  either  a  very  rare  wind,  or  if  in  any  place  it  is  fre- 
qoenty  there  must  be  some  particular  causes  belonging  to 
that  place  to  produce  it,  as  I  said  some  time  ago.  For 
example,  a  south-easterly  wind  often  prevails  for  days 
too^ether  in  certain  parts  of  England,  but  it  is  an  excep- 
tion which  it  would  take  me  some  time  to  explain. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  one  point,  Francis,  which  it  seems 
to  me  you  have  forgotten,  or  at  least  I  do  not  remember 
your  explaining  it,  and  that  is,  if  these  two  great  winds 
nrr  always  blowing  thus  in  opposite  directions,  how  is  it 
they  do  not  bring  each  other  to  a  stand  still? 

Uncle  A  most  natural  question,  Sister.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  both.  In  one  great  region,  as  I 
explained  this  morning,  the  north-east  wind  being  so 
very  much  colder,  the  air  is  heavier,  uud  the  wiiole  of  the 
south-west  wind  passes  clear  over  the  top  of  it.  This  is 
the  case  almost  uniformly  from  about  latitude  30**  to  the 
equator,  and  the  oorth-east  winds  there  are  the  well- 
known  trade-winds.  Northward  of  this  the  south-west 
currents  come  dowu  again,  as  I  told  the  boys,  and  though 
still  much  warmer  than  their  north-easterly  competitors, 
they  blow  alongside  of  them,  and  each  has  its  own  track, 
one  going  in  one  direction,  the  other  in  the  other. 

Mrs.  H.  But  surely  they  do  not  keep  to  separate 
tracks  when,  as  here  ibr  example,  we  have  so  much  of 
each  in  turn  ? 

Uncle  F,  Yes,  th^y  do,  on  the  whole  ;  although  your 
observadon  as  to  these  countries  is  perfectly  just.  The 
fact  is,  that,  speaking  generally,  the  north-easterly  winds 

which  go  to  tiupply  the  universal  north-eabt  tiade-vvind 
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Boulh  of  30 ,  keftp  generally  ak>Dg  the  line  of  ikm  oon- 
tinentiy  while  the  return  aonth-weat  wind  keeps  erdiniriljr 

to  the  line  of  the  oceans.  Thus  north  of  lat.  30*  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  America  will  he  swept  bj 
north-east  winds^  but  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifie  ooeana  hj 
SDQtb-west  winds.  Continually^  however,  one  will  en-* 
croach  a  little  on  the  path  of  the  other,  and  then  perhaps 
be  encroaohed  upon  in  its  turn^  so  that  if  you  bappen  to 
be  living,  as  we  in  Engtond  are,  upon  the  western  edge  of 
Europe,  you  sometimes  come  under  one,  and  sometimes 
under  the  other,  as  each  in  turn  flows  in  a  wider  or  nar- 
rower streaoL.  A  hundred  miles  or  two  further  east  or 
west  would  put  us  in  a  eondition  of  much  greater  uni- 
formity. 

Leim.  So  that^  in  &ot,  we  are  living  upon  the  edge  «f 
both,  and  therefofe  oome  in  for  some  of  eaeh* 

JFilliam.  Like  people  living  betwc  en  two  hostile  king- 
domsy  who  get  plundered  by  both,  and  protected  by 
neither* 

Uncle  F.  Yes ;  and  then  there  is  another  result.  It 
will  continually  happen  that  tlie  edges  jof  these  two  winds 
chafing  against  eaeh  otheri  the  stronger  twists  the  weaker 
round,  and  is  itself  partially  diverted  firom  its  eourse,  so 
that  the  whole  boundary  line  between  the  courses  of  these 
winds  will  be  marked  by  a  region  of  variable  and  changing 
winds,  produoed  by  the  dashuig  of  the  two  great  po>werB ; 
in  the  same  way  as  where  two  rivers  fall  into  one  another, 
the  meeting  waters  alter  each  othei  's  courses,  and  flow  fur 
some  time  in  new  irr^ular  ottrrents  and  eddies.   This  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  unoertain  winds  we  experience 
here  in  England.    Sometimes,  too,  as  your  mamma  has 
suggested,  the  one  wind  ruhbing  against  the  other,  will 
for  a  little  time  be  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  so  we 
have,  now  and  then,  but  not  often,  an  absolute  calm. 

Lewis.  Do  you  remember,  Mamma,  tiiose  pretty  verses 
of  Miss  WordsworOi's  we  learnt  in  tiie  winter? 
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^  What  way  does  the  wind  come  ?   What  way  does  he  go  ? 
He  rides  over  the  water,  and  over  the  snow, 
Through  wood  and  through  rale,  and  o'er  rocky  height,* 
Which  goat  cannot  dimb^  takes  his  soimding  flight ; 

*"  He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree, 
As,  if  you  look  up,  you  pkinly  may  see ; 
But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  goes, 
There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knows/ 

I  wonder  wLat  she  would  say  if  she  were  here  now! 
Still  there  is  one  thing,  Uncle,  which  seems  to  me  very 
strange ;  how  can  you  know  that  when  the  warm  winds 
have  risen  at  the  equator,  thejr  flow  out  north  and  south 
over  the  backs  of  the  trade-winds,  as  you  have  told  us  ? 
I  can  understand  that  scarcely  anything  else  could  happen, 
the  reasons  you  gave  were  so  clear  and  strong,  but  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  it  does  happen  ?  Did  anyone  ever 
go  up  in  a  balloon  and  And  these  winds  blowing  ? 

Unele  Not  exactly,  but  people  have  been  up  into 
this  upper  current  of  wind,  nevertheless.  Tn  the  Canary 
Islands,  which  are  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
line  where  the  north-east  trade-winds  begin  to  blow, 
there  is  a  h^h  mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe;  it 
is  something  more  than  12,000  feet  high  ;  at  its  foot  the 
north-east  trade-wind  blows  ahuost  uniformly,  and  travel- 
lers who  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  peak,  have  actually 
found  this  return  south-west  wind  blowing  there  at  that 
height,  while  the  north-east  wind  was  blowing  below* 

JFiUkm,  So  they  actually  got  into  the  upper  corfent, 

then  ? 

Uncle  F.  Yes;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  person 
who  has  ascended  the  peak  gives  the  same  account. 

Mrs.  H.  It  is  your  own  fault,  Francis,  if  I  am  hard  to 
oonvinee,  and  if  I  ask  if  this  may  not  possibly  be  some- 
thing peculiar  to  the  Teak  of  Teneriffe,  depending  on  its 
local  circumstances?  Do  you  consider  this  enough  to 
prove  the  unwerual  prevalence  of  the  return  winds 
above  ? 

VOL.  16.  14  PART  92. 
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Uncle  F.  No.  And  I  sliould  not  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  it  without  good  reasons.  My  reasons  are  two.  The 
first  ifl^  that  this  piece  of  actual  experience  agreed  m 
exactly  with  tJie  teaching  your  theory :  and  the  second 
is,  that  we  have  other  proofs  which  show  that  the  same 
thing  is  undoubtedly  going  forwards  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  might  add  a  third  reason,  viz.,  that  we 
do  not  know  of  any  single  actual  case  to  the  contrary. 

JFUliam.  Are  there  other  tall  mountains  for  people  to 
dimb  up  and  see  which  way  the  wind  blows? 

Uncle  F.  No,  unfortunately  there  are  not,  or  we  should 
be  in  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  matter ;  but  as  a  straw 
thrown  up  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows,  so  if  there  is 
anything  thrown  up  into  the  air  high  enough  to  get  into 
the  upper  wind,  it  will  be  carried  along  by  that  wind  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  lower,  or  trade-windf  from  the 
north-east.  Now  these  upper  winds  are  actuidly  known 
to  carry  light  bodies  thrown  up  into  them  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  lower,  or  trade- winds;  and  thereby 
we  are  assured  of  their  existence. 

William.  Yes,  but  no  one  can  throw  anything  up  as 
high  as  the  Peak  of  Teneritie  ? 

Uncle  F.  Perhaps  not,  William.  But  Providence  helps 
those  who  help  themselves ;  and  though  neither  you  nor 
I  could  throw  a  stone  up  so  high  as  to  meet  the  return 
winds  from  the  south,  yet  those  who  have  been  on  tlie 
look-out  for  help,  have  found  a  power  which  does  it  for 
them. 

Mrs.  H.  Nonsense,  Francis !  You  may  have  been  all 
over  the  world,  but  you  should  not,  for  that  reason,  make 
game  of  us  poor  stay-at-home  folks. 

Uncle  F.  I  never  was  more  serious  in  niv  life.  Some 
twenty  years  ago^  in  the  year  1835,  when  I  was  a  first- 
lieutenant  stationed  in  the  West-Indies,  I  was  in  King^ 

ston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in 
the  region  of  the  north-east  trade-wind;   There  was  a 
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prodlgioaa  eruption  of  a  volcano  in  Gaatemalay  some 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  us  to  the  south-west,  with 

the  wind  blowing  steadily  from  us  to  it  the  whole  time. 
Now  the  ashes  thrown  up  in  this  eruption  actually  did 
reach  the  upper  current  I  speak  of,  and  were  carried 
away  towards  the  north-east,  and  a  few  days  after  the 
eruption,  the  streets  of  Kingston  were  completely  sprinkled 
with  the  ashes  that  fell  there.  This  case  is  a  far  moro 
remarkable  one  tlian  that  of  the  Peak  of  TeneriHe,  inas- 
much as  these  ashes  must  have  been  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  over  the  top  of  the  trade-wind,  which  was  Mowing 
at  the  time,  and  exactly  in  a  contrary  direction  to  it  It 
shows,  therefore,  tliat  this  upper  current  is  a  steady  and 
extensive  one,  and  thus  w  e  have  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  upper  current  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

Zeiw.  So  then  the  ashes  thrown  up  by  the  volcano 
were  the  straws  which  showed  us  which  way  the  wind 
was  blowing. 

Uncle  F.  Exactly  so.  Volcanoes  play  a  great  part  in 
assuring  us  of  the  existence  of  this  upper  wind.  In  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent  there  is  a  volcano  which  in  one  of 
its  eruptions  threw  a  column  of  cinders  to  an  enormous 
height  in  the  atmosphere,  many  of  which  fell  upon  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  situated  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  east  Here^  again,  the  cinders  travelled  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  the  prevailing  wind 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now  to  feel  the  full  value 
of  these  confiimations  of  our  theory,  you  must  remember 
that  they  all  go  one  way.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
whatever  in  which  ashes  or  cinders  from  volcanoes  have 
ever  travelled  in  the  opposite  direction  when  thrown  up 
to  these  great  heights.  I  do  not  know  of  any  traveller 
ascending  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  who  found  the  same  wind 
at  its  summit  as  at  its  foot ;  and  hereafter  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  of  dust  actually  brought  from  the  southern 
into  the  northern  hemisphere  by  this  upper  current 
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Mr%^  Welly  Frandsy  I  will  proniM  yoa  not  to  bo 
imbelieving  any  more.    Indeed  I  ooghc  to  hare  expected 

what  you  were  j^oing  to  say,  for  now  I  remember  your 
telling  us  the  story  when  you  came  home  after  that  West- 
Indiaa  voyage,  thougli  1  was  but  a  girl  then.  You  bad 
oome  from  New  York,  I  remember,  and  were  telling  oa  of 
the  marvelloiisly  quick  passage  yon  had  had. 

Uncle  F.  Yes,  all  owini^  to  those  strong  south-west 
wiiid  ;  tlicy  usually  t^oine  down  again  to  the  glube  about 
at.  30%  and  blow  uniibrmly  over  the  Atlantic  tkroughout 
the  Temperate  Zone,  so  that  saiiing^vessela  make  the  « 
•MBsage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  nearly  a  fortnight 
quicker  than  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  South  of 
lat.  SO""  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  and  you  know  the 
old  story  which  tells  how  Columbus,  who  was  the  irst 
person  who  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  within  the  historic 
period,  marvelled  at  the  ceaseless  north-east  winds  which 
curried  him  over  to  his  discovery  of  America,  and  won- 
dered how  he  should  ever  get  back  to  Europe  in  their 
teeth,  lie  was  crofisiog  the  Atlantic  firom  east  to  west 
within  the  tropics,  and  so  was  in  the  region  of  the  north* 
east  trade-wind  south  of  lat.  d(f  •  My  passage  waa  north 
q\  lat.  30',  and  therefore  it  was  in  the  region  of  the  return 
south-west  winds. 

Mrs*  H.  Well,  Fi-ancis,  I  think  1  must  now  ask  you  to 
stop^  as  the  dressing-bell  has  ning  some  time  aga  Yon 
have  made  the  winds  teU  a  pleasanter  tale  than  I  had 
ever  thought  to  licur  from  them. 

Uncle  F.  Then  you  had  forgotten  that  sweet  story  of 
the  voices  of  the  winds  told  by  Wnlfstan  the  Wise.  I 
have  often  heard  you  read  it  in  old  times,  bat  for  the 
boys'  sake,  I  will  ask  yon  to  repeat  it  once  again.  You 
have  a  memory  for  poetry  I  know. 

Jfrs,  H,  And  you  a  memory  for  old  favourites.  It  is 
surely  a  dozen  years  since  you  heard  Wulfstan's  story.  I 
will  say  it  with  pleasure 
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*  The  tale  was  this: 
The  wind,  when  tint  he  rose  and  went  abroad 
Through  the  waste  region^  feH  himself  at  fiuilt, 
Wanting  a  voice ;  and  suddenly  to  earth 
Descended  with  a  waftnre  and  a  swoop, 
Where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind, 
He  woo'd  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 
First  he  besought  fhe  Ash ;  the  voice  she  lent 
Fitfully  with  a  free  and  hisluiig  chanj^ 
Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  unccrtanitici: 
The  Aspen  next;  a  fluttered,  frivolous  twitter 
Was  her  sole  tribute:  from  tlie  Willow  came, 
So  loii.L^  as  dainty  fiummer  dressed  her  out, 
A  wliisp(  rinsj  sweetness,  but  her  winter  noto 
Was  hissing  dry  and  reedy :  lastly,  the  Pine 
Did  he  solicit,  and  from  her  he  drew 

4 

V  A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 

That  there  he  rested,  welcomiii^r  in  her 
A  wiM  memorial  of  the  occan  cave 
•Where  he  was  bora/ 

Uheie       Thank  you,  Margaret    And  now  tlien  to 

dinner. 

(To  h$  continued^ 


BENGAL  CANTONMENXa 

The  broad  level  trunk  road  which  Jeads  from  Cawnpore 
towards  the  north-west,  is  as  good  a  one  for  the  traveller 

as  any  highway  in  the  world,  and  kept  in  excellent  order, 
(for  nine  months  in  the  year  at  least.)  considering  the 
amount  of  traffic  continually  passing  over  it. 

If  700  take  the  led  vq/A  at  Bewur,  the  fifteenth  march 
from  Cawnpore  brings  you  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
crossing  which  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  you  are  at  Akberabad 
or  Agra,  a  place  so  replete  witli  interesting  objects,  that 
it  would  require  more  space  than  our  present  limits  will 
permit  to  give  a  tolerable  description  of  them.  The 
Tig  mahalt  well  worthy  of  its  proud  titlei '  Crown  of  Edi- 
iBceSy'  possesses  an  indescribable^  ahnost  unearthly,  beauty, 
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to  which  no  pen  can  do  the  faintest  justice.  Imagination 
and  description  fail  alike  in  convening  anj  idea  of  this 
unrivalled  mausoleum* 

Shah  Jehan  after  completing  it^  which  cost  over  three 
millions  sterling,  and  oceu{^ed  twenty-two  years,  intended 
to  have  built  another  tomb  for  himself  on  the  opposite 
bank)  similar  in  plan  but  ditiTeriug  in  details,  and  then 
have  connected  both  by  a  bridge  worthy  of  such  beautiful 
neighbours.  Instead,  however,  of  a  monument  of  his 
greatness,  the  unfinished  buildings  still  remain  there,  a 
silent  testimony  to  the  Muiity  of  human  aspirations  ;  for 
soon  after  the  work  was  commenced,  its  projector  died, 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  empress,  whom  he  loved 
with  a  passionate  tenderness  quite  unusual  in  an  eastern 
husband. 

It  was  partly  to  gratify  this  feeling,  and  partly  to  re- 
deem a  promise  Shah  Jehan  is  said  to  have  made  to  Noon 
Taj  when  she  was  dying,  that  he  would  build  her  such  a 
tomb  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  that  the  was 
built.  History  does  not  record  who  was  the  architect, 
but  he  was  most  probably  a  native  of  the  sunny  south, 
from  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  Italian  is  com- 
bined with  the  oriental  style  in  its  architecture,  as  well 
as  that  several  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers  unknown  in 
India,  and  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  are  troth- 
fully  represented  in  the  inlaid  work  on  the  marble  screen 
which  surrounds  the  cenotaphs  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
centre  of  the  grand  hall,  the  real  tombs  being  in  a  vault 
immediately  beneath  them.  Thi*  screen  is  not  only  the 
gem  of  the  Taj,  but  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  work  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  composed  entirely  nf  marble  ; 
panels  of  open  work  carved  in  the  most  graceful  and 
varied  patterns  are,  as  it  were,  set  in  frames  of  the  same 
material,  richly  inlaid  with  the  most  exquisitely  finished 
repre^ientations  of  fruits  and  flowers,  all  executed  in  pre- 
cious stones.    You  cannot  understand  how  this  delicate 
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fcliading  can  be  produced  with  such  materials,  until  your 
attention  is  directed  to  the  iact^  that  a  single  leaf  not  half 
tli9  8use  of  your  naily  is  often  composed  of  a  dozen  difiereni 
pieces  so  admirably  put  together,  as  to  bear  the  closest 
inspeetion.  This  art  is  nearly  extinct  now,  but  there  are 
still  manufacturers  at  Agra  who  produce  a  kind  of  Mosaic 
somewhat  similari  but  iar  interior  to  it.  Some  idea,  how* 
OTor,  may  be  formed  of  the  cost  of  the  original  from  the 
extravagant  price  of  the  inkstands  and  chess  tables  now 
made  in  imitation  of  it.  The  slab  of  one  of  the  latter,  the 
squares  being  composed  of  plain  black-and-white  marbie 
inlaid  at  each  corner  with  a  spray  of  Howers,  costs  £30. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Tig  is  over  two  hundred 
years  old,  so  well  have  the  deteriorating  effects  of  an 
Indian  climate  been  withstood  by  the  white  marble  of 
which  exclusively  it  is  composed.  Even  the  large  f  l  it- 
iorm,  with  graceful  minarets  at  each  corner  on  which  the 
building  stands,  is  all  paved  with  large  slabs  of  the  same 
material  Much  as  the  Tig  has  been  praised,  no  one  ever 
can  be  disappointed  with  it,  or  tired  of  admiring  it ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  grow  more  and  more  lovely 
each  time  you  see  it,  and  you  fancy  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  Taj  at  sunset,  until  you  see  it  illu- 
minated with  lamps  and  blue  lights,  or  still  better  by  the 
mild  clear  radiance,  such  as  an  Indian  full  moon  in  the 
cold  weather  can  bestow.  You  may  visit  the  Taj  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  each  time  discover  some  new  beauty  you 
had  previously  overlooked,  amidst  a  host  of  others  possess- 
ing equal  claims  to  your  admiration.  The  delicate  execu- 
tion of  the  elaborate  carving  on  the  interior  of  the  lofty 
dome,  frequently  fails  to  arrest  the  visitor's  attcution,  un- 
less it  is  specially  directed  to  it,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
remain  a  considerable  time  within  the  building,  before 
the  eye  gets  sufficiently  accustomed  to  its  dim  light  to  * 
distinguish  its  graceful  outlines,  nor  can  it  ever  be  seen 
in  perfection  except  when  illuminated  at  liight,  vvhicli  is 
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only  done  on  special  occasions.  The  Taj  being  aeareelg^ 
a  mile  from  Agra  eantonventSy  fonns  a  £iTOttrite  remi 
of  such  of  the  residents  as  have  the  good  taste  to  prefer  a 

quiet  walk  through  the  gardens  surrounding  it,  or  on  the 
broad  terrace  overhanging  the  river,  ta  '  eating  air'  and 
dust  together  on  the  monotonous  eourse,  or  pvefte&ding  to 

listen  to  the  '  execution '  of  popular  melodies  at  the  baud 
stand. 

On  the  same  bank  of  the  river^  but  some  distance  higher 
up,  stands  the  Fort  of  Agra,  a  handsome  and  extensive 

fortress,  which  has  seen  many  vicissitudes  and  served  many 
purposes^  but  never  so  good  a  one  as  during  the  hite  mutiny^ 
when  Europeans  from  all  adjoining  stations  sought  and 
found  in  it  a  safe  asylum.  Though  not  regularly  besieged 
as  in  other  places,  they  were  cooped  up  within  its  walls 
for  over  six  months,  during  a  great  portion  of  which  time 
all  communication  was  ent  off,  and  it  was  the  only  British 
garrison  able  to  hold  its  own  between  Meerut  and  Alla- 
habad. It  is  situated  so  as  to  command  both  town  and 
river,  over  which  it  towers  with  its  lofty  walk  of  red 
stone,  round  bastions,  and  thick  ramparts  of  solid  masonry, 
which,  strong  as  it  is,  gives  you  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
its  strength,  yet  it  did  not  bag  resist  Lord  Lake,  who  took 
it  in  ISOo,  and  has  left  behind  him  some  specimens  of  his 
handiwork,  particularly  about  the  palace,  where  large 
gaps  in  the  marble  lattice  still  mark  the  accurate  aim  of 
his  siege  guns.  The  entrance  is  striking,  and  almost  im- 
passable to  any  hostile  comer,  as  after  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge and  passing  under  tlie  outer  archway,  there  is  a 
long  inclined  plane  with  sharp  turns  to  ascend,  paved 
with  slone,  and  commanded  on  both  sides  by  high  loop 
holed  walls,  before  you  reach  the  strong  and  handsooie 
inner  gate.  The  great  extent  of  its  walls  requiring  a 
strong  garrison  to  man  them,  was  a  decided  objection  ts 
the  weak  regiment  who  successfully  dcicndi  d  them,  yet 
there  is  little  space  left  unoccupied  by  huiidinga  of  soias 
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kind.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  the  Motee  Musgid,  or 
Pearl  Mosque,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ex(|nisite 
specimen  of  Moslem  architeetore  now  extant.  It  is  built 
thronghotit  of  light  eream-coIouTed  marble^  and  though 
smally  is  io  perfect  good  taste,  and  so  exqcdsitety  finished, 
that  each  stone  appears  as  if  it  had  been  polished  and 
fitted  to  its  neighbour  by  the  hand  of  a  lapidary.  On  the 
right  or  north  side  (for  mosques  throughout  India  are 
almost  invariably  bnilt  with  the  entrance  to  the  east, 
order  probably  that  each  true  believer  maj  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  turning  about,  in  order  to  get  into  the  correct 
position  for  prayer,  that  is,  with  the  face  towards  Mecca.) 
is  a  latticed  iuclosure»  to  which  the  ladies  oi  the  imperial 
harem  gained  access  bj  a  private  entrance^  and  from 
whence,  invisible  themselves,  they  might  see  and  hear  all 
that  was  going  on,  and  join  in  the  devotions  of  the  faithful. 
This  is  a  practical  refutation  of  the  statement  frequently 
put  forward,  that  Mahommedans  believe  women  to  be  as 
mudi  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  future  slate  as  the 
beasts  that  pmsh,  as,  of  course,  if  they  had  no  souls  to  be 
saved,  there  could  be  no  object  in  their  atteridiiig  public 
worship  or  religious  ordinances  of  any  kind.  Judging 
from  the  statements  of  intelligent  Mussulmans,  it  seems 
questionable  whether  any  part  of  the  Koran  is  quite  ex* 
plicit  on  this  point ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
jipveral  passages,  particularly  one  of  the  traditions  wherein 
an  old  crone  is  said  to  have  asked  Mahomed  whether  he 
would  admit  such  a  decrepit  poor  creature  as  she  was 
into  Paradise.  ^  Not  as  an  old  woman,*  replied  the  pro- 
phet, *  for  all  women  shall  there  be  restored  to  youth/ 

Til  aiiuther  part  of  the  ibrt  is  the  black  marble  slab, 
whereon,  whilst  the  Mogul  power  was  in  the  ascendant, 
former  emperors  used  to  sit  to  go  through  the  farce  of 
pretending  to  redress  public  grievances,  and  receive  in 
person  all  petitions  presented  to  them,  which  were  handed 
on  at  uuee  tu  the  vvuzeer,  or  prime-ministerj  whose  tstai  is 
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Still  pointed  out.  When  the  Ifahratta  usurper,  after  cap- 
turing the  fort,  attempted  to  place  himself  on  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Moguls,  the  insult  was  felt  to  be  so  gross,  that 
the  marble  actually  burst  with  indigQatioo»  and  rent  itself 
in  twain,  in  corroboration  of  which  veradoos  tradition 
the  fissure  remains  to  this  day.  The  state  apartmmts  of 
the  palace  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  for  their  fanciful 
designs,  excellent  proportions,  and  endless  variety.  A 
large  space  of  ground  is  covered  over  with  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  courts  of  reception,  halls  of  audience,  pavil<* 
ions,  towers,  balconies,  and  terraces,  as  well  as  rooms  in* 
numerable  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  every  kind  of 
style  from  severe  simplicity  to  the  most  florid  decoration, 
the  latter  much  the  more  common  of  the  two.  Neither 
expense  nor  trouble  has  been  spared  to  gratify  the  fas« 
tidious  tastes  of  its  former  possessors,  who,  however  wrong- 
headed  and  ignorant  on  other  points,  had  certainly  a  good 
notion  of  what  a  palace  ought  to  be.  Many  of  the  ordi- 
nary apartments  are  paneled  with  marble,  and  orna- 
mented by  flowers  canred  on  the  same,  the  floors  being 
composed  of  elaborate  Mosaics,  and  tesselated  pavements 
in  every  imaginable  colour  and  pattern  ;  one  of  them  be- 
came a  noble  banquetting  hall  under  I^ord  Eileoborough's 
auspices ;  another  called  the  Sheesh  Mahal,  or  glass  house, 
looks  as  if  a  large  mirror  had  been  punched  into  small 
bits,  and  stuck  all  over  the  walls.  The  Zenanah  is  the 
most  curious  part  of  all.  It  contains  two  distinct  suites  of 
apartments,  the  upper  one  for  ordinaiy  purposes,  the 
lower  one  built  underground  for  a  cool  retreat  in  hot 
weather.  In  this  latter  are  long  ranges  of  rooms  for  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  cooking,  mysterious  looking  cells,  gloomy 
corridors,  and  even  a  large  bath  surrounded  by  a  maze  of 
intricate  passages,  constructed  expressly  in  order  that  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  might  vary  the  monotony  of  the  bath, 
by  a  game  at  hide-and-seek,  whibt  freed  from  superfluous 
drapery,  and  thus  gain  both  reci'cation  and  e:iercise  dur- 
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ilig  the  protracted  operations  of  the  toilet.  My  guides 
under  pretence  of  showing  me  how  it  was  done,  but  really 
to  indulge  their  childish  tastes,  had  a  regular  game  there, 
scampering  up  and  down  unseen  stairsi  and  showing 
themselves  at  unexpected  peep-holes  in  a  most  puzzling 
manner  ;  but  the  merriaient  sounded  discordantly  through 
the  deserted  chambers,  and  it  was  too  absurd  to  hear  the 
bearded  ragamuffins  disguising  their  Toices,  and  making  use 
of  feminine  expressions,  for  there  are  in  Hindostanee  sundry 
phrases  and  interjections  the  exdusiye  property  of  the  fair 
sex,  which  are  considered  ridiculous  in  a.  man's  mouth. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury,  like  the  slave  in  a  Roman 
triumph,  was  placed  a  dark  well  which  served  the  same 
purpose  as  the  sack  is  said  to  do  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Bosphoms.  The  well,  which  is  now  almost  quite  filled 
up,  is  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  deep; 
over  the  mouth  is  a  large  beam  imbedded  in  masonry,  on 
which,  to  make  surety  double  sure,  the  culprit  was  hung, 
and  then  the  body  was  cuirdown  and  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  black  gulf  beneath. 

It  looks  a  fitting  spot  for  a  dark  deed.  Legions  of  bats 
are  the  only  inhabitants,  and  all  around  is  now  as  cold 
and  silent  as  those  for  whom  it  was  built.  Quietly  as 
matters  were  hushed  up,  many  tales  of  love  and  murder 
have  leaked  out ;  but  as  generally  occurs  in  oriental  tradi- 
tions of  the  kind,  they  are  all  too  much  in  the  same  style 
to  be  presentable  or  interesting  to  our  readers. 

One  of  the  buildings  inside  the  fort  has  been  converted 
into  an  arsenal  and  magazine  for  militaiy  stores.  The 
hall  that  serves  as  an  armoury,  is  a  fine  well-proportioned 
apartment,  which,  besides  the  various  implements  of  de- 
struction made  to  look  as  attractive  as  possible,  together 
with  tools  for  fabricating  or  keeping  them  in  order,  pre- 
senting to  the  uninitiated  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to 
thumb  screws  aud  iusliuments  of  torture,  contains  several 
curiosities. 
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Here  are  deposited  the  celebrated  gates  of  Somnath, 
which,  after  aU  their  wanderiags  and  vicissitudes,  have  at 
last  found  a  quiet  though  obscure  retreat  for  tbeir  old  age. 

When  ^lahmood,  the  Ghuznevi(]«%  invadeil  lIindo.stan, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  propagating  iiis  faith  by  exter- 
minating  idol  worshippers^  aad  destroying  their  temples. 
The  temple  of  Somnath  shared  a  similar  fate  with  many 
others,  and  its  gates — considered  peculiarly  sacred  by  Hin- 
doos— ^were  carried  off  in  triumph  to  Gbttznee,  where  in 
token  of  Ibhommedan  supremacy,  they  were  retained  as 
trophies  for  OTer  eight  hundred  years.  Even  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan — that  fatal  stain  on  our  national 
honour — when  &e  British  flag  waved  on  the  stronghold  of 
Mahmood,  the  Somnath  gates  remained  undisturbed  uiuii 
1842,  when  an  avenging  army  came  to  retrieve  previous 
disasters,  and  give  treachery  its  due  reward. 

With  a  view  to  humbling  the  Affghans  and  pleasing 
our  native  soldiery,  the  Grovernor  General  directed  that  the 
gates  of  Somnath,  should  be  brought  back  with  tlie  re- 
turning army.  Much  trouble  it  cost  to  carry  them  through 
tliose  rocky  defiles,  nevertheless  it  was  done,  and  they 
were  brought  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance  as  far  as 
Agra,  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  their  original  position, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  successors  of  their  former 
owners  were  either  wholly  indifferent  about  them,  or  re- 
fused to  receive  them  altogether.  The  thing  was  an  evi* 
dent  failure,  so  they  were  quietly  deposited  in  the  Agra 
magazine,  where  they  appccir  likely  to  remain  for  ever. 

Sekundra,  about  six  miles  from  Agra,  contains  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  particularly  the  tomb  of  Akbar»  and  that 
rare  sight  on  the  north  of  India,  a  Christian  village.  Dur- 
ing a  famine  which  occurred  over  twenty  years  ago^  many 
children,  either  orphans  or  deserted  by  their  parents, 
were  saved  from  perishing  of  hunger  by  the  missionorte 
who  educated  and  brought  them  up  as  Christians,  and 
located  them  together  at  Sekundra,  to  afford  mutuai  assis- 
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tance  and  societj  to  each  other.  The  little  conmnmiij 
kept  together,  sapporting  themselves  by  snch  trades  as 

they  had  learned,  amongst  others  printing,  several  kinds 
of  which  they  executed  in  a  most  creditable  manner,  until 
the  late  mutiny  broke  out,  when  they  were  obliged  like 
all  Christians  to  seek  safety  in  the  fort  When  order 
having  been  in  some  degree  restored,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  return,  they  found  their  flourishing  little  settle- 
ment utterly  destroyed,  school-house  and  workshops  burnt 
or  pulled  down,  presses  broken,  and  types  carried  away. 
Probably,  howevw,  they  will  not  lose  much  in  the  end, 
as  government,  generally  liberal  in  sueh  matters,  appear 
very  justly  to  think,  that  amidst  the  many  sufferers  no 
claim  is  riiore  urgent  than  that  of  natives,  whose  fidelity 
to  us  has  been  the  cause  of  their  losses. 

Bat  the  great  sight  of  Sekundra  is  the  tomb  of  the  Em- 
peror Akbar  Shah,  a  monarch  who  possessed  more  ele- 
ments of  real  greatness  than  any  eastern  prince  of  modern 
times.  He  died  in  1604,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  below 
the  building  with  the  simple  inscription  of  'Akbar  the 
admirable,'  instead  of  the  Ailsome  flattery  which  injudicious 
successors  seem  to  think  it  necessary  for  their  own  re- 
spectability to  place  over  the  silent  dust  which  moulders 
beneatli  the  numerous  handsome  monuments  to  be  found 
throughout  Ilindostan. 

A  ianeiiiil  double  gateway,  built  with  much  elaboration, 
but  little  solidity  or  good  taste,  and  now  rather  ruinous 
looking,  admits  you  to  a  large  quadrangle  surrounded  by 
a  castellated  wall,  laid  out  in  gardens  which  are  neatly 
kept  and  abound  in  hne  trees  and  shrubs.  The  tomb^ 
built  of  red  sandstone,  rises  from  the  centre  of  these  gar- 
dens, each  Btoiy  diminishing  in  size  as  it  ascends,  whi^ 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid  with  the  top  cut  oti". 
The  lower  stories  have  not  much  to  recommend  them, 
being  uniform  in  their  ugliness,  and  disfigured  by  a  num- 
ber of  stunted,  unmeaning,  pepper^boK-looUng  (nllars ; 
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but  the  upper  storey  more  than  makes  am^ds  for  the 

shortcomings  of  the  lower  ones.    It  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marbloy  and  commands  a  i^e  view  ot  the  surround- 
ing pleasure-grounds,  and  country  beyond  thickly  sprinkled 
with  dilapidated  tombs  and  picturesque  ruins  of  various 
kinds.    Further  on  you  get  peeps  at  the  city  and  fortt 
both  built  by  Akbar  through  the  marble  lattice-work 
which  surrounds  this  storey  on  every  side.   There  are 
many  fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  to  be  seen  in 
the  ibrt  and  Taj,  but  for  variety  of  pattern  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  the  trellis-work  here  is  without  a  rivaL  There 
are  no  windows,  their  place  being  supplied  at  regular 
intervals  by  panels  of  the  lattice- work  above  referred  to, 
no  two  of  them  alike,  and  looking  so  light  and  fragile, 
that  it  seems  wonderful  how  human  fingers  could  have 
executed  the  delicate  task,  but  that  it  should  appear  so 
iresh,  every  angle  so  sharp,  and  outline  perfect,  afler  two 
centuries  and  a  half  exposure,  is  positiyely  incredible. 

In  the  centre  is  a  handsome  marble  cenotaph  covered 
over  with  texts  irom  tlic  Koran,  and  the  various  titles  of 
God  as  therein  set  forth  in  Arabic  characters,  but  as  in 
the  Taj  the  real  tomb  is  down  below.  Other  scions  of  the 
bouse  of  Delhi  have  been  interred  in  this  building,  aud 
amongst  others,  death  with  his  usual  disregard  of  earthly 
distinctions,  has  laid  the  ashes  of  the  lovely,  but  too  timid 
Princess  Shukkur  oul  Nissa,  (or  sweet  one  of  her  sex.) 
beside  those  of  the  renowned  warrior  and  able  politician« 
to  whose  memory  this  magnificent  monument  was  erected. 

Graves  of  Mahomedans  throughout  India  are  almost 
invariably  placed  with  the  headstone  towards  the  norih, 
the  corpse  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet  (whose  name  is 
nearly  the  same  as  our  word  coffin)  is  laid  in  it,  resting  on 
the  right  side,  by  which  means  the  face  is  tunu'd  to  the 
west  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  whence  they  look  ibr  the 
coming  of  the  resurrection. 

A^^ra  ii  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
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the  head  quarters  of  judidal  and  financial  government  in 

the  nortli- western  provinces.  The  climate  is  as  healthy 
as  most  plain  stations,  but  the  nights  are  unusually  warm, 
which  probahlj  arises  from  the  mass  of  ruins  which  cum-> 
ber  the  ground,  and  retain  the  heat  so  long^  that  thej 
hardly  haye  time  to  oool,  before  the  sun  again  rises  to  re- 
store  them  to  the  same  glowing  condition  ris  before. 

Many  persons  pass  near  Agra  without  seeing  it,  as  it 
lies  several  marches  out  of  the  direct  route  up  country ; 
but  let  none  of  our  readers  who  have  the  opportunity  omit 
visiting  it  on  account  of  the  detour  it  involves,  and  they 
will  find  there  more  objects  to  en^rage  their  attention  than 
we  could  venture  to  trespass  on  their  patience  by  de- 
scribing, 

A*  X«.  ^« 


HINTS  ON  liEADIiN^G. 

WHAT  TO  BSAB— WHAT  TO  READ  CAimOUSLr— WHAT  TO 

LKAVS  infRBAD. 

In  Mrs,  A.  Gatty's  '•Poor  Incumbent,^  (Bell  and  Daldy,)  she  has 
given  ns  a  more  grave  and  sa*l  |)irtiire  than  we  arc  used  to  from 
her  hands.  It  is  very  sweet  and  very  muuruiul,  with  a  little  more 
satire  on  the  existing  state  of  things  than  voald  make  it  desirable 
reading  for  those  who  are  happy  enough  to  believe,  that  *  whatever 
is,  is  right  ;*  but  a  forcible  appeal  to  bm  to  do  their  utmost,  to  work 
on  cheerfully  through  lipht  or  darkness,  and,  above  all,  to  listen 
to  the  kov-noto  of  the  whole  tale,  'Bear  ve  one  anothpr's  bur- 
theus/  The  wine  merchant,  t'le  fatherly  friend  of  the  young  cu- 
rates, who  supply  to  hini  the  want  ut  children  of  his  own,  is  per- 
haps onr  ikvonrite  character. 

ikf  others  who  prefer  making  their  children  acquainted  with  Bible 
histoiy  without  the  use  of  the  Holy  Bible  itself,  will  find  their  re* 
quircments  well  fulfilled  by  '  Readings  from  Hidy  Senpture,*  by  the 
author  of  '  'r;il-"^  of  Kirkbeck.'  (Masters.) 

An  abridgeci  translation  of  the  life  of  that  admirable  woTnsm. 
*  Marie  Therese  de  lAimvurous^fouTidress  of  the  House  of  La  Mi^cri' 
earde,  at  Bourdeaux,*  by  the  anther  of  *Tl)e  Heir  of  l£edciyfie,'  haa 
jttst  been  published  by  Messrs.  J*  W.  Parker. 

Since  onr  late  eoiieapondence  respecting  the  romances  of  King 
Arthur,  wc  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  a  little  book  called 
*Arthtr^M  KxigkU^*  containiDg  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Qoest  of 
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the  Sancgrcal,  vcrsitied  with  much  beauty  and  melody,  and  with  a 
trnc  comprehension  of  the  under-current  of  spiritual  meaning  coii- 
tuiued  in  the  adventures  of  the  three  successlul  knights,  the  self- 
devotion  of  Sir  Percerale's  sistert  and  the  mottmftd  fiulwre  of  Sir 
Lancelot  The  work  was  origmallj  printed  for  the  sake  of  a 
charity,  and  the  price,  somewhat  high  considering  the  size  of  the 
book,  is  5.f.  A  few  copies  may  still  be  had  at  Messrs.  Grant's,  54, 
Princes*  Street,  Edinburgh.  \Ve  think  it  will  delijzbt  s^uch  of  our 
readers  as  love  cither  pretty  narrative  poftry,  or  honour  tlic  name 
of  Arthur.  Tiie  recently  published  edition  of  the  ^  Morte  d  ArtJiur* 
16  the  old  fomanoe  nnchanged,  but  we  still  hope  we  may  promise 
onr  jonng  friends  a  prc^  ^itk>ii,  taken  Terbatim  from  that  'well 
of  English/  and  'undefiled'  in  matter  as  well  as  in  choice  of  lan- 
guage. 

*  The  Ladies  o  f  Beevor  HoUoWj*  by  the  author  of  *  Mary  Powell,' 
(Bentley.)  arc  a  bright,  odd,  and  very  natural  pair,  whom  we  are 
sure  ever} one  must  like. 

Hugh  Miller's  writings  have  a  pecuUar  charm  of  thdr  own,  and 
his  *  Cruise  of  Ms  Beitmf*  has  perhaps  pleased  ns  more  than  any, 
except  his  *Sfy  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.'  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  interested  in  his  Free-Kirk  friend,  the  sea-faring  minister, 
the  very  Antipodes  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  yet  so  like  him, 
with  his  yacht  for  his  manse^ — his  compass  and  his  Bible — his  cluirt 
and  his  commentary — so  like,  yet  so  dill'erent.  A  sketch  is  given  of 
a  sermon  upon  the  two  places  of  refuge,  the  mountain-top  and  the 
larking  den,  preached  in  die  open  air,  withhi  sight  both  of  the  glori- 
ous Scaur  of  Bigg  and  of  the  fatal  cave  filled  with  human  bones^ 
one  of  the  most  striking  localities  imaginable  for  such  a  discourse. 
Few  descriptions  more  catch  the  imafjination  thnii  those  of  the 
scenery  of  that  island — the  Scaur,  a  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  the  deadly  cave  of  Francis,  replete  with  a  frightful 
m^tery.  Seldom  have  we  met  with  books  that  so  well  interweave 
science,  poetry,  and  retigioo.  It  is  indeed  Free-Kirk  presbyteri- 
anlsm,  but  it  was  that  to  which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  and  held 
as  an  earnest  and  honest  man. 


KonCXS  TO  CoSSfiSPOKDBNXS. 

A. — Not  forgotten^  hut  tkfored  for  want  of  space, 
H.  G. — We  know  o  f  no  such  hw^  as  ifcu  wish  fir^  (ill  hamg  some 
exjperience  o/iUuminoHon,  we  would  eudilmuT  to  r^pijf  to  oiiy  question 

vov  mmj  wish  to  ask. 
U^N  A* —  We  shall  be  happjf  to  attend  to  your  poetry. 


J<itiM  aaA  Charles  Motley,  Prlcurt,  Derby. 
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CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  CATECHISM, 
CONVERSATION  XLYL 

8UBJBG78  OV  FBJLYJOL 

Miss  O.  Yesterday  we  tried  to  discuss  the  habit  of 
diligent  praj^  for  God's  special  grace.  Did  yoo  ever 
Gonaider  irbat  are  the  especiftl  euljects  for  our  devotions  ? 

I  mean  the  kind  of  service  of  the  lip  and  heart  that  we 
ought  to  present,  remembering  first  the  primary  ol^ect  of 
all  such  service  ? 

Helena*  Do  yoo  mean  oor  being  forgiven  and  pro- 
tected ? 

Miss  0.  Nay,  what  is  the  ultimate  object  of  oor  being 
ptrdooed  and  presmed — the^bole  aim  and  scope  of  our 

destiny  ? 

Audrey.  I  suppose  it  is  the  glory  of  God.  Then  you 
mean  that  the  praise  and  iMmoor  of  God  is  the  great  sub- 
ject of  prayer. 

Miss  0.  It  is  that  in  which  all  should  begin,  and  all 
should  end.  All  the  rest  is  but  to  prepare  us  to  be  able 
tooSer  die  sacrifice  of  praise,  so  fliiat  oor '  unclean  lips* 
fflty  not  cause  it  to  be  rejected. 

Helena,  One  must  grow  very  holy  indeed  to  learn  to 
think  of  doing  glory  to  God  before  thinking  of  one's  own 
good. 

Miss  0.  Or  taking  it  in  another  way,  what  could  lead 

VOL  16.  15  PART  93. 
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to  SO  holy  a  life  as  the  losing  the  thought  of  self  in  the 
desire  to  glorify  God  ? 
Audretj,  It  is  like  the  vision  that  Joinville  mentions 

of  the  woman  witli  a  torch  and  pitcher,  because  she  wonld 
burn  heaven  and  quench  hell,  that  so  people  might  be  led 
by  the  pure  love  of  God  alone,  not  by  hope  of  reward  nor 
fear  of  punishment 

Helena.  I  don't  like  that  way  of  putting  it  Can  it  be 
right  ? 

Miss  O,  Bossuet  did  not  approve  the  doctrine  when  it 
was  put  forth  by  Fenelon,  and  certainly  it  does  seem  to 
be  striving  *  to  wind  ourselves  too  high  for  sinful  man 
beneath  the  sky/  Very  few  minds  are  spiritual  enough 
to  appreciate  the  motive  at  all ;  and  since  it  certainly 
is  the  will  of  God  to  hold  out  tlie  bliss  ot  Heaven  to  us 
as  an  incentive,  it  surely  is  right  ibr  us  to  use  it  as  such, 
and  we  know  that  St  Paul  reckoned  in  hope  and  grati- 
tude on  the  crown  laid  up  for  him. 

Avdrey*  And  the  salvation  of  man  is  the  glory  of 
God. 

Miss  O,  Yes,  we  cannot  so  gioriiy  Him  as  by  the  ac* 
complishment  in  us  of  the  great  work  for  which  our 
Blessed  Lord  gave  Himself.   Our  own  good,  and  Uis 

honour,  do  indeed  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  we  cannot 
truly  work  for  the  one  without  working  for  the  other. 

Mary,  We  are  put  into  the  world  to  do  Him  service 
her^  and  so  to  be  trained  to  do  Him  better  service  in 
Heaven. 

Miss  O.  So  our  devotions  here  are  our  homage  to 
Him. 

Audrey.  That  is  the  reason  we  ought  to  try  to  per* 
form  them  regularly^  both  at  home  and  in  church,  even 
if  we  cannot  feel  as  if  we  were  fulfilling  them  properly 

and  attentively. 

Miss  ().  Exactly  so,  and  it  should  make  us  doubly  strive 
to  give  our  whole  hearts.    Our  diificuhies  with  our  wan- 
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dering  thoughts  are  hy  no  means  a  reason  for  not  en- 
datTouriog  to  offer  our  service  to  God. 
Mart/.  We  should  not  say  as  some  people  do^  we  get 

no  good  by  going  to  church,  and  leave  it  off. 

Migg  O.  No,  we  should  look  on  it  as  the  token  of  our 
respect  and  honour  towards  our  God  to  present  ourselves 
before  Him,  and  not  excuse  ourselves  hj  saying  we  do  not 
get  anj^hing  by  it. 

Audrey^  We  shall  get  the  good  if  we  go  on  in  faith. 

Miss  O.  The  not  being  sensible  of  the  good  is  the  trial 
of  our  faith.  Thus  it  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of 
the  present  day  to  judge  of  church  architecture  and  church 
music  by  the  effect  upon  our  own  feelings,  just  as  if  their 
purpose  were  to  stir  people  up,  instead  of  to  make  our 
best  otTerings,  and  to  praise  our  God  as  perfectly  as  is 
in  our  power. 

Audrey,  Those  things  do  help  us  and  lift  us  up  veiy 
Diueh,  and  tlien  it  is  very  disappointing  to  had  ourselves 
no  better  tlKin  wc  were  before. 

Miss  O.  Most  disappointing  ;  but  we  must  not  for  that 
reason  think  that  the  moment  of  devotional  feeling  was 
all  hollow  excitement.  It  was  a  great  blessing,  it  was  a 
flash  of  heaven,  and  if  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life  do 
come  more  severely  or  more  wearily  afterwards,  it  is  very 
far  from  beinpr  a  sisrn  tliat  there  was  no  reality  in  it ;  and 
the  better  those  temptations  are  striven  against,  the  more 
chance  there  is  of  another  of  those  blessed  glimpses.  We 
live  that  we  may  offer  our  homage,  we  do  not  only  peti- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  live. 

Helena.  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  for  taking  little 
childrsn  to  church,  and  teaching  them  to  say  prayers  be* 
fore  they  can  understand  them. 

Mm  0,  You  know  we  tell  the  little  ones  to  try  to 
Cdnqaer  their  weariness  because  their  presence  there  is  to 
show  their  respect  to  God.  I  knew  one  mother  who,  be* 
fore  her  children  could  pray  at  all,  used  to  put  them  on 
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their  kneed  in  lier  lap,  and  teach  them  to  say,  ^IbliieiV 
ask  God  to  bless  me/  I  thought  this  a  beautiful  begin- 
ning of  homage. 

Avidrey*  Many  people  are  afraid  of  b^gilxning  too  0OOB 
with  children,  for  fear  of  their  gaining  a  habit  of  inat- 
tention, and  learning  to  think  the  form  everything. 

Mm  O.  How  soon  little  children  ought  to  go  to  churcht 
and  how  often,  is  a  question  on  which  each  home  has  to 
form  its  own  judgment.  The  tendency  to  rest  habitually 
in  observances,  without  trying  to  enter  into  their  inner 
life,  and  thus  falling  into  hypocrisyi  is  the  great  grief  and 
trial  of  an  externally  religious  life  ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this, 
that  the  rite  is  the  body  which  may  bring  the  spirit ; 
and  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  ever  obtaining  the 
glowing  sense  of  devotion  without  perseverance  in  ten- 
dering the  outward  tokens,  which  are  an  absolute  duty 
required  by  God,  in  acknowledgment  of  His  sovereignty. . 

Audteg^  And  praise  ia  the  higfaeat  and  beat  part  of  oor 

worship. 

Mu9  0.  The  most  heavenly  part,  but  to  fit  ourselves 
in  any  measore  for  offering  it,  mnch  onght  to  come  first. 
Helena*  Are  yon  apeakii^  of  public  or  private  prayer? 

Miss  O,  Of  both.  I  want  you  to-day  to  think  what 
are  the  special  kinds  of  prayers  that  everyone  ought  to 
ofibr  both  in  his  own  chamber  and  in  church — all  tend- 
ing towards  praise  as  the  great  point. 

Audrey.  I  suppose  forgiveiiess  is  what  we  want  most 
ofall. 

Selena.  ^  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  dnner/  ia  one  of 

the  most  acceptable  prayers  we  are  told  of. 

Miss  0»  To  lay  down  our  weight  of  sin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  must  be  the  first  step  in  our  approach  to  God^ 
or  we  could  not  dare  to  come  near  Him  at  all. 

Mary.  That  is  why  the  daily  service  begins  with  the 
Ejchortatioa  and  Ckmfeasion. 

,  Helena*  And  the  Commumon  ser?iee  with  the  prayer 
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that  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  may  be  cleaaneci,  beiidei 
the  Confession  afterwards* 

Miss  O.  David  has  left  us  a  most  precious  storehouse 
of  entreaties  for  iorgiveness. 

Audrey.  I  do  not  know  which  are  the  Penitential 
Psalms. 

Helena*,  xmi.»  zxxviii.,  li.,  ciL»  ezzacy  ezliii«i 
but  af^er  all  there  are  many  others  almost  as  fall  of  re- 

pentance  and  cries  for  fu^rdon. 

Mtss,  O.  Yes  I  and  you  may  obeerve  that»  except  the 
88th,  a  prophecy  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  there  is 
not  one  of  the  mournful  psalms  which  does  not  end  by  a 
burst  of  praise^  as  if  under  the  sense  of  forgiveness. 

Audrey,  Pardon — when  we  have  prayed  for  that,  I 
suppose  we  should  ask  for  help  to  go  on  better. 

Miss  O.  Prayers  for  grace  to  live  welL 

Helena.  Such  as  the  collects  at  ohuroh, 

Audrey,  Yes,  and  at  home,  the  asking  to  be  aided 
against  our  own  besetting  sin,  whutever  it  may  be,  and 
to  grow  in  ail  the  graces  we  want  the  most,  and  the  asking 
for  the  continual  belp  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Miss  O.  Well  do  we  know  bow  such  praym  are  heard, 
even  from  one  not  yet  admitted  to  the  covenant,  ^Cor* 
nelius,  thy  prayer  i^i  iieard,  and  tiiiue  alms  are  come  up 
for  a  memorial.' 

Audrey.  I  think  that  as  the  praying  for  pardon  seems 
to  belong  to  our  evening  prayers,  the  praying  for  grace 
must  belong  to  the  morning,  to  help  us  through  the  day. 

Miss  O,  So  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  morning  service, 
where  we  have  the  *  Vouchsafe  to  keep  us  this  day  with- 
out sin'  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  collect  for  grace  to 
order  our  doings  through  the  coming  daj. 

Helena.  Our  prayers  for  grace  are  the  most  certain  to 
be  answered,  are  they  not  ? 

Misit  O.  Yes,  those  offered  with  patience  and  earnest- 
ness, though  often  the  speciai  iavour  we  seek  may  seem  to 
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be  long  withheld,  even  when  we  ask  to  be  relies  ed  from 
some  trying  sin  or  temptation,  or  to  obtain  8ome  good 
quality*  And  when  we  pray  against  our  faultSi  perhaps 
our  weak  will  is  not  always  on  the  right  side,  so  as  to 
make  us  like  the  wavcrcrs  spoken  of  by  St.  James,  like 
waves  of  the  sea,  not  receiving  strength,  because  the 
prayer  is  not  heartwhole,  but  with  a  mental  reservation, 
as  it  were,  almost  hoping  that  the  trial  may  be  too  strong, 
and  excuse  our  failure  to  ourselves. 

Audrey,  So  we  have  to  ask  that  we  may  love  the 
thing  that  TIioii  commandest. 

Helena,  And  that  He  will  ^  grant  us  the  grace  of  true 
repentance,'  and  ^  create  in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts.' 
We  want  to  have  our  eyes  opened  to  see  what  is  right, 
Letore  we  can  even  wish  or  ask. 

Miss  0.  The  whole  li9th  Psalm  is  a  mixture  of  reso- 
lution to  keep  the  law,  and  entreaty  for  the  power  of 
doing  so ;  and  so  is  the  beautiful  Idth,  where  it  is  not 
prophecy. 

Audrey,  What  other  Paalms  especially  pray  for 
grace  ? 

Miss  O.  I  think  the  entreaties  for  grace  are  chiefly 
scattered  in  single  verses,  such  as  this  beautiful  one  in 
the  148rd.   ^  Teach  me  to  do  the  thing  that  pleaseth 

Thee,  for  Thou  art  my  God  :  let  Thy  loving  Spirit  lead 
me  forth  into  the  Land  of  liighteousm'ss.* 

Helena,  Few  prayers  ever  were  more  beautiful  than 
that  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chapter  ix.,  wfiere  he 
asks  for  wisdom.  *  O  send  her  out  of  Thy  holy  heavens, 
and  from  the  throne  of  Thy  glory  ;  that  being  present, 
she  may  labour  with  me,  that  I  may  know  what  is  pleas- 
ing unto  Thee.* 

Miss  O.  How  God  receives  such  prayers  we  know 
by  the  example  of  the  real  Solomon,  who  asked  wisdom 
above  all,  and  received  not  that  alone,  but  unexampled 
wealth,  honour,  and  power. 
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Mary,  *  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  joa.' 

Mw  O.  Yes,  prayers  for  grace  are  one  way  of  coming 
to  the  fount  of  living  water,  for  ever  open  to  such  as 
tbirst,  without  money,  and  without  price.  They  are  the 
prayers  of  which  above  all  it  is  said  that  a  man  cannot  go 
on  both  sinning  and  praying ;  one  or  the  other  he  must 
leave  off,  if  there  be  any  sincerity  left  in  him. 

Helena.  Would  prayers  for  protection  come  next  ? 

JHi88  O.  I  think  so.  They  are  our  espechil  prayers  as 
children,  when  rightly  offered,  like  our  morning  collect, 
to  be  kept  this  day  from  falling  into  sin,  or  running  into 
any  kind  of  denger ;  and  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
evening,  ^JLigbten  our  darkness,  and  defend  us  from  all 
the  perils  and  dangers  of  this  night/  which  means  on  the 
surface,  protection  from  fire  and  tliieves,  or  any  danger  that 
may  haunt  our  fancies,  and  yet  goes  deeper  and  becomes 
a  shield  from  all  evil  powers  not  only  round  us  dui'ing  the 
approaching  night,  but  through  the  darkness  of  this  pre- 
sent world,  while  our  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  out  of  sight. 

Audrey,  We  have  prayers  for  safety  in  many  of  tlie 
collects,  which  ask  to  be  kept  outwardly  in  our  bodies, 
and  inwardly  in  our  souls. 

Helena.  And  in  the  Litany. 

1^88  O.  Those  prayers  for  support  and  protection  for 
body  and  soul  are  the  great  means  of  keeping  up  the  filial 
sense  of  trust  and  nestling  under  the  Almighty  wings. 

Helena.  As  in  the  121st  Psalm.  Oh  I  how  sweet  the 
aonnd  of  it  is.  *  He  shall  defend  thee  under  His  Wings, 
and  thou  shalt  be  safe  under  His  feathers :  His  faithful- 
ness and  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.' 

Audrey,  Or  what  I  cannot  help  being  glad  to  hear 
gong  inr  church  when  we  are  going  from  home  :— 

^  At  home,  abroad,  in  peace,  in  war. 

Thy  God  shall  thee  defend ; 
Conduct  thee  through  life's  pllgriiiiage 
Safe  to  thy  journey's  end  V 
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Mar^        *  Keep  me,  O  keep  me,  King  of  kings, 
Under  Ttmd  own  Almighty  Wings.' 

Helena.  Yes,  that  and  ^It  is  Thou,  Lord,  only  that 

makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety,'  does  give  the  iiopresfiioQ  of 
being  sheltered  and  safely  guarded. 

Mi88  0,  So  those  prajers  are  drawn  from  us  to  keep 
up  oor  nearness  to  Him  as  chiidren,  as  when  Hezekiah 
spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord.  Bat  those  same  prayers 
may  often  be  the  cries  of  abject  fear,  the  very  last  and 
sole  acknowledgment  of  God  Irom  those  who  would  not 
have  Him  for  a  Father,  but  are  forced  to  feel  His  might 
as  an  Avenger. 

jluArey,  *  For  this  shall  eveiyone  that  is  godly  make 
his  prayer  unto  Thee  in  a  time  when  Thou  may  est  be 
found  \  but  in  the  great  water-floods  they  shall  not  come 
nigh  Him/ — ^Psalm,  xxxii.  7. 

Helena.  Or  as  it  is  in  those  terrible  verses  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Proverbs :  *  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity, 
I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh.  When  your  fear 
Cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a 
whirlwind,  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you, 
then  shall  they  call  upon  Me^  but  I  will  not  answer  j 
they  shall  seek  Me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  Me — 

verses  2G-28. 

Mary.  *  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call 
ye  upon  Ilim  while  He  is  near.'-— Isaiah,  Iv.  6. 

M{»B  0.  Everything  teaches  us  that  those  who  foiget 
the  Lord  in  their  prosperity,  will  have  Him  recalled  to 
their  mind  most  fearfully  in  their  adversity.  Often  it  is 
as  with  the  Israelites,  'when  He  slew  them,  they  sought 
Him,  and  turned  them  early,  and  inquired  after  God 
and  *  He  was  so  merciful,  that  He  forgave  their  misdeeds, 
and  destroyed  them  noL*^ — Psalm,  Izxviii.  The  temporal 
trouble  or  danger  renews  the  sense  of  God's  presence,  and 
the  sinner  is  brought  home  again. 

Helena.  Like  Manasseh  by  his  captivity. 
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Miss  O,  Then  the  cry  is  heard,  and  the  cliastisement 
removed  in  God's  own  good  time  ;  but  what  if  the  sinner 
fall  bade  into  his  8iii»  as  Pharaoh  did  on  the  removal 
of  each  plagne»  and  there  diall  eome  a  time  when  the 
voice  shall  be  ii|difted  in  vidn,  and  the  Aknightj  ear 
closed  ? 

^ iidrey.  It  can  be  onbjr  out  of  very  great  mercy  that 
He  hears  prayers  that  we  offer  In  the  midat  of  distress 
which  we  have  beoQght  on  ourselves. 

MtBS  O.  And  only  when,  lihe  the  penitent  thief,  we 
own  that  we  suffer  justly  the  punishment  of  our  sins. 
'An  ofiering  of  a  free  heart'  He  will  have,  and  though 
there  are  times  when  He  listens  to  the  entreaty  extorted 
by  deadly  terror  and  angnish,  yet  they  must  be  followed 
up  by  willing  prayers  when  the  pressare  is  removed,  or 
the  deliverance  ouly  adds  to  the  condemuatiun  as  a  warn- 
ing despised. 

Selena,  Is  there  not  another  sort  of  prayer  for  protee- 
tion»  not  always  only  wrung  oat  by  troable,  but  sidll  not 
the  right  thing.   I  mean  when  people  do  not  really  give 

their  hearts  to  God,  but  just  pay  service  enough,  as  it 
seems  to  themselves,  to  keep  off  calamities  in  this  worlds 
and  to  have  religion  and  heaven  to  turn  to  when  they 
have  done  with  the  rest 

Miss  O.  I  know  what  yon  mean,  Hel^a ;  it  is  faith 
without  love,  and  we  are  all  liable  to  fall  into  that  spirit. 
Sometimes,  I  trust,  the  sincere  belie t'  at  last  into 

a  more  full  and  true  spirit  of  devotion,  as  by  His  vaii* 
ons  dealingSi  Qod  draws  the  worldly-minded  worshipper 
nearer  to  Him,  and  some  storm  roots  up  the  thorns,  and 
gives  the  good  seed  room  to  grow ;  but  sometimes  the 
doom  of  light  without  love  is  incurred,  and  then  comes 
the  blindness  of  the  eye,  and  the  hardness  of  the  heart, 
and  the  prayer  is  turned  into  sin* 

Helena*  And  thin^  asked  are  granted  to  his  own  de* 
stniction,  like  Balaam's  being  allowed  to  go  with  Balak's 
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messengers,  or  the  people  that  inqaired  of  Ezekiel  with 
their  idols  in  their  heart 

jftudrey.  So  those  prayers  against  troubles  and  adver- 
sities may  be  either  coming  very  near  to  God,  or  going 
very  far  away  from  Him, 

Mm  O.  All  the  three  kinds  of  prayer  yon  have  men- 
tioned are  needed  because  we  are  fallen  creatures  in  a 
state  of  trial  and  punishment;  for  pardon  because  we 
have  sinned ;  for  grace  to  prevent  ns  from  sinning  ;  for 
protection,  to  deliver  us  from  punishment.  But  there 
are  three  other  higher  and  more  divine  branches  of  de- 
Votion,  which  we  shore  with  the  saints  and  angels,  and 
with  onr  great  High  Priest  and  Advocate  Himself.  The 
first  is  the  especial  prayer  of  love  and  unselfishness. 

Helena,  Jntercession  ? 

Jtftss  O.  I  suppose  it  is  especially  of  intercession  thst 

it  is  said  that  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  ri^Lieous 
man  availeth  much.    (James,  v.  16.) 

Mary.  Abraham's  prayer  did  save  Lot,  and  wouM 
have  saved  all  Sodom  if  there  had  been  ten  righteous 
there.  And  Moses  inte-ceded  for  Pharaoh  and  was  an- 
swered ;  and  again  and  again  for  the  children  of  Israel. 

Helena*  And  Job  was  told  to  intercede  for  his  friends* 
and  David  interceded  for  Israel. 

Miss  O.  Very  few  intercessory  prayers  mentioned  in 
Scripture  seem  to  have  been  ungranted*  Samuel  indeed 
prayed  in  vain  for  the  stubborn  Saul,  and  David  for  the 
rebellious  Absalom,  and  Jeremiah  for  the  idolatrous  nation. 
But  the  Fsaims  have  told  us  that  in  such  cases  the  prayer 
shall  be  turned  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  suppliant, 
and  I  do  believe  that  scarcely  any  devotion  more  blessed 
both  to  the  object  and  to  the  worshipper ! 

Helena.  It  was  the  father  of  the  lunatic  boy  who  won 
his  cure,  and  the  Syrophoonician  woman  entreated  for  her 
daughter.  And  the  nobleman  and  the  Centurion  prayed 
for  others. 
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Audrey.  Is  it  not  thought  that  St.  Paul's  conversion 
might  have  been  an  answer  to  St.  Stephen's  prayers  ? 

Mm  O.  I  think  we  may  belieye  so ;  and  we  know  in 
the  Church  afterwards  how  it  was  always  believed  th  it 
the  conversion  of  St.  Augustine  was  obtained  by  his  mo- 
ther's prayers. 

Helena,  St.  Paul  is  always  begging  for  the  prayers  of 
the  Churches,  and  saying  he  prays  for  them. 

Mu9  O,  In  interceding  for  others,  Christians  take  their 
share  as  members  of  the  great  High  Priest,  within  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  follow  in  the  steps  of  that  most  pre- 
cious inheritance  which  He  left  us  in  having  permitted  us 
to  know  the  very  words  in  which  He  recommended  us 
also— yes,  our  very  selves — ^to  His  Father  on  the  night 
of  His  Passion. 

Helena,  And  is  it  indeed  in  that  right  that  the  little 
child  ns  it  goes  to  bed,  asks  God  to  take  care  of  its  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

Mm  O.  Perhaps  no  prayers  on  earth  are  so  pure  and 
innocent  as  those  intercessions,  and  certainly  none  seem 

80  much  to  move  tlie  heart  ! 

Audrey.  Our  sins  make  us  airaid  to  pray  for  better 
people  than  ourselves. 

Miss  O.  They  do  give  us  a  painful  sense  of  presump- 
tion in  offering -such  entreaties,  but  we  know  that  we  are 
bidden  and  encouraged  to  put  them  up,  and  that  we  may 
pray  better  for  ^ome  loved  one,  is  a  blessed  incentive  to 
live  better.  And  surely  there  is  everything  to  lead  us  on 
to  persevere!  Many  a  faithful  suppliant  who  has  per- 
severed in  sorrow  and  sickness  of  heart,  may  have  passed 
from  this  world  and  seen  the  entreaty  unfulfilled,  but  the 
memorial  is  still  before  God,  and  the  aceompiishment 
may  be  witnessed  from  Heaven.  Who  knows  how  many 
may  have  been  brought  into  the  Vineyard  at  the  eleventh 
boor  in  answer  to  broken-hearted  prayers  of  friends  de- 
parted ? 
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Audrey,  And  when  people  are  awaj,  one  always  hopes 
that  one*8  prajen  maj  hover  roand,  and  keep  off  some 
mischief! 

Helena,  We  should  pray  for  more  than  our  own 

friends,  should  we  not  ? 

MiBS  O.  it  is  like  the  circles  of  love.  Phiy  most  for 
those  nearest  and  dearest^  for  thejr  seem  especially  com- 
mended to  your  prayers-parents,  brethren,  friends^ 
school-children  of  your  own— whatever  is  brought  near 
your  heart.  Besides,  there  is  the  special  duty  of  praying 
for  anyone  of  whose  errors  you  may  have  heard  that  day, 
or  for  those  who  may  have  vexed  you,  or  for  any  one  in 
special  trouble  or  distress, 

Mary.  Like  Grandmother  always  saying  something  of 
a  prayer  for  the  poor  sailors  when  there  is  a  great  storm. 

Helena.  But,  Godmamma,  there  are  so  many ;  one 
would  not  have  time,  one  would  often  forget. 

Miu  O.  Some  good  people  have  advised  keeping  a  list, 
and  dividing  it  according  to  the  days  of  the  week,  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  private  prayer.  I  was  going  to  say, 
too,  that  each  feeling  of  warmth  of  heart  may  be  tunu'd 
into  a  secret  prayer  of  intercession.  It  is  a  precious  tes- 
timony of  gratitude^  and  it  is  a  gift  you  can  always 
secretly  give  to  a  poor  man,  even  if  it  be  needful  to 
withhold  alms.  Our  English  reserve  has  very  much 
prevented  us  from  dwelling  upon  the  need  of  intercessory 
prayer — ard  indeed  there  is  much  danger  of  unreality— 
so  it  may  be  better  that  we  do  not,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
accompany  each  gift  to  the  poor  with  an  entreaty  for 
their  prayers.  It  had  become  too  much  of  a  purchase, 
bot  oh  !  if  the  poor  would  recollect  the  most  valuable 
means  of  recompence  they  have  towards  their  benefactors, 
what  might  they  not  do  for  them  I 

Helena.  Some  do,  I  think.  There  was  that  good  old 
woman  who  used  to  He  on  her  bed  praying  for  everyone 
all  day — ^her  minister  for  one. 
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MIbs  0.  Our  pastor  and  our  Bishop  bare  a  special 
right  to  our  individual  prayers,  as  has  the  queen»  and 

those  in  any  immediate  autiiority  over  iis. 

Audrey.  In  old  times  the  need  of  constant  interces- 
sion was  very  much  felt.  It  was  one  purpose  of  the 
monasteries. 

MuB  O.  And  so  it  is  still  of  our  daily  service.  Who 
can  tell  how  this  kingdom  may  be  tolerated  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church's  constant  supplications  for  her  ?  Who 
knows  how  many  dangers  have  been  averted  by  the 
voicea  so  often  crying  out  in  the  Litany,  or  what  breath- 
ings  of  comfort  may  have  been  wafted  to  those  in  afflic- 
tion ?  How  beautifully  the  Cliurcli  holds  up  the  grief 
of  soul  or  body  of  each  one  of  her  children  and  prays  for 
its  relief,  and  in  each  parish  where  the  name  is  known, 
teaches  the  congregation  to  recommend  each  individual 
sufferer!  Like  Christ  Himself^  she  bears  her  children 
and  their  sonows  on  her  heart  into  the  Sanctuary! 

Audrey.  And  no  one  can  tell  the  good  that  is  done  by 
adding  another  voice  to  the  entreaty. 

MelenOu  It  is  according  to  St*  Paul's  command  that 
supplications  and  intercessions  should  be  made  for  kings, 
and  all  in  authority,  and  so  we  never  go  to  church  with- 
out those  intercessions.  And  he  says,  'giving  of  thanks.* 
1  suppose  that  is  the  next  part  of  our  devotion  ? 

Mi89  O,  What  it  is  not  to  give  thanks,  we  know  by 
our  Iiord's  mild  displeasure  at  the  nine  ungrateful  lepers. 

Audrey,  We  are  terribly  thankless ! 

Miss  O.  Often  because  we  really  do  not  appreciate  our 
blessings,  from  the  very  force  of  habit — as  no  one  knows 
what  health  is  save  one  who  has  been  sicki  nor  what  re- 
pose of  mind  is  but  one  who  has  long  been  anxious* 
Therefore,  even  to  a  warm  heart,  it  is  often  an  efibrt  to 
keep  up  thankfulness,  and  we  require  forms  to  maintain 
it  in  remembrance,  as  well  as  alarm  or  privation  to  give 
•obstance  to  those  forms. 
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Helena,  We  require  to  be  taught  to  give  thanks  everj 
mormng  for  having  wakened  up  all  safe,  because  we 
arc  used  tu  such  secure  rest,  but  gratitude  would  come  of 
itself  if  we  had  been  frightened. 

Miss  O.  Every  blessing  is  to  be  requited  with  giving 
of  thanks,  so  as  to  train  us  in  the  habit  of  owning  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  thin^  ;  and  it  is  a  rnntter 
of  great  faith  and  submission  likewise  to  thank  Him  for 
the  ^blessings  in  disguise'  that  seem  full  only  of  pain. 

Audrey,  The  real  good  advanced  Christian  can  thank 
Him  for  them  as  crosses,  instead  of  praying  them  away  as 
evils. 

Miss  O.    Often  ;  and  constant  owning  of  the  temporal 

blessings  which  are  easy  to  understand,  should  lead  us  to 
submit  in  equal  thankfulness  and  trust  to  suffering,  like  a 
sick  child  under  his  father's  hand,  saying  it  knows  be 
will  only  give  it  pain  for  its  good. 

Helena.  And  there  are  always  Creation  and  Redemp- 
tion to  give  thanks  for — ^the  joy  no  man  can  take  from 
us. 

Miss  0»  There  we  may  indeed  begin  to  make  thanks- 
giving brighten  with  celestial  light,  and  become  Praise. 
The  book  of  Psalms,  tinted  and  irradiated  throughout 

by  sucli  light,  rises  in  the  end  into  heavenly  glory,  and 
becomes  one  continuous  chant  of  praise :  '  Let  everything 
that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord  !' 

Audrey.  And  we  come  nearest  to  Heaven  when  we 
are  praising. 

Miss  O.  Then  we  are,  we  trust,  taking  our  part  in  the 
choir  which  St  John's  eyes  were  opened  to  behold,  when 

he  heard  the  'ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thou- 
sands of  thousands  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  u 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless- 
ing. And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earthy  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea, 
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and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  ^  Blessing,  and 
honour^  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth 

upon  the  throne,  and  inito  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  the  four  Beasts  said,  Amen,  and  the  four-and-twenty 
Elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever/  (Bev.  y.  12-14.) 

Helend,  *  To  Thee  all  Angels  cry  alond,  the  heavens 
antl  all  the  powers  therein.  To  Thee  Cheriibim  and  Sera- 
phim continually  do  cry,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth.  Heaven  and  earth  are  fuU  of  the  majesty  of 
Thy  glory.  The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  praise 
Thee.  The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  praise 
Thee.  The  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee.  The 
holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  dotb  acknowledge 
Thee.' 

Miss  O,  Yes^  that  and  the  Gloria  in  Ew$ein$,  the 
echo  of  the  Angels'  Christmas  song,  are  the  notes  in  which 

best  we  can  unite  with  the  choirs  above,  and  ^  sing  the 
song  ot  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb,'  the  song  of  the  redeemed 
flrom  bondage,  who  have  shared  the  Lord's  glorious 
triumph,  and  left  their  foes  sunken  like  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters. 

Audrey.  The  better  we  live,  the  better  we  shall  praise- 
Misb'  O,  The  more  iit  will  our  lips  become  to  break 
out  into  these  most  glorious  strains.  And  if  we  turn  all 
our  thoughts  of  thankfulness  to  God,  the  more  will  our 
happiness  and  contentment  express  itself  in  '  psalms  and 
hyniiis,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  iiickiily 
in  our  heart  unto  the  Lord.'  The  merry  heart  will  sing 
a  psalm  within  at  any  hour  unto  the  Lord,  and  no  won- 
der it  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance,  for  that  psalm  of 
praise  is  a  foretaste  of  the  golden  harp  awaiting  it  above  ! 

mdudrey.  I  was  thinking  that  for  praise  we  want  set 
forms  more  than  for  ahnost  anything  else.  The  sorrow- 
ful human  part  of  our  prayers  seems  to  express  itself 
naturally — 'the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness'— but 
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when  we  «re  bappy  and  glad,  the  feeling  seems  to  Bwdl 

80  that  utterance  will  not  come,  or  would  be  only  inco- 
herent and  vaf^ue,  so  tliat  one  wants  the  measured  words 
to  help  and  carry  one  up. 

Mi89  O*  The  very  nuBsioii  ftr  which  poetrj  wtts,  I 
suppose^  sent  on  earth,  to  find  the  fixed  words  to  attune 
those  throbbings,  and  to  excite  them  !  Led  by  Moses, 
David,  and  the  Prophets,  catchin^^  the  distant  chords  oi" 
the  eternal  chant  in  heaven,  the  minstrelsy  has  swelled  - 
throughout  the  Churchy  the  inspired  hymns  meeting  the 
all  but  inspired  songs  of  St  Ambrose  and  St  Beniard, 
and  carried  on  into  every  ramification  of  the  Church  by 
all  her  members  to  whom  the  gift  is  accorded  of  pouring 
out  their  sense  ot  adoration  in  song. 

*  Childfike  though  the  voices  bi^ 

And  untunable  the  parts, 
Thou  wilt  own  the  minstrelsy, 
If  it  flow  from  childlike  hearts !' 

Helena.  Ym,  I  suppose  tiiat  is  the  great  mission  of 
poetical  feeling,  to  eaMt  us  to  enter  into  pndsang  God ; 
but  it  surely  has  many  others* 

Miss  0*  Yes,  He  allows  us  to  torn  the  gift  to  maiiy 
another  purpose  than  direct  praise.  It  is  the  expression 
and  solace  of  every  master  feeling,  glad  or  sorrowful ;  but 
I  do  not  feel  any  doubt  that  the  adoration  and  praise  (tf 
God  is  the  primary  and  highest  oljeet  of  the  endowment, 

as  of  course,  it  is  of  all  others. 

Helena,  I  see  what  Audrey  means^ — we  should  hardly 
praise  at  all  without  the  help  of  set  words ;  and  even 
those  who  like  extemporary  prayera  know  that,  for  th^ 
cannot  do  without  psalms  and  hymns. 

Audrey.  For  our  other  branches  of  devotion  we  need 
forms  partly  to  hinder  us  from  forgetting  anything,  and 
to  pull  our  mind  into  the  right  frame,  if  possible. 

J£m  O.  To  stye  ns  from  being  *rash  with  our  mouth 
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to  utter  anytlung  before  Ood/  as  Solomon  tdk  ns ;  to 

prevent  tiivialilies,  and  one  species  of  *  vain  repetition/ 

Helena,  And  in  public  worship  I  don't  know  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  join  in  a  prayer  if  it  were  all  new, 
and  one  did  not  know  what  was  coming  next 

M%88  O,  It  does  not  seem  to  ns  the  way  to  pray  with 
the  spirit,  and  pray  with  the  understanding  also,'  though 
there  may  be  occasions  when  the  gush  of  devotion  may 
raise  and  bear  the  feliow-worahippers  up  with  him  who 
leads  theoL  The  one  heart  and  one  Toice  are  better 
secured  by  the  nniveraal  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  her 
public  devotions;  and  besides,  the  similarity  of  prayer 
and  praise  has  been  one  great  means  of  the  communion  of 
all  her  members  in  all  times  and  places,  whether  the  Chris« 
tian  kneeling  singly  in  his  chamber;  the  assembled  house* 
hold ;  the  congregati<Hi  who  have  Ghrist^s  sore  promise 
that  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  or  the  glorious  unnum- 
bered multitude  around  the  Throne,  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands.  Next  time  we  will  speak  of 
the  times  of  day  which  seem  chiefly  aiqpropiiate  for  our 
devotiona. 


CHRONICLES  OF  AN  OAK 
CHAJPTER  m. 
TRB  LION  OF  JlTSTfCB. 

Boy,  I  am  come  back  early  to-day.  Papa  says  he  is 
sure  I  was  very  hasty  last  timci  Hr«  Oak^  but  xetdly  you 
must  not  bore  me  about  Latin* 

Oak.  I  saw  you  were  in  a  passion.  Pray  be  kind 
enough  to  say  whether  I  am  to  tell  you  my  story  in  my 
own  way  or  yours  ? 

Bop,  In  your  own  way»  I  suppose ;  you  are  a  queer 
old  thing. 

Oak,  I  grant  you  ;  I  have  my  own  crotchets.  Eight 
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hundred  years  mnke  one  a  little  stiff  in  one's  notions.  I 
mean  to  be  the  Old  Oak  or  nothing. 

Soy.  Well,  let  it  be  as  yon  please.  I  don't  intend  ts 
be  rude  to  you  again  in  a  hurry. 

Oak,  Then  I  shall  utter  what  I  was  going  to  say  whea 
700  decamped  in  such  a  heat  yesterday.  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  the  strange  things  which  happened  here  one  day  after 
a  Latin  sertnoa  had  been  preached  to  the  people. 

£ajf,  Latin  to  the  people  t  why  the  people  surdy  could 
not  understand  it ! 

Oak.  So  I  should  have  thought.  It  was  under  my 
boughS}  however,  nearly  sev^  hundred  years  ago^  that  a 
Norman  Monk,  one  Gilbert,  preached  this  sermon  to  a 
great  congregation  gathered  together  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Of  course  the  Monks  and  some  others 
could  follow  his  Latin,  but,  though  I  am  certain  the  womeo 
and  the  poor  hinds  could  not  understand  a  word,  yon  never 
saw  such  a  scene  of  weeping  and  wailing,  aiM  crowding 
round  the  preacher  to  take  the  cross.  I  heard,  and  be- 
lieve, that  this  same  Gilbert  stirred  up  more  of  the  poorer 
Englfshmeu  to  become  crusaders  than  anyone  else. 

Boi^.  Well,  that  was  very  remarkable.  It  shows  that 
that  there  was  something  very  earnest  in  his  manner  $  and 
then  you  know  he  showed  them  the  cross,  and  they  knew 
the  meaning  of  (hai^  and  I  suppose  everybody  knew  be- 
forehand his  object. 

Oak*  Probably.  Since  yon  came  to  me,  I  have  been 
thinking  over  several  things  which  1  saw  in  the  reign  uf 
Henry  1.,  and  which  make  me  inclined  to  agree  in  your 
opinion  of  him.  I  dare  say  you  know  that  he  was  called 
the  Lion  of  Justice,  as  well  as  Fine  Scholar.  I  must  say, 
he  was  sometimes  more  like  a  Tiger.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  that  there  were  a  great  many  Mints,  or  places 
where  money  was  made^  in  those  days.  About  the  tune  I 
am  speaking  of,  the  bishops  and  the  great  baioiis  coined 
and  issued  money  from  Mints  at  their  own  abbeys  or 
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castles.  This  money  had  the  appearance  of  silver  money, 
(there  was  no  copper  then,)  but  was  mixed  up  with  so 
mucli  of  allojy  and  so  clipped  and  cut  down,  that  it  bad 
not  half  its  proper  value.  The  silver  penny  of  Henry  the 
First  thus  came  to  be  of  very  little  worth.  Now  the 
Lion  of  Justice^  learning  the  practices  of  some  of  the 
managers  of  the  Mints,  flew  into  a  violent  passion  with 
them,  and,  seizing  fifty  oi  them  one  day,  he  caused  the 
right  hands  of  all  but  four  to  be  struck  off. 
jBo^.  Barbarous! 

Oak.  ISj  dear  boy,  I  could  tell  yon  many  stories  of 
the  people  of  those  days,  which  would  sliow  you  what 
barbarians  they  really  were — ^king,  monks,  noblesy  people, 
and  all.  Highway  murders  and  robbery  were  common 
things  then,  and  if  it  pleased  the  Lion  of  Justice  to  rouse 
himself,  no  donbt  he  had  plenty  of  prey.  At  one  time, 
and  in  one  small  town,  the  king  hung  as  many  as  forty- 
four  persons  for  these  crimes.  When  he  was  making  a 
royal  progress,  after  reigning  about  eight  years,  I  remem- 
ber what  a  lawless^  desperate  set  of  people  came  in  his 
tnun.  They  passed  through  the  wood,  at  a  little  dis* 
tance  from  me.  Such  troops  of  purveyors,  and  cooks,  and 
players,  and  minstrels,  clowns  and  fools,  so  many  idle  and 
lU-behaved  women,  so  much  jostling,  and  rioting,  and  up- 
roar, I  thought  a  very  disagraceful  spectacle;  there  was 
also  much  quarrelling.  Near  the  king  himself,  the  knights 
and  tiieir  chargers  mady  a  gay  and  splendid  figure,  aiid 
i/iey  behaved  decently,  but  the  people  who  followed  or 
went  before  them,  were  the  very  dirtiest,  most  miserably 
clad  mob  you  can  conceive.  And  then  their  behaviour  1 
In  this  part  of  the  world  our  poor  bondsmen  and  tillers 
of  the  land  were  a  very  quiet  set  oi  people,  though  stupid 
and  ignorant.  The  abbey,  too,  kept  them  in  some  order  ; 
but  when  the  king  and  the  court  passed  through  a  place, 
they  really  left  a  blight  behind  them  oi  all  that  was  good« 
Tlravellers  oouU  get  on  but  slowly  in  those  days,  Thejr 
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went  a  few  miles,  and  then  thej  camped  oat  for  the  night 

The  purveyors  made  no  scruple  of  ^:^oing  into  poor  shep- 
herds' or  swineherds*  cottages,  or  even  into  the  better 
houses  of  the  Saxon  Thanes,  without  asking  leave.  They 
turned  the  owners  of  the  houses  out  of  doors,  and  slept 
in  their  beds,  and  ate  their  food  for  them.  They  paid 
nothing,  and  often  cleared  otf  whatever  was  kft  iu  the 
house,  and  sometimes  wantonly  burned  the  roof  that  had 
sheltered  them.  They  ill-treated  the  women  too,  and,  in 
fact)  whenever  it  was  rumoured  that  the  king  was  likely 
to  come  liy,  a  cry  of  terror  went  up,  and  the  poor  people 
Y'du  away  into  the  depths  of  the  woods^  hiding  up  what- 
ever was  worth  conceaUng. 

Boif.  What  a  wretched  life^  and  what  a  wretched 
king! 

Oak.  When  at  length  his  eyes  were  in  some  degree 
opened,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his  perplexities  would 
be  very  great.  He  had  no  notion  of  curing  anything 
wrong,  however,  but  by  severely  punishing  the  wrong 
doer :  and  when  he  found  that  the  people  had  been  op- 
pressed, he  went  to  work  in  the  old  way,  cutting  off  hands 
and  feet.  But  still  he  taxed  the  poor  unmercifully.  One 
of  the  monks  said  to  another  in  my  hearing,  '  God  knows 
how  harshly  this  miserable  people  is  dealt  with.  First 
they  are  deprived  of  their  property,  and  then  they  are 
put  to  death.  If  a  man  owns  anything,  it  is  taken  from 
him.    If  he  has  nothing,  he  is  left  to  starve.** 

But  now  listen,  you  shall  hear  what  happened  to  the 
Lion  of  Justice  as  he  lay  one  night  upon  his  bed.  I  have 
heard  it  over  and  over  agttn,  for  the  king  told  the  story  to 
many.  It  was  just  before  King  Henry  set  out  on  his  last 
visit  to  Normandy.  At  the  midnight  hour,  on  a  sudden, 
there  came  before  his  sleeping  eyes  a  vision  of  terror. 
First  of  sUf  his  room  seemed  to  be  peopled  by  a  host  of 
poor  countrymen^  brandishing  their  acytheSi  and  spades^ 

♦  Saxon  Chroniclet 
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and  pruning-hooks ;  they  gathered  round  his  bed  and  shook 
their  heads  at  him,  with  aDgrj  looks  and  threatening  ges- 
tures. They  passed  away,  howeyer,  but  soon  came  ano- 
ther crowd,  still  more  formidable.   These  were  armed 

men  with  drawn  swords,  which  they  waved  over  him, 
looking  with  stem  wrath  toward  the  monarch  as  he  lay. 
But  they,  too,  passed  by.  Then,  last,  there  entered  an 
array  of  mitred  and  crosiered  abbots  and  bishops,  leaning 
over  him  with  their  heavy  sta^'es  as  if  to  crush  him  on  that 
spot.  The  Lion  of  Justice  could  not  stand  this.  He  sprang 
out  of  bed,  trembling  from  head  to  toot,  seized  his  sword, 
and  called  loudly  for  his  attendants.  Feasants,  soldiers, 
and  the  church,  all  seemed  banded  together  against  him. 
He  took  the  warning  as  if  sent  from  Heaven,  and  those 
who  were  about  him  said  that  he  was  altered  from  that 
hour,  that  he  made  a  vow  of  repentance  and  amendment, 
and  that  his  tone  during  the  short  remaining  period  of 
his  life>  was  certainly  less  harsh  and  more  considerate  to 
the  people  round  him. 

Bof/,  I  dare  say  that  dream  really  did  come  to  him. 
You  know  he  had  been  made  very  sad  by  the  loss  of  his 
son,  and  then  surely  he  most  have  felt  something  like 
remorse  when  his  brother  Robert  died. 

Oak,  One  hopes  he  did.  Poor  Robert !  poor  blind  old 
man,  just  enteriii<;  his  eightieth  year,  when  death  came  to 
release  him  from  the  power  of  his  uubrotherly  enemy,  it 
was  not  long  after  that  event,  that  Henry  went  on  his 
last  visit  to  Normandy.  The  people  said  he  was  so  un- 
settled, so  misemhltj,  liC  could  enjoy  nothing.  He  went 
over  the  water  merely  to  hunt  and  drive  grief  away,  and 
in  this  they  said  he  was  somewhat  successful,  for  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodge  in  the  evening  in  better  spirits,  but 
foolishly  enough,  supped  on  unwholesome  food.  He  fell 
ill,  then  fever  set  in,  and  in  a  few  (la\  only  the  dead 
body  of  the  Lion  of  Justice  remained  to  be  brought  to 
England  and  buried  in  the  abbey  at  Beading. 
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Boy^  So  tkat  was  the  end  of  Henry  the  first.      jMMSe,)  \ 
Won't  70U  go  on,  Mr.  Oak  ?  | 
Oak.  I  don't  think  I  can.   It  is  all  a  tangle  about  ! 

Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  ' 
very  disagreeable.   If  yon  had  climbed  to  my  topmost  | 
bough  then,  you  would  have  seen  I  don't  know  how  many 
castles  all  round  me.    The  people  who  lived  in  them  led 
such  a  life  I    Would  you  believe  it,  even  the  church 
towers  were  turned  into  fortresses,  and  the  sweet  bells  of 
the  belfry  were  silenced,  and  deep  ditches  dug  round  the 
towers,  in  doing  which  they  dug  into  tUe  grave-yards,  and 
brought  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  light.  Sorrowing  monks 
walked  about  the  land,  trying  to  preach  peace  and  con- 
cord, and  sometimes  their  faith  would  fail,  and  they  as-ked, 
^  Why  does  the  God  of  Israel  sleep  i*  But  indeed  in  those 
sad  times,  many  a  man  of  Norman  race  went  back  to 
his  father's  land,  rather  than  stay  in  that  wretched  Eng- 
land.    What  made  the  matter  worse,  the  different  parties 
who  were  fighting  for  the  crown,  brought  in  foreign  | 
mercenary  troops,  Flemish  men,  and  Brabanters,  who 
were  poorly  paid  in  money,  and  allowed  to  live  at  free 
quarters  among  the  people,  stealing  and  extorting  all  they 
could.   The  only  comfort  was,  that  young  Henry,  tb» 
Emjiress  Maude's  son,  was  growing  up  a  fine  bright  young  ' 
man,  and  the  people  believed  he  was  quite  determined  to 
reign  justly.   They  were  not  pleased  when  they  heard  be  • 
had  married  a  French  wife,  however,  especially  as  she  wis 
certainly  not  a  good  woman.    But  the  life  of  King  Henrj 
the  Second  is  one  which  I  cannot  very  well  hurry  over. 
I  think  I  myself  remember  it  better  than  most  of  the 
reigns  1  have  known,  and  you  look  a  little  tired.  Sup- 
pose we  leave  it  to  our  next  meeting.    When  will  J0\i 
come  again  ? 

Bo^4  I  don't  quite  know.   Papa  is  going  to  buy  mo  • 
pony,  and  I  really  must  have  some  nice  rides  upon  it. 
Oak.  Wiiat  would  you  say  to  getting  up  an  hour  earlier 
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these  pleasant  mornings,  and  pttjing  me  a  yisit  before  the 
sun  has  dried  up  the  dew  ?  I  am  freshest  then. 

Boy.  Verj  well,  I'll  try  j  aud  so  good  evening,  Mr. 
Oak. 

(To  be  continued,) 


FORGOTTEN  POBT& 

GHAPT£E  IL 

ANGLO-SAXON  AND  NORMAN  LADIES  PBIOR  TO  THE 

TiiJKlEEi^m  CENTUliY. 

Ik  England,  as  in  Germany,  the  cloister  seems  to  have 
given  the  first  impulse  to  literature  among  women*  Copy- 
ing and  illuminating  manuscripts  was  the  lavourite  occu- 
pation of  several  of  those  Anglo-Saxon  princesses  who, 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  retired  into  convents. 
The  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  were  inmates  of  a 
convent  founded  expressly  for  their  reception,  and  Ead- 
burga  aL  an  early  age  became  Abbess  oi  bt.  Mary's,  Win- 
ciiester.  The  care  of  her  royal  father  bad  supplied  the 
abbey  with  an  excellent  library,  and  Boniface  the  Apostle 
of  Frieseland  in  one  of  his  letters,  requests  her  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  written  in  letters 
of  gold.  Leobgitha,  her  pupil,  addressed  to  the  same 
Boniface  some  rhymed  Latin  hexameters,  w  hich  are  given 
with  a  translation  in  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  chap.  v.  p.  d8L 

*  Arbiter  omnipoteus  solus  qui  cuneta  creavit 
In  regno  Patris  semper  qni  iiilminc  fulget, 
Qnia  jogiter  fiagrans  sic  regnet  gloria  Chiistif 
lUasam  servet  sempre  te  juie  peremiL* 

*May  the  Almiphty  Judge,  who  in  His  Father's  realms 
Created  all,  uud  shines  with  endless  hght, 
In  glowing  glory  reigning,  thee  preserve 
In  ever-enduring  splendour  and  dehghk' 
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Compoeing  c^tos  was  a  favourite  occupation  with  other 
literary  religieuses,  but  these  poems  must  have  been  verj 
dry,  uninterefitiiig  productions.  They  afforded  no  soope 
whatever  for  original  talent,  being  merely  separate  ver- 
ses, selected  from  any  of  the  great  classic  poets,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  poem  upon  any  subject, 
however  little  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  themes  chosen  by  the  nuns  were  generally  re- 
ligious, and  lines  from  Homer  and  Virgil  narrate  the 
histories  of  saints  and  apostles,  in  a  strangely  incongruous 
and  unconnected  manner. 

Proba  Falconia,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
said  to  have  actually  written  the  history  of  the  CreatioD, 
the  Deluge,  and  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  in  centos 
borrowed  from  Virgil.  Seven  hundred  lines  are  so  cu- 
riously arranged,  that,  by  the  aid  of  titles  to  each  sepa- 
rate portion,  the  words  of  the  Mautuan  bard  are  made  to 
relate  the  principal  events  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Leobij^itha  apptnirs  to  be  the*  only  Saxon  lady  wlioije  origi- 
nal lines  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

During  ,  the  turbulent  period  which  succeeded  her  en, 
when  the  peaceful  Saxons  were  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  fierce  incursions  of  their  Danish  foes,  when  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  the  villages  destroyed,  and  even 
the  convent  and  the  monastery  ceased  to  afford  sanctuaiy 
to  their  trembling  inmates,  literature  was  of  course  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  It  revived,  however,  with  the  Nor- 
mans after  the  Conquest,  although,  being  chiefly  depen- 
dent on  the  favour  of  the  court,  the  most  popular  works 
oi  that  period  were  written  in  the  language  of  the  conque- 
rors, and  we  find  no  English  poetesses  recorded  until  the 
famous  Julyana  Bemers  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Anglo-^^orman  ladies  were  generally  distinguisiied 
by  their  patronage  of  men  of  letters ;  not  merely  of  the 
Troubadours  and  Trouvferes  who  frequented  the  court,  but 
of  historians  and  lomaiice  writers.    \V ace's  Chi'onicles 
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seem  to  have  been  especial  faTOoritea  with  them,  and 

Gaimar,  who  wrote  '  I'llistoire  des  Engles/  (Angles,) 
ascribes  the  existence  of  bis  work  entirelj  to  a  ceilam 
noble  lady»  *la  Dame  Custance/ 

*  Cette  histoirc  fist  (fit)  tranalater 
Dame  Cnstance  la  gentil, 
Gaimar  i  (y)  mist  ( uiir)  Marz  et  Anril 

E  (et)  Luz  (^lous)  lus  duizc  (douzcj  mcis  ^mois}.' 

'  Ains  qa*il  east  (eat)  translate  des  rek. 

L)iiiiic  Custance  en  ad  I'escrit 

En  sa  chambre  movent  la  lit. 
K  ad  pour  escrit  don^ 

Un  marc  d'argeut  art*  e  pes^* 

Sanson  de  Nanteail  also  wrote  to  please  a  lady  named 

Alice  de  Conde,  and  Aymt/.,  tiie  author  of  Florioioat, 
commencefi  thus : — 

*  Seigneur,  02  oies  [now  hear]  c^uc  je  di 
Aymes  poor  amour  de  Keilli 
Si  fist  le  romans  si  sagement/ 

Henry  Beauclerc's  taste  for  learning  is  well  known, 
and  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  both  his  queens. 
The  first,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  an  Anglo-Saxon  by  de- 
scent, is  honour;ibly  mentioned  by  Malmesburj  in  iiis 
Chronicle,  and  we  are  told  that  Philippe  de  Thaun  dedi- 
cated to  the  second,  Adeliza  of  Louvaine,  two  poems,  one 
of  them  the  carions  treatise  on  natural  history  entitled 
Bestiarius. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  language  of  rouiance, 
seem  to  have  sprung  into  existence  together,  fostered  by 
the  genial  rays  of  a  southern  sun,  which  tempered  with- 
out  enervating  the  barbarous  daring  of  the  2^orman  war- 

^  Art  e  pes^f  (probably  from  the  verb,  arter,  brMer,)  melted 
end  weighed.  It  is  aa  well  to  remember,  in  reading  old  'Steach^ 
that  the  ^  as  in  tmt,  6c«  is  new  generally  replaced  by  a  drcunflex 
•ooent— eUt. 
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riors,  prodadng  in  its  stead  a  noble,  cbiTalroQB  epirity  and  i 

a  lofty  sense  of  honour.  Women  had  ever  been  treated 
with  esteem  and  reverence  by  the  Teutonic  race,  and  in 
the  days  of  chivalry  they  were  almost  worshipped*  La- 
dies were  always  present  at  the  tournaments  and  martial 
sports  in  which  the  Knights  delighted,  and  the  be^st  and 
most  honourable  places  were  reserved  for  them. 

*  Pour  voir  ct  pour  regarder 

Ceulx  qui  veullent  honneur  garder 

£t  mettre  coer  (coBur)  et  corps,  et  ftme 

Pour  ramour  d'onneur,  et  de  dame, 

Lk  veist-on  (vit-oa)  sour  (snr)  Nourdees  (^chaiauds.) 

DameB  vestues  de  samis 
D'orfroi  et  de  pourpre  parses 
Noblement  fUrent  aceRm^en  (habil]^e&) 

Lor  (leur)  biautt^i  (bcautes)  Ic  pare  eiilumine/  * 

As  the  Knights  fought  for  the  honour  of  their  ladies^  so 

they  often  ventured  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  their 
charms  in  the  lists  of  poetry,  as  well  as  on  the  tented 
field;  and  the  ladies  sometimes  accepted  their  homage, 
and  expressed  their  own  affection  in  strains  no  less  har^ 
monious.  Occasionally  some  noble  dame  would  venture 
on  a  loftier  flight,  and,  like  the  Comtesse  de  Die,  become 
herself  the  chronicler  of  her  Knight^s  gallant  deeds,  tbe 
muse,  whose  heroic  counsels  aimed  at  kindling  in  his 
breast  yet  warmer  aspirations  after  glory  and  renowu. 

We  rarely  meet  with  any  account  of  these  lady  TroulNh 
dours  ;  of  many,  indeed,  the  names  alone  remain ;  and  of 
others  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
scanty  information  as  may  be  gleaned  from  accidental 
allusions,  or  the  general  character  of  their  verses.  Fh>ni 
what  nuble  family  they  were  descended — how  they  mar- 
ried, and  of  what  Knight  or  Troubadour  they  became  tlie 
ideal  objects  of  affection — may  possibly  be  recorded,  but 

*  From  'Gabrielle  de  Verg7,'a  romance^  Ij  Agnes  de  Bnge- 
longne,  XUIth  ceDtniy. 
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seldom  indeed  are  we  fortunate  enoagb  to  discover  more, 

and  in  many  instances  even  these  few  particulars  are 

wanting. 

In  noticing  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  ladies 
who  lived  before  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  I 
commence  with  Cljlbul  d'Amdusb,  of  whom  we  know 

only  that  she  lived,  loved,  and  died  ;  and  one  of  her 
*  Chansons,'  which  has  been  beautifully  translated  by 
lioscoe,  is  given  below.  The  original  may  be  found  in 
the  ^Poeaies  Occitaniques,'  vol.  vii.  p.  32. 

*  Into  what  crael  grief  and  deep  distress 

The  jealous  and  (he  false  have  planged  my  heart, 
Depriving  it,  by  eveiy  treacherous  art, 

Of  all  its  hopes,  of  joy,  and  happiness  1 
For  they  have  ibrced  thee  from  my  arms  to  fly, 

Whom  far  above  this  evil  life  I  prize, 
And  they  have  hid  thee  from  these  loving  ejres ! 

Alas !  with  grief,  and  Ire,  and  rage,  I  die  I 

Yet  they  who  hlame  my  passionate  low  for  tUeei, 

Can  never  teach  my  heart  a  nohler  tlame, 
A  sweeter  liopc  iliau  that  wliich  thrills  my  frame, 

A  love  more  full  of  joy  and  harmony. 
Nor  is  there  one,  not  even  my  deadliest  foe, 

Whom,  speaking  praise  of  thee,  I  do  not  love ; 
2^or  one  so  dear  to  me,  who  would  not  move 

My  wrath,  if  from  his  lips  dispraise  should  flow« 

Fear  not,  fair  love,  my  heart  shall  ever  fail 
In  its  fond  trust.   Fear  not  that  it  will  change 

Its  faitli,  and  to  another  loved  one  range  ; 

Ko  !  tliuugli  a,  huiidied  toiiL!;ues  that  h<  art  usbail ! 
for  love,  who  has  my  heart  ut  his  coimiiuiid, 

Decrees  it  shall  be  faitliful  found  to  thee, 
And  it  shall  he  so !    Oh  !  luid  I  been  free, 

Thou,  who  hast  all  my  heart,  hadst  had  my  hand. 

Love,  so  o'eimastering,  is  my  sonl's  distress 
At  not  beholding  thee,  that  when  I  sing 

Hy  notes  are  lost  in  tears  and  soixowing^ 
Nor  can  my  vene  my  heart's  desives  ezpioM«' 
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Donna  Tiberge  de  Montauzibr,  or  Natibor8»  (the  na  ' 
of  Donua  being  frequently  blended  with  the  namey  and 
thns  formed  into  one  word,)  was  a  native  of  Ptovenoe, 
and  lady  of  the  Castle  of  Seranon.  She  is  described  as 
^  courtoise,  bien  apprise^  avvenente  et  fort  habile,'  cour- 
teoQfi,  well  brought  up»  agreeable,  dever,  and  possessing 
an  especial  talent  for  poetry.  The  subjoined  Chanson, 
0  translated  from  one  given  in  St.  Palaye's  Histoire  dea 
Troubadours,  is  very  pretty  and  feminine : — 

CHANSON. 

'  Sweet  friend,  since  first  I  knew  thy  perfect  love^ 
Each  passing  hour  has  brought  new  dreams  of  thee ; 
No  trembUng  fean  my  heart's  fond  choice  vqpiove, 

I  breathe  no  wish  but  to  be  still  with  thee, 

I  or  hope  and  joy  with  thee,  my  love,  depart, 
Till  thy  return  brings  sunshiue  to  my  heart.' 

The  personal  history  of  the  Comtesse  db  Die,  many 
particulars  of  which  are  given  both  by  Crescimbeni  and 
Saint  Palaye,  is  highly  romantic.  She  lived  about  the 
year  1194,  and  her  nalne  had  already  been  rendered  illus^ 
trious  by  several  ladies  of  high  birth,  beauty,  and  poetic 
fame.  Uer  aunt,  also  a  Comtesse  de  Die,  is  iiainttl 
amongst  the  ladies  composing  a  Court  of  Love  which 
had  been  summoned  to  decide  the  curious  question,  whe- 
ther a  knight's  affection  was  likely  to  be  most  sincere 
when  he  had  seen  the  ^  Dame  de  ses  pens^es,*  or  when  be 
had  not.  Many  of  the  ladies  seem  to  have  inclined  to 
the  latter  opinion,  and  the  story  of  (i(  oifroi  de  Rudel  hu^ 
cited  in  support  of  it.  This  Troubadour  had,  it  is  said, 
heard  such  glowing  reports  of  the  beauty,  courtesy,  and 
various  accomplishments  of  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  that 
he  immediately  became  her  devoted  servant,  and  lost  no 
time  in  embarking  for  Tripoli,  that  he  might  behold  the 
object  of  his  romantic  attachment.  He  was  attacked 
during  the  voyage  by  a  duiigeruu^i  illness,  and  was  more 

than  once  supposed  to  be  dead.   He  lived,  however,  to 
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reach  the  port,  though  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  and 
insensibility.  The  rumour  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  voyage,  spread  through  the  city,  and  the  Coun- 
tess deigned  herself  to  visit  the  ship  on  board  which  he 
lay  dying.  Her  presence  recalled  him  to  consciousness ; 
but  only  for  a  moment,  and  he  expired  in  the  effort  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  her  condescension. 

Little  less  romantic  are  the  circumstances  recorded  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Die  herself.  She  loved,  and  waa  beloved 
by  the  Chevalier  d'Adh^mar,  and  celebrated  in  many  of 
her  canzone  the  exploits  and  chivalric  fame  of  her  lover. 
He,  on  his  part,  proud  of  her  talents  and  affection,  con- 
stantly carried  a  copy  of  her  verses  in  his  bosom,  and 
when  in  the  company  of  knights  and  ladies,  often  be- 
guiled the  time  by  singing  a  few  of  her  couplets  in  his 
own  praise.  One  day,  however,  an  insidious  report 
reached  him  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  illustrious  mistress, 
and  he  fell  sick  with  grief  and  bitterness  of  heart.  The 
comtesse^  on  hearing  of  his  condition,  set  out  at  once  to 
visit  him,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  and  a  noble  train 
of  knights  and  ladies,  hoping  hy  so  distinguished  a  proof 
of  affection  and  fidelity  to  comfort  and  restore  him  to 
health.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  he  lived  but  to  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  this  last  token  of  her  love  and  con- 
stancy,  and  expired  in  her  ai*ms. 

The  only  poems  by  the  Comtesse  de  Die  which  I  have 
seen,  are  written  in  the  ancient  Ronutnce  dialect,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  never  met  with  any  translation 
of  them  into  more  modern  French. 

Marie  pe  France  is  in  every  respect  the  most  famous 
of  these  lady  Troubadours,  and  one,  too,  in  whom  we  justly 
take  a  peculiar  interest,  as  her  poems  are  chiefly  founded 
on  old  British  legends  and  traditions,  and  the  scene  of 
many  of  them  is  laid  in  England,  where  she  herself  ap- 
pears to  have  oftoi  resided.  She  is  supposed  to  have 
been  nearly  connected  with  our  Normau  eovereignsw 
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Marie  is,  properly  speaking,  ratber  a  Trouy^re,  or 
roruance  writer,  than  a  Troubadour,  her  poems  being 
founded  on  popular  tales  and  lais,  preserved  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Bretagne  by  the  Britons  who,  about  the 
year  460,  fled  thitber  from  the  Saxon  invaders  of  their 
own  country.  The  province^  which  had  before  been 
called  Arraorica,  derived  from  them  its  name  of  Bre- 
tagne, or  Brittany.  Though  Marie  ranked  high  amongst 
the  TrooT^res  of  her  time»  her  name  is  mentioned  only 
by  Denys  Pyramos^  and  we  have  no  contemporary  evi- 
dence either  as  to  her  rank  or  lineage.  There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  grounds  for  supposing  her  to  liave  been  the 
daughter  of  Eieanora  of  Aquitaine  and  Louis  Vll.  of 
France.  The  subsequent  marriage  of  Eieanora  with 
Henry  11.  of  England)  would  naturally  bring  Marie,  then 
Countess  of  Champagne,  into  more  intimate  relation  with 
the  adopted  country  of  her  mother,  and  our  poetess  in- 
forms us  that  her  lais  were  written  in  England,  although 
in  the  language  of  the  Norman  conquerors. 

The  following  extract,  transcribed  from  Sharon  Tarnar^s 
History  of  England,  powerfully  supports  the  opinion  just 
expressed  as  to  Marie's  birth  and  family. 

^It  is  at  least  certain  that  Maiy,  Princess  of  France,  did  espouse 
the  Count  of  Champagne,  and  that  her  lord  was  a  great  patron  of 
poets  and  lomanee  writen.  Her  mother,  Eieanora,  was  likewise  a 
great  fiwomer  of  the  l^ubadonra,  and  Marie  was  herself  so  much 
attached  to  the  **gai  science**  as  to  hold  ^^Coars  d'Amour,**  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  qoesdons  submitted  to  her  by  knights  and 
Tmabadonxs.  One  of  these  Courts  was  held  in  the  year  1174  She 
sorviTed  her  husband,  and  died  in  1197.  Thus  our  King  Henry 
IL  was  her  8tep-&llier,  and  bis  sons,  Heniy,  Bicbard,  and  Oeofirej* 
her  half-biothers.  Geoffkey  was  made  Count  of  Bretagne,  and  died 
dnring  his  fkther^s  life-time.  Marie  was  sister  both  to  PhlUp,  the 
reigning  kmg  of  France^  and  to  Richard,  Kmg  of  Ei^land,  and 
stood,  therefore,  in  the  singular  position  of  being  equally  rekted  to 
both  countries,  and  connected  with  the  most  distinguished  person* 
ages  in  each,  and  was,  therefore,  probably  fiimiltar  with  both  Ian- 
guages.'— ^roa  Tkarner^t  History  o/Enylmdt  oook  tL  p.  80& 
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These  dreamstanoes  accord  completely  with  what  Marie 
tells  us  of  herself  in  her  poeras,  iiai  ticulurly  in  the  Epi- 
logue, or  'Conclusion  des  Fables  de  Marie  de  France.' 
This  was  a  French  version  of  Esop*s  fables^  which  had 
been  translated  from  the  Latin  into  English -bj  Henry 
11.)  and  subsequently  into  French  rhymes  by  Marie. 

*  Au  tinimeht  de  cet  escript 
Qu'en  jb'ran9uis  d'Anglez  ai  transcript 
Me  nommeray  par  remembrance ; 
Marie  ay  nom ;  je  suis  de  France 
Eli  France  n^e ;  aiissy  me  crois 
Du  sang  dont  yssirent  les  rois.' 

She  then  continues,  speaking  of  the  reasons  which  had 
first  prompted  her  to  undertake  that  work : — 
*  Far  (pour)  amur  le  eamte  OuiUaume 
Le  plus  raiilaat  de  cest  rojamne 
M'entremit  de  em  Ilvre  feire 
Et  de  I'Angleiz  en  roman  treire. 
Taopet,  apelans  ce  livre 
Qu'il  travailla  et  fist  ^crire 
IM  griec  en  latin  le  turna 
Li  rois  Henris  qui  moult  Tamu 
Le  translata  puis  en  An^ieiz, 
/        Et  jes  I'ai  rime  en  i'lauceisz.' 

[For  love  of  the  Count  William,* 
The  most  Taliaat  in  this  kingdom,  * 
I  hare  attempted  to  make  this  book, 
And  to  torn  it  from  English  Into  the 
Esop  we  call  this  book, 
Which  he  inyented  and  wrote. 
From  Greek  it  was  tamed  into  Latin 
By  King  Heniy,  who  lored  It  much, 
Afterwaxdi  he  toned  it  into  English, 
And  I  have  rhymed  it  in  SVench.] 

The  stories  written  hy  Mane  are  all  Breton  *Lai8,' 
Shti  herself  say? — 

'  Flusieurs  en  ai  ol  (oai)  center 
I^e  Yoil  ( je  ne  veux)  laisser  nea^  oblier 
Runes  en  ai,  et  £ut  diti^' 

*  Probably  WiUiam  Longesp^e,  Earl  of  Salisbniy. 
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She  dedicates  them  to  her  half-brotlier,  Prince  Uenrj^ 
or»  as  some  haye  supposed,  to  King  Henry  III. 

'  En  rhonur  de  vos  (vous)  nobles  Bois, 

Sic  tant  estes  praz  (preoz)  et  corteis  (comtois) 

^  M'eatremis  de  Lai»  assembler. 

*  m  m  m 

Si  TUB  (tous)  les  plaist  ^  reoereir 

Malt  me  fetez  grant  joie  ayeir/ 

That  the  Lais  were  intended  for  English  readers^  is 
scarcely  less  evident,  as  the  FVeneb,  or  Armorican,  words 

introduced  are  frequently  translated  into  that  language. 
In  ilie  ^Lai  du  Bisclaveret,'  Marie  mentions  that  tiie 
English  translate  that  word  *  Garvaf/  or  *  GarwaU,'  (were* 
woir,  bomme-loup;)  and  in  that  'do  Ch%vrefeuiUe»*  she 
also  explains  that  it  is  in  English  '  GoteleT,'  (goat  leaf,)  a 
name»  however,  which  one  cannot  trace  at  all  in  our 
Honeysuckle. 

*  Gotelef  I'apelent  en  Engleiz 

Chevrefoii  le  nnment  (ncnnment)  en  Praaceis*' 

In  the  commencement  of  another  of  the  Lais  it  is  ob- 
served— 

*  Si  Tapelent  en  lur  pais ;  (Breta^e) 
Cdo  est  resiun  (rossignol)  en  f  ranceis, 
£  NihtegaU  en  dreit  Engleis*' 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  the  Lais  are  given  in 
Ellis's  metrical  romances.  They  are  twelve  in  namber, 
and  the  scene  is  very  frequently  laid  in  Britain.  In  the 
Lais  *de  Lanvar  and  *du  Chevrefeuille,*  the  chief  charac- 
•ttTS  are  persons  connected  with  the  court  of  King  Ar- 
thur. Those  entitled  ^du  Chaitevelt  ou  des  quatre  dou- 
leurs/  ^de  Milon,'  and  ^Des  deux  amants,'  have  beeo 
oiten  reproduced  in  various  forms.  The  Lai  of  Eliduc^ 
one  of  the  longest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  interest^ 
ing  of  all,  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  their  genenl 

st^  le. 
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Eiiduc,  a  Breton  knight,  travels  into  England.  The 
favour  shown  him  by  his  sovereign,  one  of  the  kings  of 
'la  petite  Bretagne^'  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  courtiers,  through  \vhose  machinations  Eiiduc,  not- 
withstanding his  own  innocence  and  his  master's  par- 
tiality, is  at  length  treated  by  the  latter  with  so  much 
coldness  that  he  determines  to  quit  the  court  Returning 
in  disgust  to  his  home,  he  there  assembles  his  vassals, 
tells  them  be  has  leaned  the  bitter  truth  of  the  proverh|. 
that  a  man 

*  S'il  est  sages  e  yedzieuz,'  (well  instructed,) 

will  never  *  tence  a  son  charier,'  (dispute  with  his  cart- 
horse,)  nor  trust  to  the  favour  of  kings,  although  he  must 
eTsr  owe 

'Leant^  (loyalty)  ^  son  Seigaur 
Enveii  sea  boas  veiniis  amor.* 

EUdac  leaves  his  wifOf  GuildalueCt  to  govern  in  hia 
abBence,  and  then 

*  Tient  sun  chemin  tut  avant 
A  la  mer  vient,  si  est  passes  ^ 
£a  Toteneis  (?  Totness)  est  anives.' 

And  proceeds  thence  towards  'li^xcestre/  (Exeter,)  where 
lie  renders  important  services  to  the  king^  and  by  hia 
chivalry  and  courtesy  wins  the  affections  of  the  princess, 
his  daughter,  who,  of  course,  is  not  aware  that  he  is  mar- 
ried ahready.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  summoned  by  his 
own  prince  to  return,  and  leaves  Exeter,  promising  the 
beautiful  Guilliadun  to  return  at  a  fixed  time  and  claim 
her  for  hia  bride.  He  does  so,  but  fearing  to  ask  her 
publicly  in  marriage,  he  persuades  her  to  fly  with  him 
by  night  in  a  vessel  which  he  had  provided,  under  the 
escort  of  two  faithful  squires. 

Brfore  they  reach  Bretagne^  Guilliadun  diacovers,  from 
aa  observation  made  by  one  of  these  squirea,  that  Eiiduc 
18  already  married^  and  her  anguish  at  the  discovery 
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throws  ber  into  a  swoon,  which  appears  like  death.  £li« 
due,  on  reaching  land,  places  the  body,  which  loses  no- 
thing of  its  freshness  and  beauty,  in  the  deserted  cell  of 
an  ancient  hermit,  and  returns  to  his  castle,  iirst  kissing 
*  les  oilz  et  la  face,'  and  YO?mig  never  again  to  bear  arms, 
or  to  enter  the  world. 

•  Bele  amief  he  ^<;lainis,  *  mar  me  veisies 
Dnoe  ch^  mar  me  9iwivi8te6  V 

ft 

(pour  ton  malbeur  ta  m'  as  to.  Donee  ehhn  ponr  ton  malheur 

til  m'  as  suivi.) 

The  wife  of  EHduc  is  surprised  at  her  hnsband*B  melan- 
choly, and  at  his  frequent  absences,  for  every  day  he 
visited  the  hermitage,  and  wept  over  the  unfortunate 
Guilliadan.  At  length  she  orders  a  squire  to  watch  and 
follow  him,  and  having  discovered  whither  her  hnsband 
went,  Guiidaluec  herself  takes  advantage  of  Eli  due's 
absence  to  visit  the  hermitage.  While  she  is  gazing  on 
the  body  with  pitying  admiration,  a  little  weasel,  mus^ 
telle,  runs  over  it,  and  is  immediately  killed  by  tlie  squire, 
who  ^iugs  the  dead  apimal  aside.  Presently  another 
enters^  seeking  its  companion,  and  finding  the  dead  body, 
runs  out  and  fetches  a  little  red  flower,  which  it  places 
in  the  creature's  mouth,  atid  thus  restores  it  to  life. 
Guiidaluec  bids  her  squire  seize  the  weasel  as  it  was 
escaping,  takes  the  flower,  and  places  it  within  the  lips 
of  Guilliaduu ;  the  maiden  immediately  revives,  and  re- 
lates her  story  to  the  wife  of  Elidue,  who,  filled  with 
sorrow^  takes  her  under  her  protection«  Ia  ttie  end  of 
the  story,  all  the  thre^  enter  convents,  wherei 

*  *  Mnt  se  pena  ehaseim  poor  sd 
QifiV  sn»^  psf  bele  M 
i;  mat  flrant  tuz  bele  fin.' 

*  Each  took  great  pains  to  serve  G<4  faiXh^  and 

«D^  .]P9d|^,aT^>qlye|id.  „  t  ^ 

(2q  lf€  continned.J^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  (CmUmued.) 

Ma.  Fesbars  agreed  to  spend  the  next  day  in  going  wUh 
his  sister  and  her  husband  to  Traversham.  He  thought 
the  resolution  of  both  would  be  strengthened  by  hie  pre^* 

sence,  and  besides  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Downton,  he  waa 
not  devoid  of  curiosity  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Albinia  would  not  hear  of  staying  at  home ;  in  fact» 
Maurice  suspected  her  of  being  afinid  to  truet  GiMiBgi 
to  his  mercy. 

With  a  trembling  heart  she  left  the  train  at  the  little 
Traversham  station,  making  resolutions  neither  to  be  too* 
angry  with  the  negligent  tutor,  nor  to  show  Gilbert  hom 
much  importance  she  attached  to  ins  illness. 

As  they  walked  into  the  Tillsgey  they  heaid  a  merry' 
clamour  of  tongues^  and  presently  met  five  or  mx  lively 
fresh-looking  boys,  and,  a  few  paces  behind  them^  Miv 
Downton. 

*  Ah  !*  he  exdaimedt  ^  I  am  glad  you  are  come;  I 
would  have  written  yesterday,  but  that  I  Ibund  your  boy 
had  done  so.   I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  him^  oheiied 

up  about  himself.  I  will  turn  back  with  you.  You  go 
on.  Price.  Tiiey  are  setting  out  for  one  of  HuUah's 
dasseSy  so  we  shall  have  the  house  clear.' 

'I  hope  there  is  not  much  amiss  T  said  Mr.  KendaL 

*  A  tedious  cold,*  said  the  tutor ;  <  but  Lee  assmw  nm 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  his  chest,  and  I  do 
believe  he  would  not  cough^half  so  much)  if  he  were  nel 
always  watphing  himself.' 

'  Who  has  been  attending  him  V 

*  Lee^  the  union  doctor  $  a  very  good  mai^  with  a  large 
family,*  (Albinia  could  have  beaten  him,)  'and  a  very  fair 
country  practi':ioner.    Indeed/  he  continued,  perceiving 
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Bome  dissatisfied  locks,  ^  tliink  yon  will  find  that  a  little 

change  is  aU  that  he  wants/ 

*  I  hope  you  can  give  a  good  account  of  him  in  other 
respects  ?\8aid  Mr.  KendaL 

^  Oh  !  yes,  in  every  way  ;  he  is  the  most  good-natured 
lad  in  the  world,  and  quite  the  new  boys'  friend.  Perhaps 
he  has  been  a  little  more  sentimental  of  late,  but  that 
may  be  only  from  being  rather  out  of  order.  I'll  call 
him/ 

The  last  words  were  spoken  as  they  entered  the  par- 
aonage^  where  he  was  conducting  them  into  a  very 
bachelor-looking  drawing-room,  when  the  dreariness 
struck  him,  and  he  said,  ^  No  I  it  is  too  cold  here  ;  ALrs. 
Kendal  will  not  mind  coming  in  herey'  and  opening 
another  door,  he  said,  ^  Herei  Kendal,  here's  a  new  pre- 
scription for  you/ 

Albinia  had  a  momentary  view  of  a  tabby«cat  and 
Idtten,  a  Tolume  of  poetry,  a  wiry*haired  terrier,  and 
Gilbert,  all  lying  promiscuously  on  the  hearth-rug,  before 
the  two  last  leaped  up»  the  one  to  bark,  and  the  other  to 
eome  forward  with  outstretched  hand,  and  glad  oonnte-  * 
nance. 

He  looked  flushed  and  languid,  but  the  roaring  Are  and 
close  room  might  account  for  that ;  there  was  nothing 
hectic  in  his  complexion ;  and  though,  when  the  subject 
was  mentioned,  he  gave  a  short  uncoiDibrtable  cough, 
Albinia's  mind  was  so  far  relieved,  that  she  was  in  doubt 
with  whom  to  be  angry,  and  prepared  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  should  her  brother  think  him  too  well. 
.  The  three  gentlemen  went  away  together,  and  Gilbert, 
grasping  her  hand,  gave  way  to  one  of  his  effusions  of 
affection — *  so  kind  to  come  to  him — he  knew  he  had  her 
to  trust  to,  whatever  happened ' — and  he  leant  his  cheek 
on  his  hand  in  a  melanchidy  mood. 

*  Don't  be  so  piteous,  Gibbie,'  she  said.  'Ton  were 
quite  right  to^  t^Il  uc^  you  were  not  well,  only  you  ueed 
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not  have  been  so  very  doleful ;  I  don't  like  papa  to  be 
frightened.' 

*  I  thoDght  it  was  no  use  to  go  on  in  this  way/  said 

Gilbert,  with  a  cough  ;  *  it  was  the  old  thing  over  again, 
and  iiubody  would  believe  I  had  anything  the  matter 
with  me/ 

And  he  commenced  a  formidable  catalogue  of  symptoms 
which  filled  her  with  dismay^  and  satisfied  her  that  Man- 
rice  would  think  him  fully  justified.    Jnst  at  a  point 

where  it  was  not  easy  to  know  what  next  to  say,  the 
kitten  began  to  play  tricks  with  her  mother's  tail,  and 
thereupon  a  happy  diversion  was  made ;  Gilbert  began 
to  exhibit  the  various  drolleries  of  the  animals^  to  explain 
the  friendship  between  dog  and  cat»  and  to  leave  off 
cou<^hing:  as  he  related  anecdotes  of  their  sagacity ;  and 
finally,  when  the  gentlemen  returned,  laughing  was  the 
first  sound  they  heard,  and  Mrs*  Kendal  was  found  sitting 
on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  a  game  at  play  with  the  live 
stock. 

They  had  come  to  fetch  her  to  see  the  church  and 
schools,  and  on  going  out,  she  found  that  Mr.  Ferrars  had 
moved  and  carried  that  Gilbert  should  be  taken  home  at 
once^  andy  on  the  way,  be  shown  to  a  very  able  physician 
at  the  oonnty  town.  From  this  she  gathered  that  Maurice 
was  compassionate,  and  though,  of  course,  he  would  make 
no  such  admission  to  her,  she  had  reason  afterwards  to 
believe  that  he  had  shown  Mr.  Downton  that  Gilbert's 
health  ought  to  have  met  with  a  shade  more  attention 
than  he  had  bestowed.  The  magnanimity  of  Alhinia'a 
politeness  to  the  tutor  was  an  amusing  sight. 

With  Gilbert  wrapped  up  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  they  set 
off,  and  fortunately  found  the  doctor  at  home.  Albinia  could 
not  have  desired  a  more  satisfactory  visit,  for  it  gave  her 
a  triumph  over  her  brother,  without  too  much  anxiety  for 
the  future.  The  physidan  at  once  detected  the  long-past 
iiyury  to  the  lungs  left  by  an  attack  that  Gilbert  had  6uf<^ 
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tmH  from  in  his  first  EngUsh  winter,  wd  httd  soateely 

outgrown  when  Albinia  first  knew  him.  The  recent  cold 
bad  80  far  renewed  the  evil^  that  thovgfa  no  diaeaae 
actually  existed,  tbe  coogfa  mnst  be  watched,  and  all  ex- 
posure avoided  ;  in  fact,  a  license  for  petting  to  any  extent 
was  bestowed,  and  therewith  every  hope  of  recovery. 

Albinia  and  her  am  sat  in  their  comers  of  the  carriage 
in  secret  satisfaction,  while  Mr,  Kendal  related  tbe  doc- 
tor's opinion  to  Mr.  Ferrars ;  bat  one  of  them,  at  least, 
was  «|jiprepared  for  the  summing-up.  ^  Under  the  eir- 
eamstances,  Gilbert's  destination  is  most  fortunate.  A 
few  years  in  your  native  climate  will  quite  set  you  up.* 

*  Oh  I  but  he  is  too  old  for  Haileybury/  boret  out 
Albinia,  in  her  oonstematbn. 

^  Nearly  old  enough  for  John  Kendal's  bank,  eh,  Gil- 
bert ?* 

^Oh  r  eried  Albink,  <pray  donH  let  na  talk  of  that 

while  poor  Gilbert  is  so  ill.' 

^  Hm  ?'  said  Mr.  Kendal  with  interrogative  surprise, 
and  almost  displeasuore,  and  no  more  was  said. 

Albiiiia  felt  guilty,  as  she  remembered  that  she  had  no 
mofe  intended  to  betray  her  dislike  to  the  scheme,  than  to 
gratify  Gilbert  by  calling  him  'so  ilL'  Aristocratic  and 
militflnry,  she  had  no  lore  Ibr  tbe  monied  interest,  and  had 
so  sedulously  impressed  on  her  friends  that  Mr.  Kendal 
had  been  in  the  Civil  S(»rvice,  and  quite  unconnected 
with  the  buk,  that  Mr«  Eerrars  had  told  her  she  thonght 
his  respectability  depeoded  on  it;  and  now  she  was 
ashamed  that  her  brother  should  hear  her  give  way  again 
in  so  inexpeditmt  a.  manner  to  the  weakness. 

Gilbert  beeame  the  moat  talkative  of  the  party,  as  they 
drew  near  home,  and  he  was  the  first  to  spring  out  and 
open  the  hall  door,  displaying  his  two  sisters  harnessed 
tandem*fashion  with  pack-thread,  and  driven  at  fnll  speed 
down-stairs  by  little  Maurice,  armed  with  the  veritable 
carriage  whip !    The  next  moment  it  was  thrown  down. 
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with  a  rapturous  shoot,  and  jUaarice  was  lost  to  eyery- 

tliing  but  his  brother! 

*  Oh !  girls,  how  could  you  let  liim  serve  you  so/  began 
the  horrified  Albinia*  'Sophj  will  be  laid  up  for  a 
week!' 

^ Never  mind/  said  Sophy,  dropping  on  a  chair,  'poor 
little  fellow,  he  wished  it  so  much  !* 

^  I  tried  to  stop  ber,  Mamma,'  said  Lucy,  '  but  she  will 
do  as  Maurice  pleases*' 

^  See,  this  is  the  way  they  will  spoil  my  boy,  the  instant 
my  back  is  tamed  V  sdd  Albinia,  looking  half-piteous, 
half-amused  towards  her  brother  and  husband.  *  What's 
the  use  of  all  I  can  do  with  him,  if  everyone  else  will 
and  be  his  bond-slave!  I  do  believe  Sophy  would  let 
liim  kill  her,  if  he  asked  her !' 

'  It  is  no  real  kindness,'  said  Mr.  KendaL  *  iDheir  good- 
nature ought  not  to  go  beyond  reason.' 

The  elder  Maurice  could  hardly  help  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  WeU  did  he  know  that  Mr.  Kendal  would 
have  joined  the  team  if  such  had  been  the  ^ill  of  that 
sovereign  in  scarlet  merino^  who  stood  with  otie  hand  in 
Gilbert's,  and  the  whip  in  the  other. 

*  Come  here,  Maurice,'  quoth  Albinia  ;  *  put  down  the 
whip,'  and  she  extracted  it  from  his  grasp,  with  grave 
resolution,  against  which  he  made  no  struggle,  gave  it  to 
Lucy  to  be  put  away,  and  seated  him  on  her  knee.  *  Now 
listen,  Maurice  ;  poor  sister  Sophy  is  tired,  and  you  are 
never  to  make  a  horse  of  her.    Do  you  hear  T 

*  Tes,'  said  Maurice^  fidgetting. 

^Mind,  if  ever  yon  make  a  horse  of  Sophy,  Mamma 
will  put  you  into  the  black  cupboard.   You  understand  T 

*  Sophy  shan't  be  horse,'  said  Maurice.  *  Sophy 
naughty,  lazy  horse.    Boy  Las  Gibbie — ' 

*  There's  gratitude,  said  Mr.  Ferrars,  as  ^Boy'  slid  off 
his  mamma's  knee,  stood  on  tiptoe  to  puU  the  door  open, 
and  ran  after  Gilbert  to  grandmamma's  room. 
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*  Yes,'  said  Albinia ;  *  no  one  is  grateful  for  serviees 
beyond  all  reason.  So,  Sophy,  mind,  into  the  cupboard 
he  goes,  the  very  next  time  yon  are  so  siUjr  as  to  be  a 
horse.' 

*  To  punish  which  of  them  ?*  asked  her  brother. 

^  Sophy  knows,'  said  Albinia,  with  an  arch  motion  of 
her  head,  and  sweet  smile.  *  Poor  child  I  she  is  fagged 
to  death  !' 

*But  oh  !  Mamma,  teU  us  about  Gilbert,'  said  Liucy. 

Albinia  told  the  history  to  them,  and  again  to  Mia. 
Meadows,  who  needed  much  cheering  and  reassuring. 
She  had  lost  her  only  son,  another  Gilbert,  in  decline, 
and.  she  looked  upon  her  grandson  as  doomBd  ;  but 
Albinia  had  a  rare  power  of  coaxing  and  soothing  her, 
and  brought  her  at  last  into  better  spirits,  and  confidence 
in  timely  precautions.  Listening  to  these  consolations 
entirely  reassured  Lucy,  but  Sophy's  countenancse  con- 

tinued  so  mournful,  that  Albinia  feared  that  a  fit  of  gloom 
was  impending,  and  was  relieved  to  find  that  a  confession 
was  coming  in  its  stead. 

Sophy  was  very  miserable.    Sarah  Anne  Drury  bad 
been  caUing,  and  on  healing  of  Gilbert^s  indisposition, 
had  favoured  them  with  more  of  *  mamma's  remariis'  than 
Sophy  could  endure.    By  way  of  counteracting  grand- 
mamma's alarms,  she  had  declared  'it  was  all  Gilbert's 
nonsense;*  and  when  n^lect  of  his  health  had  been 
ascribed  to  Mrs.  Kendal,  she  had  indignantly  told  Sarah 
Anne  that  her  mother  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  had  no 
business  to  interfere.    Sarah  Anne  had  fretfully  declared 
that  Mrs.  Kendal  had  set  the  whole  family  against  their 
old  friends,  Sophy  bad  never  been  the  .same  siiu  (3  she 
came.   In  fact,  Sophy  had  found  all  her  own  inherent 
besetting  sins  charged  upon  her  step-mother,  and  was  in 
agonies  at  the  injury  which  she  fancied  herself  inflicting 
on  her. 

^  My  dear  V  said  Albinia,  *  don't  yon  know  that  if  a 
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royal  tiger  were  to  eat  ap  your  Cousin  Jolm  in  India,  the 
Dmries  would  say  Vrs,  Kendal  always  let  the  tigers  run 

about  loose.* 

Sophy  could  not  smile. 

*  Nor  am  I  sure  that  your  faults  are  not  my  fault.  I 
helped  you  to  be  more  exclusive  and  intolerant,  and  I 
am  sure  I  tried  your  temper,  when  I  did  not  know  what 

was  the  matter  with  you — * 

*No — no,'  said  the  choked  voice*  It  would  have  been 
an  immense  comfort  to  cry,  or  even  to  be  able  to  return 
the  kiss;  but  she  was  a  great  deal  too  wretched  to  be 
capable  of  any  demonstration,  physically  exhausted  by 
bein<]:  driven  about  all  day  by  Miuirice,  mentally  worn  out 
by  the  attempts  to  be  amiable,  which  had  degenerated  into 
wrangling,  full  of  remorse  for  having  made  light  of  her 
brother^s  illness,  and,  for  that  reason,  persuaded  that  she 
was  to  be  punished  by  seeing  it  become  fatal.  Not  a 
word  of  all  this  did  she  say,  but,  dejected  and  silent,  her 
eyes  swelling  with  unshed  tears,  she  spent  the  evening  in 
a  lonely  comer  of  the  drawing-room,  gazing  as  if  for  the 
last  time  at  her  brother;  who,  in  the  full  pleasure  of 
returning  home,  and  greatly  enjoying  his  invalid  privi- 
leges, was  discussing  the  projected  iuiprovements  with  all 
the  zest  and  importance  of  tlie  proprietor. 

Talking  at  last  brought  back  his  cough  with  real 
Tiolence,  and  he  was  sent  to  bed  ;  Albinia  went  up  with 
Iiim  to  see  that  his  fire  burnt,  and  that  all  was  comfort- 
able. He  set  Mr.  Ferrars's  pretty  drawinsr  of  the  alms- 
houses over  his  mantel-shelf.  *I  shall  nail  it  up  to-mor- 
row,' he  said.  ^  I  alwaya  wanted  a  picture  here,  and  that's 
a  jolly  one  to  look  to.' 

*It  would  hr.  a  beautiful  beginning,*  she  said.  ^Ithink 
your  life  would  go  the  better  for  it,  Gibbie.' 

*  I  suppose  old  Nurse  would  be  too  grand  for  one,'  he 
said,  ^but  I  should  like  to  have  her  so  near  !  And  yon 
must  mind  and  keep  old  Mrs.  Baker  out  of  the  Union  for  it.* 
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'How  she  will  enjoy  having  a  house  to  herself!* 

*  And  that  famous  old  blind  sailor  I*  continued  Gilbert. 

^  I  shall  put  him  up  a  bench  to  sit  in  the  sun,  and  spin  his 

yams  on,  and  tell  him  to  think  himself  at  Greennich.' 
*My  dear^but  that  was  a  terrible  cough — jou  must 

not  ^ay  another  word  to  uight;  1  ana  sure  it  hurt  ;^ou 

very  much.* 

^  But  1  say,  Mrs.  Kendal— one  minute — let  all  the  old 
men  have  tobacco  once  a — * 

'  He  could  not  finish,  and  Albinia  went  down,  only 

afraid  that  hia  being  so  veiy  good  was  a  symptom  of 
decline. 

Sophy  was  far  from  well  in  the  morning,  and  Albinia 
kept  her  up-staira,  and  sent  her  godfather  to  make  her  a 
Tisit.   He  always  did  ber  good  ;  he  knew  how  to  probe 

deeply,  and  help  her  to  speak,  and  he  gave  her  advice 
with  more  experience  than  his  sister,  and  more  encourage- 
ment than  her  father. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  ber  to  find  that  be  thought 
she  bad  made  real  progress.  Nor  would  he  by  any  means 
listen  to  her  dreary  fancy,  that  her  slips  proved  that  her 
better  feelings  had  been  all  self-deception — the  help,  the 
support,  and  her  own  participation  in  it,  were  real,  he 
said,  and  tbe  trial  to  ber  faitb  was  to  cling  to  her  trust 
in  them  even  when  she  believed  herself  too  dry,  and  hard, 
and  morose,  to  have  ever  felt  at  all.  Pray,  and  then  set 
aside  all  self-contemplation,  was  his  advice  ;  go  to  occupa- 
tion of  any  sort,  however  trifling,  to  keep  herself  from 
brooding;  manfully  bear  down  outward  demonstration, 
and  ever  stretch  forward  to  what  was  before. 

Sophy  said  little,  but  her  eyes  had  a  softened  look  of 
grave  hope. 

'  One  good  thing  about  Sophy,'  said  Mr.  Ferrars  to  bis 
sister,  'is,  that  she  will  never  talk  her  feelings  to  death.* 

*A  good  thing!  That  reserve  is  my  great  pain.  I 
don't  get  at  the  real  being  once  in  six  months.' 
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*  So  much  the  better  for  people  living  together.* 

^  Well,  I  was  thinking  that  you  and  I  are  a  great  deal 
more  intimate  and  confidential  when  we  meet  now,  than 
we  used  to  be  when  we  were  always  together.* 

*  People  can't  be  often  contideutial  from  the  innermost 
when  thej  live  together/  said  Maurice.  ' 

*  Since  I  have  been  a  Kendal,  snch  has  been  my  ex- 
perience.' 

*It  was  the  ^^:ime  before,  only  we  concealed  it  by  an 
upper  surface  of  chatter,'  said  Maurice.  As  iron  sharp- 
eneth  iron,  so  doth  a  man  the  countenance  of  his  friend 
bat  if  the  mutual  sharpening  went  on  without  intermis* 
sion,  both  irons  would  wear  away,  and  no  work  would  be 
done.  Aren't  you  coming  with  rae  ?  Edmund  is  going 
to  drive  me  to  Woodside  to  meet  the  pony-carriage  from 
home.' 

wish  I  could ;  but  you  see  what  happens  when  I  go 

out  pleasuring 

*Well,  you  can  take  one  element  of  mischief  with 
you — that  imp,  Maurice.' 

*  Ye— es.  Papa  would  like  it,  if  you  do.' 

*  I  should  like  you  to  come  on  worse  terms.' 

*  Very  well  then  ;  and  Sophy  is  safe ;  I  had  already 
asked  Genevieve  to  come  and  read  to  her  this  afternoon. 
It  is  a  great  treat  to  Genevieve  to  be  obliged  to  read  any 
new  book,  and  the  two  girls  are  growing  excellent  friends. 
If  Gilbert  can  spare  me,  I  will  go.' 

Gilbert  certainly  did  not  want  her,  and  begged  Lucy 
not  to  think  of  staying  iiuloors  on  his  account.  He  was 
presently  left  in  solitary  possession  of  the  drawing-room, 
whereupon  he  rose,  settled  his  brown  locks  at  the  glass, 
arranged  his  tie,  brushed  his  cufis,  leisurely  walked  up* 
stairs,  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  morning-room, 
meekly  asking,  ^Mayl  come  in?'  with  a  cough  at  each 
end  of  the  sentence. 

*  Oh  1  Gilbert !'  cried  his  anxious  sister,  starting  up. 
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*Are  you  come  to  see  me?  and  she  would  have  wheeled 
round  her  father's  arm-chair  for  him,  but  Genevieve  was 
beforehand  with  her,  and  he  sank  into  it,  exhausted  with 
the  exertion^  saying  pathetically,  *  Ah  1  thank  you,  Miaa 
Dorand ;  yon  are  come  to  a  perfect  hospital.  Oh  I  this 
is  too  much,'  as  Genevieve  further  gave  him  a  footstool, 
and  set  a  cuaLion  behind  him.  *0h!  no,  thank  you, 
Sophy,'  for  she  would  have  handed  Genevieve  her  own 
pillow  for  his  further  support;  *this  is  delightful!'  re- 
clining pathetically  in  his  chair.  ^  Miss  Durand  has  made 
me  most  luxurious  !    This  is  not  like  Traversham.* 

*  Where  they  would  not  believe  he  was  ill !'  said  Sophy, 
recurring  indignantly  to  her  own  version  of  the  storyt 
which  she  bad  just  been  relating  to  Genevieve. 

*I  hope  be  does  not  look  so  very  ill,' said  Genevieve 
cheerfully,  but  this  rather  hurt  the  Iccliiigs  of  hot\\  sister 
and  brother,  the  one  said,  *  Oh  !  but  he  is  terribly  pale  ;* 
the  other  coughed,  and  said,  ^  Looks  are  deceitful.' 

*  That  is  the  Tery  reason,'  said  Genevieve.  *  You  don't 
look  deceitful  enough  to  be  so  ill — so  ill  as  Miss  Sophie 
fears  ;  now  you  aie  at  home,  and  well  cared  ibr,  you  will 
soon  be  welL' 

^  Care  would  have  prevented  it  ail,*  said  Sophy. 

'And  not  brought  me  borne  V  said  Gilbert.  ^ Home  is 
home  on  any  terms.  No  one  there  had  the  least  idea  a 
fellow  could  ever  be  unw      or  out  ot  spirits  !' 

*AhI  you  must  have  been  ill,'  cried  his  sister,  ^you 
who  never  used  to  be  miserable  1' 

Gilbert  gave  a  sigh.  *  They  were  such  mere  boys be 
said. 

*  Monsieur  votre  Precepteur?^  asked  Genevieve,  with 
an  odd  merry  laugh. 

^  Ah  I  he  was  otherwise  occupied  !' 

*  There  is  some  mystery  beneath,'  said  Genevi&ye,  tarn- 
ing  to  Sophy,  who  thus  perceiving  what  was  meant  ex- 
claimed abruptly,  *  Oh  !  is  he  in  love  ?' 
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*  Sophy  goes  to  the  pointy'  said  Gilberti  8iiiili]ig»  the 
pictare  of  languid  comfort ;  ^but  I  own  there  are  sus- 
picious circumstances.    He  always  has  a  photograph  in 

his  pocket,  and  Price  has  seen  him  looking  at  it.' 

Ah  1  depend  upon  it,  Miss  Sopbj,  it  is  all  a  romance 
of  these  young  gentlemen/  said  Geneviive^  turning  to 
her  with  a  droll  provoking  air  of  confidence ;  ^  ce pauvre 
Monsieur  had  the  portrait  of  his  sister  !* 

*  Catch  me  carrying  Sophy's  face  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket,'  cried  Gilbert,  forgetting  his  languor. 

*  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Gilbert,'  laughed  Grenevi^ve. 
*Bnt  he  has  had  the  carpenter  to  look  over  the 

house.' 

*  Well,  so  has  Mr.  Kendal.* 

'  Yes,  and  he  did  not  betbre  he  was  married,'  observed 
Sophy. 

'  And,'  continued  Gilbert,  *  he  writes  letters  every  day, 
and  won't  let  any  of  us  put  them  into  the  post  for  him ; 

but  we  know  the  direction  begins  with  Miss — * 

'  Oh  !  the  curious  boys !'  cried  Genevieve.  *  Never 
talk  of  ladies,  never  abuse  Bay  ford  again.  If  I  could 
only  hint  to  this  poor  tutor  to  let  them  read  Miss  Down- 
ton  on  one !' 

'I  assure  you,'  cried  Gilbert,  starting  up,  so  that 
all  his  cushions  tell  on  the  floor,  'Price  has  laid  a  bet 
that  she's  an  heiress  with  forty  thousand  pounds  and 
red  hair/ 

*  Mr.  Price  is  an  impertinent !   I  hope  yon  will  inform 

me  how  he  looks  when  he  is  the  loser.' 

*  But  he  has  seen  her  !  He  met  Mr.  Downton  last 
Christmas  in  Regent  Street,  in  a  swell  carriage^  with  a 
lady  with  such  carrots,  he  thought  her  bonnet  was  on 
fire;  and  Mr.  Downton  never  saw  Price,  though  he 
bowed  to  him  ;  and  you  know  nobody  would  mairy  a 
woman  with  red  hair  unless  she  was  an  lieiress.' 

^Miss  Sophy,'  whispered  Genevieve,  'prepare  for  a 
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red-haired  sister-in-law.  I  predict  tbaft.eTeiy  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  respectable  Mn  Downton  will  marry  ladies 
with  lively  chestnut  locks.' 

*  What,  you  think  me  so  mercenary,  Genevieve  ?'  said 
Gilbert,  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  injury, 

'I  only  hope  to  see  this  school-boy  logic  well  re- 
venged!' said  Genevieve.  ^Mrs.  Price  shall  have  loeka 
of  orange  red,  and  for  Mrs.  Gilbert  Kendal — ah!  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  her  having  a  paler  shade — 
sandy  gold.' 

'No,'  said  Gilbert,  speaking  slowly,  turning  round  his 
eyes.  'I  could  tell  you  what  Mrs.  G.  Kendal's  hair 
will  be— ' 

Genevieve  tlionght  he  was  looking  for  bis  cushions, 
picked  them  up,  and  deftly  re-settled  them,  while  Sophy 
exclaimed,  *  Oh !  tell  us,  Gilbert.' 

'  Shall  I  ?'  he  said  Umguidly.  '  Well,  at  least  there 
will  be  no  gold  in  her  hair* 

•Well,'  said  his  sister,  'I  am  sure  if  I  was  a  man,  I 
would  never  stop  looking  till  I  found  someone  ej^ctly  like 
mamma  !    And  pray  let  her  be  tall,  Gilbert  V 

^  Talll  I  detest  tall  women  1  No^  no^  aofflething  light, 
like  a  beneficent  fairy/ 

Genevieve,  who  had  been  re-arranging  his  cushions 
here  moved  aside,  saying,  in  a  different  tone,  *  Yes,  good 
morning,  Mr.  KendaL' 

'  Going  \  why  you  came  to  read  to  me,  Genevieve,'  ex- 
claimed Sophy. 

*  Ah  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  been  interrupting  you 
all  this  time,'  cried  Gilbert,  '  I  never  meaut  to  disturb 
you.    Pray  let  me  listen.* 

^  Mr.  Gilbert  Kendal  does  not  understand  Freoelu'  said 
'  G^eviive ;  *  it  had  better  be  for  another  time.' 

*  I  know  more  BVeneh  than  you  imagine,'  said  Gilbert ; 
and  he  and  his  sister  pleaded  so  earnestly  agaiaj^t  her 
going,  that  shQ  took  up  her.  book,  and. read,  whiie  UiU>^ 
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resamed  his  reclining  attitude,  with  half-closed  evf*?, 
listening  to  the  sweet  iutooatiooSy  and  pretty  reliueci  ac- 
cent of  the  aneien  riff  me* 

Sophy  enjoyed  this  exceedingly,  she  made  it  her  especial 
occu^mtion  to  take  care  oi  Gilbert,  and  enter  into  his  lire- 
aide  anmseinentSt  Thia  mdiaposition  bad  drawn  the  two 
Btill  nearer  t<^ther,  and  esaentially  unlike  aa  they  were, 
their  two  characters  seemed  to  he  fitting  well  one  into  the 
other.  Uis  sentiment  accorded  with  iier  strain  of  romance, 
and  they  read  a  great  quantity  of  poetry  together,  and 
had  numerous  discussions  as  they  sat  over  the  fire  to- 
gether, growing  constantly  into  greater  intimacy  and  con- 
fidence. Sophy  waited  on  him,  and  watched  htm  per« 
petnally,  and  her  assiduity  was  imparting  to  her  a  >(tl'tiu'>s 
and  warmth  quite  new  to  her,  while  the  constant  occupa** 
tion  kept  affronts  and  Texsitions  out  of  her  aight,  and 
made  her  a  most  amiable  person  through  that  long  con- 
tinued wintry  spring. 

Gilbert's  health  improved  on  the  whole,  though  with 
Tieissitodea  that  enforced  the  necessity  of  prudence.  Rash 
when  tolerably  well,  and  desponding  at  each  renewal  of 
illness,  he  was  not  an  easy  patient  to  manage,  but  he  waa 
always  so  gentle,  grateful  and  obliging,  that  he  donUy 
endeared  himself  to  the  whole  household.  It  was  no 
novelty  for  him  to  be  devoted  to  bis  step-mother  and  hia 
little  brother,  but  he  was  likewise  very  kind  to  Lucy,  and 
spent  much  time  in  helping  iu  her  pursuits;  he  was  be- 
coming companionable  to  his  father,  and  could  play  att 
chess  sufficiently  well  to  be  a  worthy  antagonist  in  Mr. 
Kendal's  scientific  and  interminable  games  ;  and  \\v  would 
likewise  most  good  naturedly  play  at  backgammon  with 
pandmamma,  and  could  entertain  her  for  hours  together 
by  hstening  to  her  long  stories  of  the  old  l^i^}  ford  world. 
He.  was  a  most  especial  favourite  in  her  little  society,  and. 
woald  often  take  a  band  at  cards  if  one  waa  wanted  to 
iBdke  up  a  rubber  ;  ns^,  even  when  not  absolutely  r^uired. 
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he  was  very  apt  to  bestow  his  countenance  upon  the  little 
parties^  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  as  a 
great  man,  and  which,  at  least,  had  the  advantage  of 

making  a  vuriatioo  in  his  imprisonment  during  the  east 
wiiuls. 

Madame  Belmarch^  and  her  daughter  and  grandchild 
were  sometimes  of  the  panyy  and  on  these  occasions,  Sophy 
always  claimed  Genevieve's  company,  and  usually  sue* 

ceeded  in  carrying  her  off,  when  Gilbert  would  often  join 
them.  The  books  and  prints  which  they  had  to  show  her 
were  the  greatest  treat  imaginablcy  Gilbert  had  a  beautiful 
illustrated  copy  of  Longfellow's  poems,  a  parting  gift  from 
a  fellow-pupil,  and  evening  after  evening  the  engravings 
and  the  reading  '  Evangeline '  were  their  enjoyment,  while 
as  regularly  Gilbert  proffered-  the  loan  of  the  book,  and 
she  as  regularly  refused  it,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  little 
gentle  insinuations  of  the  pleasure  it  would  have  given 
him  to  know  that  any  book  of  his  was  in  her  hands.  Gil- 
bert had  never  had  mdch  of  the  school-boy  manner  about 
him,  and  he  was  now  adopting  a  gentle,  rather  pathetic 
tonei  at  which  Albinia  was  apt  to  laughy  but  in  her  ab- 
sence was  often  verging  upon  tendresse^  especially  with 
Genevieve.  She,  however,  by  her  perfect  simplicity  and 
lively  banter,  always  nipped  the  bud  of  his  sentiment  ; 
she  had  known  him  from  a  child,  and  never  lost  the  sense 
of  being  his  elder^  treating  him  somewhat  as  a  boy  to  be 
played  with.  Perfectly  aware  of  her  own  position,  her 
demeanour,  frank  and  gracious  as  it  was,  had  something 
in  it  which  kept  in  check  other  Bayford  youths  less  gentle- 
manlike than  Gilbert  Kendal.  If  she  never  forgot  that 
she  was  a  dancing  master's  daughter,  she  never  let  anyone 
else  forget  that  she  was  a  lady. 

When  the  house  building  began,  Gilbert  had  a  whole- 
some occupation,  saving  his  tather  some  trouble  and — not 
quite  so  much  expense  by  overlooking  the  workmen  in 
canying  out  Mr.  FerrarsV  plans.  Mr.  Kendal  was  glad 
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to  be  spared  giving  order-s  and  speaking  to  people,  and 
wouki  -always  rather  be  overcharged,  than  be  at  the  pains 
of  bargaining  or  iaquiring.  '  It  was  Gilbert's  own  house,' 
he  iaidy '  and  it  was  good  for  the  boj  to  take  interest  in  it| 
and  not  be  too  moch  interfered  with/  So  the  bay  window 
and  the  conservator}'^  were  some  degrees  grander  than 
I^Ir.  Ferrars  bad  proposed,  but  all  was  excused  by  the 
pleasure  and  experience  they  afforded  Gilbert,  and  it  was 
very  droll  to  see  Maurice  following  him  aboqt  after  th^ 
workmettt  watching  them  most  knowingly,  and  deep  in 
mischief  at  every  opportunity.  Once  he  had  been  up  to 
his  knees  in  a  tempting  b lancman^er 'lilm  lake  of  lime, 
many  times  bad  be  hammered  or  cut  his  finger«»  and  once 
hiA  iegp  had  gone  through  the  new  drawing-room  ceiiingi 
where  he  hung  by  the  petdeoats  screaming  tiU  rescued  hj 

his  brother  iVum  the  nearest  beam.  lie  wure  a  miniature 
brown-paper  cap,  hammered  his  beloved  wooden  horse  till 
he  split  it  beyond  the  power  of  repair,  almost  broke  hi* 
little  heart  ow  hie  old  fmndf  but  rqjeeted  as  an  iigury  an 
equally  spotted  monster  brought  home  to  console  him,  and 
ended  by  confiding  to  Gilbert  that  '  poor  handsome  horse 
was  gone  dead,  so  Boy  would  not  be  a  horse  soldier  like 
Unde  WiUiam,  hut  a  knock*knock»  like,  hia  dear  old 
Edwards.* 

Gilbert's  destination  was  the  more  pressing  constdera^ 

tion,  especially  as  Mr.  Downtoa  verified  the  boy's  predic- 
tions by  writing  to  announce  his  intended  marriagey  on 
which  accouat  be  should  give  up  popila  at  midsummer. 
So  triumphant  was  Gilbert  that  he  was  caught  in  the  halli 
regardless  of  cough  and  east  wind,  setting  out  to  tell 
Genevieve,  and  insist  on  his  corollary  af  heiress-ship  and 
red  hair,  and  when  be  could  not  go  himself,  he  sent  Sgpbjf 
with  orders  to  bring  her  home  to  hear  the  news,  a  mission 
in  which  Sophy  fiulnd^  amd  oolj  forestalled  Qilberfa 
piarket 

Tile  boy  was  past  seventeen,  and  it  was  t^m^  to  decif^ 
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on  his  profession.  Albinia  had  virtuously  abstained  from 
any  hint  adverse  to  the  firm  of  Kendal  and  Kendal, 
for  she  knew  it  hurt  her  husband's  feelings  to  hear  any 
disparagement  of  the  country  where  he  had  sprat  some  of 
his  happiest  years.  He  was  fond  of  his  cousins,  and  knew 
that  they  would  give  his  son  a  safe  and  happy  home,  and 
guard  him  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  an  Indian 
Ufe,  and  he  believed  that  the  climate  was  exactly  what 
was  needed  for  the  establishment  of  his  health* 

Sophy  fired  at  the  idea.  Her  constant  studj  of  the 
subject  and  her  vivid  imagination  had  taken  the  place  of 
memory,  which  could  supply  notiiing  but  the  glow  of 
colouring  and  the  dazzling  haze  which  enveloped  all  the 
forms  that  she  would  fain  believe  that  she  remembered. 
She  and  her  father  would  discuss  Indian  scenery  as  if 
they  had  been  only  absent  from  it  a  year,  she  envied  Gil* 
bert  his  return  thither,  but  owned  that  it  was  the  next 
thing  to  going  thither  herseit,  and  was  already  beginning 
to  aiV!«y«  a  hoard  of  English  gifts  for  the  old  ayahs  and 
bearers  who  still  Hved  in  her  recollection,  in  preparation 
for  the  visit  which  on  his  first  holiday,  her  brother  muat 
pay  to  her  birth-place  and  first  home. 

Gilbert,  however,  took  no  part  in  this  enthusiasm,  he 
made  no  opposition,  but  showed  no  alacrity  nor  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  at  last  his  father,  somewhat  mortified,  asked 
Albinia  whether  she  knew  of  any  objection  on  his  part,  or 
any  design  wiiich  he  might  be  unwilling  to  put  forward. 
With  a  beating  heart  she  avowed  her  own  cherished 
scheme. 

*  Is  this  his  own  proposal  V  asked  Mr.  KendaL 

*  No,  be  has  never  spoken  of  it ;  but  the  other  plan  has 
always  seemed  so  decidedly  fixed,  that  perhaps  he  thinks 
he-  has  no  other  choice.' 

*  That  is  not  at  all  what  I  wi^h,'  said  his  father.  '  If 
bis  inclinations  be  otherwise,  he  has  only  to  speak,  and  I 
will  consider.* 
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Shall  I  soujid  him  ?*  suggested  Albinia,  dreading  the 
eimidity  that  always  stood  between  the  hoy  and  hia 
father, 

*  Do  not  inspire  him  with  the  wish,  and  then  imagine  it 
his  own*  said  Mr.  Kendal ;  and  then  thinking  he  had 
spoken  sternly,  added,  *  I  know  you  wonld  be  the  last  to 
wish  him  to  take  holy  orders  inconsiderately,  but  you 
have  such  power  over  him,  that  I  question  whether  he 
woold  know  his  spontaneous  wishes  from  yours/ 

Albinia  smiled  as  she  b^an  to  disavow  any  desire  to 

actuate  liis  mind. 

*  1  aia  certain  you  would  not  intend  it,  my  dear,  but  he 
would  catch  the  desire  from  you,  and  I  own  I  would 
rather  he  were  not  inspired  with  it.  If  he  now  should 
express  it,  I  shoald  fear  it  was  the  nneonscions  effort  to 
escape  from  India.  If  it  had  been  his  brother  Edmund, 
I  wuuld  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  fulfil  such  a  desire, 
but  I  do  not  think  Gilbert  has  the  energy  or  force  of 
charaeter  I  shoald  wish  to  see  in  a  clergyman»  nor  do  I 
feel  willing  to  risk  him  at  the  university/ 

*  Oh !  Edmund,  why  will  you  distrust  Oxford  ?  Why 
will  you  not  believe  what  I  know  through  Maurice  and 
his  friends  7* 

'If  my  poor  boy  had  either  the  disposition  or  the 
disdpUne  of  yoar  brother,  I  shoald  not  feel  the  same 
doubt' 

*  Maurice  had  no  discipline  except  at  school  and  when 
William  licked  him,'  cried  Albinia.  '  You  know  he  was 
but  eleven  years  old  when  my  father  died,  and  my  aants 
spoilt  aa  withont  mitigation*' 

*  I  said  the  disposition,'  repeated  Mr.  Kendal  $  *  I  can 

see  nothing  in  Gilbert  marking  him  for  a  clergymaD^  and 
I  think  him  susceptible  to  the  temptations  that  you  can- 
not deny  to  exist  at  any  college.  Nor  would  I  desire  to 
see  him  fixed  here,  nntil  he  has  seen  something  of  life  and 
of  business,  for  widch  this  bank  affords  the  greatest  fiMali- 
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ties  with  the  least  amount  of  temptation.  He  wuuld  also 
be  doing  something  for  his  own  support,  and  with  the  life 
interests  upon  his  property,  he  must  be  dependant  on  bis 
own  exertlans,  unlesB  I  were  to  do  more  for  him  than 
would  be  right  by  the  other  children/ 

*  Then  I  am  to  say  nothing  to  him  ?'  said  Albinia,  more 
than  })nlf  convinced,  ijut  grievini?  for  her  castle  in  the  air, 
and  thinking  him  a  little  hard  upon  Gilbert. 

^  I  will  speak  to  him  mysdf.  He  is  quite  old  enough 
to  understand  his  |»rospeot8  and  deeide  for  himself.' 

*  But,  Edmund,'  cried  Albinia,  with  sudden  yehemence 
and  ronsternation  at  the  thought  which  occurred  to  her, 

*  you  are  not  sacrificing  Gilbert  for  Maurice's  sake.' 

She  had  more  nearly  displeased  him  than  she  had  ever 
done  before,  though  he  only  looked  up  quietly,  saying, 

*  Certainly  not  I  am  not  sacrificing  Gilbert,  and  I  should 
do  the  same  if  Maurice  were  not  in  existence.' 

She  was  too  much  ashamed  ot  lier  foolish  fancy  to  say 
any  more,  and  she  cooled  into  candour  sufficient  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  wise  in  distrusting  her  tact,  where  her 
preference  was  so  strong.  But  she  foresaw  that  Gilbert 
would  shrink  and  falter  bifori'  his  father,  and  that  the  in- 
tended conference  would  lead  to  no  real  discovery  of  his 
views,  and  she  was  not  surprised  when  her  husband  told 
her  that  he  could  not  onderstand  the  boy,  and  bdieved 
that  the  truth  was  that  he  would  like  to  do  nothing  at  all, 
and  though  he  had  sense  to  see  that  was  impossible,  he 
would  not  avow  any  predilection  lor  one  proiession  more 
than  another.  It  had  ended  by  Mr.  Kendal,  in  a  sort  of 
despair,  undertaking  to  write  to  hie  cousin  John  for  a 
statement  of  wlwt  woold  he  required  from  Gilbert,  after 
which  the  decision  was  to  be  made. 

Meantime  his  father  advised  him  to  attend  to  arithmetic 
and  k^ook-keeping,  and  oiiered  to  instruct  him  in  his  long- 
forgotten  Hindostaoee*  6^hy  learnt  them  with  all  her 
heart,  but  Gilbert  always  had  a  pain  in  bia  chert  if  he 
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Stooped  over  any  study,  and  was  much  more  disposed  to 
plaj  with  Maurice,  water  annuals  with  Lucy,  read  Heine 
with  Sophy,  or  ooUect  rose-leaves  for  Miss  Behnarch^'s 
eosmetia 

(To  be  ctmimud) 


EALPH  WOLFl?  OKD ; 
A  ROMANCE  IN  LOW  LIFK 

(fir  AUTMQK  or  ' LOaO,  LONG  A€K>,'  AJfD  'MX  XlttSB  AUVTS.') 

CHAPTER 

Fo&  four  years  Ralph  and  his  sister  plied  their  wearisome 
work  at  Maudea  without  anything  occurring  to  disturb 
either.    It  was  a  dull  life,  beyond  even  what  it  need  be, 
for  ihe  parish  contained  no  resident  gentry,  and  the  rector 
had  neither  wife  or  child ;  no  visitors  ever  appeared  in 
the  schoolroom  to  vary  for  a  moment  by  their  presenoa 
the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine.    Ralph  worked  up 
his  pupils  to  the  highest  pitch  of  discii^ne,  but  there  was 
no  one  but  Mr.  Gardiner  and  the  school  inspector  to 
applaud.    But  lie  was  satisfied;  the  life  left  him  leisure 
to  cultivate  still  £Eurther  his  own  mind,  and  teaching  was 
la  itself  to  him  a  pleasure.   Mauden  was  only  a  couple 
rf  miles  from  Whitford,  and  he  soon  made  himself  a 
meuiber  of  its  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  an  occasional 
lecturer;  the  library,  however,  was  his  great  resource. 
In  books  he  firand  idl  the  companionship  and  all  tbo 
excitement  that  his  nature  needed.    His  worldly  aflkirs 
Also  prospered.   At  starting  he  had  had  to  hire  furniture, 
but  by  little  and  little  he  had  made  it  at  last  his  own,  his 
otter  indifference  to  all  creature  comforts  making  it  pos- 
sible for  iiim  to  live  within  his  income.    In  truth,  his 
Bund  was  always  so  fiill  of  whatever  eutgect  haiqpened  to 
^  uppermost,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  was  set  before 
him,  and  was  as  nearly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  eatisig 
IS  say  nan  vritb  the  fiMultj  of  taste  could  be» 
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The  school  over  which  he  presided  was  a  very  large 
one,  for  Mauden  included  a  portion  of  the  very  poorest 
and  most  populous  part  of  Whitford,  and  Ralph  often 
found  the  classes  inconveniently  numerous.    Extra  help 
there  was  none ;  and,  indeed,  daily  services  and  district 
visiting  occupied  Mr*  Gardiner  and  his  curate  so  moch, 
that  many  days  he  and  his  sister  had  to  do  as  best  they 
could  alone.    The  girls  were  the  worst  off,  and  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  rector  was  always  talking  of  trying  to 
get  some  lady  to  come  and  help.    But  there  were  no 
ladies  in  his  parish,  and  those  of  Whitford  either  all  en- 
gaged or  disinclined.   At  last,  half  way  between  that  place 
and  Mauden,  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  turn- 
pike road,  sprang  up  a  smart  little  cockney  villa,  all  gable - 
ends  and  pinnacles,  with  French  windows,  bow  windows, 
and  cottage  windows,  and  chimneys  that  looked  as  if  all 
their  necks  had  been  wrung,  and  set  itself  up  as  the  great 
house  of  the  parish.    Suburban  as  it  was  in  appearance, 
it  really  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  prettiness,  for 
all  manner  of  curved  shrubberies  concealed  the  very  nar- 
row limits  of  the  space  on  which  it  stood,  and  a  gravel 
walk  was  twisted  in  and  out  of  them  in  so  artful  a  man- 
ner, as  to  seem  to  have  no  end  at  all ;  and  the  fanciful 
bonlcis  which  lay  on  the  turf  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
were  filled  with  the  gayest  of  flowers,  while  the  tiny 
greenhouse  was  perfectly  overflowing  with  blossom.  The 
paint  and  the  varnish  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  dry 
ere  it  was  inhabited,  and  the  rich  grocer  who  had  built  it 
came  to  live  there,  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Every  morning  Mr.  Salford  walked  into  his  shop  iff 
Whitford,  and  every  afternoon  Mrs.  and  Miss  Salford  drove 
in  tlie  smartest  of  little  pony  carriages  to  fetch  him  back 
again.  MIbs  Salford  was  a  young,  pretty,  delicate-looking 
girl,  with  small  features,  a  pale  face,  and  very  sweet  prleamj 
eyes  of  the  lightest  shade  of  hazel,  scarcely,  indeed,  of 
a  darker  hue  than  the  soft  fair  hair  which  was  so  niody 
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Tolled  back  from  her  smooth  cheeks.    She  was  out  of 

health,  and  her  father  had  removed  from  ihe  High  Street 
in  hopes  that  she  wouhl  be  stronger  in  the  country,  not 
that  she  had  been  ill,  or  was  111$  she  was  only  poorly  and 
languid)  weak  and  low,  because  thoioughlj  idle  and  nse- 
less.  Day  after  day  she  arose  to  the  same  aimless  and 
dutiless  existence  ;  night  after  night  she  laid  down,  weary 
of  eating  and  drinking,  of  novel  reading  and  lambs'- wool 
work,  worn  ont  with  doing  nothing,  and  fatigued  from  the 
absence  of  all  exertion.  Nature  had  given  her  a  pretty 
&ce,  and  more  than  an  average  share  of  intelligence,  and 
her  temper  was  very  fairly  good ;  but  she  was  vain,  self- 
indulgent,  obstinate,  spoilt  by  both  father  and  mother, 
taught  to  be  greedy  as  a  child,  and  encouraged  in  vanity 
and  the  love  of  dress.  As  for  education,  she  had  been  as 
.well  instructed  as  most  in  her  own  class,  and  her  mother 
thought  her  quite  an  accomplished  young  lady.  She  was, 
in  truth,  a  girl  of  a  poor,  inferior  nature,  whose  skin- 
deep  feelings  were  overlaid  by  an  icy  crust  of  selfishness, 
who  had  no  strength  except  in  her  caprices,  and  no  firm- 
ness but  when,  from  being  in  the  wrong,  she  had  better 
have  been  yielding.  One  sign  of  being  capable  of  better 
things  lingered  about  her,  she  knew  what  was  right,  and 
could  talk  well  on  the  subject ;  nay,  she  liad  a  kind  of 
admiration  for  goodness,  and  for  greatness  a  positive 
enthusiasm. 

The  doctor  who  attended  her  perceiving  that  Jdlraiess 
was  the  root  of  the  languor  and  depression  from  which 
she  suffered,  recommended,  like  a  sensible  man,  daily 
exercbe  on  foot,  and  something  to  do  that  would  interest 
her.  The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Gardiner  heard  when  he 
called  on  his  new  parishioners,  was  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  finding  that  *  something.'  He  was  ready  with  his  sug- 
gestion immediately,  and  proposed  she  should  walk  to  the 
achool  whenever  die  could,  and  help  to  teach.  At  first 
Emily  Salford  did  not  appear  much  to  relish  the  idea,  \mi 
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Mr.  Gardiner  had  a  very  pleasant  way  of  talking  aboitt 
it,  luid  ske  ftb  he  waa  tresting  her  quite  like  a  lady,  sai 
"was  flattered  hy  his 

You  will  have  it  ali  your  own  way/  he  said ;  *  un- 
fortunately I  have  no  wife  or  daaghter  to  take  aa  inlerait  in 
«ieh  things^  wa4  Mr«  Rice  and  lb*.  Wolflbid  wiH  be  moat 
thankful  for  your  help.  Indeed  most  mornings  Mr.  Wolf- 
ford  ha&  to  do  as  imi  he  can  alone.  No  easy  thing,  i  can 
tell  yeu»  fbr  eae  man  te  manage  widuNit  help  a  hiuidred 

and  forty  boys  and  girls.' 

^  I  don't  think  I  should  be  any  use  to  him,'  ii^mily 
answered,     never  tMght  anything  hi  my  life/ 

*No,  no,  I  dare  say  not,  but  yon  covld  if  yo«  were  le 
try ;  aU  ladies  can  teach  little  childreti.  You  will  iiud  it 
%  Yery  pleasani  walk  by  tiie  fieUs;  the  ehorteet  wi^  lies 
through  my  shmbiiery.  Yon  must  always  eome  tiint  way, 
^nd  go  intx>  the  house  and  rest  if  you  are  tired,  or  it 
happens  lo  be  hot,  wiiether  1  am  at  home  or  not.  At  all 
eveiaei>  eome  up  lo»mom>w  momug  if  it  is  fine,  and  I 

will  introduce  you.  You  need  never  come  again^  you 
know,  if  you  do  not  like  it*' 

Like  it,  Bmily  fek  almost  sure  she  shonld  not,  Imt  sha 
liked  to  be  asked,  and  she  liked  being  made  of  corw6^ 
quMce  in  the  parish;  and  the  next  morning  being  veiy 
eoasUay,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  set  eff 
in  a  most  vacillating  mood.  *  She  did  not  think,*  riie 
eaid,  'she  could  walk  as  far,  but  she  would  go  part  of 
the  way ;  she  would  perhtq^  call  at  the  rectory,  and  tdl 
Bfir.  Gaidhier  that  she  weald  have  nothing  to  ^  with  it' 

The  rectory  was  about  half-way  between  Maudcn 
Lodge  and  the  school,  but  she  did  not  even  get  there 
without  paasing  cnoe  or  tw&os,  and  hesitatrng  whether  sks 
would  not  return.  She  felt  very  shy  and  awkward,  &ni 
could  not  decide  what  she  should  say  to  Mr.  Gardiner 
When  she  eafw  himi  bni  sIm  need  not  have  dehaeri  Iks 
J)pebt,  for  an  eoea  as  he  wir  hsr  approaching  he  came 
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down  to  the  ohmbbery  gate  to  meet  her,  and  thanked  be- 
so  wjLrinly  for  cominjy,  that  she  found,  whether  she  likei 
it  or  DO,  she  must  go  on.    But  first  there  was  a  pleasan 
loiter  amongst  his  flower-beds,  and  some  beautiful  rose: 
were  placked  expMsly  for  her;  and  his  manner  was  sc 
kind,  that  she  was  obliged  to  lay  aside,  or  at  least  conceal 
her  reluctance.    She  said  vorv  little  herself,  for  his  win 
of  talking  was  diUbrent  irom  what  she  had  been  used  to. 
and  her  own  words  and  tone  of  voica  were  much  mon 
deferential  than  usual.         pretty,  quiet,  nnassumin; 
girP  he  called  her,  and  impnting  to  her  all  the  desire  t( 
do  right  which  he  told  her  she  possessed,  and  all  the  goo< 
sense  of  the  various  remarks  lie  bad  made  ibr  her,  and  t( 
which  she  had  so  meekly  agreed,  he  took  her  into  th< 
school  without  a  doubt  of  her  being  a  perfeotly  fit  person 
to  teach  there ;  as,  indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be.     It  was  a  new  building,  with  some  pre- 
tenMons  to  architectural  beauty,  which  Emily  was  too 
ignorant  to  appreciate^  and  too  much  frightened  to  under- 
stand when  pointed  oat  to  her.  She  Ibllowed  Mr,  Gardiner 
into  the  room,  feeling  sure  that  she  should  not  know  what 
to  do,  and  wishing  nothiiifr  so  miich  a^i  to  lind  herself  sale 
at  home  again.    The  simultaneous  rising  of  everybody  as 
they  entered  farther  confused  her,  and  she  found  herself 
bowing  to  Balpli  Wolflford's  bow  mora  from  instinct  than 
any  deliberate  intention. 

*Miss  Salford  take  the  first  class  of  girls  some- 
times in  the  morning,  Mr.  Wolfford,*  Mr.  Gardiner  said. 
*  I  know  you  want  hi^p,  for  your  sister  cannot  teach  them 
bU,'  and  in  another  minHte  £miiy  found  herself  placed  in  a 
chair,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  twonty-fiye  little  giris 
sitting  around  her,  aiid  looking  eagerly  at  her,  waiting  to 
be  instructed.  Her  face  tlu»lied,  and  £<he  turned  her  head 
in  searoh  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  but  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
IIm  room  wilh  his  bask  to  iisr,  a  small  culprit  standing 
before  himt  to  whom  he  was  evidently  administering  a 
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soolding*  Balph  was  with  the  next  dasB,  and  seeing  the 
hesitation  in  her  manner,  came  np,  and  said  gently,  *  Per* 

haps  you  would  like  me  to  show  yuu  what  tlicy  do,'  and 
standing  beside  her,  he  began  the  lesson.  Presently,  when 
he  had  shown  her  the  method  of  instruction,  he  offered 
her  the  book  again,  saying,  *  It  is  very  easy,  yon  see.' 

*  I  don't  think  it  easy  at  all,'  she  replied,  with  a  spoilt- 
child  sort  of  pout,  which  nothing  but  her  pretty  iace  pre- 
vented from  bein^^  very  disagreeable*  'I  cannot  do  it;  I 
told  Mr.  Gardiner  1  could  not.* 

<lt  is  all  in  the  book,'  he  said.  ^  Yon  will  not  findit  at 
all  difficult' 

*  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said  was  not  in 
the  book,'  she  answered  half-pertly,  and  half-admiringly. 

*  No,'  he  replied^  *  But  you  need  not  teach  out  of  your 
own  head  unless  yon  like and  he  moved  away,  and  she 
was  once  more  left  alone  with  her  scholars. 

This  time  she  made  a  beginning,  but  thougli  slie  could 
ask  the  printed  questions,  she  did  not  always  know  when 
she  got  the  right  answer,  and  once  a  dispute  between  two 
of  the  girls  obliged  her  again  to  appeal  to  Ralph.  One 
said  one  thing,  and  the  other  another,  and  both  maintained 
they  were  right ;  and  quite  a  clamour  was  rising,  when 
she  looked  round  for  assistance.  Her  eye  sought  Mr. 
Grardiner,  but  Mr.  Price  bad  come  in  a  moment  before 
and  taken  him  out,  and  Ralph  caught  her  appealing 
glance,  and  stept  forward  to  her  aid.  At  his  up-lifted 
finger  every  voice  ceased,  and,  blushing  at  her  own  igno- 
rance, Emily  explain  id  the  dilliculty.  The  question  was 
immediately  settled,  but  when  school  was  over,  and  the 
last  child  had  made  its  parting  bow,  he  came  up  to  her 
again,  and  said  he  hoped  she  was  not  discouraged  by  her 
first  attempt 

*I  do  not  know,'  bhe  replied,  not  certain  whether  she 
liked  or  disliked  the  employment.  ^  1  dare  say  I  could 
teach  if  I  chose.' 
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'I  am  sore  you  could,'  he  answered,  walking  down  the 

long  room  beside  her  to  open  the  door  ;it  tim  end.  *  I 
hope  yon  will  come  again,  I  so  much  want  help  of  a  morn- 
ing, eepeciaUy  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  when  Mr.  Price 
cannot  be  here.' 

'  I  dou't  know,'  she  repeated ;  *  perhaps  I  may.  But,* 
in  a  more  Iramble  tone,  *'  unless  I  do  better  than  I  have 
done  to-day,  I  shall  not  be  of  much  use/ 

*  You  will  do  better  next  time,' he  said  gently;  'and, 
at  all  events,  you  can  show  the  wish  to  be  usefuL  I  hope 
1  shall  see  you  here  on  Friday/ 

As  their  eyes  met,  something  in  his  glance  moved 
Emily  to  smile  and  bow  graciously  at  parting,  though  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  speaking,  she  had  resented  the 
tone  of  equality,  almost  of  superiority,  there  was  in  his 
manner.  But  the  expression  in  hi8  eyes  altered  her  mood, 
and  when  she  reached  the  little  gate  into  the  lane  she 
voluntarily  turned  round,  gave  him  another  bow  and 
sunny  smile,  and  said  *  if  it  was  fine,  she  would  con^e/ 
Balph  was  pleased,  and  looked  so.  Her  visit  had  been 
an  event  in  the  laborious  routine  of  his  Ufe,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  repeated.  Help  he  really  needed,  inid  it 
was  a  refreshment  to  him  to  see  anything  so  young  and 
&ir  and  pretty  in  the  schoolroom,  for  he  had  too  culti- 
vated a  liiiad,  and  too  niucii  natural  taste  and  ability,  not 
to  be  open  to  the  iiiliueuce  of  beauty,  bhe  interested  him 
ail  the  more  because  she  was  not  a  lady.  True,  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  great,  but  he  could  venture  to 
speak  to  her  with  a  freedom  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
hazarded.  Not  but  what  Balph  had  such  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  worth,  and  such  a  self-respect  as  always  gave 
to  his  manner  a  kind  of  manly  ease,  which  to  many  ap- 
peared like  presumption.  Humble  as  his  position  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  patronize 
him.  Mr.  (  rardiuer  and  Mr.  Price  never  tried.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  who  fancied 
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themselves  a  step  or  two  higher  on  the  sociml  hM&t,  find 
more  than  a  step  or  two  richer,  did.  and  ?ot  thoroughly  put 
down.  Ralph  would  not  take  it  Irom  any  maOi  and  com* 
pelled  the  narrowest  mindy  and  the  most  parse-proad 
heart,  to  respect  him. 

In  the  monotoiKms  idleness  of  'EaatfB  life  the  visit  had 
also  been  an  events  whether  a  pleasant  one  or  no  she 
could  not  tell,  but  it  had  given  her  the  wish  to  repeat  iL 
She  was  of  conseqaence)  and  could  tell  her  friends  that 
Mr.  Gardiner  had  made  such  a  point  of  her  teaching 
that  she  could  not  possiblj  refuse.  It  was  as  good  as 
bein^  lady  superintendent  of  the  school,  for  there  was  no 
clergyman's  wife  to  occupy  the  first  position,  though  even 
when  she  said  so  to  her  mother,  Ralph  Wolfford's  face 
came  before  her,  and  she  ftlt  thftt  no  one  would  be  master 
or  mistress  either  while  he  was  in  the  room.  What  a 
sinfrular-lookiriLr  iniin  he  was!  not  the  least  handsome,  but 
so  grave  and  clever-looking,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  poorest  dress  to  make  him  look  mean.  Yes,  he  was 
quite  as  intellectual  as  she  had  expected,  for  she  had  often 
heard  of  him,  and  had  attended  one  of  his  lectures.  She 
knew  he  was  considered  a  <j^enius,  and  remembered  that 
her  father  had  said  more  than  once,  that  he  might  have 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  if  he  had  not  chosen  soch  a 
low  trade  for  himself. 

But  however  clever  he  might  be,  it  was  no  reason  why 
he  filiould  speak  to  her  as  if  he  were  her  equal ;  but  yet 
she  would  go  once  more,  just  to  show  him  that  she  was 
not  as  nlly  and  ignorant  as  he  mnst  think  her  now. 

There  was  something  at  once  laughable  and  melancholy 
in  so  mean  and  weak  a  nature  asserting  a  superiority  over 
his,  and  could  poor  Emily  have  seen  herself  and  himself 
as  they  really  were,  she  must  have  sighed  and  blushed  at 
her  own  inferiority.  In  contented  ignorance  of  it,  how- 
e?^f  she  went  to  the  school  again  on  Friday,  and  came 
away  without  having  taught  Ralph  the  difference  between 
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^  position  and  hers.   It  was  in  vaio  she  answered  him 

,  partly  and  captiauslj;  his  eyes,  when  be  hud  time  to 

I  fefresh  himself  by  a  hasty  glance  at  her,  still  spoke  the 

same  language  of  perfect  equality,  aiid   there  wai»  a 

oatorai  sweetness  in  her  face  which  her  manner  could  not 

destroy,  and  which  prevented  htm  from  finding  out  that 

she  was  eross.    And  so  it  generally  happened  th;it  by  the 

ead  of  her  visit  she  found  Uerseii',  somehow  or  auother, 

melted  again  into  graciousnessi  and  so  changed  in  her 

mood,  as  to  linger  a  few  minutes  beside  the  little  gate, 

Tolunteer  an  observation  about  the  weather»  and  even 

admire  the  beautifal  calceolarias  which  were  blooming  so 

luxuriantly  in  the  sunny  window  of  his  sitting-room. 

(To  be  continued^ 

THE  WmDS. 
CHAPTER  in. 

THE  WINDS  XUEIB  ClKCUiXS  CONXINU£0. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  since  the  evening  of  our  last 
ooDversatkm}  before  the  several  membi  i  s  of  the  pleasant 
fiwiily  party  were  again  assembled.  The  nephew  had 
returned  to  school  the  next  morning,  and  the  uiu  lc  had 
^  been  for  some  time  iii  lioudon  upon  business  for  his  sister 
j .  and  her  childiw.  It  was  now  a  Saturday  afternoon  in 
May,  Uncle  Francis  had  returned  over  night,  William 
!  had  been  sent  for  to  spend  the  Sunday  at  home,  and  our 
former  friends,  once  more  together,  were  chattering  mer* 
rily,  and  hMtering  on  the  green  tnrf  in  front  of  a  rastic 
Bummer-iiouse  in  the  grounds.  The  weather  had  been 
umsoally  mild  even  ibr  the  south  of  England  i  and  it  was 
floe  of  those  rare  seasons  when  spring  steals  a  march  upon 
ttimmer,  and  without  sacrificing  its  own  peculiar  freshness, 
leems  to  have  anticipated  something  of  the  placid  warmtht 
lodsober  beauty  of  the  maturer  season*  Lewis  was  be- 
gln^ir^g  to  hope  that  thu  Englibh  spring  was  assuming  a 
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more  reliable  character  than  it  was  wont  to  bear,  while 
Willianif  but  half-an-hour  ago  returned  from  school,  was 
now  talking  and  laughing  with  his  mother  and  brother, 
now  romping  and  fighting  with  a  huge  dog  of  some  strange 
Sonth' American  breed,  which  Uncle  Frands  had  recendy 
brought  to  England,  and  had  Ciiriied  with  him  from  Lou- 
don the  night  before. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  of  the  party 
seemed  meet  to  enjoy  the  warm  sminy  air,  and  the  un- 
restrained freedom  of  the  moment.  Placed  high  on  a 
rising  ground  commanding  the  wooded  slopes  and  green 
glades  of  the  New  Forest,  they  looked  out  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  cheerful,  if  not  of  majestic  scenery.  In  the  far 
south  the  reflected  sunlight  glancing  on  the  waters  of  the 
English  Channel,  gave  them  an  horizon  of  living  silver ;  to 
the  west  and  through  part  of  the  northern  view,  rich 
foliage  everywhere  bounded  the  prospect;  eastwai'ds  and 
northwards  they  could  catch  the  outline  of  the  chalk  hills 
in  the  direction  of  Komsey  and  Southampton^  while  nest- 
ling at  their  feet,  shrouded  in  its  woods  of  an  tmlold  anti* 
quity,  hiy  the  raany-chimueyed  mansion  of  Ilolywood. 

Uncle  Francis.  Oh,  how  I  detest  the  loaded  atmos- 
phere, the  crowd,  the  turmoil,  the  unrest  of  busy  London. 
You  certamly  chose  pleasantly^  my  sister,  when  you  gave 
up  the  London  house,  and  dedded  to  spend  your  time 
where  nature  has  some  chance  against  man,  and  wliere 
the  human  family  are  not  so  closely  crowded  as  to  render 
selfishness  almost  inevitable. 

Mrs.  ffelaton.  Another  reason  then,  Francis,  why  we 
should  thank  you,  who  for  our  advantage  have  been  spend- 
ing laborious  days  in  the  great  city  for  which  you  have  so 
little  love.  But  I  who  have  seen  many  years  of  London 
life,  as  well  as  enjoyed  the  sweet  calm  of  such  a  country 
home  as  this,  cannot  quite  subscribe  to  your  judgment, 
although  I  can  enter  into  your  feelings.  The  boy  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  country,  but  busy  Londuii  liie  id  the 
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appropriate  scene  for  the  exercise  of  riperred  powers  and 
matured  intellect.  I  have  seen  more  mea  spoilt  by  rust 
in  the  country,  than  hardened  by  selfishness  in  London. 

Unele  F,  Mercy  on  us,  sister !  I  beat  a  retreat ;  I 
ought  to  have  known  your  love  of  an  argument.  A  poor 
sailor  is  no  match  for  a  learned  lady,  a  moral  philosopher, 
a  social  reformer,  and  twenty  other  things  for  aught  I 
know  1  You»  at  least,  do  not  prove  your  own  case»  that  a 
country  life  leads  to  idleness  and  to  rust 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I  suppose  we  are  all  of  us  formed  in 
some  measure  bj  our  previous  circumstances ;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  if  I  had  suggested  a  question  of  natural  science, 
you  would  have  been  all  eagerness  to  attack  the  subject, 
and  not  to  talk  of  a  retreat. 

Lewis.  Yes,  Mamma;  or  if  you  had  spoken  of  any 

plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  gallant  sailors  forming 

the  society  uncle  loves  so  well,  wiio 

♦  Crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 
House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages.* 

Undo  Francis  has  always  been  a  social  reformer  on  board 
ship,  Mamma;  but  I  know  what  you  meant,  you  were 

wanting  to  remind  him  to  tell  us  something  more  about 
the  winds. 

Mrs,  H,  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,  but  I  shall  be  very 
glad  of  a  lecture,  a/  freaeo^  this  lovely  evening,  if  it  is  not 
wearisome  to  you,  Francis.   But  what  is  this?   If  you 

will  not  speak  for  the  winds,  they  seem  dis^posed  to  speak 
for  themselves,  for  here  comes  a  breeze  from  the  ^uiuh- 
westi  with  a  sprinkling  of  rain  too.  I  fear.  How  the 
thirs^  earth  will  rejoice ! 

William,  Let  us  move  into  the  summer-house,  and 
watch  the  shower  while  we  talk.  1  wonder  whether 
Uncle  Francis  can  tell  us  where  the  wind  found  this  rain 
that  it  is  bringing  us. 

Uncle  F.  You  do  not  give  me  mucii  breathing  time, 
either  of  you,  but  I  am  prepared  for  you  both  as  to  wind, 
and  rain,  if  you  are  really  disposed  to  listen.    But  before 
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V  we  go  furiher,  let  me  recapitulate.  While  I  was  in  Londoo, 

I  spent  a  few  evening  hours  in  putting  together  a  slight 
outline  of  the  facts  which  I  have  already  explained,  and 
of  those  which  are  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  general 
view  of  the  main  system  of  the  currents  of  the  air  which 
we  began  and  continued  when  I  was  last  here.  Have  you 
courage  to  encounter  my  essay  ?  It  is  very  short,  not 
longer,  I  hope,  than  this  little  shower  that  is  coming.  It 
will  try  your  patience,  I  fear,  to  hear  me  again  recite  the 
subject  as  far  as  we  have  discussed  it,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
1  did  my  best  to  take  it  up  at  the  point  where  we  left  ofij 
buL  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  repeating  what 
we  had  done  by  way  of  introduction. 

Mm.  Weil,  Francis,  if  aJi  were  given  to  social  re- 
form in  your  way,  that,  I  mean,  of  always  thinking  and 
working  for  others,  we  should  have  less  talking  and  writ- 
ing on  the  subject,  we  might  have  less  argument  upon  it, 
we  might  even  forget  the  name,  but  we  should  secure  the 
thing.    Have  you  brought  the  essay  in  your  pocket! 

Uncle  F.  No^  but  William  wUl  fotoh  it 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  12?iU]aiit  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  litde  case  of  writing  materials,  old 
and  battered,  but  still  serviceable,  its  owner's  constant 
companion,  well  known  in  many  climes  and  countries. 
Uncle  Francis  took  out  a  few  olosely-writlea  sheets,  his 
companions  ensconced  thems^vas  in  the  shelter,  the  rain 
began  to  trickle  gently  among  the  leaves,  not  sullenly  or 
doofgedly,  but  with  a  pleasant  broken  sound,  alternating 
with  moments  of  silence  and  the  voice  of  the  breeze,  and 
the  essay  was  soon  completed* 

Unele  F.  (readkig  ntaif.) 

*  The  two  grand  features  which  first  arrest  the  attention  of  one 
who  atadies  the  wind  system  of  the  earth  are  the^e  :  First,  on 
either  side  of  the  equator,  and  blowing  towards  tho  equator,  wt> 
two  great  winds  from  the  north-east  and  the  south -ea?t.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  their  northern  boundary  is  something  to  the 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  coin- 
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cidcs  niore  nearly  with  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  the  region  of 
the  equator,  in  a  belt  which  stretches  rather  more  to  the  north  of  it 
than  it  does  to  the  south,  these  two  winds  meet  and  produce  a  region 
of  calms  and  variable  winds  very  baffling  to  the  navigator.  These 
are  the  trade  winds  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and 
with  the  exception  of  this  sone  of  calmfl,  they  occupy  the  whole,  or 
A  little  more  than  the  whole,  of  the  space  between  the  trqpics.  This 
is  our  first  leading  feature ;  the  second  is  this,  stretching  north- 
wardtt  ^Nim  the  northern  bonndeiy  of  the  north-east  trade  wind,  is 
a  legion  w^re  an  exactly  contraiy  wind,  i.  e.,  one  coming  from  the 
eottth-wes^  has  the  predominance.  It  interlaces  indeed  with  those 
north-east  currents  which  go  to  supply  the  north-east  trade  witids, 
•bat  these  north-east  currents  chiefly  traverse  the  continents,  while 
over  the  whole  aaea  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans, 
the  winds  are  nearly  uniformly  from  the  south-west.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  ease  is  similar,  and  outside  of  the  region  of  the  (lade 
winds,  we  find  a  correspondhig  return  wind,  blowing  in  this  case 
from  the  north-west,  and  in  lihe  manner  interlacing  with  those  cui^ 
rents  which  go  to  supply  the  southern  trade  winds.  In  the  cases  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  as  we  pass  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  trade  winds  and  the  corresponding  return 
winds,  we  encounter  a  region  of  calms  and  Tariable  winds  similar 
to  that  in  the  region  of  the  equator. 

'  So  fiir  I  hare  spoken  of  the  facU,  Now  for  the  ccaiut  of  these 
ihcts.  There  is  one  chief  and  moving  cause  which  first  sets  the 
atmosphere  in  motion  firom  the  poles  towards  the  region  of  the 
equator  This  cause  is  the  great  heat  which  prevails  at  the  equator. 
This  heat  causes  the  air  to  expand.  In  consequence  of  this  expan- 
sion, it  grows  lighter,  and  is  ever  rising.  This  occurs  more  especially 
in  the  region  of  equatorial  calms,  while  the  draughts  hlow  in  firom 
the,  north  and  south,  to  fill  up  the  space  otherwise  left  unoccupied. 
Kow  if  this  cause  were  left  to  act  alone,  it  would  produce  north 
and  bouth  winds  only.  But  the  earth  turns  from  west  to  east, 
and  these  winds  will  not  turn  with  it  with  the  same  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion. They  come  from  regiuns  where  the  earth's  surface  turns 
more  slowly,  and  go  to  regions  where  it  turns  paore  quickly.  They 
therefore  pass  over  the  earth  in  tracks  which  combine  an  easterly 
bearing  with  their  own  natural  direction,  and  thus  Lucome  north- 
east and  south-east  winds  in  the  two  hemispheres  respectively.  So 
^ain  there  is  one  great  and  moving  cause  which  produces  those 
winds  which  blow  back,  again  from  the  equator  tv)  the  poles;  viz., 
that  the  air  which  ascended  in  the  equatorial  di^itrict,  reaches  at 
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last  a  point  past  which  its  weight  wiH  not  snffisr  it  to  riae  any  iiirMr. 

It  cannot  rise  higher,  because  it  is  not  light  enough  ;  it  canBOt  stand 
still,  because  il  is  pushed  onwards  l)y  the  currents  behind  it.  It 
therefore  flows  oft  northwards  and  soutliw  ards.  At  last  errowins: 
cooler,  ioi'  various  reasons,  it  also  grows  heavier  again,  atiU  retammq 
its  dinction  towards  the  poles,  and  so  forms  the  return  winds  which 
we  have  described.  Why  these  winds  should  come  down  to  the 
earth  exactly  in  the  legion  where  their  descent  oocoia^  and  whj 
they  do  so  with  such  perfect  regularity  and  uniformity,  ia  a  question 
which  perhaps  we  do  not  know  enough  to  answer,  bat  the  ftct  is 
certain,  and  well  ascertained.  It  is  certain  also  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  air  which  has  passed  in  the  way  we  have  described  over  the 
top  of  the  tropical  trade  winds,  so  that  thus  far  wx»  may  consider 
ourselves  to  have  been  talkinpf  about  ascertained  facts,  and  not 
matters  of  mere  soppositiou  or  fanc) .  At  this  point  then  I  will  stop 
for  a  moment,  and  show  you  a  little  sketch  which  will  exhibit  at  a 
glance  all  that  has  taken  me  so  many  words  to  describe. 


Region  of  the  Return  S.  W,  currents 
mingled  with  the  N.E,  currents  whith 
supply  the  7  rude  Wind, 

mhrrfffiffftf  i^fi'tPtti'tf^'f'fff\T 


7. 


^^'^•^S^  t  N  A'  ^  \   ^  ^ 

Heyiou  of  the  Reiani  A'.  IK.  uiini  7ils 
mingled  with  the  S.  E,  currents  whivh 
supply  the  Trade  H'tnd, 

^  ^^^^^^      ^  ^ 


hi? 

« N.     is  th  north  pole,  S.  P.  the  woth  pole,  E.  Q.  is  the  equu- 
tor,  T.  T.  the  northern  tropic,  1. 1.  the  sonUiem  tropic,  A.  B.  C 
is  the  belt  of  lihe  equatorial  calms  and  ▼ariable  winds  where  the 
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greatest  heat  prevails,  and  the  air  is  perpetually  ascending.  T.  T. 
A.  B.  is  the  region  of  the  Borthern  trade  winds,  and  t.  L  C*  D.  is 
the  vei^ofi  of  the  soiitfaem  trade  wind*  Outside  of  thesoi  to  the 
noHii  and  sooth,  we  have  the  legioBs  where  the  letum  winds  blow 
back  to  the  poles,  interiadng  with  the  corrents  which  go  to  supply 
Hie  trade  winds  between  the  tropics  and  the  eqnator.  This  little 
sketch  will  bring  iit  once  under  your  view  all  the  chief  facts  I  have 
yet  explained,  and  I  may  now  pass  them  by  as  being  sofficieatly 
discussed. 

^  Proceeding  with  our  subject,  a  fiirther  question  arises  with  rasped 
to  theair  of  which  these  winds  are  composed*  It  is  of  ooatse^  as  we 
have  staled,  the  same  air  which  was  heated  at  the  eqnator  and 
there  ascended.  Bnt  the  whole  mass  of  ascending  air  is  made  np  of 
the  onion  of  the  two  cnrrents  from  the  north  and  the  south.  Do 
these  two  cnrrents  mingle  ?  or  do  the^r  merely  rise  side  by  side  like 
t^o  streams  ilowing  in  one  direction,  whose  waters  are  never 
thoroughly  confused  together?  And  if  they  do  not  intermingle, 
does  each  current  turn  back  towards  the  pole  whence  it  came? 
or  does  it  cross  over  into  the  other  hemisphere,  and  go  on  in  the 
same  general  direction  ?  It  is  a  yery  natural  question,  and  upon 
the  answer  to  it  depends  onr  knowledge  whether  oar  retom  wind 
Is  eomposed  of  air  which  came  to  the  eqnator  from  the  north  or 
fiRND  the  sooth  pole^  and  until  this  qoestimi  is  answered,  we  can* 
not  say  that  we  are  folly  acquainted  with  the  general  system 
of  the  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  globe.  My  own  opinion 
is,  ihat  in  rising  at  the  equator,  each  of  the  two  great  streams 
or  draughts  of  air  still  continues  to  move  in  its  original  direction, 
that  is,  that  each  rises  slopingly^  and  having  risen,  interlaces  with 
the  opposite  wind,  and  so  crosses  into  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
Upon  this  plan  our  return  winds  which  blow  from  the  south-west 
sll  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  OoeanB,  will  reallj  be  ovlj  the 
contfauiation  of  the  same  great  cnrrents  from  the  south  pole,  which 
ftnned  the  south-eastern  trade  wind.  This  current  then  idU  first 
of  all  liave  set  out  from  the  south  pole,  and  travelling  in  a  south- 
eai>teiiy  direction,  will  liavc  at  last  reached  the  equator ;  then  it 
will  have  ascended  under  the  influence  of  heat,  then  it  will  have 
crossed  the  equator,  and  pas^ied  also  over  the  top  of  the  north- 
Merly  trade  wind,  until  it  came  down  to  the  earth  and  became 
our  south-west  warm  and  moist  wind,  laden  with  the  moisture  it 
kss  gMued  during  its  long  joumerjring  over  the  broad  oceans  of 
the  aouihem  hemisphere.  Here,  again,  a  little  dsetch  will  help 
jon  much  to  understand  the  actual  state  of  the  ease* 
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^  Bnpipose  'K.  P.  to  be  tke  BOfth  pole,  and  6.  P.  the  mmUtt  pole; 

'E-  the  equator;  T.  t.  the  tropics ;  A.  and  E.  the  boundaries  of  the 
equatorial  calm  belt;  then  a  breath  of  wind  setting  out  from  the 
south  pole  will  form  part  of  the  south-eastern  trade  wind  from  t.  to 
%f  it  will  hse  slopingly  from  B.  to  A. ;  next  it  becomes  the  upper 
immiit' passing  over  the  north-eastern  trade  wind  from  A.  to  T.;  it 
will  desoeiid  at  T.,  and  thence  will  blow  ftom  T.  to  the  north  fieie 
89  part  of  the  xetara  MuHlh-westerty  wind  of  oor  latitodeB.  At  fkt 
north  pole  it  will  again  tum  ronnd  and  fonn  part  of  one  of  the 
^orth-east  cnrrents  which  go  to  supply  the  n<Mrth-ea8teni  tradfl 
wind.  When  it  reaches  tlie  tropic  T.,  it  will  itself  form  part  oi  the 
'north-east  trade  %vind  from  T.  to  A.,  at  A.  it  will  rise  slopinglj,aod 
'from  B.  to  t.  will  pass  over  the  south-eastern  trade  wind.  At  t  it 
will  descend  again  and  go  back  as  part  of  the  retom  winds  of  tbe 
sonihem  hemisphere  to  the  sontli  pole,  and  so  on  ronpd  and  rooad 
tlie  earth  continuaHy  in  perpetnal  motion.' 

Mrs.  JU,  Thank  you,  Francis.  It  will  not  be  your  &ult 
we  erer  forget  these  general  laws  of  the  wind  worid- 

Bow  curious  it  is  to  think  of  all  this  rule,  and  order,  and 
aydtem,  prevailing  from  century  to  century  among  those 
wandiering  Arabs  of  creation,  the  wild  winds ! 

Lewis.  Yes,  Mamma ;  but  how  odd  that  the  warm  south- 
-west is  the  same  after  all  as  our  old  enemy  tbe  nor(h*£di^^ 
wind. 

Mrs.  H.  There  you  see  the  adTantnge  of  fore^  tmrd, 
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fts  some  people  would  say«  Your  iiorth<-ea0t  irfild  gwto 
all  Tonnd  the  world  before  be  cotnes  back  as  the  gentile 
Zepliyr.  When  we  first  knew  him  he  was  very  different, 
but  he  returns  to  us  a  polished  gentleman,  soft  in  speechi 
and  smooth  in  manner,  instead  of  the  giwliisg  polar  bear 
he  was  before. 

frUHem,  Ah,  hut  he  goes  back  to  llie  north,  and  soon 
learns  his  old  tricks  again ! 

Lercis*  {In  a  malicious  whisper.)  As  you  do^  William^ 
when  you  go  back  to  school  after  the  holidayfir  (ThM 
4iiaud»)  Buty  Uncle,  I  want  to  know  what  you  meant 
when  you  said  that  the  belt  of  Ihe  earth,  o¥w  whieh  the 
greatest  heat  prevails,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  eqaator; 
Kow  you  told  us  that  the  greatest  heat  was  at  the  equator, 
why  then  does  not  jour  belt  or  zone  of  equatOiial  ealmfr 
lie  on  both  sides  equally  of  tfie  equator  f 

Mrs.  H.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  same  questioiy. 

Uncle  F,  There  is  much  to  be  said  before  1  can  answer 
this  question.  But  it  is  worth  while  delaying  a  little  over 
it,  since  the  answer  will  show  you  how  liable  yoti  are  to  be 
led  astray  by  general  rules,  unless  you  are  tkoroughly  wetl 
acquainted  with  all  the  various  circumstanooB  under  whiels 
the  general  rules  act.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  sun 
is  never  very  far  from  shining  straight  down  upon  the 
equator,  and  that  therefore  upon  the  whole  there  is  more 
son-wannth  poured  down  upon  the  earth  there  thaft  ai^ 
where  else  on  the  whole  globe*  Still  you  arast  notiee, 
that  allhough  mure  sun-warmth  may  be  sent  there  from 
the  sun,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  more  sun- 
warmth  is  recewed  into  the  globe  there,  than  in  other 
places  near  it. 

Lewis.  I  do  not  quite  see  that 

Uncle  F.  You  will  soon,  when  I  hate  explained  it  a 
little  further.  Now,  if  you  do  not  remember  it,  1  must 
remind  you,  that  land  or  solid  earth  receives  heat  or 
warmth  much  more  quickfy  and  easlFf  than  water  does. 
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Thai  is  to  say,  a  ocmtuieDi  will  be  wanned  by  the  sun  much 
more  quickly  than  a  eea  or  an  ocean.  Far  more  of  the 
sun^B  heal  will  get  into  a  continent  or  a  land,  than  will  get 

into  an  ocean  or  sea  in  the  same  time.  In  the  same  way, 
much  more  of  the  sun's  heat  will  get  into  a  sandy  rocky 
country^  than  into  one  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
0f  trees.  The  covering  of  thick  trees  will  prevent  in  variooa 
ways  the  sun-warmth  from  getting  into  the  earth.  Now 
suppose  the  globe  in  the  whole  region  of  the  equator  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  i,  e.,  all  sea  or  all  land  of  the  same 
kind.  Then  the  line  of  average  greatest  heat  would  be 
the  line  of  the  equator,  and  the  beU  of  equatorial  calms 
would  on  the  average  lie  equally  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
equator.  But  in  the  region  of  the  equator,  the  land  and 
the  sea  are  very  irregularly  arranged,  and  therefore  .such 
a  rule  as  I  have  stated  is  very  irregularly  followed. 
Wherever  there  is  a  great  mass  of  land  near  the  equator, 
that  mass  of  land  absorbs  a  great  amount  of  heat,  and 
the  neighboiu-ing  seas,  though  perhaps  nearer  the  equator, 
absorb  less,  and  so  the  greatest  heat  will  not  be  exactly 
at  the  equator,  but  near  it.  Thus  our  first  rule  is  modified 
by  this  new  fact.  In  some  places  it  is  modified  very  much, 
in  others  only  a  little,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
land  and  seas  are  arranged. 

Take  first  the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  There, 
just  within  the  hot  region  of  the  tropics,  lies  the  vast 
mass  of  Northern  Afirica,  one  huge  extent  of  arid,  sandy, 
heat-receiving  land.  It  is  almost  all  to  the  narthmmrd  of 
the  equator,  while  only  a  small  portion  in  comparison  lies 
to  the  southward.  Now  what  is  the  consequence?  Why 
this.  That  the  €tetuai  region  of  greatest  heat  coincides 
with  the  region  where  all  this  heat^rec&mr^  land  pre- 
vails, instead  of  lying  evenly  upon  each  side  of  the  equator. 
'  The  true  line  of  greatest  heat  is  therefore  considerably 
to  the  northwards,  and  tlie  effect  of  this  upon  the  belt 
of  equatorial  calms  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  to  draw 
it  altogether  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  sone  of 
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Ihe  trade  winds  is  also  drawn  northwards  to  the  same 

extent,  so  that  instead  of  being  bounded  by  the  tropic  in 

latiuide  23%  they  are,  asuaUy,  bounded  by  the  SOth 

degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  hot  summers,  when  the  sun 

itself  also  passes  to  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  have 

even  been  found  as  far  north  as  latitude  Sd^  or  3^"^.  On 

the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  same  result  is  brought 

about  partly  by  the  gi*eat  amount  of  land  encircling  the 

GuU'  of  Mexico,  and  partly  by  the  iact,  that  the  waters  of 

Ihe  Gulf  also  are  heated*  to  an  extent  altogether  unusual 

and  peculiar,  so  that  they  too  in  this  case  assist  in  raising 

the  general  temperature. 

Next  look  at  the  Pacific  Ocean,    Here  within  the 

tropics  it  is  nearly  all  ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  equator 

alike,  so  that  in  this  ocean  our  first  general  rule  has  a 

better  chance  of  being  obeyed.    But  even  here  some* 

thing  of  the  same  kind  occurs,  and  the  belt  of  greatest 

heat  bends  considerably  northwards  on  the  American  side 

of  the  ocean,  while  the  waters  on  the  northern  side  the 

equator,  being  for  the  most  part  hotter  than  those  on  the 

soathern  sidef  keeps  the  zone  of  equatorial  calms  always 

a  little  to  the  north. 

*  The  waters  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico  have  pass^  in  the  groat 
ooeaa  cmreiit  all  along  the  heated  shores  of  Africa,  then  crossed 
ont  of  the  boming  Gulf  of  Guinea,  orer  to  the  heated  shores  of 
South  America,  flowing  all  the  time  under  the  fiercest  heat,  and 

finally  reacli  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  are  still  detained  under 
a  tropical  sun.  Thus  the  waters  of  this  gulf  attain  a  heat  elsewhere 
unparalleled.  The  performances  of  Uiis  great  current  whicli  flows 
into  and  then  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  in  li^atural  Histoiy. 

t  The  watem  are,  ibr  the  most  part,  hotter  on  the  northern  side 
for  this  leason*  A  cool  ocean  current  sets  fix»m  the  south-east  to- 
wards the  north-west,  hence  the  waters  i  rst  reach  the  south  side  of 
the  equator  m  a  state  of  considerable  coolness.  In  the  southern 
tropic,  and  in  crossing  the  equator,  they  are  wanned.  With  the 
wa™th  thus  acquired,  they  reach  the  northeni  tropic  as  compara-- 
tiveiy  warm  currents,  and  thus  the  line  of  greatest  heat  is  somewhat 
north  of  the  equator* 
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Lastly,  look  at  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  within  the 
tropics  on  the  north  side  of  ihe  equator  are  vast  tracts  ot 
eontiQeiit^  partft  of  AfKoft  and  Arabia^  the  pe&iiiaiiia  of 

Hindoos  tan,  Cochin  China,  and  the  Malay  peniiisula,  all 
raising  the  temperature  on  the  north,  while  on  the  south 
there  is  absolutely  no  land  at  all.  Henee^  in  this  last 
ease,  the  heating  of  the  globe  within  the  tropics  is  ntteriy 
irregular,  and  the  clear  and  symmetrical  theory  we  have 
been  dis^ussingi  has  absohitdy  no  ehance  at  aU  of  being 
Allowed  out  to  tile  same  result  in  the  trade-*wind  r^joa 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  winds  then  of  this  region  lorm 
an  entirely  separate  subject  exceedingly  interestiD^  but 
father  complteated. 

Lewis.  Then  the  winds  in  the  three  great  oceans  be- 
bave  in  three  dil£urent  ways*  Those  of  the  Pacific  follow 
your  rules  very  neaarly  ezaetfy.  Those  of  the  AtbmtiG  do 
so  too,  but  have  theii^  boundaries  considerably  north  of 
those  which  they  would  have  but  for  the  heat-absorbing 
lands.  Those  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  altogether  dis- 
turbed by  the  peeuKav  arrangeitoent  of  land  and  sea. 

Unch  P,  Yes,  that  is  a  very  fair  account  of  the  matter. 
But  I  must  add  one  more  fact  regarding  the  boundaries  of 
Ihe  trade  winds.   Yon  know,  I  suppose,  that  in  sonuner 
the  sun  travels  23"^  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  ni 
winter  the  same  distance  to  the  south.   This  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  more  heat  comes  to  the  northern  side 
of  the  earth  during  summer,  and  to  the  southern  side 
during  winter.    The  c(msequence  therefore  is,  that  our 
central  belt,  which  we  have  sometimeB  called  die  ^  belt  of 
greatest  heat,'  sometimes  ^  the  zone  of  calms,'  can  never 
be  perfectly  stationary,  but  osciihites  a  little  backwards 
and  forwards,  northwards  and  southwardsi  and  with  it  aba 
the  outer  boundaries  of  the  trade  winds  are  found  some- 
thing  more  to  the  north  in  the  summer  than  they  are  io 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  B.  So  then  all  those  pretty  |rfotmM  yon  hi?0 
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drawn  for  us  of  the  winds  going  up  and  coming  down  at 
fixed  places,  are  tictions  and  not  real  truths ;  for  that  first, 
tiie  boundaries  in  your  drawing  are  not  real  boundaries; 
and,  secondly,  the  true  boundaries  ihemsehres  are  always 
fluctuating. 

Uncle  F,  Precisely  so.  My  pictures,  as  you  call  them, 
represent  the  state  of  things  which  7vould  exvst  if  the 
globe  received  heat  with  equal  readiness  all  over  its  sur^ 
&ce,  and  if  the  sun  always  stood  just  over  the  equatoK 
The  actual  state  of  things  is  changed  by  two  causes,  flrst, 
by  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  sea ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  fact,  that  the  sun  travels  north  of  the  equator  in 
summer,  and  south  of  it  in  winter.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
in  two  out  of  the  three  oceans  my  pictures  give  a  very  fior 
idea  of  the  truth ;  and  in  the  third  ocean,  the  very  altera* 
tions  themselves  which  modify  the  trade  winds,  do  but 
illustrate  very  beautifully  the  same  general  principles.* 
Lewis.  Why  do  you  call  them  tr€ide  winds^  Unde? 

Uncle  The  uniformity  and  steadiness  with  Which 
they  blow,  were  observed  at  an  early  period  by  nierehant 
sailors,  who  soon  began  to  tjikc  advantage  of  them  in  their 
trading  voyages,  and  gave  iheni  the  name  of  trade  winds, 
or  winds  &yourable  to  trade.  They  could  not  help  notic- 
ing them,  because  there  is  such  a  difference  not  only  in 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  but  also  in  the  whole  face  of 
sea  and  sky  directly  you  come  witiiin  their  influence. 
You  exchange  the  fitful  and  variable  gusts  which  prevail 
along  their  northern  edge,  for  a  steady  breeze  from  the 
north-east,  fireshenmg  more  and  more  as  you  voyage  south- 
wards, till  it  beconaes  what  sailors  would  call  a  gale. 
The  sky,  too,  has  its  signs  as  well  as  the  sea,  and  invStead 
of  the  diverse  forms  and  fantastic  beauty  of  the  clouds 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  see  in  these  countries,  the 
trade-wind  sky  can  only  afford  interminable  streaks  of 

*  The  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Oce&n  will  be  explained  in  a 
future  cimpter. 
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heavy  &g-like  vapour.  Endlessly  these  loDg  ribaods 
•treCch  oyer  the  sky  from  north-east  to  sonth-west,  and 
almost  seem  to  form  an  interminable  grating  of  longitu- 
dinal bars  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  monotonous 
work  this  part  of  a  voyage ;  long  uniform  lines  of  wave 
below,  long  uniform  streaks  of  cloud  above,  the  winds 
never  giving  yon  the  excitement  of  a  storm,  but  plodding 
on  with  a  mechanical  accuracy  and  an  unromantic  unifor- 
mity thoroughly  consistent  with  their  name. 

Mrs.  H,  What  a  scope  there  is  for  the  imagination  in 
contemplating  these  vast  wind  streams  traversing  the  earth 
like  aerial  rivers !  Is  there  any  means,  FVands^  of  know- 
ing the  depth  of  such  a  current  as  the  trade  wind ;  I  mean, 
of  course,  how  tUr  its  surface  is  above  us  as  we  stand  at 
the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Unek  F.  I  do  not  know  of  any  experiment  by  which 
it  can  be  determined  with  anything  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty. The  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  which  I  spoke  of  before, 
and  which  is  about  12,000  feet  high,  gives  the  one  oppor- 
tunity with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  forming  any  opinion* 
At  the  upper  part  of  this  mountain,  the  south-west  return 
wind  usuaUp  blows ;  indeed  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
ascent  when  the  south-west  wind  was  not  found  there. 
But  the  Island  of  Tenerille  stands  near  the  ordinary 
northern  boundary  of  the  trade  wind,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  depth  of  the  current  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent elsewhere.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  dep^  of  the  trade 
wind  at  Teneriffe  is  exceedingly  variable.  One  astrono- 
mical observer,  who  spent  many  weeks  on  the  mountain  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  1856,  found  a  variation  in 
the  thickness  of  the  trade-wind  current  amounting  to 
several  thousand  feet  even  in  a  few  days.  Sometimes  if 
the  trade  wind  be  weak,  and  the  return  current  very 
strong,  the  former  wiU  thin  out  to  iiloiost  nothing,  [uiJ  the 
return  south-west  wind  come  down  to  the  surface  of  the  * 
earth. 
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Lewk.  Bat  the  stmngest  thing  of  aU,  Uncle,  whb,  what 
you  told  us  about  the  two  winds  crosmng  each  other  at  the 

equator.    How  do  people  find  out  that? 

William.  Oh,  I  sii]>pose  there  is  some  convenient  moun- 
tain ibr  sailors  to  climb  and  see  what  is  going  on  up 
there. 

Unele  F.  No  such  Inck  for  ns,  William.  The  reasons 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  upon  this  point,  are  to 

be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  not  by  going  up. 
Tell  me  one  of  the  proofe  I  gave  you  of  the  existence  of 
the  upper  current. 

Lemis^  Do  jou  mean  the  ashes  of  the  volcanoes  moving 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  trade  winds  ? 

Uncle  F.  Yes;  and  now,  William,  can  you  not  under- 
stand that  we  may  find  out  where  a  wind  has  come  iromy 
without  having  actually  come  with  it  all  the  way  ? 

WUUam.  Tes;  but  I  never  knew  our  south-west  winds 
brought  any  volcanic  ashes  with  them. 

Zhic/e  F.  They  do  noL  bring  any  herej  nor,  in  fact,  do 
they  bring  any  volcanic  ashes  that  I  know  of  an3rwhere, 
as  a  rule ;  but  in  certain  places  north  of  the  equator,  douda 
of  dust  frequently  fall  to  the  8e%  and  we  naturally  ask 
how  the  dust  comes  there. 

Mrs,  H.  Travellers  see  strange  things,  Francis.  When 
I  was  a  little  girl,  we  used  to  think  fiying  iish  an  almost 
incredible  wonder,  but  dust  at  sea  seems  even  more  strange* 
Tell  us  all  about  it 

Unele  F.  I  will  as  weU  as  I  can.  Just  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  trade  winds  at  tlic  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  wiiere 
the  south-west  wind,  wluc  li  I  say  comes  from  the  southern 
hemisphere,  begins  to  blow,  sailors  in  the  month  of  April 
or  May,  and  also  in  October,  often  find  thick  showers  of 
dust  coming  down  and  powdering  all  the  sails  and  cordage 
ol  their  ships,  even  though  they  are  several  days  m\\  from 
any  land.  For  a  lon^i;  time  navigators  did  not  give  tliem- 
aelves  much  trouble  as  to  where  this  dust  came  trom,  but 
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as  Africa  was  the  nearest  land,  they  called  it  African  dart, 
although  as  no  known  wind  blows  from  Afrkia,  it  was 
rather  a  foolish  name.   Tet  it  wan  not  an  nnnatnnl  ideny 

for  there  was  no  other  land  for  it  to  come  from,  unless  it 
came  irom  America,  and  I  suppose  thejr  never  thought  of 
that 

Mrs*  H,  1  am  sure  I  should  not  have  thotight  of 
America ;  but  then  I  am  not  a  sailor, 

UneU  F.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  sailor  wko  ftnind  it 
out  after  all.   The  9fory  is  this :  Strange  showers  ctf  d«t 

were  known  to  fall  in  other  places  wiiicli  are  swept  over 
h;  the  same  return  south-westerly  wind%  at  Malt%  at 
Genoa,  at  Lyons,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  elaewherai 
Tlien  persons  collected  some  of  the  dust  from  these  dust 
showers  both  at  sea  and  land,  from  all  those  various  locali* 
ties,  all  of  them  you  will  remember  within  the- line  of  the 
same  streak,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  south-westerly  winds.  These 
specimens  were  then  sent  to  a  celebrated  naturalist,  who 
examined  them  through  his  microscope.  Tou  magr  imagine 
how  delighted  and  astoi^hed  he  waa  to  find  that  aH^  these 
specimens  of  the  dust  of  the  south-west  wind  were  exactly 
of  the  same  kind,  though  gathered  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  miles  apart;  and  what  waa  moM  surpriirii^ 
still,  he  found  this  dnst  contain  the  remains  of  extremely 
minute  insects  and  creatures  once  living,  many  of  which 
belong  exclusively,  aa  naturalists  know,  not  to  Aftka, 
but  to  South  America.     What  does  this  teach  m 
then  i 

Lenria.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  wind  aa  it  efoased 

South  America  blew  away  tihis  fine  dMt,  and  earrjring  it 

ever  our  trade  winds,  let  it  fall  again  when  it  came  down 
to  the  earth. 

Unele     Yes,  and  tMs  is  really  the  only  reasonable 

explanation  we  can  ^ve  ot  the  matter.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  dust  could  not  have  come  agaimt  the  windy  so  il 
mast  have  come  wiih  the  mt^d,  and    ii  oMie  witk  the 
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.windy  .iim  ft  wind  from  Sooth  Amerioa  must  have 
come  across  the  equator.  To  me  the  case  seems  very 

clear. 

Mrs,  H,  But  our  south-west  wind  is  always  blowing 
more  or  less  all  the  year  round,  and  you  say  that  this  dust 
&X\b  chie^  in  Aprils  or  Maj>  and  in  October.  Now  if  the 
wind  is  always  Uowingy  why  does  it  not  bring  the  duat 

always  ? 

Uncle  F,  Just  because  it  is  not  always  dusty  in  South 
America,  where,  the  wind  comes  from*  South  America 
has  a  long  rainy  season,  and  tten  a  dryaeason.  Ton 
would  not  expect  the  winds  to  find  much  dust  in  the  rainy 
season,  would  you  ? 

Mrs.  H.  No,  certainly,  I  did  not  think  of  that. 

Uncle  F.  But  the  cases  fit  with  an  almost  poetical 
beauty.  About  March  and  September,  that  is  about  the 
vernid  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  we  hare  in  portions  of 
South  America  seasons  of  intense  and  unparalleled  drought, 
the  very  marshes  become  burning  plains,  the  lightest  breeze 
would  be  sufficient  to  sweep  away  douds  of  dust,  but  it  ia 
no  light  breeae  that  sweeps  over  those  parched  and  burn- 
ing lands  during  their  seasons  of  drought.  At  those  periods 
the  trade-wind  currents,  which  in  our  oceans  blow  so 
ilteadily  and  unilbrmly,  lash  themselves,  in  the  countries 
4>f  which  X  speak,  into  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds  of  fabu- 
lous ferocity,  and  the  decaying  dust  of  myriads  of  tiny  in* 
sects,  and  of  land  and  water  plants,  are  whirled  away  in 
the  violence  of  the  storm.  The  dry  season  ends,  the 
'winds  resume  their  usual  steadiness,  and  the  rains  recom«* 
4Bencing,  there  is  no  more  dust  for  them  to  bear  away  in 
4beir  flight,  while  that  which  has  been  swept  away  travels 
on  liar  into  distant  regions,  and  serves  to  tell  inquiring 
man  whence  comes  the  soit  south-west  wind  of  our  north- 
ern climate. 

Lewis,  Oh,  ia  not  that  beautiful,  Mamma!  That  is 
much  better  than  if  the  dust  were  always  coming. 
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Mrs,  H,  Yes,  it  soandi  almost  too  beantifiil  fer  foafitj; 

mure  like  a  iairv  tale. 

Uncle  F,  It  is  no  fairy  tale,  however,  but  sober  reality. 
And  we  notice  also  that  the  fall  of  rain  dust  in  each  season 
follows  at  the  same  distance  of  time  after  the  dry  season 
in  America.  Moreover,  the  dost  always  fidls  in  about  the 
same  line,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  game  causes  are 
always  at  work  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  winds  that 
bring  it  have  a  regular  path  from  which  they  do  not 
diverge.  Again,  if  onr  theory  be  correct}  the  line  across 
the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands  and  the  Mediterranean,  say 
Marseilles  or  Genoa,  is  just  the  south-west  Udc  in  which 
we  ought  to  tiiid  tlie  air  which  formed  the  winds  blowing 
over  the  parched  districts  I  spoke  of  in  the  plains  of  the 
Amazon  and  Oronoco,  supposing  that  it  crosses  the  equator 
and  becomes  our  return  wind. 

Mrs,  H.  I  see  you  are  determined  to  make  out  your 
case,  you  make  everythinf^  fit  like  the  pieces  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle.  But  suppose  your  microscopical  philosopher  made 
a  mistake  t 

WUUam.  Ob,  but  he  was  much  too  dever  a  man  fiir 

that.    Was  he  not,  Uncle? 

Uncle  F.  Well,  if  he  hn^  made  a  mistake,  I  hope  we 
shall  soon  find  it  out.  But  1  do  not  think  there  is  much 
danger  of  it.  And  even  if  he  have  done  so,  still  we  have 
other  indications  which  serve  to  show  the  same  thing. 
For,  first  of  all,  it  is  far  more  natural  that  when  winds 
have  blown  strongly  in  one  direction,  they  should  go  on  in 
the  same,  instead  of  turning  straight  round  and  going  back 
again ;  and  then  again,  the  qnanttty  of  rain  which  these 
winds  bring  with  them,  \»  a  fact  which  requires  explana- 
tion, and  which  can  best  be  explained  upon  this  plan. 
Where  do  you  suppose  the  south-west  winds  find  all  their 
moisture  ?  This  little  shower,  for  instance,  that  has  just 
passed  away? 

Lem$»  An  boor  ago^  I  should  have  said  it  came  from 
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the  skjy  but  I  suppose  that  answer  will  not  be  good  enough 
for  you,  Uncle  Francis  t 

fPtlliam,  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  want  us  to  say  it 
carue  from  South  America? 

Uncle  F,  Not  from  South  America,  perbapSi  and  per- 
haps the  rain  forming  this  particular  shower  m^j  have 
come  from  no  great  distance,  but  the  vast  quantities  of 
rain  wliicli  these  return  winds  afford,  and  by  which  they 
fertilize  the  great  North  American  continent,  to  say  no- 
thing of  all  the  western  countries  and  islands  of  Europe^ 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Asa 
matter-of-fret,  students  of  Natural  History  are  disposed  to 
think  that  these  rains  consist  in  part  at  least  of  waters 
sucked  up,  as  the  winds,  those  great  water  carriers,  traversed 
the  vast  oceans  of  the  south.  And  thus  the  rains,  as  well 
as  the  dusty  give  a  clue  to  the  paths  of  the  winds. 

Mrs,  H,  Gome,  the  shower  is  past;  let  us  go,  and  put 
off  the  history  of  its  journey  till  to-morrow.  Uncle  Francis 
is  surely  tired. 

Uncle  F.  It  will  take  some  time  certainly,  and  I  am 
more  &posed  to  rest  than  to  talk  just  now.  Let  us  have 
a  race  with  my  South-American  dog.  Here,  Juan,  you 
have  not  had  a  good  run  for  months.  Show  these  English 
boys  some  of  your  foreign  ways. 

(To  be  continued,) 


LHE  EARTH  AS  IT  IS. 
CHAPTER  XI. 
FLiUNS  AND  DESERTS. 

Immense  tracts  of  desert  land  may  be  traced  through 
Northern  Africa  and  Asia  from  Cape  Blanco,  to  beyond 

the  Indus,  an  extent  of  5,600  creoG;raphical  miles.  The 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert^  reaches  from  the  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  rocky  country  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
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Nile,  a  distance  of  aboat  2,650  mileS|  vaiTiiig  in  width 
from  700  to  1»200  miles.  Its  surface  is  geoeraOj  naked 
hard  sandstone  rock,  or  loose  sand,  with  intervening  por- 

tions  covered  by  gravel  or  rounded  pebbles  ;  here  and 
there  a  little  earth  or  salt  mingles  with  the  sand.  The 
desolation  of  this  dreaiy  waste  is  terrific;  the  dry  heated 
air  is  like  a  red  yapomr ;  the  setting  sun  seems  to  be  a 
volcanio  fire,  and  at  times  the  burning  wind  of  the  desert 
.is  the  blast  of  death.  It  blows  from  the  east  nine  months 
.in  the  year,  and  at  the  equinoxes  it  rushes  in  a  hurricane, 
driving  the  sand  in  clouds  before  it,  producing  darknedS 
<6ven  at  mid-daj»  and  often  overwhelming  caravans  of 
men  and  animals. 

The  riches  of  the  desert  in  rock-salt  have  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Ht  rodutus  ;  there  are  many  salt-hikes 
to  the  north,  and  even  the  springs  are  of  brine,  thick  in- 
crustations of  dasaling  salt  cover  the  ground,  and  the 
particles  borne  pioit  by  the  whirlwinds,  flash  like  diamonds 
in  the  son.  Scorched  as  the  traveller  in  the  desert  is  by 
day,  he  suffers  as  much  from  cold  at  night,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  great  radiation  from  the  ground  under  a  per- 
fectly cle^r  and  cloudless  sky. 

On  the  eastern  and  northem  portions  of  the  Sahai^ 
fresh  water  rises  near  the  surface,  and  produces  an  occa* 
sional  oasis,  where  barrenness  and  vitality  meet.  Late 
explorers  have  reported  a  greater  number  of  fertile  oases 
than  were  formerly  linagined  to  exist ;  it  is  now  generally 
affirmed,  that  the  sand  covers  only  the  ^mailer  portion  of  the 
great  lowland,  and  that  the  desert  is  composed  of  several 
detached  basins.  Tlie  oases  are  generally  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  desert,  with  a  sandy  or  calcareous  border, 
inclosing  their  verdure  like  a  fnune.  The  smaller  ones 
.fHToduce  herbage,  ferns,  acacias,  and  some  shrubs ;  forests 
of  date-palms  grow  in  the  lai  g<  r  ones,  the  rjesort  of  lioos^ 
l>Hnthn6,  gazelles,  reptiles,  and  various  birds.  The  ipean 
ekviitipn  qf  the  bahara  (tt)Ough  s^roe  of  the  northern 
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ftxtB  have  been  reported  to  be  lower  tban  tbe  sea)  is 

now  computed  at  irum  1000  to  20 UO  feet  above  the  sea 
le?eL 

In  the  Libyan  desert,  to  the  east  of  tbe  Sahara,  in  a 
hideoas  flinty  plain,  lies  a  deep  furrow  running  parallel  to 
the  Kile,  in  which  there  is  a  long  line  of  oases,  Darfour, 
Selimei  the  Great  and  the  Little  Oases,  and  the  parallel 
▼alleys  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  Bahr*Belania,  or  the 
Dry  River.  The  Great  Oasis,  or  Oasis  of  Thebes,  is  120 
miles  long,  and  four  or  five  miles  broad  ;  tbe  Lesser  Oasis, 
separated  from  it  by  forty  miles  of  desert,  is  of  the  same 
form.  Both  are  rich  in  verdure,  and  cultivatiuii,  with 
villages  amid  palm  groves  and  fruit  trees,  mingled  with 
the  rains  of  antiquity.  The  Natron  Lakes  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  tbe  valley  of  Nitikm,  in  the  south  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  quiet  spot,  the  resort  of  Cbrisiiaii 
monks  in  the  second  oentury,  when  360  oonvents  existed 
tfaere^  of  which  only  four  remain. 

The  ancients  compared  the  fertile  and  beautiful  oases 
met  with  in  the  desert,  to  tbe  spots  on  a  leopard's  skin, 
sod  called  them  the  Happy  Valleys,  the  Islands  of  the 
Blessed,  &c.  from  the  contrast  they  presented  vviih  the 
surrounding  sterility  and  barrenness. 

Another  line  of  oases  in  the  Libyan  Desert  includes 
Siwah,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Aramon.  Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  tbe  Red 
ISea  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
oome  the  almost  equally  desert  regions  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Persia,  forming  in  connexion  with  the  Suliura,  one 
great  sea  of  sand.  Tbe  Desert  of  Arabia  is  a  continuous 
table-land,  three  or  four  thousand  feet  high,  intersected 
by  a  few  hilly  ridges  ;  its  soil  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand 
and  salt,  and  it  is  altogether  barren,  except  in  a  few  places 
where  some  saline  plants  and  stunted  thorny  shrubs  are 
to  be  found.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  is  only  tem- 
pered by  the  winds,  which  often  raise  latal  tempests  of 
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Band*   Blast  after  blast  sweep  pa8t^  bearing  before  them 

miles  of  sand-drift,  surging  and  wheeling  round,  one  grey 
wave  after  another^  Bcattering  the  spray  of  saod,  and 
ing  now  in  eloudy  wreaths,  now  in  divided  streams  and 
torrents.  The  mirage,  as  well  as  the  simoou  of  the 
desert,  has  been  too  often  described  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  observation. 

Many  travellers  speak  with  Might  of  the  beaatj  of  the 
niglttd  in  those  regions,  where  the  stars  shine  with  an  un- 
clouded brilliancy,  seldom  witnessed  in  damper  climates* 

The  eflPect  of  moonlight  on  the  yellow  sands  of  Arabia, 
has  been  thus  described  :  *  There  were  three  great 
breadths,  or  masses  of  colour,  the  sky,  the  moonshine,  and 
the  sand,  without  anything  of  intermediate  or  contrasting 
hue  ;  to  mar  the  effect  of  these,  no  rock,  no  tree,  no  patch 
of  dark  soil.  Their  unbroken  fusion  into  each  other 
seemed  to  throw  oat  a  sort  of  intermediate  brightness,  be* 
longing  to  all,  yet  distinct  from  each,  and  to  produce  an 
atmosphere  of  the  softest  and  most  mellow  splendour.' 

The  Assyrian  wilderness,  in  which  are  the  broken 
colnmns,  and  rained  temples  of  Palmyra,  is  covered  in 
spring  with  a  thin  but  vivid  verdure,  mixed  with  fragrant 
aromatic  herbs  of  very  short  duration.  In  many  pai'ts  of 
the  desert,  the  monotony  is  relieved  by  flowers  of  bright 
colours,  such  as  the  scarlet  poppy,  the  iris,  crocus,  and 
other  bulbous  plants,  of  warm  and  brilliant  hues,  whidi 
seem  to  delight  in  the  dry  sandy  soil,  and  spring  up  even 
where  no  grass  will  flourish. 

The  central  part  of  Africa  seems  as  far  as  has  been  yet 
explored,  to  consist  of  vast  plains  of  but  little  elevatioo» 
varying  in  character  according  to  the  soil  and  the  supply 
of  water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  where 
much  rain  falls,  the  moisture  under  the  fiery  radiance  of 
the  tropical  son  prodaces  a  rank  and  laxoriant  v^talioo ; 
while  there  are  districts  in  the  south  almost  rividling  the 
Sahara  in  barrenness  and  sterility.   Great  xsamaqua  Laad 
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covers  a  surface  of  about  148,000  square  English  miles» 

scantily  peopled,  destitute  of  water,  barren  and  dismal ;  its 
immense  sandy  plains  are  traversed  by  hill  and  rock 
thickly  strewed  with  quartz,  which  reflects  a  dazzling 
light.  The  few  springs  to  be  met  with,  are  generally 
either  hot  or  salt,  and  the  periodical  water-courses  there- 
fore afford  the  chief  supply  of  water,  and  for  more  than 
six  months  in  the  year  this  country  is  scorched  by  the 
almost  vertical  sun. 

The  coast-line  consists  of  a  dreary  sandy  waste»  ex- 
tending sometimes  thirty  or  forty,  sometimes  above  an 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  and  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, uniuluibi table.  Damara  Lnnd  is  almost  eqiinlly 
barren,  but  in  many  parts  the  plains  are  covered  with 
dense  thorny  jungle,  the  *  Wacht-een-bigte,'  or  '  Wait-a- 
bit'  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  fish-hook  principle  on 
which  most  of  these  thorns  are  shaped,  and  the  strength 
of  each,  make  them  very  harassing  and  formidable  etiemies 
to  all  travellers  in  those  parts,  each  prickle  will  sustain  ou 
an  average  a  weight  of  seven  pounds ;  therefore  a  man 
whose  clothes  are  laid  hold  of  by  a  score  or  two  of  these 
prickles  at  once,  comes  out  of  the  affray  in  a  very  tattered 
condition. 

The  great  Kalahari  Desert,  long  supposed  to  be  impass- 
able, owing  to  the  want  of  water,  extends  from  the  Orange 
Biver  in  the  south,  to  the  Lake  Ngami  in  the  north  $  it  is 
remarkably  flat,  but  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation, 
for  it  is  covered  with  grass,  usually  rising  in  tufts,  with 
bare  spaces  between,  and  with  creeping  plants  whose  roots 
being  buried  far  beneath  the  soil,  suffer  little  from  the 
scorching  sun*  The  number  of  those  which  have  tuber- 
ous roots  is  very  great,  thdr  structure  supplying  nutri- 
ment and  moisture  during  the  long  droughts.  Indeed  the 
beneiiceDt  care  of  a  good  Providence  has  ordered  that 
many  plants  not  usually  tuber-bearing  become  so,  where 
the  tuber  is  necessary  to  act  as  a  reservoiri  and  so  to  ore* 
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serve  life.   The  email  scarlet  eatable  cacumber,  and  the  r 

Leroshua,  are  blessings  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  - 
The  latter  is  a  small  creepiag  plant,  with  a  tuber  ofien  as 
large  as  a  young  child's  head,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
below  the  soil,  coutaining  a  fluid  deiiciously  cool  and  re- 
freshing. But  the  most  surprising  plant  oi  the  desert  is 
the  Kengwe,  or  K^me^  the  water-melon,  which  sometimes 
covers  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  gives  a  rich  supply  of 
moisture,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  animals  of  every  sort ; 
elephants^  rhinoceroses^  antelopes^  and  even  lions,  jackah^ 
and  mice,  all  seem  to  revel  in  this  delicious  fruit,  and 
many  instances  are  on  record  of  travellers  being  sustained 
by  it  when  in  danger  of  perishing  from  want  of  water. 
The  soil  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  is  generally  a  soft  white 
sand,  under  which  water  may  sometimes  be  fou;id  by 
digging  deep  pits  or  wells,  down  to  the  hard  stratum  of 
rock,  upon  which  it  lies.  During  the  dry  season,  a  hot 
wind  often  blows  over  the  desert,  something  like  the 
Harmattan  of  the  north  of  Africa ;  so  devoid  ot  moisture 
as  to  cause  the  wood  of  the  best  seasoned  boxes  or  furni- 
ture  to  shrink,  and  the  atmosphere  is  theii  in  such  an 
electric  state,  that  a  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers  held  for  a 
few  minutes  against  it,  became  as  strongly  charged  as  if 
attached  to  a  powerful  electrical  machine,  and  clasped  the 
hand  with  a  sharp  crackling  sound.  Dr.  Livingstone 
speaks  of  the  peculiar  glare  of  bright  sunlight  from  the 
cloudless  sky,  thrown  over  the  whole  scene,  and  of  the 
great  sameness  of  the  desert,  caused  by  the  likeness  of  one 
clump  of  trees  and  bushes  to  another,  with  tlie  same  open 
space  between  each,  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  find  one's 
land-marks  in  travelling  through  it.  Tliis  dltliculty  is 
doubtless  increased  by  the  prevalence  ot  tiie  mirage  in  all 
these  regions. 

North  of  Lake  Ngami,  discovered  in  1852  by  Dr. 
Livingstone,  a  totally  different  country  begins,  reedy 
swamps  and  morasses  border  the  rivers,  and  large  plains 
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are  rendered  fertile  by  the  anniial  iiiwdatioiis  caused 
the  tropical  rains  falling  on  a  perfectly  levd  conntry. 

Dr.  Livingstone  describes  the  deeply  flooded  plains  of 
Lobale  as  so  flat  that  the  rain-water  stands  upon  them  for 
months  together.  *  Here  and  there  dotted  over  the  sur- 
face are  little  islands  on  which  grow  stunted  date-bushes 
and  scraggy  trees.  Tlie  plains  themselves  are  covered 
with  a  thick  sward  of  grass,  which  conceals  the  water^ 
and  makes  the  flats  appear  like  great  pale,  yellow-coloured, 
prairie  lands,  with  a  clear  horizon,  except  where  inter- 
mpted  here  and  there  by  trees.  The  clear  rain*water 
mast  have  stood  some  time  among  the  grass,  for  great 
numbers  of  lotus-flowers  were  seen  in  iuil  blow,  and  the 
runs  of  water- tortoises  and  crabs  were  observed ;  other 
animals  ^so,  which  prey  on  the  fish  that  find  their  way 
to  the  plains.' 

^  There  is  no  drainage  for  the  prodigious  masses  of 
water  on  these  plains,  except  slow  percolation  into  the 
different  feeders  of  the  Leeba  and  other  rivers.'  When, 
however,  this  stagnant  water  has  all  soaked  in,-  which 
most  happen  after  months  of  drought,  travellers  are  some* 
times  put  to  straits,  and  obliged  to  dig  for  the  water^ 
always  to  be  found  here  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
Dr.  Livingstone  traversed  these  plains  on  his  return  from 
Loanda,  when  they*were  quite  dry,  with  the  exception  of 
pools  in  a  few  hollow  spots.  Passing  over  these  inter- 
minable plains,  his  eye  rested  with  pleasure  on  a  small 
ikwer  growing  in  such  numbers,  as  to  give  its  own  hue 
to  the  ground ;  one  band  of  yellow  stretched  across  his 
path,  made  up  of  every  shatie  of  that  colour  from  the 
palest  lemon  to  the  richest  orange.  Crossing  an  hundred 
yards,  he  came  to  another  broad  band  of  the  same  flower, 
but  blue,  varying  irom  the  lightest  tint  to  dark  blue,  and 
even  purple ;  and  he  observes  upon  the  marked  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  sam'e  flower  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.    He  meiitious  with  delight  hia  recoguition  in 
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those  far-awaj  plamsy  of  a  familiar  hoine*phnt»  a  species 
of  Drosera,  or  sun-dew,  the  leaves  being  oorered  with 

reddish  hairs,  each  of  which  was  tipped  with  a  drop  of 
clammy  fluid,  making  the  whole  appear  as  if  spaogled 
over  with  small  diamonds. 

Dr»  Livingstone  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  Barotse  Valley,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  L*^aiubye  river.  Toilsome 
as  his  path  was,  now  across  flooded  plains,  or  savannahs 
of  tall  grass,  now  through  dense  tangled  forestSi  which  no 
wagon  could  penetrate,  full  of  large  dimbing  plants  en* 
twining  themselves  round  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
gigantic  trees,  he  still  adverts  with  admiration  to  the 
luxuriant  loveliness  around  him. 

Other  travellers  have  described  the  country  of  the 
Ovambo^  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  Ondonga,  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  country,  as  a  sort  of  Elysium, 
succeeding  as  they  do  the  jungles  of  merciless  thorns  of 
the  Damara  Lluil],  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  landscape 
of  yellow  corn,  dotted  with  peaceful  homesteads,  with 
here  and  there  gigantic,  wide-spreading,  and  dark-foliaged 
timber  and  fruit  trees,  while  innumerable  fan-like  palnu^ 
single  or  in  groups,  complete  the  picture. 

Between  the  regions  explored  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
the  great  Basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  south  ot  the  Great  babara, 
Tisited  by  Dr.  Oudney  and  Dr.  Barth,  nothing  is  certainly 
known  of  the  country,  but  from  the  reports  of  the  natives 
and  Arab  traders,  it  appears  to  contain  many  large  level 
plains  and  shallow  hikes.  Lake  Tchad  itself  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  African  continent,  and  occupies  the 
lowest  part  of  a  great  hollow  or  depression,  several  thoa« 
sand  square  miles  in  extent.  In  the  rainy  season  it  over- 
flows, and  the  plains  around  it,  which  slope  down  almost 
imperceptibly  to  the  lake,  are  fertile,  and  produce  rice, 
cotton,  dhurra,  &c.  Both  this  lake  and  Lake  Ngami 
appear  to  have  been  once  much  laiger  than  they  are  at 
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present,  and  there  ia  reason  to  believe^  tUit  in  former  times 
the  whole  basin-shaped  intmior  of  South  Africa  was  a 

series  of  lakes  and  marshes,  now  becoming  drained  by  the 
Leambye  and  other  rivers,  which  have  forced  their  way 
through  the  rocky  ridges  which  inclosed  them. 

In  the  desert  r^ions  to  the  south,  too,  there  is  evidence^ 
in  the  numerous  dried-ap  fountains,  ancient  rivef-beds, 
&c.  that  that  country  was  formerly  much  better  watered 
than  at  present.  Dr.  Livingstone,  however,  augurs  from 
its  geological  formation,  that  it  may  be  much  improved  by 
artificial  irrigation,  artesian  wells,  when  the  conntiy 
shall  be  more  thoroughly  colonized. 

(To  b$  emUmed) 


MINOR  CAB£S. 

(Eieanor  and  Sophy* s  Mother.)  . 

LotnBCU  I  hope  Sophy  will  not  overdo  herself,  she  has 
taken  so  much  in  hand  i  accounts,  and  giving  out  stores, 
and  Caroline's  lessons,  and  she  says  there  should  be 
regular  garden  accounts  kept* 

Eleanor.  Sophy  seems  to  me  to  rise  to  the  emergeoqri 
and  her  character  is  wonderfully  strengthened. 

L,  I  wish  she  may  take  up  her  drawing  again  at 
Aberistwyth.  She  gets  no  time  for  her  own  pursuits  now, 
I  mean  for  any  accomplishments. 

E*  Who  doesy  when  embarked  in  Uie  realities  of  life  ? 
How  well  you  used  to  play,  and  yon  never  touch  the 
pianoforte  now. 

L,  Only  when  so  much  time  and  money  have  been 
Spent  on  these  things,  it  seems  a  pity  they  should  be  lost. 

Em  One  must  hope  the  application  is  good,  and  that 
they  refine  the  taste.  And  if  Sophy  colours  some  seas 
and  skies  because  they  are  so  beautiful  that  she  cannot 
help  it,  that  is  a  better  use  of  her  talent  than  to  make  it 
an  end  ot'         When  she  was  younger,  1  think,  both  her 
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drawing  and  nraric  stood  her  in  stead.  And  we  must  re- 
member she  is  not  a  mere  girl  now,  nor  Caroline  a  child, 
to  be  always  watched.  Unmamed  women  of  Sophy's 
age  need,  I  think,  good  tough  hard  work,  saeh  as  your 

household  reforms  may  have  given  her. 

I  hope  she  has  not  gone  too  far;  bnt  I  dare  say  it 
was  right,  if  only  on  pow  Henry's  account.  That  is  a 
great  weight  off  my  mind.  I  dare  say  she  was  the  more 
anxious  about  it  because,  I  am  a&aid,  she  had  a  disap- 
pointment hersdfi  and  I  managed  so  badfy  about  it.  Did 
she  tell  you  ? 
E.  Not  a  word. 

Zr.  She  does  not  like  to  talk  about  it.   I  am  sure  I  had 
not  an  idea  that  she  cared  for  him.  That  eoraito  at  Stony- 
ford,  you  know;  Mr.  ISIcLeod. 
Did  he  go  on  that  account? 

L.  Yes ;  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  stay  so  near, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible ;  he  bad  nothing  of  his  own— 
a  younger  son  of  a  poor  Scotch  Laird — and  the  chorek 
was  got  up  by  subscription,  with  a  veiy  small  endow- 
ment ;  as  it  was,  they  could  hardly  pay  off  the  debt. 
Sophy  was  always  so  anxious  about  the  church,  and 
wanted  her  &ther  to  giro  more,  but  he  could  not  afibrd  it 
She  saved  ten  pounds  herself,  poor  dear,  for  it,  but  she 
gave  it  anonymously,  because  it  looked  so  odd  to  give  the 
same  as  her  father.  Well,  we  went  to  the  consecraticfi, 
and  asked  Mr.  McLeod  to  come  over  sometimes,  as  he  was 
quite  a  stranger  here ;  he  used  to  walk  over  to  dine  and 
sleep  now  and  then — a  plain,  shy  little  man,  you  would 
not  have  noticed  him  much.  I  am  sure  -  such  a  thing 
never  entered  my  hcud.  Sophy  sees  so  many  people,  and 
always  seems  quite  at  her  ease ;  rather  giving  out  that  she 
does  not  mean  to  marry,  and  stopping  anything  like  flirt- 
ing; but  she  docs  like  men's  conversation  if  they  arc 
clever,  and  I  sometimes  fancied  she  was  rather  too  inde- 
pendent 
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That  I  eonld  fanc^. 

However,  I  only  meant  to  show  you  why  this  never 

occurred  to  inc.  After  a  while  we  heard  how  well  he 
was  getting  on,  and  was  beginning  to  civilize  those,  wild 
people,  and  had  a  very  good  school.    We  went  to  see  it. 

She  wrote  to  me  about  that,  and  I  was  amused, 
because  she  used  to  cry  up  trained  masters  and  inspectors, 
which  somehow  my  old-tkshioned  ways  ^Wd  not  quite  ^ive 
into,  and  this  seemed  buch  a  humble  atlair  ibr  her  to 
praise. 

Zr.  You  see  he  could  collect  so  littloi  and  was  deter- 
mined  to  have  no  school  debts.    So  he  fitted  up  a  room  in 

the  iaiin-house  where  he  lodged,  an  old  ramblinjr  place, 
and  had  a  very  humble  mistress,  teaching  chiefly  himself ; 
he  wanted  to  make  it  self-supporting. 

i?.  He  was  clever  if  he  did  that. 

L.  He  had  all  sorts  of  plans  about  the  boys'  work,  and 
they  paid  niojc  than  here,  and  bought  their  own  books, 
and  having  had  no  school  before,  they  were  very  eager 
about  it ;  and  I  must  say  he  had  got  them  into  beautiful 
order,  and  seemed  to  have  a  real  hold  upon  them.  We 
drove  there  severs!  times,  and  Sophy  and  Ellen  did  some 
texts  ibr  the  .^chuuh  and  })rinted  some  lessons.  One  Sun- 
day he  took  Mr.  Lowe's  duty,  coming  here  on  the  batur- 
day.  The  sermons  were  most  beautifol,  and  took  every* 
one  by  surprise,  for  they  had  not  supposed  him  so  able. 
The  afternoon  one  was  on  charitable  speaking:  *Why 
dost  thou  judfre  thy  brother,  or  why  dost  thou  set  at 
nought  thy  brotlier  V  We  were  all  praising  it,  for  Kdward 
and  Agnes  were  here,  and  several  people^  but  Sophy  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  could  not  speak  of  it;  only  when 
Mr.  McLeod  was  going,  she  said,  *I  took  your  rebuke  to 
myself  for  what  1  said  this  niorning,  though  I  suppose  you 
did  not  mean  me and  I  heard  him  answer,  very  gravely, 
*^o,  it  was  vnitten,  every  word ;  but  you  were  wrong  J 

E.  What  was  it? 
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jL.  Something  I  had  not  beard,  about  the  Lowes  chiefly, 
I  believe,  and  stnpid  people  in  generaL    She  was  in  high 
spirits  at  breakfast,  and  talking  un^ardedly,  enjoying 
Agnes's  socj<  ty,  and  wishing  her  to  like  Mr.  McLeod. 
She  talked  it  all  out  with  me  afterwards,  and  sai^  she 
had  never  before  seen  so  clearly  how  nncharitable  she  had 
been,  especially  towards  Ellen  and  the  Lowes,  and  want- 
ing in  rt^poct  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  that  she  had  rather 
laughed  at  Ellen's  taking  to  Eliza  Lowe,  who  is  common- 
place, instead  of  praising  her;  and  especially  since  Agnes 
came,  she  had  snubbed  Ellen  more  for  her  truisms.    1  am 
sure  she  has  taken  great  pains  with  herself  since*    I  was 
struck  another  time,  and  I  think  she  was,  bj  Ifr. 
McLeod's  deference  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  asking  his  advice ; 
it  was  just  the  proper  respect  to  an  elder  person,  and  to 
his  experience.   After  a  time  he  came  less,  and  said  he 
was  too  busy;  and  then  his  sister  came  to  him,  a  stiffish, 
homely  person,  with  a  very  Scotch  accent,  older  than  be 
was,  and  not  very  taking.    He  said  now  that  be  had 
society  at  home,  there  was  less  excuse  for  coming  out. 
Sophy  abused  him,  and  called  it  uncivil.    We  tried  to 
get  them  over,  and  offered  to  send,  but  Miss  Melieod 
always  declined,  and  it  ended  in  only  calling  on  her  some- 
times, and  his  walking  over  very  rarely.    Last  summer  he 
came  one  day  to  lunch^n,  seemed  absent  mdprioceupi^ 
and  told  me  he  was  going  away.   There  was  an  orgeat 
need  of  missionaries  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  he  had 
offered  himself.   I  thought  it  a  great  pity  to  give,  ap  his 
people  here,  but  he  said  there  were  plenty  to  do  home 
work,  and  much  better  than  he  could,  but  ice-bergs  might 
not  suit  everybody  f  that  Mr.  Wells  would  take  Stoaj- 
fbrd,  and  build  a  parsonage,  and  was  an  excellent  maa 
Naturally  he  shrank  from  any  discussion  before  others. 
Sophy  was  in  high  admiration  when  I  told  iier,  thought  it 
such  a  grand  field,  and  no  loss  to  us,  as  we  never  saw  him 
now.    He  was  hurried  off,  in  order  to  arrive  before 
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winter,  and  only  came  to  take  leave,  and  was  sad,  and 
very  silent.  We  were  just  going  out,  so  we  took  him 
home,  as  we  had  often  done  formerly*  He  would  not 
drive  msi  but  sat  behind  with  the  boy,  and  said  nothing. 
When  we  parted,  and  I  talked  of  seeing  him  back  again 
some  day,  he  answered  very  seriously,  'No,  I  go  tor  lite. 
I  do  not  care  where  tliey  send  me,  Labrador,  Canada, 
Rupert's  Land,  but  I  am  not  coming  back.'  Something 
of  thanks,  and  then  shook  hands,  and  ran  into  the  school* 
Certainly,  whatever  Sophy  felt,  she  carried  it  off  beanti- 
fully,  and  talked  of  misnons  all  the  way  home. 

E.  She  could  not  feel  it  painiully,  for  I  think  much  too 
well  of  Sophy  to  suppose  her  heart  could  be  touched 
without  cause ;  be  might  be  an  authoriQr,  a  guide,  a  Mend, 
but  nothing  more. 

Xr.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  look  on  it. 
Christian  McLeod,  the  sister,  stayed  behind  to  receive  the 
Wells',  and  go  about  with  them,  which  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  do ;  and  before  she  went  quite  away,  she  came 
over  here*  Sophy  had  gone  a  long  ride  with  her  father 
to  see  about  some  repairs  of  a  farm — she  persuaded  him 
to  go.  So  we  were  alone,  and  after  talking  a  little  about 
the  voyage,  and  so  on,  she  said  she  was  glad  to  have 
found  me  alone,  having  a  message  from  her  brother, 
which  perhaps  had  better  go  no  further.  He  wished  to 
account  for  his  seeming  ingratitude  and  coldness,  after  the 
kiiidness  shown  him  ;  he  had  drawn  back  in  a  way  that 
must  have  seemed  unaccountable,  but  was  from  no  want 
of  regard*  Coming  as  a  stranger,  it  had  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  so  welcomed,  and  it  seems  he  took  to  me 
particularly ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why.  Then  she 
be^ran  point-blank  upon  Sophy.  He  had  been  interested 
about  her  irom  the  first,  and  had  been  on  his  guard,  but 
thought  he  might  safely  meet  her  as  a  friend.  He  had 
always  put  marriage  out  of  the  question*  His  fiither  gave 
bim  bis  education,  and  could  do  nothing  more  at  hia 
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deatb,  and  he  had  no  chance  of  any  living.  Whether 
Sophy  had  much  or  little  never  occurred  to  him ;  eitb« 
way  she  was  equally  out  of  his  reach*  He  carefolly 
avoided  gaining  her  confidence,  wiiich  he  might  have 
done ;  he  never  but  ouce  said  anything  personal,  and  that 
was  in  reproof,  (what  I  told  you  of.)  Not  that  he  ever 
su])]>osed  himself  likely  to  attract  notice  from  her,  who 
lived  among  far  pleasanter  people.  The  bright  ireshness 
of  her  character  seemed  so  to  strike  him,  he  said  it  was 
like  coming  into  the  sun.shine.  But  it  would  not  do,  it 
bewildered  and  disturbed  him ;  he  tried  keeping  away,  but 
that  only  wore  him,  and  then  he  gave  all  upb  But  she 
raid  he  very  likely  might  have  gone  some  day,  having 
always  longed  to  undertake  some  hard  work,  not  sit  at 
ease  at  home.  So  this  made  it  less  distressing  for  us ;  and 
one  thing  was  ^dear,  that  she  wanted  no  pity  for  herself 
or  him  ;  she  rejoiced  in  his  vocation,  and  could  not  regret 
the  cause  that  had  fixed  it  She  was  glad  to  go  back  to 
her  mother,  and  as  to  partings,  she  said  most  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters  were  scattered  about  the  world,  niaiiv 
she  never  thought  to  see  again.  '  But  what  does  ii 
matter,'  she  said,  ^if  all  belong  to  one  Fold!  And  soeh 
trials  as  Donald's  are  very  common,  and  very  good  for  us, 
and  help  to  loosen  the  cords  that  bind  us  down  here.' 
She  entirely  acquitted  Sophy  of  anything  like  lightness  or 
trifling ;  as  far  as  she  could  gather,  she  had  been  through- 
out kind,  friendly,  and  discreet.  She  longed  herself  to 
know  her  better,  but  dared  not* 

How  seldom  one  sees  people  keeping  their  own 
resolutions  so  strictly.  Of  course  she  did  not  wish  Sophy 
to  know? 

Xr.  She  advised  not   She  said  her  brother's  message 

was  to  me,  and  he  did  not  wish  my  daughter  to  be 
troubled  about  the  matter,  though  iie  had  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  think  it  could  disturb  her.  But  ChrisfiiB 
was  proud  of  her  brother,  and  thought  it  might ;  and  I 
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eonld  see  that  she  would  not  allow  any  iiiequalitji  only  the 
bar  of  poverty. 

Why,  for  that  matter,  their  means  would  have  been 
much  the  5<ame — and  of  couri^e  the  McLeods  of  bkje  look 
on  us  a8  up-starts.    Did  she  thaw  at  parting  ? 

Zf*  Yes,  indeedf  poor  thing,  and  had  tears  in  her  eyes; 
and  I  felt  less  alraid  of  her.  She  took  leave  very  warmly, 
but  did  not  trust  herself  to  say  much.  Well,  I  kcpL  my 
counsel  for  a  fortnight,  but  I  never  had  been  used  to  keep 
anything  irom  my  child,  and  it  seemed  hard.  She  was 
qnUe  happy,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  ahout  it. 
-  We  went  to  call  on  the  Wells's,  and  after  we  came  back, 

we  were  sitting  iu  my  room  betorc  drct^siiig,  and  she  said, 
*I  wish  Christian  McLeod  would  liave  let  one  love  her — 
she  always  seemed  so  frigid and  then,  somehow,  I  could 
not  help  telling  her.  She  was  very  much  overcome,  and 
when  I  took  fiight,  and  said  I  ought  not  to  have  told  her, 
she  said,  '  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  would  not  but  have  known  it. 
I  am  so  thankful  to  know  it  was  all  right,  and  no  cool- 
ness. 1  never  could  think  why  they  drew  back and  then 
she  ran  away,  and  for  some  days  she  would  not  let  me 
say  a  word,  though  I  could  see  what  a  struggle  it  was  to 
her  to  keep  up.  And  1  felt  I  had  done  wrong,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  very  trying. 

E,  Sbe  could  only  struggle  alone.  There  is  no  talking 
of  those  sort  of  trials. 

L,  She  did  once  ^speak  of  it,  the  week  after.  Poor 
dear,  she  begged  my  pardon  for  being  reserved,  and 
begged  me  not  to  vex,  for  I  had  done  the  kindest  thing 
in  telling  her,  and  it  w  as  much  more  joy  than  pain,  though 
at  first  ahe  had  felt  rebellious.  She  hoped  it  would  steady 
her,  and  make  her  less  worldly,  and  burn  in  the  lessons 
of  charity,  and  submission,  and  meekness,  wliich  she  had 
been  trying  to  learn.  Miss  McLeod  wrote  to  me  to  say 
he  had  arrived,  and  we  talked  a  little  then,  but  she  has 
not  said  a  word  since.   I  cannot  tell  whether  she  has  got 
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over  it  at  all,  but  somehow  I  do  not  think  she  will  marrj 
now. 

E,  Probably  not,  and  I  do  not  see  how  yon  could 
spare  her.  However  trying,  I  think  this  may  have  given 
her  a  resting-plaoe  which  single  women  aometimea  seem 
to  needy  though  contented  with  their  lot 

L»  Do  you  think  I  was  wrong  in  speaking! 

E,  No  ;  it  seems  all  to  have  turned  out  for  the  best. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  risk,  and  you  were  hardly  aware  of  the 
difierence  it  might  make. 

Zr.  I  am  sure  if  there  had  been  anything  Uke  an  in- 
come^ we  should  not  have  objected.  The 'sort  of  life 
might  have  suited  her — it  is  a  pretty  spot,  and  she  is  fond 
of  poor  people.  She  used  to  abuse  our  anomalies,  as  she 
called  them — ^girls  being  brought  up  with  every  luxury, 
but  too  poor  to  many — and  yon  see  it  has  been  her  own 
case.  And  perhaps  if  we  had  spent  less,  there  might  have 
been  something  more  to  give  the  girls. 

E,  I  do  not  think  you  should  look  back  to  that.  I  am 
not  for  luxury,  certainly,  but  perhaps  country  gentlemen 
do  more  good  by  spending  money  on  their  own  property, 
than  laying  up  portions  for  their  daughters,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  possible  poor  curate,  who  niny  not  be  quite  so 
disinterested  as  Mr.  McLeod.  No,  depend  upon  it,  dear, 
everything  is  best  as  it  is,  and  I  wish  him  all  success  with 
the  Esquimaux  and  ood-fishers.  Sophy  is  much  better 
fitted  for  her  position  here  than  for  the  trials  of  a  poor 
curate's  wife.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that  lot,  and  it  is 
not  one  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  merely  because  one  likes 
poor  people.  If  a  fa^er  can  lay  his  hand  on  any  spare 
money,  he  can  sometimes  help  one  child  who  is  poorer 
than  the  rest ;  that  is  better,  I  think,  than  giving  to  all. 

L.  Yes ;  if  there  had  been  more  for  Henry,  it  Would 
have  been  a  comfort.    And  very  likely  Ellen  may  marry 
a  clergyman,  it  would  be  just  the  life  for  her. 
E.  Well,  I  hope  he  will  have  somethuig  of  his  own. 
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I  am  very  glad  tbat  Hemy  should  many  now— it  does 
seem  a  g)*eat  pity  when  those  who  have  good  worldly 

prospects  cannot  choose  themselves  a  good  wife  wliile  they 
are  still  young  and  iresh-minded,  and  one  can  well  under- 
stand dear  Sophy  working  heartily  at  that.  Bat,  dear 
Louisa,  do  not  you  think  as  life  goes  on,  one  grows  to 
think  and  care  less  what  might  have  heen,  had  so-and-so 
been  done  or  not,  and  to  feel  that  all,  even  the  smallest 
things,  are  mercifully  ordered  for  us,  and  taken  out  of  our 
hands,  and  that  it  must  be  all  right,  if  only  we  do  not 
interfere  in  some  selfish  or  wilful  way* 

Zr.  I  try  to  think  so,  but  I  fear  I  am  mistrustftil,  and 
get  so  anxious  about  all  my  boys  growing  up,  and  whether 
we  settle  rightly  about  them.  Certainly,  as  to  poor  dear 
Sophy,  it  is  all  over  and  done,  and  out  of  our  hands.  I 
wonder  whether  she  still  thinks  much  about  it  Perhaps 
you  will  find  out 

E,  I  shall  not  touch  on  the  subject  unless  anything 
leads  to  it  But  perhaps  you  will  call  me  very  ronaantic 
for  saying  that  X  should  expect  her  to  think  about  it  now 
and  always.  I  mean  in  some  deep  corner  of  her  mind, 
not  interfering  with  duties,  as  it  certainly  has  not  hither^ 
to. 

L,  Should  you  think  that  safe  ? 

I  think  she  would  put  it  away  if  it  were  not — but 
that  the  complete  separation  might  make  it  safe — as  death 
ilkrould.  And  I  think  we  should  remember  that  she  must 
look  on  the  whole  story  very  diiierently  from  what  we  do. 
To  us  it  may  seem  merely  a  hopeless  attachment  on  the 
part  of  a  poor  curate,  which  happily  came  to  notbin^^  as 
it  never  could  have  been  entertained. 

L.  Tes,  that  is  the  way  her  &11ier  spoke  of  it,  and  I 
believe  he  has  quite  forgotten  it  by  this  time. 

jB.  But  to  her  such  a  love  is  an  untold  treasure.  She 
looks  on  him  as  a  high  and  gifted  spirit,  called  to  do  bis 
Haster^s  work  on  earth,  and  counting  all  earthly  things 
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but  lo68y  if  he  may  but  perMFere ;  choosiiig  a  life  of  suf- 
fering, aad  peril,  and  toil,  for  the  sake  of  saving  souls.  I 
am  judging  from  what  he  was  doing  here,  and  what  she 
told  me  of  his  powers  in  the  days  when  she  praised  him 
so  very  innocently.  Anyhow,  there  was  a  strong  will 
heat  to  the  higliest  ends.  Now  to  be  such  a  man's  choice 
is  a  Yei7  precious  thing,  and  I  can  fancy  Jthat  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  with  no  earthly  tie,  the  feeling  might  con- 
tinue  unchanged,  and  might  be  something  bright  to  turn 
to,  because  it  would  be  connected  with  all  that  was  most 
high  and  holy  in  the  inner  mindp 

Sophia.  I  know  I  was  in  a  very  wrong  mood  at  first, 

and  could  not  submit  to  have  all  taken  out  of  my  hands. 
J  long*  il  so  for  one  word  or  look,  or  just  to  have  spoken 
to  ChristiaD,  and  mere  temporal  obstacles  seemed  such 
trifles. 

E,  Perliaps  had  there  been  none  such,  others  at  home 

would  have  arisen. 

S,  Oh,  yes,  it  was  much  better  to  be  impossible,  I  see 
it  all  now,  and  it  was  tlie  absence  of  those  little  things  to 
cling  to  that  made  it  all  clear  and  straight,  and  gave  the 
feeling  I  always  have  now,  of  something  not  of  this 
world.  I  had  a  strong  temptation  to  write  to  Cliristian, 
a  id  perhaps  getting  the  better  of  that  was  the  first  thin<r 
that  helped  me.  I  was  very  glad  I  bad  not,  when  her 
l<2tter  came. 

E.  Was  it  stiff! 

♦S*.  No  ;  it  was  kind,  but  wise,  and  just  like  herself, 
saying  that  she  was  sure  mamma  would  like  to  know  he 
had  had  a  good  voyage,  and  was  most  warniiy  received  by 
the  bishop,  who  was  just  starting  for  the  Labrador  coast, 
and  would  estaUish  him  there  in  a  new  station,  where 
they  have  built  a  little  wooden  church.  No  message- 
all  8ee[ned  from  herself  ;  it  was  a  regular  take-leave, 
thanking  for  past  kindness  on  this  windiug-up  of  our 
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iotercourae.  Kind  r^purds  to  me — ^bat  I  know  what  they 
meant. 

E.  And  that  is  the  last  you  have  heard  ? 

^.  Scraps  in  &  P.  G.  reports  sometiniesy  and  the 
Wells's,  in  comfortable  ignoranoe,  told  me  about  the 
Labrador  voyage.  When  nobody  kiiosvs,  I  am  as  bold 
OS  a  lion  ;  hut  I  could  not  tell  mamma,  we  should  hu\  e 
had  it  all  orer  again,  and  thai  I  could  not  stand — had 
rather  it  passed  from  her  mind.  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
anything  now — when  we  are  older,  the  time  will  come. — 
Now  I  look  on  that  world  of  billows^  and  mists,  and  ice, 
as  something  so  separate  from  this,  that  earthly  thoughts 
cannot  pass  from  one  shore  to  the  other ;  and  iu  the  mist 
sometimes  there  seems  to  stand  up  a  cross  with  ^  Wieder^ 
asii»*  on  it>  such  as  you  saw  on  the  little  German  grave. 

I  am  glad  it  led  you  to  work^  nut  dream. 
8,  You  see  if  my  lot  here  was  marked  out  for  me  so 
decidedly,  it  behoved  to  be  to  some  purpose.   And  I  had 

iM)t  dune  what  I  might ;  I  had  been  careless  of  many 
things  which  it  seemed  hopeless  to  mend,  and  thrown 
iDTself  into  wrong  interests— cared  for  pleasant  society, 
worshipped  talent,  and  nursed  up  my  fastidiousness.  It 
was  all  revealed  to  me  then,  and  when  I  was  sick  ci  the 
hoUowness,  home  reforms  were  something  real  to  wcrk  at. 

I      JEr.  But  you  did  not  go  oat  much. 

S.  No,  I  on  I J  cared  for  a  few  people  and  places— 
Georgy  and  her  set  when  I  was  in  London;  Ashdean, 
beeaase  one  met  strangers,  and  not  merely  the  same 
neighbours  over  again — but  many  very  unsound,  like 
their  hosts.  X  thought  it  would  not  hurt  me,  but  it  did. 
I  had  bqpm  to  open  my  eyes  before  the  crash.  There 
was  one  reproof  that  came  very  home  to  me,  and  there 

'  was  the  constant  example  of  universal  charityi  kuidness 
to  the  dullest,  respect  to  those  far  inferior,  and  real 
powers,  fiur  bejond  those  flashy  talkers,  bent  on  the 
humblest  walk^  and  never  caring  to  shine. 
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B,  I  think  it  W88  from  feeling  restless  that  you  had 

thrown  yourself  into  false  excilement. 

6*.  If  only  the  having  found  ray  resting-place  may  en- 
able me  to  work  humbly  and  diligently.  You  see  why  all 
those  tasks  are  good  for  me  now.  The  past  diffieohiea 
were  good  too,  something  to  surmount — and  the  working 
for  Henry  was  pleasant.  Not  but  that  1  felt  sacrifice 
and  submission  to  be  better  than  '  hopes  fukiiled.'  And, 
after  all,  why  grudge  thought  upon  cares?  For  is  not 
life  made  op  of  them  ?  And  do  not  some  of  our  great 
mistakes  arise  from  taking  them  by  the  wrong  end  ? 

E.  Yes  ;  despising,  or  deprecating,  or  shrinking  from 
them,  instead  of  embracing  thera  as  part  of  the  work  set  ua 
by  Him  who  can  make  the  yoke  easy,  and  the  burden  light. 


NOTES  ON  INSECTS. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

OBTHOFTEBA. 

*  IT,  u\  o  ch*  ^  quel  che  saha? 
Un  griUo,  an  grillo  1 
Venite  qua,  correte! 
Bampongolil  cogfiete!* 

Eauwigs  have  been  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  having  a 
whole  order  to  themselvesy  Dermi^tera,  but  many  authors 
consider  that  they  belong  to  the  Orthoptera,  insects  with 

two  wings  folded  longitudinally,  elytra  leathery,  one  iuid- 
ing  longitudinally  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  mouth  with 
transversely  moveable  jaws.  Walking-leaves,  crickets^ 
grasshoppers^  and  locostSy  are  included  in  Orthoptera. 

Earwigs  and  Rove  Beetles  are  so  much  alike  in  their 
slender  shape  lhuI  the  long  flexible  tail,  used  by  both  tor 
arranging  the  ample  wings  under  the  very  short  elytra, 
that  most  authors  consider  the  former  as  the  link  which 
connects  the  two  orders  together.  There  are  seven 
English  species,  of  which  Forficula  Auricularia  is  tlie 
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commonest.  It  is  one  of  the  Pariahs  aiuoii^  insect?, 
most  of  which  are  regarded  by  people  in  general  as 
Canaiiiey  not  to  be  admitted  into  respectable  society ;  but 
in  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still,  and  earwigs  are 
in  that  They  do  pinch,  that  must  be  acknowledged, 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  when  gathering  primroses  to  feel  a 
sharp  twinge,  and  discover  an  earwig  suspended  by  his 
pincers  to  the  finger ;  and  they  eat  flowers,  and  any  bees 
which  may  have  taken  up  their  night's  lodging  in  one : 
but,  after  all,  their  offences  are  not  so  very  great ;  they 
are  rather  over- abused  insects.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their 
misdeeds  admit  of  no  palliation,  as  when  they  visit  a  tray 
of  insects  set  out  to  dry,  and  make  a  meal  of  their  bodies  $ 
nor  can  a  dahlia-fancier  be  expected  to  tolerate  them* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fate  which  overtook  that 
earwig  which  was  found  by  a  certain  florist  climbing  the 
dahlia  which  was  sure  to  win  the  prize  if  it  could  be 
preserved  perfect  till  the  day  of  a  grand  flower-show.  Its 
owner  got  up  before  dawn  every  day  to  see  that  no  in- 
sect had  attacked  it,  and  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
show  he  beheld  an  earwig  just  about  to  gnaw  those  petals 
on  whose  perfect  shape  depended  all  his  hopes!  Had  he 
been  half  a  minute  late  I    How  he  must  have  shuddered  I 

The  origin  of  its  name  has  been  much  disputed.  The 
old  impossible  idea  that  it  creeps  into  the  ear  and  injures 
the  brain  may  account  for  the  first  halt,  but  why  wig  ? 
jE^ar  rving^  from  the  shape  of  its  beautiful  wings,  is  surely 
improbable ;  few  people  have  ever  seen  them  or  dis*- 
covered  that  it  has  wings  at  all.  The  old  spelling  is  Ear 
wick — ear  has  been  tortured  into  meaning  a  bnd  in  Saxon ; 
Tvic  is  a  dwelling,  by  some  ingenious  person  who  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Ear  wic  was  so  called  because  he  has  his 
dwelling  in  buds.    Its  Scotch  name  is  Coach-bell. 

Let  ns  not  forget  the  one  amiable  tndt  in  the  Earwig's 
character.  It  may  have  many  more,  but  this  one  is  well 
know  ii  us  a  tact — it  loves  its  eggs  and  itjo  young  in  a  way 
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very  uncommon  indeed  among  insects.  It  will  collect  - 
them  if  they  are  Bcatteredf  move  them  from  place  to  place, 
and  guard  and  protect  its  young  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
The  larv£B  are  active,  very  like  the  imago,  or  perfect  ! 
insect,  only  they  have  no  wings ;  and  though  they  assume 
a  second  state  before  they  reach  that  of  the  ima^o,  they 
do  not  become  torpid,  but  still  move  and  eat  and  look  so 
like  their  parents,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  stage  of 
existence  they  have  reached. 

Of  the  Mantis  and  Fhasma  family  we  have  no  example 
in  England.  Strange  uncanny-looking  creatures — this 
one  like  a  withered,  shrivelled  leaf^  that,  like  a  fresh 
plucked  one  from  a  laurel,  an  orange,  an  oleander — walk- 
ing leaves — animated  plants — anytiiing  but  insects.  £vea 
their  eggs  might  be  taken  for  berries.  Yet  insects  thej 
are,  and,  after  all,  if  they  resemble  leaves,  oar  English 
fly  and  bee  orchis  resemble  insects,  and  some  of  the 
foreign  orchidaceous  plants  carry  similar  likenesses  farther 
still.  The  Mantidse  are  carnivorous,  and  very  fierce,  so 
much  so,  that  the  Chinese  keep  them  and  make  them 
fight  like  game  cocks.  One  or  two  kinds  live  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  they  are  chiefly  tropical  insects, 
abounding  in  Asia  and  Atrica.  The  authoress  of  '  Letteri 
from  Sierra  Leone'  says  they  are  called  there  Uotteotot 
Grod8>  and  regarded  with  fear,  and  that  she  once  got  the 
nest  of  one,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  pendulous 
English  wasp's,  only  smaller ;  it  had  a  polished  outside, 
was  nearly  oval^  and  hung  from  a  spray  of  sweet-scented,  , 
cream-coloured  little  blossoms.  It  is  scarcely  correct, 
however,  to  call  this  a  nest,  for  it  could  only  have  been 
the  soft  substance  with  which  the  eggs  are  covered  when 
first  laid,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
easy  to  give  any  idea  of  the  strange  aspect  of  the  Mantis 
from  mere  words ;  it  is  very  long,  and  winged,  clad  in  psie- 
green,  with  six  long  legs,  those  in  front  answering  rather 
to  aims  than  legs,  with  keen  saw-like  edges,  and  spiked 
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fore-fingers,  and  these  arms  are  used  like  sabres  when  it 
I  Aghts,   It  moves  *  with  a  strange  shakiog  motioa  like  a 
coach  set  on  springs,'  and  is  so  savage  and  rapaciouSi  that 
it  very  little  deserved  the  credit  which  it  used  to  get  for 
{K)intiDg  out  the  road  to  people  who  had  lost  it,  or  the 
name  which  one  species  has  obtained  of  M*  Beligiosai  from 
:  its  folding  its  fore-legs  continnally  on  its  breast.  These 
;  movements  are  all  made  with  a  view  to  obtaining  pre^t 
I  aad  nothing  else. 

'     The  next  family  in  this  order  are  the  Grasshoppers, 

j    Crickets,  und  Locusts,  differing  from  any  insect  we  have 
;   had  yet  in  their  thickened  hind-legs,  formed  for  leaping, 
and  the  power  which  the  males  possess  of  uttering  a  shrill 
•    note.    I  do  not  think,  however,  we  are  at  all  capable  of 
;  judging  whether  insects  that  appear  mute  to  us  really  are 
:   90.  They  may  be  able  to  hear  sounds  which  our  ears 
canaot  perceive  ;  we  know  that  some  people  cannot  hear 
the  chirp  of  the  cricket,  or  hum  of  the  gnat,  and  there 
laay  be  other  sounds  which  no  human  ear  can  hear.  The 
insect  world  have  an  apparatiis  for  hearing  different  from 
ours-,  by  some  people  it  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
antermse^  and  certainly  insects  with  very  long  hornS|  such 
as  the  great  Green  Grasshopper,  are  remarkably  quick 
at  catching  any  sound.    Musicians  may  be  amused  with 
an  extract  on  this  subject  from  Gardiner's  ^  Music  of 
Nature,'  where  he  tells  us  the  gnat  hums  in  A;  the 
I    Jeath-watch  (like  White  of  Selbourne's  Owls)  calls  in  B 
iiat;  the  cricket  chirps  in  B  natural;  the  buzz  of  a  bee- 
hive is  in  F ;  a  house-fly  hums  in  F  first  space,  the 
^mnble-bee  an  octave  lower,  and  a  cockchafer  in  D  below 
t^ie  line.    A  whole  orchestra  might  be  composed  of  insect 
^oi^tes,  the  dor-beetle  taking  the  bass,  the  gnats  the 
trnmpets,  and  so  on. 

Among  the  very  few  insects  looked  on  with  much 
&Tour»  crickets  hold  a  distinguished  place,  not  for  any 
beaoty  of  colour  or  shape,  for»  as  Mouffet  observesy  they 

I 
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are  wondrous  lank — nor  for  their  good  qualitie8»  for  they 

are  greedy  and  mischievous,  but  simply  from  the  same 
feeling  which  lias  tiirowa  a  shield  of  protection  over  tbe 
robin  in  England,  the  purple  martin  in  America,  and  the 
stork  in  Holland — they  associate  with  us,  and  confide  in 
us.    This  feeling  of  good- will  takes  sometimes  the  lonn  ; 
of  superstition  ;  it  is  considered  so  uniTersallj  an  unlucky 
thing  to  hurt  any  of  them,  that  it  is  strange  there  is  no 
proverb  on  the  subject,  and  we  all  know  it  is  an  omen  of 
evil  if  crickets  leave  a  bouse !   One  species  onlj  inhabits 
dwelling-houses,  Acheta  Domestica ;  the  Mole  and  Field 
Crickets  like,  as  the  Douglases  of  old  did,  better  to  hear 
the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak  ;  hut  both  are 
equally  popular ;  the  ^  Cricket  on  tbe  hearth'  because  ooe 
associates  him  with  warmth,  and  bright  lires,  and  winter 
evenings ;  and  the  Field  Cricket  because  his  pleasant 
chirp  is  heard  in  the  most  delightful  time  of  year.  The 
one  is  the  emblem  of  summer,  the  other  of  winter,  and 
we  no  more  hear  the  House  Cricket  in  summer  liiau 
we  do  its  field-loving  cousin  in  winter.    Though  Shak- 
speare  talks  of  its  singing  at  the  oven's  mouth,  all  the 
blither  for  the  drought,  and  Moutfet  tells  us  that  the 
natives  of  Africa  keep  them  in  a  kind  of  iron  oven  for 
the  sake  of  their  song,  if  song  it  can  be  called,  they  are 
not  at  all  drought-loving  creatures  ;   they  leave  their 
warm  winter  quarters  when  hot  weather  comes,  and 
migrate  to  a  cooler  situation,  returning  in  due  course  of 
time;  and  in  their  nightly  maraudings — for  they  are  live- 
liest at  night,  and  swarm  forth  then  to  rob  and  devour-— 
they  not  only  eat  up  any  crumbs  they  may  find,  but  shooU 
they  discover  a  damp  garment  of  any  kind,  hung  up  to 
dry  perhaps  last  thing  at  night,  they  are  certain  to  make 
a  meal  on  it,  a  misdeed  which,  when  discovered  next 
morning,  is  probably  laid  on  the  black  shoulders  of  the 
cockroach. 

Perhaps  its  annual  vUleg^iaiura  prevents  the  Hou^e 
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Cricket  from  being  as  ill-favoured  as  most  insects  which 
have  deserted  fresh  air  and  a  country  life  tor  a  residence 
in  houses  and  towns,  such  as  cockroaches,  bugs*  and 
spiders.  The  most  spider-hating  of  mankind,  though 
born  under  Pallas^  would  hardly  dislike  those  pretty 
tehra-striped^  or  green  species,  which  hang  their  little 
niken  nests  from  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf,  or  carry  about 
a  ball  of  eggs  packed  iu  some  mysterious  way  in  a  green 
silk  case  with  no  opening  anywhere ;  but  these  are  out* 
<yf-doors  spiders,  and  even  an  entomologist  could  hardly 
tolerate  those  huge  black  ones  which  occasionally  appear 
out  of  some  dusty  nook  in  a  lumber-room.  No  doubt  the 
cricket  observes  the  diflference,  and  takes  warning. 

The  Field  Cricket  is  much  rarer;  it  is  black,  with  the 
base  of  the  elytra  yellow.  It  burrows  in  the  ground^  and 
lives  on  other  insects. 

The  Mole  Cricket  ( Gryllotalpa  vulgaris  J  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  our  £nglish  insects,  more  like  a 
huge  prawn  in  armour  than  anything  islse.  Its  fore-pawa 
tie  like  gauntlets,  and  with  these  it  digs,  mole  fashion, 
^ong  passages  iu  the  damp  ground  where  it  delights  to 
U^e.  Often  heard,  and  seldom  seen,  and  by  no  means  to 
^  aOured  out  of  its  hole,  for  it  utterly  disdains  the  bait  of 
an  ant  fastened  to  a  horsehair,  with  which  the  French 
children  entice  out  the  poor  Field  Cricket,  this  insect 
can  only  be  obtained  by  digging  quickly  and  deep  where 

its  strange  churring  noise,  rather  like  that  of  tlie  Fern 
Owl,  18  heard.  It  will  live  for  a  long  time  in  captivity, 
feeding  on  roots,  but  I  never  heard  it  give  its  loud  shrill 
note  except  in  freedom. 

Southey  tells  us  a  pretty  story  of  a  cricket  in  his  *  His- 
tory of  Bnuil.'  Cabeya  de  Vaca,  he  says,  on  crossing  the 
fine  as  he  sailed  towards  Brazil,  suddenly  discovered  that 
liad  but  three  casks  of  water  remaining  out  of  one 
hundred  which  had  been  filled,  and  there  were  four  hun- 
dred men  and  thirty  horses  to  be  supplied.  On  this  he 
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gave  orders  to  make  for  the  nearest  land.    Upon  tbe 

fourth  day  a  cricket,  which  one  of  the  crew  had  brought 
from  Cadiz,  for  crickets  are  kept  as  pets  in  Spain  as  well 
as  Africa^  began  to  chirp.  Daring  the  whole  of  the 
voyage  it  iiad  been  silent  until  then,  to  the  no  small 
disappointment  of  its  owner,  and  all  on  board  immediately 
divined  it  had  scented  land.  In  fact  there  were  high 
rocks  close  by,  which,  such  was  the  careless  watch  that 
had  been  kept,  had  not  been  perceived.  They  had  but 
jnst  time  to  drop  anchor^  and  but  for  the  cricket^  the 
ship  must  have  been  lost  From  thence  they  coasted 
along  to  Sta.  Cataliaa,  the  cricket  singing  every  night  as 
if  it  had  been  on  shore. 

The  feet  of  the  cricket  are  quite  different  to  those  of 
the  grasshopper  ;  t\u)  former  are  ground-insects,  witli 
smooth  hooked  tarsi,  but  the  grasshoppers  are  so  made 
that  they  can  hold  a  stem  of  grass  or  a  leaf  firmly ;  any- 
one who  has  watched  them  must  have  seen  them  climb  a 
blade,  rest  for  a  moment  pn  its  tip,  and  then  spring  off 
to  another,  leaving  it  vibrating. 

The  Great  G-reen  Grasshopper  (GryUuB  tiridUnma) 
is  one  of  our  largest  insects,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for 
a  locust,  but  the  locusts  have  short  antennso^  whereas  ail 
grasshoppers  have  very  long  ones,  and  four  jmitB  in  the 
tarsi,  while  locusts  possess  five. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  in- 
sects produce  their  chirp  with  the  mouth.  They  make  it 
by  rubbing  their  legs  against  the  elytra,  and  have  a 
membrane  under  the  wing-case  resembling  that  which  ws 
call  the  drum  in  the  human  ear,  by  means  of  which  the 
sound  is  strengthened.  That  produced  by  a  foreign 
species  (G.  Cameliifolia)  can  be  heard  a  mile  off. 

One  of  the  American  kinds  is  provincially  called  Kate* 
did.  It  lodges  in  trees,  and  begins  to  utter  its  load 
cracked  notes  at  sunset,  never  ceasing  till  dawn,  and  *I 
did — ^you  did — Katy  did '  resounds  on  all  sides,  but  what 
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Katy  £d  is  myer  mentioned.  There  nrast  be  three  dis- 
tinct efforts  to  produce  the  triple  sound  which  they  usually 
make,  but  sometimes  only  one  note  is  produced.  The 
creatures  seem  all  to  be  hatched  just  at  the  same  time» 
for  when  their  season  arrives  a  whole  mnltitode  appear 
itt  once.  They  are  bright-green,  like  our  largest  grass- 
hopper, and  h[ive  the  long  anteuaie  common  to  ail  the 
family,  English  and  loreign. 

Locusts  1  We  have  read  of  them,  perhaps  we  have 
seen  them,  but  what  shall  give  us  any  real  idea  of  those 
bands  which  spread  over  more  than  a  thousand  miles — of 
the  lon^  banks  tbrtned  for  immense  distances  along  tfie 
South  Atrican  coast  by  myriads  of  these  insects,  whicii 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  wind  ?  Faint  indeed  is 
the  idea  we  form  of  the  terror  of  such  an  invasion.  Thej 
bring  eastern  scenes  before  us — ^Bible  words  come  in- 
voluntarily to  our  lips  as  we  describe  them.  There  are 
many  species,  some  natives  of  England,  Kussia,  and  Italy ; 
but  the  name  of  locust  brings  those  before  us  which 
Southey  describes  so  excellently  in  *  Thalaba  — 

*  Onward  they  came,  a  dark  continnons  doad 

Of  congrer^ated  myriads  nnmberleBS, 
The  mshing  of  whose  wingiB  was  as  the  sound 

Of  a  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  ootirse, 
Plunged  from  a  mouitaui  summit ;  or  tfas  loar 

Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  amnmn  storm 
Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocW 

It  is  a  temptation  to  quote  the  description  of  the  locust 
which  fell  on  Oneiza's  robe  and  stood  feebly,  *  recovering 
dow/  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  description  was 

made  from  a  rtal  locust,  which  had  somehow  reached 
Leicestershire — Southey  did  not  describe  nature  at  secsond* 
hand*  Instead  of  the  poetry,  however,  which  everyone 
ought  to  know  already,  I  shall  quote  Norden's  quaint 
description  : — *  This  insect  has  two  upper  wings,  pretty 
solid ;  they  are  green,  like  the  rest  ui  the  body,  except 
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that  there  is  in  each  a  little  white  spot  The  locust  keepn 
them  extended  like  great  sails  of  a  ship  going  before  the 
wind.    It  has,  besides,  two  other  wings  underneath  the 

former,  and  which  resemble  a  lipht  traiitpaieiit  stuff  i)retty 
much  like  a  cobweb,  and  wiiich  it  makes  use  of  in  the  man- 
ner of  smack-sails  that  are  along  a  vessel ;  but  when  the 
locust  reposes  herself^  she  does  it  like  a  vessel  that  lies  at 
anchor,  for  she  keeps  the  second  sails  furled  under  the 
first/ 

The  locusts  are  always  followed  by  fiocks  of  birds 
which  prey  on  them,  and  there  is  a  vulgar  belief  that 
these  birds  are  so  fond  of  the  water  of  a  c^'rtain  fountain 

in  Persia,  that  wherever  it  is  they  will  appear,  '  a  pitcher 
full  of  it  being  set  on  a  high  place  they  follow  it and 
when  Cyprus  was  infested  with  locusts  some  of  this  water 
was  brought  there,  on  which  these  birds  appeared  and 
destroyed  the  locusts,  but  when  the  Turks  took  the  island, 
one  of  them  found  the  pitcher  containini:  tlic  watt  r  and 
broke  it,  on  which  the  birds  went  away,  and  ever  since 
the  Cypriotes  have  been  as  much  tormented  by  locusts  as 
ever«   So  runs  the  tale. 

Another  family  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  Blattidse, 
or  Cockroaches,  noouinial,  dusky  insects,  of  a  flat  shape, 
with  a  head  curving  downwards,  and  very  long  antennae. 
There  are  a  good  many  species  known  in  England,  most 
of  them  originally  natives  of  oth^  countries,  which  have 
been  accidentally  brought  here  in  foreign  goods.  One  or 
two  are  completely  naturalized,  such  as  Blatta  Orientalis, 
a  reddish-brown  creature,  and  B.  Americana,  with  a 
yellowish  thorax  bordered  with  brown,  and  extremely 
loDg  antenniB.  These  are  the  *  black  beetles'  of  town 
kitchens,  vorscious,  disagreeable  insects,  leaving  a  bad 
odour  behind  theui,  and  possessing  but  one  merit,  that  of 
eating  up  bugs.  But  what  are  their  oiences  compared  to 
those  of  the  great  foreign  species,  such  as  Blatta  Gigantea, 
a  livid-coloured  insect^  with  wings^  when  spread^  half  a 
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foot  long  ?  a  creatare  tbat  makes  such  a  noise  as  effectually 
drives  away  sleep,  and  attacks  dead  bodies,  devouring  the 

flesh! 

'Beetles  black,  approach  not  here  V  would  certainly  be 
the  exclamation  of  many  a  housekeeper ;  yet,  after  ally 
the  Blatta's  motto  might  well  be  numeraniur 
avorum,*  for  if  innumerable  ancestors  ennoble  an  insect  as 
well  as  a  man,  the  cockroach  has  every  right  to  wear  his 
coat-armour  proudly. 

Among  the  earliest  fossil  insects  we  find  cockroaches, 
for  they  were  among  the  few  inhabitants  of  those  strange 
and  gloomy  forests  of  days  immeasurably  distant,  forests 
of  whose  vastness  and  eloom  we  can  iurni  but  a  very 
feeble  idea,  where  grew  gigantic  ciub-mosses  and  equiseta, 
(those  huge  marestails,)  which  would  far  overtop  the 
loftiest  trees  of  present  times,  and  tree-ferns  raised  their 
feathery  plumes.  No  bird  flitted  through  those  branches, 
or  broke  the  silence  by  its  note;  no  animals  rustled 
among  the  fallen  leaves;  no  insects,  except  locusts  and 
cockroaches^  broke  the  solitude.  To  what  dim,  distant 
ages  does  such  a  vision  transport  us  ! 

Insects  at  the  present  time  do  not  much  favour  terns 
and  maxestails,  though  «inee  ferneries  have  been  fashion- 
able, we  have  heard  great  complaints  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  larvsB  of  Otiorynchus  sulcatus,  a  weevil  which 
feeds  within  the  rhizoma — ^nor  did  they  abound  in  those 
primeval  days  ;  it  is  not  until  after  what  geologists  call 
the  carboniferous  epoch  that  we  find  any  extensive  traces 
of  them,  but  this  may  be  because  many  oi'  the  strata  are 
marine,  and  before  an  insect  could  be  buried  in  sand  or 
mud  it  would  be  battered  to  pieces.  When  we  consider 
the  fragility  of  insect  forms,  and  how  difficult  then  small 
size  renders  it  to  detect  them  even  when  they  are  pre- 
served, and  that  they  could  only  be  so  preserved  in  still 
water,  where,  sinking  speedily  to  the  bottom,  they  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  soft  silt,  we  cannot  wonder  they 
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Bhoold  often  be  absent  where  we  might  expect  to  find 

them,  nor  argue  witli  any  justice  that  because  they  are 
absent  they  did  not  exist.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
fossil  Entomology  has  been  studied,  and  only  a  practised 
eye  could  recognise  insect  forms  in  the  strange  shapes^  or 
rather  shapelessness  of  their  fossil  remains,  yet  many 
have  been  referred  to  existing  genera,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  no  insect  remains  have  yet  been  found  which 
are  not  closely  related  to»  or  of  the  same  species  as  tlioso 
now  existing.  It  is  not  a  little  perplexing  to  find  that 
the  beetles,  &c.  which  we  find  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  and 
the  Wealden,  are  very  like  species  now  inhabitinj?  cool 
ciiuiates  ;  there  are  aphides,  too,  which  now  never  occur 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  small  size,  too»  of  bXL  the  insects 
ought  to  indicate  them  as  inhabitants  of  a  temperate 
region,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  lower  the 
temperature  of  any  country,  the  smaller  are  the  insects 
found  in  it.  The  fact  of  so  many  small  insects  being  dis- 
covered is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  a  cold  climate,  for  the 
tropics  produce  small  ones  in  abondancci  but  the  absence 
of  any  large  ones  is.  Yet  in  the  very  same  strata  we 
tind  tree-ferns  and  great  fish-lizards,  whose  presence  im- 
plies a  hot  climate.  It  militates  strangely  against  our 
vague,  awful  ideas  of  those  far-off  days  when  we  have  to 
imagine  our  familiar  friends  the  Dragon-flies  hawking 
among  tall  palms,  and  pursued  in  their  turn  by  Pterodac- 
tyles,  over  waters  where  crocodiles  swam,  and  huge 
Jguanodons  basked  on  reedy  banks  in  tropical  sunshine, 
where  may-flies  danced  in  white  wreaths  over  the  streams^ 
and  lace-winged  ones  drooped  their  graceful  trains  from 
some  giant  bulrush.  The  tree-ferns  and  tropic  sunshine, 
the  fish-lizards  and  Pterodactyles,  are  gone — nay,  the  very 
hills  and  valleys  of  those  days  have  passed  away  ;  there 
are  now  no  shells,  no  animals,  no  reptiles,  no  vegetation 
existing  in  European  coasts  such  as  these  whose  traces 
we  find  written  in  stone ;  yet  crickets,  dragoU'^es,  and 
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beetles  remain^  descendants  of  those  existing  in  the  prime- 
val days  we  have  been  attempting  to  iumgine. 

Witii  the  exception  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  cater- 
pillar, without  head  or  tail,  found  at  Colebrook  Dale,  the 
insects  of  the  Lias  (a  series  of  limestone  and  claj  strata,) 
are  the  earliest  yet  diseorered  in  England.  The  Stonesfield 
slate  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire  is  more  recent ; 
it  is  a  shelly  marine  limestone,  and  impressions  of  ferns 
and  other  land-plants  have  been  found  in  it,  proving  that 
there  was  dry  land  somewhere  at  the  period  when  it  was 
deposited :  and  here  the  analogy  that  leads  us  to  expect 
animals  and  insects  wherever  there  is  hind  and  vegetation, 
proves  correct :  the  bones  of  land  animals  are  fur  the 
first  time  discovered  in  this  stratum,  and  with  them  tiie 
remains  of  beetles,  larger  than  any  in  the  Lias.  Singu- 
larly  enough,  these  remains  chiefly  consist  of  the  wiiig- 
cases  only  ol"  beetles,  yet  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies 
are  quite  as  hard,  and  compo&ed  of  the  same  material. 
Perhaps  the  wing-cases  may  have  been  rejected  as  food 
by  some  insectivoroos  bird,  or  Pterodactyle,  a  creature 
with  a  body  like  a  beast,  a  head  and  neck  like  a  bird,  a 
number  of  bharp  leeth  in  the  beak,  leathery  wings  and 
feet  adapted  for  perching  and  walking.  Jb^ight  species  of 
Pterodactyle  iiave  been  discovered ;  the  smallest  about 
as  large  as  a  snipe,  the  largest  as\  a  cormorant. 

The  Purbeck  beds  in  the  Wealden  formation  have  been 
still  more  prolific  in  insect  remains  than  the  Lias  ;  one 
thin  layer  of  white  slaty  limestone  found  in  the  Vale  of 
Wardour  is  called  by  Mr.  Brodie,  who  carefully  examined 
its  contents,  Lisect  Limestone,  and,  as  its  name  imports, 
it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  such  remains.  The  Purbeck 
beds  are  part  of  the  Wealden,  a  formatioa  deposited  in 
the  mouth  of  some  river  of  much  greater  size  than  any  of 
oar  present  world,  in  water  sometimes  fresh,  sometimes 
brackish,  sometimes  entirely  salt.  The  banks  must  have 
been  clothed  with  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  of  the  same 
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kind  that  now  covers  the  banks  of  Sooth  American 

rivers,  and  this  sheltered  a  host  of  insects,  herbivoroas 
and  carnivorous ;  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  insects 
of  the  Wealden  look  as  if  thej  had  been  rudely  used,  and 
carried  some  way  down  the  streams  which  fell  into  the 
estuary.  Some  of  the  beetles  are  fouud  with  their  wings 
slightly  expanded,  as  if  they  had  fallen  in  while  flying, 
or  tried  to  struggle  out  after  falling  in.  Among  these 
are  none  of  the  ^reat  Water  Beetles  now  to  be  found  in 
every  pond,  althougii  these  are  just  what  seem  likely  to 
have  abounded.  The  Insect  bed  must  have  been  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  for  fresh- water  weeds,  and  mussels,  snails, 
ferns,  and  mosses,  are  found  in  it  The  Purbeck  marble 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  these  fresh-water  shells. 

The  insects  of  the  Lias  are  far  less  well-preserved  than 
in  the  Purbeck  beds,  because,  as  appears  from  the  quantity 
of  marine  remains  found  with  them,  they  were  long  wash* 
ed  about  by  the  waves  before  sinking,  and,  of  course, 
were  much  battered  and  spoiled.  But  how  came  insects 
out  at  seat  Perhaps  they  were  washed  down  by  a  flood 
to  the  mouth  of  some  river,  whence  the  tide  earned  them 
far  away,  just  as  now  after  a  flood  in  tiie  Fens,  masses  of 
beetles,  sometimes  of  very  rare  species,  are  found  ^ostting 
and  drowned.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  great  as  was 
the  lapse  of  time  between  the  two  deposits,  and  diiierent 
as  are  the  other  fossils  of  the  Wealden  from  those  of  tiie 
Lias,  the  insects  found  in  both  are  nearly  identicaL  A 
few,  however,  in  the  Lias — for  instance,  the  whirliwigs, 
(Gyrinus,)  to  think  of  their  living  in  those  days !  cock- 
chafers, lace*winged  flies — have  not  yet  been  detected  in 
the  Wealden ;  and  as  a  broad,  general  distinction,  we  may 
say,  the  Lias  insects  seem  allied  to  those  now  lb und  ia 
South  America ;  those  of  the  Wealden  resemble  the  ia- 
sects  of  Europe. 
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CATHEDRAL  THOUGHTS- 

CONFIKMATION. 

I  SAW  the  young  around  the  altar  throng, 
I  heard  the  blessing  on  their  heads  invokedi 

And  kind  assurance  given  of  God's  love, 
While  humble  prayer  beseeming  parent'.^  lip 
Was  uttered  o  er  them  for  their  future  weal. 
Each  head  is  meekly  bowed,  each  knee  is  ben^ 
And  neath  the  momentary  touch  of  hands 
Unto  God's  service  sacred,  there  awakes 
In  each  young  heart  a  liuillaig  hope  of  Ueav  n, 
An  earnest  purpose  to  renounce  all  ill, 
To  connt  the  cost,  and  cheerfully  resign 
Whatever  may  peri!  the  peifonnanoe  dne 
Of  vows  thus  solemn,  taken  on  themselves. 

Fair  was  the  House  of  God  wherein  I  stood; 
*Mid  its  majpstic  beauty,  easy  seemed 
The  sacritice  of  this  wwld's  pomp  and  show. 
Those  fretted  cloisters  pacing,  who  would  love 
The  outer  din  and  turmoil  ?    Who  desire 
The  glittering  baubles  the  vain  crowd  pursues  ? 

I  crossed  the  solemn  nave,  and  from  on  high 
Looked  on  the  moving  scene,  while  my  hcOTS  prayer 

Was  for  my  country's  weal    From  every  home 

Her  tender  children  flock  to  seek  their  God, 

And  range  them  round  the  Cross  with  firm  resolve 

To  be  Christ's  faithful  soldiers,  subjects  loyal 

Unto  His  holy  Laws.    Let  them  be  true 

To  all  they  promi^jc,  England  shall  be  blest, 

Shall  be  for  their  meek  sake  God's  favoured  laud. 

Foes  may  assaii,  but  while  thus  reinlurccd 

Daily  the  Church's  ranks  by  warriors,  strong 

In  all  youth's  vigour,  purity,  and  faith, 

Shall  not  her  cause  prevail?   What  scope  for  fear? 

I  left  the  sacred  pile,  and  went  my  way, 
Bnt  many  a  look  of  love  I  backward  cast 
On  yonder  grey  Cathedral.    From  a  child 

Mine  eyes  had  rcFtcd  on  it,  and  my  lips 
\Mthin  its  choir  were  taught  the  Almighty's  praise. 
Behind  the  stately  tower  vast  thunder  clouds 
Kolled  in  appalling  gloom,  yet  still  the  sun 
Lit  up  the  beauteous  temple  with  a  pleam 
Of  most  transcendant  brifrlitness.   As  1  gazed, 
Lo  !  God's  own  bow  of  promise  spanned  the  skies ! 
Oh,  glorious  picture  1  emhlem  meet  of  hope ! 
In  hSmUeconadenee  I  hailed  the  sign. 
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The  spouse  oi  Chri»t  may  look  to  ileaven  and  smile ; 
She  is  secure.   Upon  the  darkest  cloud 
The  token  of  God*B  iavonr  lies  serene. 
Let  threatening  tempest  compass  her  around. 
The  thundef^s  roll  her  ibeman's  Toioe,  her  tears 
The  rain  wind>driven  and  in  torrents  shed, 
Yet  hath  she  hope  in  Heaven,  and  is  assured 
That  gloiy  waits  her  when  the  storm  is  stilled. 

How  sweet  a  child*s  simplicity  in  prayer  I 
The  House  of  God  I  sought,  and  thither  came 
A  little  child,  holding  his  book  in  hand. 
And  'mid  the  seats  untenanted  he  took 
His  quiet  post.    How  few  were  in  the  choir 
To  teach  that  infant  tf>!it:ne  or  prayer  or  praise, 
And  from  his  home  none  l)ore  him  company; 
His  Hte|)s  none  guided,  aii<l  none  held  his  haud. 
Yet  iuuked  he  not  unciired  for,  and  his  garb 
Was  not  the  sable  garb  of  or]>liauliuod. 

Twas  the  week's  closing  day,  when  children  'scape 

The  tliraldom  of  the  school  and  gambol  free. 

His  chosen  pleiisiire  this  ?    'No  novel  one^ 

That  read  I  in  his  quietness  of  mien. 

Wonder  sent  not  a  curious  gaze  arouud, 

But  thoughtfully  he  clasped  his  little  book, 

And  tnmed  the  leaves,  and  sought  each  prayer  :\ud  >oi.g, 

While  none  were  near  to  aid  him.    No  cunatraiiit, 

I  am  persuaded,  brought  the  infant  there. 

One  clear  young  voice  melodiously  poured  forth 
The  evening  anthem,  and  of  judc:meTit  sang.* 
The  ways  of  understanding  it  pinn  laiincd. 
The  patlis  of  truth,  and  innocence,  and  jjcace, 
And  all  that  hallows  youth.    Its  elioice  was  made* 
I  heui'd  the  souuds,  and  childhood  I  revered. 

Mute  was  the  organ's  swell,  the  ser>ice  o'er. 
The  boy  arose,  I  watched  his  parting  st<jps. 
My  heart  wont  with  him,  and  in  silence  prayed — 
*  May  God  and  ail  good  Angels  guard  thee,  child  !' 

A.  M.  G. 

*  Psalm,  c  1.  Mj  song  shall  be  of  mercy  and  judgment 
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HENRICA. — Declined  with  thanls. 

E.  tl.  S.— heartiljf  thanked 2s.  6d.  for  the  Auckland  Ullf- 
Joan  and  Cbarltt  Motley.  Prlnt«rs«  DtrbyT^ 
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CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

CAMEO  XLVn.— THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE 

GARTER. 

'  Woe  to  the  land  whose  ruler  is  a  childy'  has  often  been 
applied  to  Scotland,  that  land  of  disastrous  minorities^  the 
first  of  which  commenced  with  David  IL»  the  son  of  the 

great  Ivobert. 

His  troubles,  however,  did  not  b^in  while  there  etiU 
lived  the 

*  Seots  who  had  with  Wallace  bled, 
Soots  whom  Brace  had  ofien  led.' 

Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  was  Reorent,  and  con- 
ducted him  and  his  little  English  queen,  Joan,  to  Scone, 
where  they  were  crowned,  and  received  the  anointing  of 
which  his  father  had  been  deprived,  while  the  herald  pro* 

claimed  their  titles,  declaring  David  King  of  Scotland  by 
his  father's  conquest,  not  by  inheritance.  Afterwards, 
Moray  knighted  the  little  king,  then  eight  years  old,  and 
he  proceeded  to  knight  the  Scottish  nobles  of  a  fit  age  for 
{hat  dignity* 

Randolph's  was  an  iron  rule,  though  perhaps  not  more 
severe  than  was  necessary  for  a  country  still  full  of  the 
lawless  habits  engendered  by  a  long  partizan  warfare,  and 
far  too  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
Still  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  grim  pleasure  in  executions, 
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for  when  lie  foud  fifty  heaAi  of  HighTaad  tUom  hung 

on  the  battlements  of  Ellandonan  Castle,  be  said  *he 
loved  better  to  look  on  them  than  on  any  garland  of  roses 
be  had  ever  seen.'  At  WigtoO)  in  Galloway,  a  man  com- 
plained that  a  party  of  his  enemies  were  lying  in  wait  in 
a  forest  to  destroy  him^  whereupon  Bandolph  aent  ont  a 
atrong  party,  seized  them,  and  instantly  hung  ^em  alL 
Nor  did  he  show  any  respect  of  persons.  The  murderer 
of  a  priest  had  fied  to  Avignon,  and  obtained  tbe  Pope's 
pardon^  bat  on  his  retom  the  Regent  seised  hinii  and  put 
him  ta  death.  'The  Pofie.  might  pardon  you  for  the 
death  of  a  priest/  he  said,  ^  but  not  for  that  of  a  subject 
of  the  King  of  Scotland.'  To  prodnce  a  gense  of  security 
of  property,  he  commanded  that  the  tools  and  implements 
of  husbandry  shooM  be  leH  in  the  opea  ield,  and  that 
even  at  home,  doors  shoidd  sol  b»  seeured  with  bav^aiid 
bolts,  since  if  anytUng  were  stden,  it  should  be  com* 
pensated  for  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  to  be  indemnified 
out  of  thief's  property.  A  canny  Scot  who  took 
advantage  of  this  law  to  hide  his  ploughshare^  and  fg^ 
tend  that  it  had  been  stolen^  *on  the  gallows  paid  the 
cheat ;'  and  by  imprisoning  all  ^vagrants,  somers,  and 
masterful  beggars/  the  Regent  did  his  best  to  make 
it  possible  to  have  confidence  in  the  general  honesty. 
Many  of  the  Scottish  barons  had  beoi  deprived  of  tiow^ 
estaM  for  thenr  adherence  to  English^  aad  tiiese 
formed  a  league  for  restoring  the  house  of  Balliol  to  tiie 
throne,  a  plan  which  Edward  III.  did  not  forbid,  although 
he  would  give  no  open  assistance.  At  the  very  moment 
iMMt  fltvonrable  to  their  design  JEUndolpbdiedsnddealj » of 
course  with  suspicion  of  poison;  and  it  is  oertaiii* ihaS  he 
was  taken  ill  immediately  after  a  feast  at  Wemyssy  and 
that  a  friar  at  once  fled,  as  if  conscious  of  guilfe 

Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  became  iiegeni^  and  on  the  very 
day  he  undertook  the  goranineBti  the  dirinhcritad 
bwoBBi  with' Bdwaid  Balliol  at  their  faead,^  sailed  into  the 
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Fortby  and  sooa  aflter  landed  at  Wester  Elnghom,  90  oik 
tavouvable  a  spot,  that  an  aUe  ruler  would  have  nipped 

their  enterprise  in  the  bud;  but  Mar  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  tbey  not  only  landed  unmolaatedy  but  seized 
Dumfermlinet  which  was  fuU  of  atOEes  weapons  and 
provisions  laid  up  by  Baildoiph* 

At  Ikipplin  Muir  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other.  That  of  Balliol  was  far  inferior  to  the  Scottish 
iorce,  but  a  traitor  named  Andrew  Murray  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  conducted  them  by  night  across  the  river  £niei  and 
falling  oa  Uar  in  the  early  moniing^  they  made  the  most 
dreadfol  skngfater,  whidi  raged  fvmn  sunrise  till  nine 
o'clock.  Randolph's  sun  and  some  others  did  their  best 
to  retrieve  the  day,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers and  slain,  fortunate  in  dying  a  soldier's  death,  for 
mukitudeft  were  found  to  have  perished  without  a  blow» 
trodden  down  by  their  own  troops^  and  smothered  by  the 
Vvci^^ht  of  their  armour.  Mar  himself  was  killed,  and 
tiic  rout  was  the  most  complete  and  disgraceful  ever 
suffered  by  the  Scots. 

The  £arl  of  Mavdi^  witk  aO»000  men^  was  at  some 
distance  to  the  south.  A  ghastly  and  bleeding  warrior 
reeled  into  his  cump,  told  the  woeful  tale  oi'  Dupplin, 
showed  his  mortal  wounds,  and  sinking  down,  breathed 
lus  last.  March  now  held  the  chief  power,  but  he 
wavered,  and  used  indecisive  measures.  JBailiol  seized 
Perth,  and  all  the  Comyn  faction  rising  against  the  hated 
bouse  of  Bruce,  he  was  in  tliree  weeks  master  of  Scot- 
land. He  tendered  his  allegiance  to  Edward  III.,  pro- 
posed to  marry  the  young  Joan,  the  betrothed  of  David, 
offered  to  give  up  Berwick  to  the  English,  and  to  assist 
them  in  all  their  wars,  proposals  that  were  as  welcome  to 
the  Englisli  as  they  were  distasteful  to  the  Scots,  who 
saw  themselves  cairied  back  to  the  days  of  Edward  I. 

As  to  the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  Joan,  they  took  care 
to  seeure  both  her  and  her  husband  by  shipping  them  off 
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for  France,  where  tbey  were  presented  as  suppliants  to 

Philippe  de  Valois,  who  reii.dilj  took  them  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  assigned  as  their  lodging  the  renowned  Chateau 
Gaillard.  Thus  Edward  Baliiol  appeared  to  reign  with- 
oot  a  rival)  bat  be  waa  aeon  to  learn  that  *  Buccess  but 
signifies  yicissitude.'  A  band  of  patriot  Scots  were  draw- 
ing together  ;  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell,  the  hus- 
band of  the  Christian  Bruce  who  had  been  hung  up  in 
one  of  the  English  bird-cageSy  was  Regent,  and  with  him 
were  the  Earl  of  Moray,  son  of  Rfuidolph,  and  brother 
to  him  who  bad  perished  at  Dapplin ;  Archibald  Douglas, 
brother  to  the  good  Lord  James,  and  William  Douglas, 
the  *dark  knight  of  Liddesdale;'  besides  many  more 
resolute  men,  who  considered  BallioFs  treaty  as  laying  on 
them  a  disgraceful  yoke*  The  capture  of  Perth  was  their 
first  success,  and  afterwards,  by  a  sudden  attack  on  Bal- 
liol's  army  in  the  tardy  dawn  of  a  December  morning, 
they  fully  avenged  the  losses  at  Dupplin,  and  drove  Baliiol 
a  fugitive  from  Scotland  only  six  months  after  his  first 
arrival  there. 

Aid  was,  however,  near  at  band,  for  Edward  III.  him'* 
self  was  advancing  Dorthvvards,  eager  to  avenge  tiie  pro- 
vocations he  had  suffered  in  his  first  campaign.  In 
skirmishes  on  the  border  Sir  Andrew  Murray  and  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  were  both  captured  by  the  English, 
and  Baliiol  was  able  to  return  into  Roxburghshire  even 
before  Edward  had  advanced  far  enough  to  lay  siege  to 
Berwick.  The  siecre  became  a  blockade,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seaton,  the  governor,  at  length  agreed  to  surrender 
unless  be  should  receive  supplies  and  reinforcements  by 
a  certain  day,  giving  up  as  hostages  his  own  son,  and 
several  other  youths,  the  children  of  the  burghers. 

Before  the  appi anted  day,  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  succours  into  the  town,  and  then 
marching  bn  into  England,  forayed  Northumberland, 
and  even  threatened  Bamborough  Castle,  where  Queen 
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PbiHppa  was  lodged,  hoping  to  make  a  diversion  in  favonr 
of  Berwick  ;  but  Edward  trusted  to  the  walls  of  Bam- 
boroughy  and  remained  to  demand  the  surrender  on  the 
appointed  day.  The  inhabitants  pleaded  the  suceour  they 
had  received,  but  Edward  foully  transgressed  the  laws  of 
mercj  and  generosity  by  beheading  young  Seaton  before 
the  gates  of  the  town  in  his  father^s  sight.  The  bnrghers, 
terrified  lest  their  sons  should  share  the  same  fate,  fixed 
another  day  for  surrender  unless  relief  should  come,  and 
hf  messages  strongly  niged  the  Begent  to  march  to  their 
rescue. 

*Good  King  Robert's  testament'  was  full  in  the  minds 
of  the  elder  chieftains,  but  the  need  of  Berwick  was 
pressiTi^,  and  James  Douglas's  skill  had  not  faUen  to  the 
lot  of  his  brother  Archibald,  so  he  resolved  on  fighting  a 
piVcUed  battle  with  the  Englishi  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  top  of  Halidon  Hill,  with  a  great  marsh  before  them. 
It  would  really  appear  as  it"  the  Scottish  Regent  bad  lost 
his  senses,  for  he  caused  his  heavily-armed  knights  to 
dismount,  and  set  off  floundering  through  this  bog  to 
charge  up  the  hill,  where  the  English  archers  could,  per- 
ftctlj  at  their  ease,  shoot  them  down  long  before  they 
crossed  the  morass.   The  arrows  flew  ^  like  motes  in  the 
sunbeam/  and  multitudes  perished  in  the  marsh;  and 
tWugh  the  survivors  struggled  up  the  hill,  and  attacked 
the  English  with  undaunted  courage,  they  were  breath* 
h%%  exhausted,  and  easily  oTerbome ;  so  that  the  account 
M  by  no  means  incredible  which  ntiites,  that  the  English 
lost  fifteen  men,  and  the  boots  fourteen  thousand,  among 
them  Archibald  Douglas,  the  fourth  Regent  within  four 
years!   The  English  began  to  say  that  the  Scottish  wars 
^tre  at  an  end,  since  not  a  man  was  left  fit  to  lead  an 
army.  Edward  himself  seems  to  have  thought  so,  for  it 
was  here  that  he  listened  to  Robert  d'Artois,  and  turned 
his  mind  to  France,  as  if  Scotland  were  already  subdued. 
Several  castles  were  still  held  out  for  David  Bruce^  and 
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mrei  as  nDjing  pcunta  to  the  adherents  of  his  family, 

and  the  Scots  swarmed  out  like  hornets  whenever  any 
att^ick  could  be  made  upon  the  English  ;  but  the  main 
Strength  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  BaUiol  and 
bis  aUiesb  aad  though  ever|r  heart  was  for  the  Bmoc^  QI1I7 
ehOdien  in  their  gamee  dared  to  call  theur  king  David  and 
not  Edward. 

Sir  Andrew  Murray  and  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lid- 
desdale  had»  however,  been  lansonicd,  and  they  were  in 
theasdves  a  host.  Th^  xesened  MamT's  wife,  Chris* 
tian  Brooe,  from  being  again  taken  in  Kildrammie  Castle» 
and  thej  flitted  before  the  cumbrous  southern  army, 
letting  it  exhaust  itself  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  first 
Douglas  and  Moray.  A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the 
codoess  of  Sir  Andrew.  He  was  encamped  in  the  wood 
of  Stronkalterev  now  entirely  yanishedy  when  tidings  were 
brought  that  the  whole  English  army  was  advancing  on 
him.  The  Regent  was  hearing  mass,  and  no  one  dared 
to  interrupt  hin^  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  was  told 
that  the  enemy  were  coming.  He  only  said  there  was  no 
need  of  hastOy  and  when  his  horse  was  brought,  plaeidly 
tried  the  girths,  and  adjusted  the  furniture.  His  knights 
grew  excessively  impatient,  but  he  proceeded,  with  pro- 
Tokhig  coolness,  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  Ending  a  strap 
which  braced  his  thigh  armour  brokmif  he  quietly  called 
for  a  certain  coffer,  whence  he  took  a  skin  of  leather; 
and  then  sitting  down  on  a  bank,  cut  off  a  strip,  and  with 
his  own  thrifty  hands  mended  the  brace,  packed  up  his 
boXf  mounted  his  horse,  and  led  off  his  mtoi  in  perfect 
order,  without  the  slightest  loss,  before  the  very  faces  of 
thoEngliah. 

William  Montacute^  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  early  friend 
of  Edward  III.,  was  in  command  of  the  English  army, 
and  laid  siege  to  Dunbar  Castle,  which  belonged  to  the 
£arl  of  March,  but  was  defended  by  his  wife,  Agnea 
Randolph,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Ear!  of  Mway,  and 
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dotBmbnfy  cdM,  fimi  ber  ^oic  completion,  BlacSc  Afnes 

of  Dunbar.  "Wfeen  Salisbury  advanced  his  heavy  balistac, 
and  rained  lieavy  stones  on  the  walls,  she  and  her  maidens 
came  out  on  the  battlements,  and  wiped  tiie  places  where 
thej  atrodL  with  a  wlute  dotb^  to  the  extreme  provoea* 
tion  of  tlie  English.  She  did  more  reid  service  hf  her 
presence  than  merely  taunting  the  foe,  for  she  tlirected 
her  garrison  like  an  able  general,  and  was  never  wanting 
in  resources  to  disconcert  all  attacks.  When  the  hc^e 
maehine  called  a  Sow  was  brought  near  the  wallsy  gcard* 
ing  with  its  sloping  hog's-back-roof  a  multitude  of  miners, 
Agnes  shouted  to  Salisbury  that  his  sow  should  produce 
a  brood,  and  at  the  same  moment  caused  a  large  stone  to 
be  dropped,  crushing  the  roof,  and  dispersing  those 
beneath,  wlule  the  lady  cried  oot,  *  See  the  litter  of  £Dg« 
Hsh  piga.'  SaUsbury  was  not  behind  in  his  retorts,  for 
seeing  one  of  his  knights  pierced  tlirough  his  treble- 
armour  by  an  arrow  from  the  walls,  he  exclaimed,  '  There 
comes  one  of  my  lady's  tirepins!  A,£^nes*s  love-shafts  go 
atraigfat  to  the  heart'  He  was  obliged  to  blockade  the 
castle,  and  the  brave  lady  was  nearly  starved  out  when 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie  contrived  to  come 
by  sea  to  her  relief,  and  Salisbury  was  thus  fcxrced  to 
relinquish  the  siege,  whidi  had  lasted  full  five  months. 

Sir  Alexander  Bamsay  and  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale 
were  eensidered  as  the  prhne  champions  of  the  Scots,  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  at  Berwick,  he  challenged 
the  latter  to  a  jousting  match  in  all  good  will  and  cour- 
tesy. In  the  first  course  Douglas  was  wounded  in  the 
hand  by  a  apUnter  of  his  own  lance,  and  forced  to  desis^ 
when  the  Earl  proposed  a  tournament  for  three  days  of 
twenty  English  against  twenty  Scots,  the  English  under- 
taking to  award  the  prizes  to  the  Scots,  the  Scots  to  the 
English.  They  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  having 
aquaBy  diatinguished  tlmsaelves,  and  the  joust  was  chiefly 
lumarlodbie  for  At  bearing  of  William  Bamsay,  hiofher 
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to  Sir  Alexander^  who  was  struck  through  .the  beiinet 
with  a  lanoe  so  deeply,  that  it  was  thought  he  could  not 
survive  the  removal  of  the  weapon.   A  priest  was  sent 

for,  and  the  wounded  man  confessed  at  once.  *  Ah  !* 
said  Henry  of  Derby,  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  a  brave 
baron,  shriired  in  bis  helmet  May  I  have  such  an  end* 
ingT  Thereupon  Sir  Alexander  came  up»  and  setting 
his  foot  upon  his  brother^s  helmet,  (without  asking  his 
pardon  for  treading  on  his  face,  as  the  surgeon  did  of 
Guise  on  the  occasion  that  made  him  le  halafrk^  pulled 
out  the  truncheon  by  main  force,  when  William  started  to 
his  feet,  and  declared  nothing  ailed  him,  and  Derby  ex- 
claimed, ^What  stout  hearts  tlwse  men  haye!'  but  the 
brave  William  sank  and  died  ere  he  Lad  gone  many 
steps. 

Terrible  famine  was  produced  by  these  perpetual  wars, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry  were  dreadful ;  but 
the  English  army  suffered  even  more  than  the  Soots,  and 

had  only  four  castles  left,  Edinburgh,  Jedburgh,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Lochmaben,  and  the  chief  of  all  these  they 
soon  lost  by  a  stratagem,  deverly  carried  out  by  a  mer- 
chant named  Walter  Currie,  who  being  admitted  to 
supply  proTisions,  introduced  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale's 
men,  disguised  as  drivers  of  the  wagons.  Tliej  killed 
the  warders,  blew  their  horns,  and  admitted  Douglas  and 
the  rest  of  his  followers.  These  successes  decided  the 
Scots  on  fetching  home  their  young  king,  and  they  sent 
messengers  to  France  to  invite  him  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government ;  but  David  had  anticipated  them.  Learn- 
ing the  prosperity  of  his  partizans,  he  decided  on  setting 
off  before  the  English  should  have  notice  of  his  move* 
ments,  so  as  to  be  able  to  intercept  them,  and  taking 
counsel  with  his  friend,  King  Philippe,  orders  were  given 
for  the  building  of  2,300  vessels  for  his  escort,  and  for 
the  embroidery  of  so  many  banners,  that  ali  the  tailors  in 
Paris  were  occupied  with  them  for  sixteen  weeks,  while 
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in  the  meantime  "King  David,  with  his  Qneen  Joan, 
slipped  quietly  across  in  a  private  vessel,  and  safely  land- 
(^d  at  Inverbervie  in  Kincardineshire  on  the  4th  of  June^ 
1341)  after  an  absence  of  half  his  life-time.  He  was 
jnst  eighteen,  tall  and  handsome,  *well  waxen  up,'  and 
fond  of  dancing,  jesting,  jousting,  and  all  the  accomplish- 
ments then  in  liigh  esteem ;  >vliile  Joan 

*  Was  sweet  and  debonnaire, 
Courteoiu,  homely,  pleasant,  and  fair 

60  that  their  subjects  were  highly  delighted  with  them  at 
their  first  appearance,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 

talent  of  the  great  Robert  had  not  descended  to  his  son, 
and  that  David  was  a  mere  hot-beaded,  pleasure-loving 
youth.  A  skilful  hand  would  have  been  needed  to  rule 
that  most  perplexing  realm,  surrounded  by  patriotic 
veterans,  who  had  gallantly  served  their  country,  but  had 
been  utterly  unused  to  restraint.  Soon  afler  David's 
arrival,  the  brave  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  took  Roxburgh 
Castle,  and  in  the  delight  of  such  an  acquisitiony  David 
bestowed  on  him  the  government  of  the  castle,  and  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale,  forgetting  that  the  latter  office 
\YU6  aheady  iield  by  Douglas  of  Liddesdale.  Deadly 
enmity  was  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  'dark  knight' 
against  his  old  companion-in-arms.  He  led  a  band  of 
armed  men  to  Hawick,  where  Bamsay  was  holding  his 
court  in  open  church,  and  invited  the  former  sheriff  to 
seat  iiiiiiself  by  his  side ;  but  instead  of  being  disarmed  by 
his  frank  courtesy,  Douglas  wounded  him,  threw  him 
across  his  horse,  bore  him  off  to  the  iU-omened  Border 
Castle  of  Hermitage^  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  to 
perish  by  famine.  The  vault  was  under  a  granary,  and 
the  corn  which  fell  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor  en- 
abled him  to  prolong  his  misery  for  seventeen  days,  when 
he  died,  and  in  recent  times  his  sad  history  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  at  Hermitage  of  the  yault,  containing 
several  human  bones,  an  ancient  sword,  a  bridle-bit^  and 
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ft  qnmfilf  of  tMt  radi  dust.   What  •  ooimtiy  timt  most 

have  been  where  the  treacherous  murderer  of  this  gallant 
knight  was  not  only  pardoned,  and  put  in  possession  of 
the  coveted  shrieTalty,  but  was  known  ts  the  Flower  of 

FpoMfltrt  Meribes  to  David  of  Soodand  m  adrance  into 

England  not  long  after  his  return,  when  he  made  a  hor- 
rible devastation,  and  laid  si^e  to  Durham.  A  messenger 
ruabed  off  to  Chertsey,  whore  Edward  III.  then  was,  and 
anaunoned  )um  to  the  reacne^  when  he  hastened  noith<» 
wards,  oollecting  all  the  force  of  the  country,  bat  not  in 
time  to  sare  the  town  from  being  pillaged.  The  Scots 
b^an  to  fall  back,  and  drive  oti  their  booty,  laying  siege 
on  the  way  to  Wark  Castle.  This  eastle  belonged  to  the 
kiog^s  Mend,  tlie  WUUam  Montncote  (or  Montague,)  who 
had  assisted  him  m  securing  Iffoftiniery  and  had  for  that 
reason  been  created  Earl  of  Sali.-^biiry.  He  had  recently 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  but  his  beautiful  wife, 
Catharine  Grandison,  was  in  the  Castle,  which  was  defend- 
ed b^  his  n^hew  and  namesake^  Sir  WiUiam  Montacute.^ 
The  countess  did  her  part,  she  ^comlbrted  much  those 
within  the  castle,  and  from  the  sweetness  of  her  looks, 
and  the  charm  of  being  encouraged  by  such  a  beautiful 
lady,  one  man  in  time  of  need  ought  to  be  worth  two/ 
The  defence  was  hravdy  condacted,  but  the  need  of  sue* 
coor  was  great,  and  6ur  William  Mootaeute  volunteered 
to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  King  of  England  through  the 
midst  of  the  Scottish  army. 

He  left  the  castle  secretly  on  a  dark  wet  night,  which 
kept  ererj  Scot  within  his  quarters,  ezoepting  two^  whom 
he  met  at  break<-of*day,  half  a  league  beyond  the  camp, 
driving  in  three  oxen*  He  killed  the  animals,  and 
wounded  the  men,  bidding  them  tell  their  king  that 
WiUiam  Montacute  had  passed  through  their  army,  and 
was  gone  to  seek  socoour  fiom  the  Eing  of  fkigland* 
Thereupon  the  Scottish  gentlemen  came  to  theooDdosmi, 
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that  *the  kmg  often  made  bis  men  to  be  killed  and 
wounded  without  any  reason,'  and  therefore  they  insisted 
on  mmhiilg  off  to  secnre  their  plunder  without  waiting 
for  the  advaooe  of  the  English,  and  David  was  forced  to 
oonsent. 

The  Countess  Catharine  had  only  to  prepare  peacefully 
to  receive  King  Edward,  who  brought  up  his  army  on  the 
following  day,  and  rode  to  the  castle  with  ten  or  twelve 
knights.  She  eamed  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and, 
richly  attired,  knelt  on  the  threshold  to  thank  her  royal 
rescuer;  then  leading  him  in,  and  entertaining  him  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  decorum.  So  beautiful  was  the 
lady,  thnt  in  the  romance  ai  the  rescue,  King  Edward 
fioigot  his  Philippa»  and  'a  spaik  of  fine  love  stroek  upon 
his  heart,  and  lasted  a  long  time.'  NoUe  Catharine,  with 
her  lord  in  prison,  and  her  handsome  young  sovereign 
corning  as  her  deliverer,  after  her  heroic  defence  of  her 
beleagued  castle,  might  have  been  in  greater  peril  than 
when  the  Scottish  host  thundered  at  her  gates;  but  she 
was  a  fidthful  and  true-hearted  wife ;  and  when  the  king 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  make  known  his  admiration  of 
her,  she  replied,  *  Sweet  Sir,  do  not  amuse  yourself  with 
laughing  at  me,  for  1  cannot  believe  you  mean  what  you 
tay.  Your  knights  are  waiting  for  yon;  come  into  the 
hiUf  fiir  you  have  too  long  fasted.* 

The  king  dared  not  refine  or  delay,  and  the  discreet 
dignity  of  the  countess  so  kept  him  under  restraint,  that 
he  pressed  his  suit  no  farther  till  he  was  taking  leave 
on  the  f((dlowing  day,  when  he  begged  her  to  think  of  his 
love  for  her,  'Dear  Lord,'  answered  the  brave  lady, 
*  6od  the  Father  glorious  be  your  guide,  and  put  you  out 
of  all  villain  thoughts.  Sir,  I  am,  and  ever  shnll  be, 
ready  to  do  your  Grace  service  to  your  honour  and  mine/ 

This  whdie  expedition  with  the  consequences,  rests  on 
the  sole  authorHy  of  the  Canon  Fkoissart,  and  the  inroad 
could  hardly  have  been  as  fcraudable  as  he  represents  it. 
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The  unrequited  attachment  of  Edward  to  the  fair  and 
good  Countess  of  Salisbury  is,  however,  so  tmiversal  a 
tradition,  tliat  it  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and  his  later  life 
shows,  unfortunately,  that  his  principles  were  not  too  high 
for  such  temptation*   On  the  truce  with  France^  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  was  welcomed  home  by  his  wife ;  bat  shortly 
after  Edward  sent  express  orders,  that  the  earl  should 
bring  her  to  a  grand  tournament  which  was  to  take  place 
in  London.   ^  The  ladies  and  damsels  were  most  superbly 
dressed  and  ornamented  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees, except  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  came  thither 
in  as  plain  attire  as  possible,  for  she  was  not  willing  that 
the  king  should  give  up  tuo  much  time  to  admire  her. 
And  while  at  his  court,  the  gossipping  legend  narrates 
how,  after  one  of  the  dances,  a  blue  silken  garter  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor,  and  Edward,  marking  how  the  smiles 
of  gallants,  and  the  titter  of  ladies,  were  raising  a  blush 
on  the  fair  cheek  of  Countess  Catharine,  himself  raised  it 
from  the  ground,  bound  it  about  his  own  knee,  and,  with 
a  lion  glance,  silenced  all  by  the  words,  ^  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  penseJ    ^The  shame  is  to  liim  who  thinks  eviV 
And,  withal,  the  incident  may  have  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  blue  garter  once  worn  i  ound  the  left  knee  b/ 
the  knights  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Ideas  of  a  brother- 
hood, like  that  of  King  Arthur  of  the  Bound  Table,  had 
been  inspired  by  the  chivalrous  romances  in  which  he 
delighted,  and  the  project  took  shape.    His  Order  were 
to  be  Knights  of  the  Blue  Garter,  and  their  motto 
should  be  his  own  words,  ^  Honi  soii  qui  mal  y  pense^ 
the  commemoration  of  the  pure  heart,  that  while  her 
thoughts  were  innocent,  could  be  touched  by  neither  e?il 
nor  shame  ;  and  the  patron  should  be  the  warrior  sainl^ 
who  trampled  evil  beneath  his  feet;  and  the  chapel  and 
home  of  the  Order  should  be  St.  George's  at  W  ind£k)r 
Castle,  then  rising  into  glory  and  beauty  under  the  hand 
of  the  skilful  architect,  William  of  Wykeham,  Bi:.hop  ul 
Winrhester. 
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St.  George*s  day,  1344,*  was  ilxed  for  the  institution, 
and  first  Chapter  of  the  Order,  Neither  Queen  Phiiippa 
nor  the  Earl  of  Salisbaiy  were  of  those  who  thought  evil 
of  the  good  CoantesSy  for  FhiHppa  led  three  hundred 
ladies  attired  in  the  blue  velvet  mantle  and  crimson 
kirtle  of  the  Order,  and  the  Eail  stands  as  the  sixth 
of  the  twenty-six  knights  chosen  by  the  king  as  his 
Brethren  of  the  Order.  Thev  are  almost  all  names  that 
thrill  us  with  exultation*  There^  next  after  his  father, 
stood  Ekiward,  Prince  of  Wales ;  then  his  cousin,  the 
gallant  Henry  of  Derby,  now  Earl  of  Lancaster  ;  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  Black  Prince,  Sir  Piers  de  Greilly, 
called  by  his  strange  Gascon  title,  Captal  (or  chieftain) 
de  Budi ;  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  redeeming 
by  his  fidelity  his  father^s  evil  fame ;  Sir  John  Chandos, 
and  Sir  James  Audley,  whose  right  to  their  spurs  was 
soon  gallantly  proved ;  and  others  of  scarce  less  renown. 
Each  wore  the  silken  garter  at  his  knee,  the  ^robe 
of  heavenly^  bluei'  a  kirtle  of  crimson,  and  on  the  left 
shoulder  the  red  cross  of  St.  George ;  each  was  admitted 
by  the  king  with  solemn  oaths,  administered  by  the  chap- 
lain, to  fight  for  God,  St.  George,  and  the  king ;  and 
each  hung  his  banner,  rich  with  armorial  bearings,  over 
the  stall  in  the  chapel,  where  he  knelt,  and  joined  in 
the  prayers  day  by  day  offered  up  for  the  ^Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter.'  And  the  bi  oki  n,  infirm,  and 
poverty-stricken  warriors,  were  provided  for ;  twenty-six 
poor  and  indigent  knights  were  added  to  the  Order,  to  be 
lodged  and  fed  dose  beside  the  castle  walls,  and  constantly 
to  serve  God  in  prayer  for  their  more  brilliant  brethren. 
At  the  death  of  each  knight,  his  silken  banner  made  way 
for  another,  but  his  place  did  not  forget  him.  Enamelled 
an  bright  colours  on  brass,  his  arms  remained  on  the 
bacE.  of  the  stall  that  had  once  been  his,  and  rich  and 
rare  is  the  record  that  the  heraldic  lore  of  those  dark  oak 

*  There  is  some  controversy  \viiijtlit;r  thiii  tirst  chapter  took  place 
m  i344,  or  1347. 
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Stalls  presents.     The  number  of  knij^hts  was  raised  to 
forty,  and  th&  Order  contiaues  to  be  the  iughest  honour 
in  the  power  of  the  English  crown  to  bestow.*    The  rich 
collar,  and  jewel  of  St.  George,  were  devised  in  the 
time  (d  Henry  VIL;  and  the  ribbon,  worn  in  comparative 
undress  acrosa  one  shoulderi  was  at  first  blaek,  bat  was 
changed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  light-blue,  and  as  soeh 
was  worn  till  the  House  of  Hanover  changed  it  to  darkp 
blue^^  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  their 
kmghts  and  those  appointed  by  the  exiled  Stoarta.  The 
star  was  a  device  of  King  Charles  L    The  Garter  has  in 
later  times  become  a  decoration  conferred  for  high  no* 
bility  rather  than  di^inguished  merit.   Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  was  the  last  commoner  admitted  to  the  Order,  and  it 
has  become  rather  a  compliment  than  a  badge  of  perscmaL 
renown ;  bat  it  is  still  the  oldest  existing  secular  Order 
of  Knighthood  in  Europe,  and  no  one  can  see  St.  George's 
Chapel,  with  its  gorgeous  perspective  of  silken  banner  be- 
hind banner!  and  its  stalls  enerosted  with  bright  armorisi 
bearings,  hear  the  ehanted  supplication  for  the  ^lloet 
Noble  the  Order  of  the  Garter,'  or  mayhap  remember  the 
blue  ribbon  on  the  breast  of  him  whom  we  loved  to  call 
iA^  Duke,  widiovt  feeling  thai  Edward  III/s  inatilatioa 
id  still  undecayed.  The  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Oxford 
are  Prelate  and  fiegistrar  of  the  Order,  and,  as  such^  wear 
the  blue  ribbon  and  jewel  with  their  episcopal  robes. 

The  king  was  not  long  in  carr}^ing  his  son  Edward 
abroad  to  earn  the  spurs  he  had  worn  on  St»  George'^s 
day,  and  the  campaign  of  1846  was  the  most  e&ctive 
that  had  yet  taken  place  in  France.  The  regency  was 
left  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  little  Xaonel,  then  only 
eight  years  old,  but  who  was  seated  on  the  throne  when 
parliamenta  were  held,  and  whose  councils  were  in 
reality  gpverned  by  ids  mother,  Qiaeen  Fhilippa* 

*  FttduipstlM  ^^etoria  Grass  is  MsrvwlM*  Sdimd^aitoosnlte 

originally  wa%  the  meed  eC  peisoa&l  prowen. 
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David  Bsnet  tiuD^g^t  the  Ido^a  abaniee  •  ft  oppot^ 
tnnitj  f&e  an  invaaioA  of  England  upon  a  large  9erie%  Ha 

collected  at  Perth  3000  rej2:ular  cavalry,  and  3 0,000  other 
troops,  manj  of  them  mounted  on  wild  Scots  ponies,  and 
coming  from  all  paitB  of  ScoUand;  the  fierce  cfaieitaiini 
brought  ibdor  esmitiea  with  theui.  and  ere  they  left  forth, 
the  Lord  of  the  Islea  waa  murdered  hy  the  Earl  e(  RoiSy 
who  thereupon  led  his  men  batk  to  their  own  hills,  while 
the  Islesmen  likewise  dispersed  in  grief  and  indignation* 
Still,  David  advaaeedi  and  his  first  exploit  was  the  siege 
of  the  peel  or  tower  of  Lidddl^  held  by  Walter  Selby,  one 
of  the  fierce  brood  of  Border  kaigbis  to  whom  the  inter* 
national  hostility  had  given  birth  ;  ever  on  the  side  which 
promised  the  most  plunder,  and  jet  from  mere  force  of 
personal  ooixr^e  held  in  honosr  m  a  good  knight.  After 
holding  out  for  nx  days^  the  caakk  wacf  st«nmed  and 
taken,  and  Selby^  holding  oat  in  Tain  the  Inre  of  eoma 
day  joining  David's  party,  was  put  to  death. 

Young  Bruce  was  not  the  man  to  restrain  the  ravages 
of  his  savage  forceSi  and  the  northern  covntiea  were 
horriUj  deTaatated  $  even  the  ahrinea  of  Laneceoat  and 
Hescham  being  not  respected,  although  St  Cntiibert  was 

said  to  have  appeared  in  a  dream  to  David,  and  wained 
him  to  spare  his  domain.  Another  more  substantiai 
adviser  was  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  who  counselled  m 
retreaty  content  with  the  apoil  ahreadjr  gained,,  and  the  in** 
jury  infiicted;  bat  the  younger  men  would  nei  listen  to 
the  veteran.  *  You  have  tilled  your  own  cofiers  with 
English  goldy'  they  said,  '  and  secured  your  lands  by  our 
TalouTy  and  now  you  would  restrain  ua  firom  our  share  in 
the  plunder^  when  there  are  no  fighting*-men  in  the  country/ 
The  boaaters  little  knew  what  English  spirit  could  do. 
Queen  Philippe  herself  came  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to 
assemble  her  forces,  and  all  the  Spears  of  the  Northt 
Perc^  NaviUet  Musgrave,  Scrope^  and  many  another 
gaUant  name^  endroM  hm  crown,  while  the  ArcfaUahofia 
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and  Bishops  summoned  their  tenants,  and  brought  them 
in  person  to  her  standard,  till  80,000  men,  of  whom 
20,000  were  yeomen  archers,  had  mustered  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm.    David  had  meantime  plundered  aud 
burnt  his  way  to  a  place  then  called  Beaurepair,  now 
degraded  into  Bearpark,  near  Durham,  where  he  hj 
encamped  among  hedges  imd  ditcher,  without  a  ihought 
of  keeping  watch,  or  of  reconnoitring,  and  entirelj  un- 
aware that  he  was  bat  six  miles  from  the  English  army. 
At  dayhreak  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  coming  in  with 
some  forage,  found  himself  before  the  English  army,  and 
gained  the  camp  with  some  loss  and  difficulty.    He  went 
at  once  to  rouse  his  master  with  tidings  that  the  English 
were  upon  them,  but  David  laughed  him   to  gcorn. 
'  There  are  none  left  in  England,'  he  said,  ^  but  monks, 
swineherds,  tailors,  and  tanners,  who  dare  not  look  me  in 
the  face.    Ill  make  martvrs  of  these  confes^sors/  'Sir 
King,'  said  Douglas,  'you  will  soon  find  it  otherwise; 
they  are  right  stout  men,  and  will  speedily  be  apon  os.^ 
*  Sir  William/  said  David,  *  your  brain  is  crazed  with 
night  watching,  you  are  doubling  their  numbn  Begone, 
if  yon  are  uneasy.   While  I  have  my  good  right-hand,  I 
fear  no  Englishman/    *My  Lords,'  said  the  knight,  lock- 
ing round,     shall  indeed  stand  firm  this  day,  but  many 
an  unborn  child  will  rue  this  battle.   If  thoo  trust  me 
not.  King  David,  my  sword  shall  prove  my  words/ 

They  were  interrupted  by  two  poor  monks  Irom  tiic 
citizens  of  Durham,  who^  little  knowing  that  succour  was 
so  near,  had  sent  them  to  make  terms  with  the  invader. 
David,  irritated  and  violent,  ordered  them  to  be  hufi^j 
but  at  that  moment,  other  messengers  hurried  in  with 
tidings  that  the  English  banners  were  dose  at  hand,  and 
in  the  ensuing  confusion  ilia  monks  were  allowed  to  make 
their  escape. 

Philippa  nobly  did  her  part  Mounting  on  a  whits 
pil0ney,  she  looked  on  while  the  four  divisions  got  undtf 
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tttms,  each  led  by  a  bislmp  and  a  baron  ;  and  then  tiilng 
In  among  them,  entreated  them  to  do  thr  ir  duty  loyaUji 
mi  defend  tlie  bonour  of  th«r  Lord  the  King*  Thejr  pfo* 
ttrised  het  to  fight  as  heartily  ae  though  the  hlnf  had 
been  present ;  and  then  commending  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  God  and  St.  George,  the  gentle  lady  withdrew, 
while  Ihe  forces  marched  on  to  the  spot  called  NeviUe*a 
Cfossy  where  they  drew  iifs  oloae  in  front  of  their  enemiflB. 
David  was  marshalling  them  in  haste  and  eonfosion^ 
keeping  the  centre  himself,  givinjx  the  right  to  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  and  the  left  to  the  Knigiit  of  Liddesdale  and 
his  own  nephew  and  heir,  Robert  the  Stewart,  neither  of 
whom  he  greatly  loved  or  trusted.  8ir  John  Oraham,  an 
old  knight,  who  remembered  the  tactics  of  Bannockbnniy 
implored  to  be  allowed  with  a  hnndred  horse  to  take  the 
formidable  archery  in  Hunk,  and  cut  them  down,  but 
David,  resolved  to  endure  no  dictation,  refused  him 
hastily.  Repentance  could  not  have  been  long  in  being 
brought  home  to  him  by  the  hail  of  cloth'*yard  shafts, 
which  came  furiously  from  20,000  long-bows,  trying 
every  joint  in  the  annour  of  his  host.  The  melee  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  the  hand-to-hand 
fight  lasted  three  hours,  David  fighting  most  desperatelyi 
with  one  arrow  in  his  head,  and  another  in  his  nose^ 
refusing  to  retire  to  have  them  extracted,  longing  to  die 

as  he  found  the  day  going  acrainst  him,  and  calling  on  the 
Jb^Dglifih  to  slay  him.  A  coul  and  determined  Northum- 
brian squire^  John  Copeland,  had  marked  him  for  his 
prey,  and  succeeded  in  mastering  him  after  a  fierce  per* 
sonal  straggle,  in  which  David  with  his  own  fist  knodced 
out  his  captoi's  two  front  teeth,  hoping  to  provoke  the 
coup  de  grace ;  bat  Copeland  was  not  to  be  in-itated  into 
destroying  his  prize,  and  setting  his  captive  on  horse- 
back, carried  him  with  six  or  eight  men,  to  the  Caatle  of 
Ogle,  wiMra  the  broken  arrows  were  removed,  not  widn 
out  great  agony. 

VOL.  16.  23  PART  94. 
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Robert  Stewart  drew  off  the  remnant  of  the  troops  to 
Scotland,  for  wliich  the  rash  and  vinflictive  David  always 
owed  him  a  grudge,  fancying  be  had  left  him  to  his  fate. 
Fhilippa'  mounted  her  horae^  and  rode  to  rejoice  with  her 
hrtTe  defenders,  and  hear  the  roll  of  the  slain  and  prison- 
ers. Randolph  of  Moray  was  dead,  the  last  of  his  line 
except  his  sister,  Black  Agnes,  and  so  was  many  another 
brave  chieftain  ;  and  Douglas  of  Liddesdale  stood  among 
the  goodly  list  of  captires;  but  where  was  the  royal 
prize?  The  queen  was  told  that  a  squire  had  carried  him 
off  from  the  field  to  Ogle  Castle,  whither  she  accordingly 
sent  letters  to  demand  him. 

'  J'ii  not  give  up  my  prisoner  to  man  or  woman,  save 
to  my  Lord  the  King!'  quoth  the  sturdy  Copeland. 
*  The  Queen  may  depend  on  me  for  taking  proper  care  of 
him.' 

On  obtaining  such  an  answer,  riiilippa  comjilained  to 
her  husband,  who  at  once  sent  letters  calling  on  Copeland 
to  repair  to  Calais,  where  he  was  carrying  on  bis  block* 
ade.  Lodging  David  in  Bamborough  Castle^  Copeland 
obeyed,  and  was  received  graciously  by  Edward,  who 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  'Ha!  welcome,  my  Squire, 
who  by  his  valour  has  vanquished  my  adversary,  the 
B3ng  of  Scots.' 

Copehmd  fell  on  his  knees,  saying,  *J{  God,  out  of  His 
great  kindness,  hath  given  me  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
permitted  me  to  conquer  him  in  arms,  no  one  ought  to 
be  jealous  of  it,  for  God  can,  when  He  pleases,  send 
His  grace  to  a  poor  squire  as  well  as  to  a  great  lord*  Sir, 
do  not  take  it  amiss  if  1  did  not  surrender  him  to  my  lady 
the  queen,  for  I  hold  my  lands  of  you,  and  my  oath  is  to 
you,  not  to  her.* 

'John,'  said  the  king,  'your  loyal  service,  and  our 
esteem,  may  serve  you  as  an  excuse.  Shame  upon  all 
who  wish  you  eviL  Now  return  home^  and  take  your 
prisoner^  the  King  of  Scots,  to  my  wife ;  and  by  way  of 
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equivalent,  I  assign  you  lands,  as  near  your  house  as  you 
cm  ohooBe  them,  to  the  value  of  £500  a  year,  and  retain 
yoa  tf  a  squire  of  my  body/ 

Highly  satisfied,  John  made  his  way  back  to  England, 
and  delivered  up  the  captive  to  Philippa  at  York,  with 
apologies  that  perfectly  batislied  her.  This  episode  per- 
haps is  one  of  the  best  explanations  of  the  popularity  of 
£dward  HI*  A  little  resentment  at  the  rude  reply  to 
his  wife^  a  little  less  courtesy  to  the  squire,  and  he  wonld 
have  given  him  a  grievance  for  life,  and  very  probably 
thrown  him  into  tlie  arms  of  his  prisoner ;  whereas 
Copeland  rose  to  be  a  Knight  Banneret,  sheriti'  of  ^orth- 
mnberland,  and  a  trusty  servant  of  the  crown. 

David  was  sent  to  the  Tower  and  closely  guarded,  and 
Edward  Balliol  hoped  to  recover  the  kingdom,  but  to  this 
Edward  III.  orave  no  encouragement.  He  preferred  ac- 
knowledging the  claims  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  keep- 
ing him  in  captivity,  by  means  of  demanding  sueh  a 
monstrous  ransom  as  exceeded  the  Scottish  resources ;  but 
Q  ueen  Joan  was  allowed  to  rejoin  her  husband,  and  for 
eleven  years  they  continued  at  the  English  court,  taking 
part  in  the  various  brilliant  festivals  that  took  place  in 
the  intervals  of  the  campaigns  of  £dward  III.  Mean- 
time  Robert  Stewart  acted  as  Regent^  and  Scotland  fared 
as  best  it  might  under  war  and  pestilence. 

(To  be  continued^ 

CHRONICLES  OF  AN  OAK. 

CHAFTEB  nr. 

HENRY  n. 

Bajf,  Well,  I  must  say  you  were  right  It  is  very  plea- 
sant this  summer  moming^  and  reallyi  Mr.  Oak,  I  think 
yon  yourself  look  particulai'Iy  welL 

Oak,  Kather  tired,  however.  The  owls  and  owlets 
have  been  hooiing  all  night,  the  squirrels  have  been  scam- 
pering all  over  me,  and,  just  before  you  came^  a  saucy 
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incessant  tapping  at  my  door,  lieallj^  these  creatures  will 
wear  me  out  before  mj  time. 

Boy,  I  am.  vexyi  SQn*y ;  shall  I  speak  to  tke.  g^e- 
keeper  to  bring  hia  gvm  and  ahoot  them  all  ? 

Oah  Whj  BGv  thank  you,  then  I  shodld  be  vei^ 
k>nely.  I  should  not  like  to  have  no  neighbours  at  alk 
I  suppose  I  must  bear  with  a  little  noise  unci  tronble. 

Boi/,  I  should,  like  you  to  have  a  quiet  liie>  howaver. 
I  want  to  heair  a  great  deal  more  from  you  yet. 

Oak,  I  doubt  whether  yoa  will.  I  feel  verji  old.  thia 
morning ;  hat  come,  we  must  talk  about.  Henry  the  Seoond- ; 
Henry  Flantagenet,  I  heard  him  called.  I  was  in  a 
great  strait  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  never  knowing  who 
waa  the  real  King  o£  England*  I  had  no  snch  difficulty 
about  Hency  the  Seooad,  who  was  the  Empress  Matilda's 
son ;  and  then  it  took  me  but  a  little  time  to  find  out  that 
he  y»"d^  the  »ort  of  niaii  the  people  wanted. 

Boy^  I  thongkt  jifQU.  S4ud  the  ptiopiti  were  augi*y  about 
his  maeriage. 

OtA*  Yety  true ;  but  as  soon  as  he  came  over,  in  the 
year  1154^  oo  Stephen!s  death,  he  became  popular.  I 

have  no  doubt  this  was  greatly  owing  to  his  freeing  the 
people  trom  the  tyranny  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  and  puli'- 
ing  down  the  castles.  You  may  judge  what  numbers 
there  were,  when  I  tell' you  that  King  Henry  demolished 
eleren  hundred  of  them-. 

Bof/.  I  have  heard  about  that;  there  are  the  ruins  of 
two  or  thi*ee  of  thei>e  castles  quite  near  where  my  uncle 
lives. 

Oak.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  a  ndghbourhood,  when 
a  bad  man,  whether  a  knight  or  a  baron,  had  one  of  these 

strongholds,    lie  did  what  he  pleased  all  the  country  over  : 
no  one  was  safe.    I  could  tell  you  such  stories  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  serfs  and  people  round  me ! 
Bdjf.  Ah !  1  dare  sajyou  heard  a  great  deah 
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Oak.  I  <often  tliink  tbat  I  used  to  hear  more  news  then^ 
i  liuu  esrer  nmohBi me  iiow%  J^mo^  the  jwfit  -camds  it-all 
I  iwqr  ircna  me  vaMeii  or  {Muted  4>ii  paper;  bat  4hen^ 

.    dtt  monks  used  to  meet  the  cottagers  and  farmers,  and 
I  lit  under  my  boughs  and  talk  of  wiiat  was  doing  4it  courts 
aal  arhem  pUgctni^  lifter  dieur  long  wanderiogffy  were  €om- 
heme,  <4iey  often  told  their  stories  here ;  and  some- 
times eqcdres  bad  meetings  with  iair  damsels»  I  xntut  sajF^ 
j    ail  tUb  while  tint  I  niyBelf  bed  lieea  growing  into  great 
I    beantj ;  I  was  admired  hj  everyone.    Hie  Abbot  had 
ordered  the  underwood  to  be  cut  away  around  me,  and  a 
road,  -caUi^  JPiigrim'a  liane,  was  aiada  through  the  wood, 
very  near  me,  wUcb  bronght  me  much  company* 
Soy.  l^ut  what  bad  become  of  the  beech-tree  ? 
I       Oa/c^  It  was  gone,  some  time  before ;  it  had  been 
broken  and  spoiled,  as  to  abater,  in  Henry  the  Finst'a  reign^ 
so  that  I  stood  much  alone,  and  many  travellers  were 
fittracted  to  me.    The  monks,  seeing  this,  put  up  a  kind  ol* 
roagh  seat  under  me.   Of  eoorse  this  gave  me  an  epj^- 
tonityof  gathmng  up  more  knowledge  tbap  before.  I 
also  observed  upon  the  dresses  and  manners  of  those  who 
came.    In  the  reign  of»  Henry  the  First  the  dresses  were 
partoilarly  ugly,  the  shoes  especially*  They  were  peaked 
St  the  toe,  then  pointed  upwards,  stuffed  with  tow,  and 
sometimes  tfaej  took  the  form  of  a  scorpion's  tail,  and 
ssmetmvBB  that    a  ram^s  bom.   The  hair  was  allowed  to 
grow  very  long ;  so  also  were  the  men's  beards  ;  and  as  at 
that  time  of  day  tlie  habits  of  the  people  were  very  untidy, 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  complain  of.  The  ladies'  hair  was 
vera  hi  two  long  plaited  tails  hanging  down  behind*  I 
have  seen  this  fashion  return  again  within  a  few  year& 
When  Henry  the  Second  .oame,  it  was  quite  a  comfort  to 
see  how  nicely  his  hair  was  cat,  BXki  how  neatly  trimmed 
WHS  his  beard.  * 
Boy.  ^together  it  is  plain,  H^ry  the  Second  was  a 
'     bfoorite  of  youra. 
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Oak,  No  doubt  he  was :  but  some  people  are  always 
ready  to  com  plain.  In  thia  reign,  I  heard  a  great  deal  of 
mormttriog  from  the  Priests.  There  happened  to  be  a 
Tcry  just,  and  kind,  and  virtnoos  Abbot  mling  over  the 
abbey  near  me,  and  though  his  monks  were  not  by  any 
means  equal  to  himself,  some  were  good  men,  and  I  be- 
lieve really  good  Christians  also,  but  I  used  to  hear  one 
or  two  of  them  who  seemed  exceedingly  oontentiou%  dis* 
eassing  with  great  bitterness  the  king*8  contests  with  the 
clergy. 

Boy,  You  mean  with  Thomas  a  Becket  ? 

Oak.  That  was  one  contest,  and  a  very  sorrowful  one 
it  was,  and  cost  King  Henry  many  a  bitter  moment  But 
the  real  question  between  the  dergy  and  the  king  was 
this; — whether  a  priest  or  monk,  or  aiijuiie  vowed  to  the 
Church,  if  he  proved  to  be  a  wicked  man,  and  committed 
crimes,  should  be  judged  by  the  Church,  or  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  the  land.  As  the  Church  conld  not  pnt  a 
man  to  death  for  many  crimes  which  the  etaie  punished 
by  death,  it  seemed  very  right  and  reasonable  that  the  law 
should  prevail ;  and  I  used  to  hear  the  common  people 
praise  the  king  for  his  endeavours  to  give  equal  j  ustice 
to  all;  bat  the  worst  part  of  the  story  was»  that  Henry 
wanted  a  good  deal  mora  He  wanted  to  have  it  in  bis 
power  to  appoint  his  favourites  to  the  vacant  offices,  which 
the  Church  could  not  agree  to.  The  kinj^,  receiving  all 
the  profits  of  the  office  till  another  eiectioa  took  piace^ 
might  keep  that  office  vacant  for  a  long  time.  The  people 
feared  to  trust  bim. ' 

Boy.  I  don't  much  wonder  at  that  How  did  they 
settle  it  at  last  ? 

Oak.  *  At  last '  is  a  long  term.  During  a  great  part  of 
King  Henry's  reign  the  lam  was  settled  as  he  wished  it  to 
be^  bat  the  custom  was  quite  otherwise;  for  it  was  found 
imposdble  to  treat  Clergymen  who  bad  committed  sin  like 
Laymen.    The  people,  inclined  at  lirst  to  think  the  king 
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right,  could  not  bear,  after  all,  to  see  a  man  to  whom  tbej 

had  confessed  their  sins,  and  from  whose  hands  they  Imd 
received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  put  to  death  ;  and  this  feel- 
ing grew  stronger  after  Becket's  murder,  so  that,  hi  spite 
of  the  barons,  the  Church  carried  Its  point  about  nine 
years  before  King  Henr/s  death,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
no  clergyman  should  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  com- 
mon law-courts,  except  for  breaches  of  ike  forest  lawSf 
and  every  vacant  benefice  was  to  be  filled  up  within  a 
year  after  it  became  vacant. 

Boy,  Just  tell  mci  did  you  ever  see  King  Henry  the 
Second  ? 

Oak,  Yes.  First  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and 
afterwards  when  older.  His  hair  was  grey  then ;  but  he 
was  as  active  a  man  as  ever,  and  indeed  not  very  old»  being 
only  fifty-seven  when  he  died.  He  almost  lived  on  horse- 
back ^  lie  woiiK]  go  on  riding  for  lour  or  five  days  together, 
and  sometimes  his  subjects  knew  not  where  to  find  him. 
When  at  home  he  was  always  on  \kh  feety  except  at  meals 
and  at  mass.  He  would  have  been  as  stout  as  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  for  his  temperance  and  activity.  He 
was  always  busy,  he  read  a  great  deal,  he  liked  argument, 
and  notliing  phiased  him  better  than  the  conversation  of 
learned  men.  lie  understood  building  and  ornamental 
art,  he  was  really  gentle  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  and 
very  ^^allant  to  the  ladies ;  too  much  so,  for  that '  Fair 
Rosamond'  of  his  suffered  deeply  from  his  passion  for 
her.  She  did  not  drink  the  poison,  however ;  she  went 
into  a  nunnery,  and  when  she  died,  the  nuns,  who  had 
found  her  very  gentle  and  humble,  buried  her  in  their 
choir,  and  hung  a  silken  pall  over  her  tomb.  Some  long 
time  afterwards,  a  bishop  caused  her  bones  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  cofHn,  and  scattered  abroad  with  dishonour,  but 
the  nuns  did  not  choose  to  have  it  so.  They  said  if  she 
had  been  erring  in  early  days,  she  had  yet  been  long 
a  penitent^  and  a  devout  and  useful  sister  in  the  convent 
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So  they  gathered  up  the  poor  boAeSf  fot  at  nought  the 
Wrdi  bisiiopi  and  laid  tiieiii  under  a  fltmie  in  Ibeir  ebimh 
wilb  a  oron  orer  them,  and  a  reqn^  to  pilgrims  to 

^JPrayfoT  the  soui  o/  Ii/mimond/ 

Bcjf.  I  suppoie  Queen  Eleanor  made  Hamy  oAen 

happy? 

Oak,  I  was  told  they  made  each  other  so  There  moat 
hsktt  been  a  great  deal  of  wroiig  doing,  wbeo  a  mother 
totdd  teach  her  sons  to  rebel  against  their  father,  and 

when  the  father  saw  no  better  course  than  that  of  keeping 
his  wife  ahut  up  in  prison  for  aixteen  yaara,  As  la 
the  sons,  they  were  high-spirited  troublesome  boya,  and 

it  would  seem  that  the  king  indulged  and  spoiled  them 
early  in  life.    He  Battled  upon  them  diiierent  porlioitt 
of  his  dominions  while  they  were  yet  very  youngs  but 
did  not  mean  that  they  were  to  rule  over  them  while  he 
lived,  but  only  after  his  death.    This  did  not,  however, 
please  the  young  gentlemen,  aad  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest 
who  had  just  married  the  daughter  of  Louis  of  Franec^ 
insisted  upon  sharing  the  English  throne  at  once  with  hifi 
&ther.   Of  course  this  could  not  be  permitted^  but  bolb 
the  other  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffirey,  took  their  brothei^i 
part  against  their  father.  It  was  very  ti)  iiig  to  Lear  oi  uli 
the  disobedient  irreverent  things  tiiese  youths  were  coa- 
stantly  doing  aad  saying,  and  really,  altfaoogfa  their  fiiUhv 
was  of  an  irritable  temper,  he  seems  to  have  loved  them 
through  all  tiieir  bad  conduct,  and  to  have  been  ev^ 
ready  to  forgive  them.  I  shall  never  foi^ct  the  aocoiot 
I  heard  of  Ids  terrible  grief  when  Prince  Henry,  who  bad 
been  the  worst  son  of  them  all,  fell  ill  and  died.    It  was 
some  comfort  to  know  that  on  his  deatbbed  tha  ywMK 
man  was  contrite,  and  prayed  fervently  to  ba  forgiven  kt 
his  undutiful  behaviour.    But  that  bad  uuu,  BuUaudik  . 

i 

Born,  was  a  great  mischief-maker* 
Bcp.  I  have  heard  of  him ;  was  he  not  a  great  poetH 

well  as  warrior  ? 
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Odk*  T«s  I  oiM  cf  the  ami  they  ciUed  nouhedovm. 

WLea  he  was  not  stin'ing  up  war  among  friends  and 
kindred,  he  was  sure  to  be  making  verses.  I  have  heard 
im  Ter&es  sung  by  minstrelfiy,  tbejr  at  least  showed  wiuU 
B9Ft  irf  deeds  delighted  hinu  One  of  these  soi^  is  i»  mj 
meugfy  now*   Will  ytm  hear  a  verse  or  two  of  tl  ? 

*  It  pleases  mc,  wlien  the  Liticers  bold, 

Set  men  mid  horses  flying  : 
And  it  pleases  nic,  too,  to  bear  around 
The  voice  of  the  soldiers  crying. 
And  jo^  is  miae 
When  the  castles  strong  besieged  shake, 
And  walls  uprooted,  totter  and  crack, 

And  I  see  the  foeman  join 
On  the  moated  tlioie,  all  compassed  round. 
With  the  palifiade  and  guarded  mound, 

I  tell  yen  that  notbisg  my  eovl  can  cheer, 

(Ner  baaqoet,  nor  reposing,) 
I4ke  tlw  ooBet  C17  Qf  *  ChaisE^  them '  nmg 
Stem  each  aide,  In  battle  doshig. 

Where  the  horses  neigh, 
And  the  eall  *  to  aid  *  is  echoing  load, 
And  there  on  the  earth  the  lowly  and  proud, 

In  the  fosse  together  lie  *, 
And  yonder  is  piled  the  mangled  heap 
Of  the  brave  that  scaled  the  lampart  steep.' 

This,  you  will  say,  was  fierce  enough,  hut  this  was  the 
tone  of  the  time.  Where  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  specially 
blameable,  was  in  his  bad  influence  over  King  Henry'a 
SODS.  Some  people  pretended  that  he  set  them  against 
their  father,  from  a  wish  to  get  back  all  those  domains  in 
France,  which  Uenry  had  acquired  by  his  marriage  with 
Qnwi  £leanor,  and  so  they  call  him  patriotic.  It  wonld 
Imye  been  indeed  a  happy  thing  for  Henry  the  Second 
liud  he  reigned  King  of  England  only.  From  France 
came  moat  of  his  troubles,  and  he  left  a  legacy  of  trouble 
that  was  felt  for  many  reigns  afterwards.  Nothing  daiiu^;ed 
onr  English  kings  half  so  much  as  their  ambition  to  get 
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and  to  keep  French  possessions.  I  am  glad  you  are  all 
wiser  now.  It  seems  to  me  a  happy  land — this  Enjrland — 
but  then  it  is  true  I  know  nothing  of  other  countriesy  and 
I  dare  say  there  are  many  wrong  things  still  done  here. 
Only,  when  I  heard  the  bells  ring  out  last  January  for 
the  marriage  of  your  good  queen's  eldest  daughter,  I  do 
assure  you,  my  boy,  that  in  all  my  long  memory  I  could 
not  find  a  day  and  hour  that  made  me  feel  more  glad  to 
be  on  English  ground* 

Boy.  'God  save  Victoria T  Ob,  yes!  you  are  quite 
right,  good  Old  Oak.  I  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and 
how  happy  and  proud  of  their  queen  and  her  family  the 
people  seemed  to  be  1  The  ringing  somxl  of  their  cheers 
might  be  heard  above  the  bells.  1  am  sure  /  shouted  till 
I  was  quite  hoarse. 

Oak,  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  long  enough  to 
hear  of  all  this:  it  puts  away  many  sad  scenes  from  my 
thoughts.  But  this  has  been  a  long  talk,  and  I  think  you 
must  be  tired.   Perhaps  you  will  come  again  to-morrow. 

Boy,  I  think  I  willt  Mr.  Oak.  You  are  a  good  old 
ieUow.   Grood  day* 


THE  YOUNG  STEP-MOTHEE. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Colonel  Bfky  was  tlie  most  open-hearted  old  bachelor 
in  the  country.  JEIis  imagination  never  couid  conceive 
the  possibility  of  everybody  not  beuig  glad  to  meet 
everybody ;  his  house  could  never  be  too  fttll»  his  dinner^ 
parties  of  *a  few  friends'  overflowed  the  dining-room^ 
and  his  'nobody'  meant  always  at  least  six  bodies.  Every 
aeason  was  lertiie  in  occasions  of  gathering  old  and  young 
together  to  be  made  happy  i  and  little  Mary  Ferrars,  at 
five  years  old»  had  told  her  mamma  that  *the  Colonel's 
parties  made  her  quite  dissipated,' 
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One  bright  sumiDer  day^  his  beaming  face  n[)pe«red  at 
Willow  Lawn,  with  a  peremptory  invitation.  The  nephew 
who  was  to  be  his  heir  had  newly  married  a  friend  of 
Albioia's  girlhood,  and  waa  about  to  pay  hia  wedding- 
viat  at  Fairmead  Park.  Many  degrees  too  happy  to 
keep  his  guests  to  himself,  the  Colonel  had  fixed  the  next 
lliarsday  for  a  f%te  to  exceed  all  former  ones,  and  wanted 
all  the  world  to  come  to  it^the  Kendals,  every  one  of 
them — if  they  could  only  sleep  there — but  Albinia  brought 
him  to  confession  that  he  had  promised  to  lodge  five 
people  more  than  the  house  would  hold ;  and  the  aunts 
^vere  at  the  parsonage,  where  nobody  ventured  to  crowd 
their  servants* 

But  there  was  a  moon — ^and  though  Mr.  Kendal  would 
not  allow  that  it  was  the  harvest  moon,  the  hospitable 
Colonel  dilated  on  her  as  if  slie  had  been  bed,  board, 
and  lodging;  and  he  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in  his 
persuasions.  Albinia  was  sparkling  with  eagerness,  Lucy 
sat  in  demure  anxiety,  Sophy  looked  stern  witii  suspense, 
Gilbert  asseverated  that  he  was  proof  against  evening  air, 
and  Mr.  Kendal  smiled  and  consented.  The  kind  Colonel, 

dissatisfied  while  any  living  creature  was  left  beliiiid, 
tried  to  persuade  Albinia  to  bring  her  boy  to  meet  his 
cousins,  and  had  almost  convinced  Mrs.  Meadows  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  little  excursion,  and  that  her  presence 
would  be  essential  to  his  enjo}na[ient.  very  pretty- 
mannered  gentleman  indeed,'  said  she  on  his  departure, 
'and  as  attentive  as  poor  dear  Captain  Fringle.  IVIy 
dear,  you  must  let  me  give  each  of  the  dear  girls  a  new 
silk  dress.' 

Few  invitations  ever  gave  more  delight  $  Albinia  was 

just  in  the  light-hearted  mood,  after  long  work,  lit  for 
appreciating  a  holiday  to  the  utmost,  and  was  enchanted  at 
the  notion  of  meeting  her  friends;  and  the  whole  family 
was  happy  at  Sophy's  chance  of  at  length  seeing  Fair- 
mead,  and  taking  part  in  a  little  gaiety.   ^Nothing  but  joy- 
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in  eonrersatioii,  Bad  If  Mc  Eeadal'a  ezpeetatloQa  of 

pleasure  were  less  high,  he  sufomiUied  very  well,  smiled 
heaigumtlj  at  the  iddialy  arouiid  him,  aod  was  not  once 
seen  to  shudder. 

The  dr«iep8  veie  mdeup;  Grilbert  had  choaeD  asoomj 
carriage  and  «  pair  of  atout  hones  at  the  Kiag*a  Head; 
Sarah  Anne  Drury  had  been  invittd  to  enliven  Grand- 
mamina;  and  eTeryooe  aiigareda  beautiful  day  and  perfect 
eigoyment  .And  the  moniiiig  was  beaudful*  but  alas ! 
Sophy  was  ion  de  ernnhai,  far  too  unwell  to  think  of 
vaidng  one  of  the  party*  She  bore  the  disappointment 
magnanimously,  and  eyen  the  pity.  Everyone  was  heartily 
sorryt  and  Gilbert  wanted  her  to  go  and  wait  at  the 
parsonage  for  the  chance  of  improving^  promising  to 
coBBie  and  feldi  her  for  any  part  of  the  entertainment; 
while  her  fiidier  told  her  that  he  had  looked  to  her  as 
his  chief  companion  while  the  gay  people  were  tukiug 
their  pleasure.  No  one  was  uncomfortably  generous 
enough  to  offer  to  stay  at  home  with  her;  but  Lucy 
suggested  asking  GensYievo  to  come  and  take  care  of  her. 

'Nay,'  said  Sophy,  *ii  would  be  moch  better  if  she 

were  to  go  in  my  stead/ 

Gilbert  and  Lucy  both  uttered  an  exclamation,  as  if 
h  were  an  admirable  pn^oaal  i  and  Sophy  added,  *  She 
wcold  haTC  so  much  more  enjoyment  than  I  could  J  0^ 
it  iponld  quite  make  up  for  my  missing  it !' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Grandmamma,  '  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  of.    It  would  be  taking  such  a  liberty.' 

'  There  need  be  no  scruples  on  that  score,*  said  Albinia; 
^the  Colonel  would  only  thank  me  if  I  brought  him  half 
BayfiHxL' 

*  Then/  cried  Sophy,  '  you  think  we  may  ask  her  ?  O! 
I  should  like  to  run  up  myself/ — and  a  look  of  congratu- 
ktkm  on  the  one  hand,  and  gratitude  on  the  otbery  passed 
hatween  her  and  her  brother. 
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^'Ko,  itideetf  yon  mmt  not ;  Ji^  urn  gOf  taidi  Lucj^  Til 

jast  finish  this  cup  of  tea — * 

^My  dear,  my  dear/  interposed  Mrs.  Meadowy  ^pray 
oonaider.    She  ia  a  Tery  good  Mtde  girl  ni  bar  vay,  but  il 

13  only  giving  her  a  taste  for  things  out  of  her  station.' 

*  Oh  !  doa't  say  that,  dear  Graudmammay'  interposed 
Aftmia;  *om  good  festival  doea  oany  oam  bo  much 
better  ttirouflrh  days  of  toil  f* 

'  Ahy  well !  my  dear,  you  will  do  as  you  think  proper  ; 
but  considering  who  the  poor  child  ia,  1  should  caU  it  no 
kindness  fo  bring  her  forward  in  eompany/ 

Something  passed  between  the  indignant  Gilbert  and 
bophj  about  French  Counts  and  Marquiaes^  but  Lucy 
maas^^  orach  better.  ''Dear  me,  Grandniwnimi»  nobodjr 
wishes  to  bring  her  forward*  8ha  will  only  play  with 
the  children^  and  see  tlie  iireworks,  and  no  one  wiU  )»peak 
to  her.' 

Albinia  averted  farther  discosaioa  tiU  Orandmaflinui 

liad  leit  the  breakfast-table,  when  all  fotir  appealed  with 
one  Yoice  to  Mr.  Kendal,  who  saw  no  objection ;  where* 
apon  Ijacj'  ran  off  iir  search  of  Greaeviivci  while  Albinism 
ftmlied  Iwr  arrangenenfa  for  the  well-being  of  Grand-  - 
niamma,  Sophy,  arid  Maurice,  who  were  as  difficult  to 
HkSDage  as  the  celebrated  fox,  goose,  and  cabbage.  At 
every  turn  she  enewntered  Gilbert^  tondiing  up  his  toilette 
i  at  each  ghass  he  approached,  and  seriously  consulting  her 
and  Sophy  upon  the  choice  between  lilac  and  lemon- 
eefaared  gloves  Mid  apon  the  bows  of  his  fringed  neckptie, 
'My  dear  Giihert,'  said  Albinia,^  on*  the  fifth  anxious 
alternative  propounded  to  her,  *  it  is  of  no  use  at  all.  jNo 
kviog  ereature  will  be  the  wiser,  and  do  whair  yen  aoU, 
you  win  never  h>ek  half  so  well  aa  yoar&than:? 

Gilbert  flung  aside,  muttering  something  about  'fit  to 
be*  seen/  but  just  %hm  Lucy  hurried  im.  '  Oh  !  Mainin% 
ike  wool'  go~8h«  is  vety  mudt  oblige<^  but  slio  canf  I 

I** 
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*  Can't  ?  she  must,'  cried  Albinia  and  Gilbert  toj^ether. 

*  She  says  you  are  very  kind,  but  that  she  cannot,  I 
said  eveiTthing  I  could;  I  told  her  she  should  wear 
Sophy's  maslin  mantle^  or  my  second  best  polka.' 

<No  doubt  joa  went  and  made  a  great  favour  of  iV 
said  Gilbert. 

*No,  I  assure  you  I  did  not ;  I  persuaded  her  with  all 
my  might)  I  said  Mamma  wished  it,  and  we  all  wished  it ; 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  really  have  been  very  glad  if 
she  could  have  gone.' 

*  It  can't  be  the  school,  it  is  holiday  time>'  said  Gilbert. 
.        go  and  see  what  is  tiie  matter.'  ' 

'No,  I  will  go,'  said  Albinia,  'I  will  ask  the  old  ladies 
to  luncheon  here»  and  that  will  make  her  happy>  and 
make  it  easier  for  Sophy  to  get  on  with  Sarah  Anne 
Drury.'  • 

Lucy  had  seen  Genevieve  alone ;  Albinia  took  her  by 
storm  before  Madame  Belmarche,  whose  little  black  eyes 
became  points  of  light  at  the  idea  of  her  grandchild  having 
a  treat  She  assured  Mrs*  Kendal  that  the  child  merited 
that  and  every  other  pleasure,  and  when  Genevieve  lin- 
gered and  attempted  to  whisper  objections,  silenced  her 
with  an  embrace,  saying,  *Ahl  my  love,  where  is  your 
gratitude  to  Madame  ?  Have  no  fears  for  us.  Your 
pleasure  will  be  ours  for  months  to  come/ 

The  liquid  sweetness  of  Genevieve's  eyes  spoke  of  no 
want  of  gratitude,  and  with  glee  which  she  no  longer  strove 
to  repress,  she  tripped  away  to  equip  herself,  and  Albinia 
heard  her  clear  young  voice  upstairs,  singing  away  like  a 
lark  the  burthen  of  some  queer  old  French  ditty. 

On  coming  home,  Albinia  found  Gilb^  and  Sophy  in 
some  disgrace  with  Lucy  i'or  having  gathered  the  choicest 
flowers,  which  they  were  eagerly  and  happily  making  up 
into  bouquets ;  but  the  amiable  feeling  and  bright  warmth 
of  both  brother  and  sister  was  so  pretty,  that  Albinia 
would  have  forgiven  them  for  stripping  the  whole  garden, 
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I    and  refirained  from  leaTing  the  flowers  presented  to  her 
!    safe  at  home  in  water.    Genevieve's  nosegay  was  readj 
just  in  time  for  her^  as  she  arrived  in  the  prettiest  tremor 
of  gratitude  and  anticipation,  and  presented  to  her  by  Gil- 
bert, whilst  Sophy  looked  on,  and  blushed  criiuson,  lace, 
I    neck,  and  all,  as  Genevieve  smelt  and  admired  tiie  wiiite 
\    roses  that  had  so  cmellj  been  reft  from  Luc/s  beloved 
tree* 

;        What  should  make  Sophy  blush  so  vehemently,  and 

\  vrear  such  a  look  of  pleased  meaning  in  her  eyes  ?  Albinia 
eoold  not  wait  to  ascribe  it  to  anything  but  the  pleasure 
ef  gratifying  her  friend;  for  Lucy  began  to  press  the 
question  of  arraying  Genevieve  in  a  borrowed  mantle. 
Genevieve  begged  that  it  might  not  be,  and  Albinia  felt 
that  she  was  right ;  nothing  that  was  not  her  own  could 
have  the  peculiar  fitness  and  grace  of  all  she  wore.  The 
contrast  was  curious,  and  perfectly  unconscious,  but  with 
every  advantage  of  pretty  features,  good  complexion,  and 
mee  figure,  the  English  Lucy,  in  her  blue  and  white 
cheeked  silk,  worked  muslin  mantle,  and  white  chip  bon- 
net with  blue  ribbons,  was  at  once  eclipsed  by  the  small 
swarthy  French  girl,  in  that  very  old  black  silk  dress,  and 
■white  triiomed  coarse  straw  bonnet,  ju.^t  eiiiiv(;ned  by 

I  little  pink  bows  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  It  had  long  been 
an  acknowledged  point  that  Genevieve  was  unrivalled  in 
the  art  of  tying  bows,  and  those  pink  ones  were  paragons, 
redolent  of  all  her  own  fresh  sprightly  arclmess  and  refine- 
ment* Albinia  herself  was  the  best  representative  of 
English  good  looks,  and  never  had  she  been  more  brilliant^ 
her  rich  chestnut  hair  wavinj]^  so  prettily  on  the  rounded 
contour  of  her  happy  face,  her  liair  cheek  tinted  with  such 

'  a  healthy  fresh  bloom,  her  grey  eyes  laughing  with  snch 
merry  softness  under  their  dark  setting,  her  whole  per- 
son so  alert  and  elastic  with  exuberant  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, that  Grandmamma  was  as  happy  in  watching  her 

I     IS  if  she  had  been  her  own  daughter,  and  stroked  down 

! 

I 
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th^  broad  flavinco^  of  her  changeable  rrik,  and  admired 
her  black  lace,  as  if  she  felt  the  whole  famiiiy  exalted 
KrSr  KcDdal's  sppeanmee ;  while  Sophy  ntaAt  her 
papa  iu^  by  telling  hiet  that  sIm  had  seen  tlie  ptettieit 
part  of  the  aboir. 

It  was  a  merry  journey,  thronofh  the  meadows  and 
eorn*fields^  laughing  in  the  summer  sunshine;  and  in  due 
time  they  saw  the  flag  apoD  Fairmead  Church  steeple^  ami 
Albinia  nodded  to  certseying  old  frSttade  at  the  eottage 
doens.   The  l0d<^e  gate  swofig  open  wlde^  and  the  wet)« 

known  striped  marquee  was  seen  araon<^  the  trees  ia  the 
distance,  aa  on  they  went  up  the  carriage-road;  but  at  the 
little  iron  gate  leading  to  the  shrubbery,  there  was  &  halt^ 
Mr.  Ferrafs  had  called  la  the  carriage  to  step^  and  was 
opening  the  doon  At  the  same  moment  AHnnia  gave  a 
cry  of  wonder,  and  exclaimed,  *Why  Fred!  is  Wiiiiaui 
here 

'No;  at  JHentreal,  but  very  wdl»*  was  the  answer* 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 
^Edmnnd,  it  is  Fred  Ferrars,'  ftaid  Albiaia.  *Why« 

Maurice,  you  never  told  us.* 

•He  took  us  by  surprise  yesterday.* 

*  Yes ;  I  landed  yesterday  nnoming,  went  to  the  Family 
Office  m  May  Fair,  foand  Belraren  was  nowhere^  and  tto 
anirts  ait  Fairmead,  and  so  came  ou  here,'  explained  Fired, 
WS  he  finished  Shaking  hands  with  ail  the  party,  and 
walked  on  beside  Albinia.  He  was  tall,  fresh-coloured,  a 
good  deal  like  her,  with  a  long  fair  moustache,  and  l%ht, 
kandbeme  figure;  and  I^ucy,  though  rather  disconcerted 
ait  6enei^l%ve  being  taken  for  one  of  th^nselves,  began 
eagerly  to  whisper  her  conviction  that  he  was  Lord 
Belraven*s  brother,  Mammals  first  cousin,  cnptain  ia  the 
2bth.  Lancers,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Geoeral  Ferrars. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  since  an  awkward  parting. 
The  only  SOU'  of  a  foolish  second  marriage  of  the  last  Lord 
Belraven,  and  early  left  an  orphan,  Frederick  Ferrari  had 
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grown  up  under  the  good  aunts'  ebargei  flonewhat  neg- 
lected by  his  cold-hearted  half-brother,  by  many  years  his 
wUBoxff*  He  was  bnt  a  year  older  than  Albinia,  and  a 
maivji  bantering  affection  liad  always  subsisted  between 
them,  till  be  had  begun  to  gire  it  the  air  of  somethlDg 
more  than  friendship.  Albinia,  though  so  bright,  active, 
and  mirthful,  was,  however,  of  a  nature  always  to  seek 
ibr  something  of  depth  and  repose,  on  which  to  rely  for 
sspport  and  anchorage.  Fred's  ▼ivacious  disposition  had 
never  for  a  moment  appeared  to  her  fitted  to  win  her 
serious  attachment ;  she  was  *  very  fond  of  him^'  but  no 
more;  her  heart  was  then  set  on  sharing  her  brother's 
earnest  life  as  a  country  pastor.  She  went  to  I^'airm.ead, 
Fred  was  carried  off  by  the  General  to  Canada,  and  she 
presently  heard  of  his  hopeless  attachment  to  a  lovely 
Yankee,  whom  he  met  on  board  the  steamer.  All  tliis 
was  now  cast  beliind  the  seven  most  eventful  years  of 
Albniia  s  lite ;  and  in  the  dignity  of  her  matronhood, 
she  looked  more  than  ever  on  'poor  Fred*  as  a  boyt 
and  was  delighted  to  see  him  tgiiiii  and  to  hear  of  her 
brother  William. 

A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the  shade  of  the  large 
cedar- tree,  where,  looking  sl^t  and  fragile^  was  seated 
Wkuiired.  Urs.  Annesley  was  with  her,  and  Willie  and 
llary  presently  ran  up,  dciighted  to  meet  their  mL 
The  greetings  had  hardly  been  exchanged  before  the 
Colonel  came  upon  them  in  ail  his  glory,  with  his  pretty 
shy  bride  niece  on  his  arm,  looking  very  like  the  Aiioe 
Pen^  of  the  okl»  old  times,  when  Fred  used  to  tease  the 
two  girls  for  their  friendship.  Albinia  had  let  her 
spondence  die  away,  except  on  great  occasions,  but  they 
were  exceedin^^ly  good  friends  for  ail  that,  and  Mr.  F^r- 
lars  thought  he  would  hardly  wish  to  see  a  pi-ettier 
seeoe  than  their  meetu^,  laughing;  bhishilig»  aad  ha|^i 
wish  the  good  old  Colonel  looking  on  ezaltiBg. 

Genevieve  was  made  heartily  welcome^  and  SopUia^s 
VOL.  16.  ^4  PABX  94. 
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absence  deplored,  and  then  the  Colonel  carried  off  the 
younorer  ones  to  t!ie  archery,  giving  his  arm  to  the  much 
flattered  Lucy,  and  followed  by  Gilbert  and  Genevieve, 
with  Willie  and  Mary  adhering  to  them  dosely,  and  their 
governess  keeping  in  sight. 

Mr.  Ferrars  and  Mr.  Kendal  fell  into  one  of  their 
discussions,  and  paced  np  and  down  the  shady  walk, 
while  Albinia  sat,  in  the  most  complete  contentment* 
between  Aliee  and  Winifred*  with  Fred  Ferrars  on  the 
tarf  at  their  feet,  living  over  i^ain  the  bygone  days, 
laughing  over  ancient  jokes,  resuscitating  past  scrapes, 
tracing  the  lot  of  old  companions,  or  telling  mischievous 
anecdotes  of  each  other*  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
contradicted.  They  were  maeh  too  light-hearted  to  note 
the  lapse  of  time,  till  Maarice  came  to  take  his  wife  home, 
thinking  she  had  had  fatigue  enough.  Mrs.  Annesley  went 
with  her,  and  Aibinia  would  gladly  have  come  too,  but 
this  was  not  permitted ;  and  on  looking  for  her  husband* 
she  was  told  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  some  old  Indian 
acquaintances;  and  Charles  Bmy  presently  came  to  find 
his  wile,  and  conduct  the  party  to  luncheon.  There  was 
no  formal  meal,  but  a  perpetual  refection  laid  out  in 
the  dining-room,  for  relays  of  guests.  Fred  took  care 
of  Alhini%  and  infinitely  did  they  talk*  with  frequent 
interraptions  to  greet  old  ndghbonrs ;  and  here  they  met 
Miss  Ferrars,  who  had  been  with  one  of  her  old  friends, 
to  whom  she  was  delie^hted  to  exhibit  her  nephew  and 
niece  in  their  prime  of  good  looks. 

'Bat  I  most  go^'  said  Albinia;  'having  fonnd  the 
provisions,  I  must  secure  that  Mr.  Kendal  and  the 
children  are  not  famished.' 

Fred  came  with  her,  and  she  turned  down  the  long 
alley  leading  to  the  archery-grouud.  He  evidently  felt 
old  times  so  far  renewed  as  to  be  able  to  resume  their 
primary  habits  of  confidence^  and  began*  *I  suppose  the 
General  has  not  told  you  what  has  brought  me  home?* 
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*  He  has  not  so  much  as  told  me  you  were  ooming/ 

*Aje,  aye,  of  course  you  know  iiovv  he  treats  those 
things.' 

*0h — hr  said  Albiiiia»  perfectly  understandiDg  his 
heightened  colour. 

*But,'  continued  Frederick  eagerly,  *even  he  confesses 

that  she  is  the  very  sweetest —  I  mean,*  as  Albinia  smiled 
at  this  evident  embellishment,  ^even  he  has  not  a  word 
of  Direction  to  make,  except  the  old  story,  about  married 
officers — declare  he  is  a  military  Queen  Bess.^ 

*  And  who  is  she^  Fred  ?* 

*0  Mamma,  there  you  are  and  Liu  y  suddenly  joined 
them  as  they  emerged  on  the  bowling  green,  where  stood 
the  two  bright  targets,  and  the  groups  of  archers^  whose 
shafts,  for  the  most  part,  flew  far  and  wide. 

*  Where  are  the  rest,  my  dear?  are  they  shooting?* 
*Yes;  Gilbert  has  beeu  teaching  Genevi^Te— >there, 

she  is  sliooting  now.' 

The  little  light  figure  stood  in  advance,  looking  yeiy 
graceful  Gilbert  held  her  arrows,  and  another  gentleman 
appeared  to  be  counselling  her.  There  seemed  to  be 
general  exultation  when  one  of  her  aiiuws  tuuched  the 
white  ring  outside  the  the  target. 

*  That  has  been  her  best  shot,'  said  Lucy.  ^  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  shoot  in  public  unless  I  knew  how  I* 

*  Do  you  not  like  shooting  !*  asked  Captain  Ferrars,  and 
Lucy  smiled,  and  lost  the  discontented  air  that  had  been 
creeping  over  her. 

'  It  hurts  my  fingers,'  she  said,  ^  and  I  have  always  so 
much  to  do  in  the  garden. 
Albinia  asked  if  she  had  had  anything  to  eat. 

*  0  yes;  tiie  Colonel  a.^ked  Gilbert  to  carve  in  the  tent 
there,  for  the  ciiiUlreii  and  governesses,'  said  Lucy,  'he 
and  Genevieve  were  vei7  busy  there  ;  but  I  found  I  was 
not  of  much  nse^  bo  I  came  away  with  the  Miss  Bartons 
to  look  at  the  flowers^  but  now  they  are  shootings  and  J 
could  not  think  what  had  become  of  you.' 
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And  Lucy  bestowed  her  company  on  Albinia  and  the 
Captain,  reducing  him  to  dashing  disconnected  talk  about 
balls,  pic-nics,  the  sleighing  clubs,  and  fishing  in  Lake 
Ontario,  to  Lucy's  extreme  delight»  though  Albinia  was 
longing  all  the  time  for  a  renewal  of  the  eoniession  eom* 
menced.  Thej  were  interrupted  by  meeting  Mr.  Kendal, 
searching  for  them  in  the  same  fear  that  they  were  starv- 
ing, and  anxious  to  introduce  his  wife  to  his  Indian  friends. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Winthrop,  was  a  bright,  agreeable 
man,  with  whom  she  straightway  became  excellent  friends 
by  the  iree-nui^onry  of  similar  opinions.  When,  at  the 
rejrular  pau&e  at  the  vif?ta  disclosing  the  Church  tower, 
Albinia  looked  round,  the  Lancer  bad  disappeared,  and 
Lacy  was  walking  by  her  fiither,  trying  to  look  serenely 
amused  by  a  discussion  on  the  annexation  of  the  Pan- 
jnub,  between  him  and  the  other  Indian. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  pleasant  loitering,  chiefly 
with  Mr.  Winthrop,  or  with  Miss  Ferrars,  who  asked 
much  after  Sophy,  lamented  greatly  orer  Winiired's  de- 
licate heahh,  and  volanteered  her  opinion  that  Albinia 
ou"ht  never  to  have  encumbered  herself  with  Mrs.  Mea- 

o 

dows.  She  also  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  could 
have  brought  Fred  home,  and  was  much  airaid  it  was 
some  fresh  foolish  attachment 

Ominous  notes  were  heard  from  the  band,  and  the 
Colonel  came  to  tell  them  that  there  was  to  be  dancing 
till  it  was  dark  enough  for  the  fireworks,  his  little  Alice 
had  promised  him  her  first  couutry-dance.  Fred  Ferrars 
emeiged  again  with  a  half-laaghing,  half-imploring,  *  For 
the  sake  of  old  times,  Albinw !  We've  been  partners 
bciore  I' 

*  You'll  take  care  of  Lucy,'  said  Albinia,  turning  to  her 
Aunt,  but  Mr,  Winthrop  had  already  taken  pity  on  her, 
and  Albinia  was  led  off  by  her  coasin  to  her  place  in  the 
fi^t  lengthening  rank.  How  she  enjoyed  It  I  She  had 
cared  little  fbr  London  balls  after  the  first  norelty  was 
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over,  btit  th^ge  FiitoMtd  dances  m  the  turf  bad  always 

had  an  Arcadiaa  charm  to  her  fancy,  and  were  the  more 
delightful  after  so  lon^  an  interval,  in  the  renewal  of  thtt 
old  scene,  and  the  recognition  of  so  many  familiar  faces. 

With  boiiiidiiig  Step  and  knghing  lipi^  she  flevr  dowti 
the  middle^  the  more  exhilarated  every  mo&ient»  exchang- 
ing merry  scraps  of  talk  with  her  partner  or  bright  frag- 
ments as  she  poussetied  with  pair  after  pair,  and  when 
the  dance  was  orer,  with  glowing  complexion  and  ej6» 
Still  dancingi  she  took  feed's  anoy  and  soon  beard  the  re- 
newal of  his  broken  story~the  praise  of  bis  iiiDily«  the 
fairest  of  Canadians,  whom  even  the  General  could  not 
dislike,  though,  thorough  soldier  as  he  was,  he  would  fain 
have  had  all  military  men  as  devoid  of  encumbrances  as 
bimselft  and  thought  an  inker's  wife  one  of  the  most 
misplaced  articles  in  the  world.  Poor  Fred  bad  been  in 
love  80  often,  that  he  laboured  under  the  great  vexation 
of  not  being  able  to  persuade  any  of  his  friends  to  regard 
his  passion  seriously,  but  Albinia  was  quite  sisterly 
enoogh  to  beUeve  him  heartily  this  time,  and  give  full 
sympathy  to  bis  hopes  and  fears.  Far  loss  wealth  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  than  to  that  of  his  cousins,  and  his  mar* 
ria^e  must  depend  upon  what  his  brother  would  *do  for 
him/  a  point  on  which  he  tried  to  be  sanguine,  and  Al- 
binia encouraged  him  rather  against  probability,  for  Lord 
Belraven  was  never  very  liberal  towards  his  relations^  and 
had  lately  married  an  expensive  wife,  with  whom  be  lived 
chiefly  abroad. 

This  topic  was  not  exhausted  when  Fred  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Colonel,  who  insisted  on  his  dancinig  again,  and  Al- 
binia telUng  him  to  do  bis  duty,  be  turned  towards  a  group 
that  had  coalesced  round  Miss  Ferrars^  consisting  of  Lucy, 
Gilbert,  Genevieve,  and  the  children  from  the  parsonage, 
and  at  once  bore  off  the  little  Frenchwoman,  leaving  more 
than  one  countenance  blank.  Lucy  and  Willie  did  their 
best  ftr  mutual  consolation,  while  AUnaia  undertook  to 
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preside  over  her  niece  and  a  still  smaller  partner  in  red 
velvet,  in  a  quadrille*   It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  puz- 
zled downright  motions  of  the  sturdj  little  bluff  King  Hal, 
and  the  earnest  precision  of  the  prim  little  damsel,  and  Al- 
binia  hoveriug  round,  now  iianding  one,  now  pointing  to  t!ie 
other,  keeping  lightly  out  of  everyone's  way,  and  iookiog 
up  with  her  laughing  face,  so  much  more  playful  than 
either  of  the  small  performers  in  this  solemn  undertaking. 
As  it  concluded  she  found  that  Mr.  Kendal  had  been 
watching  her,  with  much  entertainment,  and  she  was  glad 
to  take  his  arm,  and  assore  herself  that  he  had  not  been 
by  any  means  miserable,  but  had  been  dowu  to  the  par- 
sonage, where  he  had  read  the  newspaper  in  peace,  and 
had  enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea  in  quiet  with  Winifred  and  Mrs. 
Annesley.    Then  they  arranged  that  jMaurice  should  be 
asked  to  bring  Fred  to  spend  a  day  at  Bayford,  since  there 
was  no  possibility  of  asking  him  to  stay  there^  and  Albinia 
wished  him  to  carry  a  report  to  her  eldest  brother  of  Iier 
home  and  her  boy. 

The  dancing  had  been  transferred  to  the  brightly-ligbtad 
tent,  which  presented  a  very  pretty  scene  from  without, 
looking  through  the  drooping  festoons  of  evergreens,  at 
the  lamps  and  the  iigures  flitting  to  and  iro  in  their  mea- 
sured movements,  while  the  shrubs  and  dark  foliage  of  the 
trtes  fell  into  gloom  around,  and  above  the  sky  assumed 
the  deep  tranquil  blue  of  night,  the  pale  bright  stars 
shining  out  one  by  one.  The  Kendals  were  alone  in  the 
terrace,  far  enough  from  the  gay  tumult  to  be  sensible  of 
the  contrast. 

*  How  beautiful  !*  said  Albinia :  '  it  is  like  a  poem/ 
'  I  was  just  thinking  so,'  he  answered. 

*  This  is  the  best  part  of  all,'  she  said,  feeling,  though 
hardly  expressing  to  herself  how  his  lofty  silent  serenity, 
Standing  aloof  from  gaiety  and  noise,  gave  the  sense  of  being 
drawn  up  and  supported  $  she  could  have  compared  Uia 
and  her  lively  cousin  to  the  evening  stillnedS,  in  contnst 
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to  the  mirthfol  scene  in  the  tent ;  and  though  her  nature 

seemed  to  belong  to  the  busy  world,  her  best  enjoyment 
lay  with  what  calmed  and  raised  her  above  herself ;  and 
she  was  perfectly  happy,  standing  quite  still  with  her 
arm  upon  that  of  her  silent  husband. 

^  These  things  are  well  imagined/  said  he,  shaking  off 
his  nmsiiig.  *  The  freedom  and  absence  of  formality  give 
space  for  heing  alone  and  quiet' 

*  Yes,'  said  Aibinia,  saucily,  ^  when  that  is  what  you  go 
into  society  for.' 

*  You  have  me  there,*  he  said,  smiling  ;  *  but  I  must 
own  how  much  I  enjoyed  coming  back  from  the  Parsonage 
by  myself.' 

^By  the  beech  walk/  said  Albinia.  *  It  never  looks  so 
well  as  when  the  sun  is  low,  dear  old  place.' 

*  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  alone  there.  Shall  you  esteem 
it  a  compliment  that  when  I  recollected  the  feelings  with 
which  I  used  to  traverse  it  four  years  ago,  I  discovered  that 
1  was  far  from  anticipating  the  happiness  I  have  found.' 

*  I  know  1  How  glad  you  would  liave  been  if  I  had  let 
yoa  off  to  go  back  to  your  dearly  beloved  India  V 

Another  pleasant  silence,  whence  he  roused  himself  to 
ask  her  whether  she  would  not  go  back  to  the  tent  and 
^joy  herself. 

*I  am  enjoying  myself/  she  answered^  from  her  heart 

*I  am  ghid  we  brought  that  little  Genevieve,'  said  Mr. 
Kendal^  ^  she  seems  to  be  so  perfectly  in  her  element.  I 
saw  her  amusing  a  set  of  little  children  in  the  prettiest, 
most  animated  way ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  young 
people  were  playing  at  some  game,  her  gestures  were 
were  so  sprightly  and  graceful,  that,  as  Winthrop  said,  no 
one  could  look  at  the  English  girls  beside  her«  Indeed  I 
think  she  was  making  quite  a  sensation  among  that  party, 
•year  cousin  seemed  to  admire  her  very  much.  If  she 
were  but  in  another  station,  she  would  shine  anywhersy 
but  that  anomalous  position  is  a  great  misfortune.' 
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^  Hqw  much  you  ba?e        ^^cliatind  !' 

bsra  beea  t  speetalarf  jou  an  uttor,' ha  9mi  mSIr  i 

Her  quiescence  did  not  long  continue,  for  the  poor 
people  bad  begun  to  assemUe  on  tbe  gravel  road  befortt 
the  froiil  door  to  see  the  fireworkfl»  and  she  hurried  away  to 
renew  her  acquaintance  with  her  villa<je  friends,  guessing* 
at  them  in  the  dark,  asking  aiter  oid  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters at  senrice^  inquiriog  tbo  named  of  new  babie%  and 
whether  the  old  ones  were  at  school,  and  excusing  herself 
for  having  become  *  quite  a  str^ger.' 

In  the  nddst^^bish^bias,  with  steady  swiftnesi^  op 
shot  in  the  dark  purple  air,  the  first  rocket,  bursting  and 
scattering  a  rain  of  stars.  There  was  an  audible  gasp  in 
the  surrounding  homely  world,  a  few  little  crie%  and  a 
big  boy  dlutched  tight  hold  of  AUnaia's  arm,  sayings  ^  J 
be  afeared.'  She  was  laughing  at  him  and  explaining 
away  his  fears,  when  shs  heard  her  brother's  voice,  and 
found  her  arm  drawn  into  his^ 

<  Here  you  are  then,'  he  saids  *I  thought  I  heard  your 
voice.' 

*•  Oh  I  Maurice,  I  have  hardly  seen  jouu   Let  us  have 
a  nice  quiet  turn  in  the  parii;  together/ 

He  resisted,  saying,  '  I  don't  approve  of  parents  and 
guardians  losing  tUemselvciu  What  bi^ve  yuu  done  with 
aU  your  children  ¥ 

'  What  have  yon  done  with  yours?  retorted  she. 

*  I  left  Willie  and  Mary  a&  the  window  with  their  go- 
Texne9S ;  I  came  to  see  that  these  other  children  of  mine 
were  orderly/ 

*  Most  proper,  prudential  and  exemplary  Maurice  !'  liis 
sister  laughed.  ^  How  I  have  an  equally  hearty  belief  ia 
my  duUren  being  somewhere^  sure  to  tium  up  wbsa 
wanted.  Come,  I  want  to  get  out  from  the  trees  to  look 
for  Colonel  Bury's  harvest  0^00%  for  I  believe  she  is  1^ 
imposition/  • 
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'*No^  Tm  not  <sonung.   Yoa  don't  understand  yoor 

duties.  Your  young  ladies  ought  always  to  know  where 
to  find  you,  and  you  where  to  find  them,' 

*  Oh  I  Maurice)  what  must  you  have  suffered  before  jon 
imported  Winifred  to  chaperon  me  V 

*  You  are  in  so  mad  a  mood  that  I  shall  attempt  only 
one  moral  maxim,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  that  is,  that  no  one 
should  set  up  for  a  chaperon,  till  she  has  retired  from 
business  ou  her  own  account.' 

*'  That's  a  stroke  at  my  dancing  with  poor  Fred,  but  I 
assure  yon,  Edmund  highly  approved,  and  it  was  his  only 
chance  oi  speaking  to  me.' 

'  Not  particularly  at  the  dancing.' 

*  Well  then—' 

^  Yott*U  see  by*and-bye.  It  was  not  yonr  fanit  if  those 
girls  were  not  in  all  sorts  of  predicaments*' 

*  I  believe  you  think  life  is  made  up  of  predicaments. 
And  I  want  to  hear  whether  William  has  told  you  any- 
thing ahout  poor  Fred.' 

*  Only  that  he  is  more  mad  than  every  and  that  he  let 
him  go,  thinking  that  there  is  no  chance  of  Belraren 
helping  him,  but  that  it  may  wear  itself  out  on  the 
journey.' 

^  I  think  it  is  good  for  something  this  time.' 

A  revolTing  circle  shedding  festoons  of  purple  and 
crimson  jets  of  fire  made  all  their  talk  inteijectional,  and 
they  had  by  this  time  reached  the  terrace,  where  all  the 
company  were  assembled,  the  open  windows  at  regular 
intervals  casting  bewildering  lights  on  the  heads  and 
shoulders  in  front  of  them.  Then  out  burst  a  grand 
wheat-aheaf  of  yellow  flame  with  crimson  ears  and  beards^ 
by  whose  light  Albinia  recognised  Gilbert  standing  dose 
to  her  in  the  shadow,  and  asked  him  where  the  rest 
were,* 

'I  can't  teU;  Lucy  and  my  father  were  here  just 
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Aixi  yon  feeling  the  chill,  Gflbert?  asked  AIbiiiia» 
struck  by  somethiog  in  his  tone.  *  You  had  better  look 
from  the  window/ 

He  neither  moved  nor  made  answer,  but  a  great  illami- 
nation  of  Colonel  Bury's  coat-of-arms,  with  Boman  candles 
and  Chinese  trpes  at  the  four  corners  engrossed  every  eye, 
and  flashing  on  every  face,  enabled  Albinia  to  joiii  Mr. 
Kendal,  who  was  with  Lucy  and  Miss  Ferrars.  No  one 
knew  where  Genevieve  was,  but  Albinia  was  confident 
that  she  could  take  good  care  of  herself,  and  was  not  too 
uneasy  to  enjoy  the  grand  representation  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  the  finale  of  the  interlaced  cyphers  C  &  A  B, 
amidst  a  multitude  of  little  fretful  sputtering  tongues  of 
flame*  Then  it  was,  amid  good  nights,  donning  of  shawls, 
and  announcing  of  carriages,  that  Captain  Ferrars  and 
Miss  Durand  made  their  appearance  together,  having  been 
'looking  cv<  ryw  here  for  Mrs.  Kendal,'  and  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  brother  not  to  look  a  little  arch,  though 
Albinia  returned  him  as  resolute  and  satisfied  a  glance  as 
could  express  *  WeU,  what  of  that  r 

In  consideration  of  the  night  air,  Mr.  Kendal  put  Gil- 
bert inside  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the  box,  to  revel  in 
the  pleasures  of  silence.  The  four  within  talked  inces- 
santly and  compared  adventures.  Lucj  had  been  gratitied 
by  being  patronized  by  Miss  Ferrars,  and  likewise  had 
much  to  say  of  the  smaller  fry,  and  went  into  raptarea 
ahout  many  a  *  dear  little  thing,'  none  of  whom  would, 
however,  stand  a  compa^i^o^  with  Maurice  ;  Gilbert  was 
critical  upon  everyone's  beauty,  and  a  great  deal  of  fun 
thus  arose,  and  Genevieve  was  more  animated  than  all, 
telling  anecdotes  with  great  piquancy,  and  rehearsing  the 
comical  Yankee  stories  she  had  heard  from  Captain  Fer- 
rars. She  had  enjoyed  the  brilliance  of  the  scene,  the 
lively  conversation,  and  the  music  and  dancing,  with  the 
zest  and  intensity  of  a  peculiarly  congenial  temperament, 
and  she  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  cease  from  working  off 
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her  excitement  in  repetitions  of  her  thanks,  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  endless  delights  the  day  had  afibrded. 

But  the  daj  had  begun  earlj^  and  the  way  was  long,  bo 
remarks  became  scanty,  and  answers  wei'e  brief  and  went 
astray,  and  Albinia  thought  she  was  travelling  for  ever  to 
Montreal,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  pettish  exclamation 
from  Lucy :  '  Is  that  all  ?  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
wake  me  only  to  see  the  moon.' 

*  1  beg  your  pardon/  said  Genevieve,  *  but  I  thought 
Madame  wished  to  see  it  rise.' 

*  Thank  you,  Genevieve,'  said  Albinia,  opening  her 
Bleepy  eyes,  '  she  is  as  little  worth  seeing  as  a  niooii  can 
well  be,  a  waning  moon  does  well  to  keep  untimely  hours.* 

^  Why  do  you  think  she  is  so  much  more  beautiful  in 
the  crescent,  Mrs.  Kendall  said  Genevieve,  in  the  roost 
wakeful  manner. 

*  Vm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Albinia,  subsiding  into 
her  corner. 

^  Is  it  from  the  situation  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon  V 
continued  the  pertinacious  damsel. 

'  In  Africa?  said  Albinia,  well  nigh  asleep,  but  Gene- 
vieve's laugh  roused  her  again,  partly  because  she 
thought  it  less  mannerly  than  accorded  with  the  girl's 
usual  politeness.  No  more  sleep  was  allowed  her;  an 
astronomical  passion  seemed  to  have  possessed  the  young 
lady,  and  she  dashed  into  the  tides,  and  the  causes  of  the 
harvest-moon,  anil  volcanoes,  and  thunderbolts,  and  Lord 
fioss's  telescope,  forcing  lier  tired  friend  to  reply  by  direct 
appeals,  till  Albinia  almost  wished  her  in  the  moon  her- 
self ;  and  was  quite  rejoiced  when  in  the  dim  greyness  of 
the  early  summer  dawn,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  Madame 
Belmarche's  house.  As  the  light  from  the  weary  maid's 
candle  Hashed  on  Genevieve's  face,  it  revealed  such  a 
glow  of  deep  crimson  on  each  brown  cheek,  that  Albinia 
perceived  that  the  excitement  must  have  been  almost 
iever,  and  went  to  bed  speculating  on  the  strange  efiects 
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of  the  touch  of  gaiety  on  the  hereditary  Freach  aaiara^ 
atarding  her  al  onc6  fipoin  her  graicefiil  pfoprkHj  and 

humility  of  demeanour,  into  such  extraordinary  obtrusive  ' 
talkativeaess,  ^ 

She  heard  more  the  next  morning  that  vexed  her. 
Luey  was  seriously  of  opinion  that  Geneyiive  bad  net 
been  sufficiently  retiring.  She  herself  had  heedfully  kept 
under  the  wing  of  Mary's  governess^  mamma,  or  him 
Femurs,  and  nobody  had  paid  her  any  particular  attentiout 
but  Genevieve  had  been  with  Gilbert  half  the  day,  had 
had  all  the  gentlemen  round  her  at  the  archery,  and  in  the 
gameSy  had  no  end  of  partners  in  the  dances^  and  liad 
walked  about  in  the  dark  with  Captain  Ferrara.  Luey 
was  sure  she  was  taken  for  her  sister,  and  whenever  she 
had  told  people  the  truth,  they  had  said  liow  pretty  Miss 
Durand  was  I  a  new  light  to  Lucy,  and  repeated  in  aueh  a 
tone,  that  Sophy  said  '  You  are  jealous,  Lucy.' 

Lucy  protested  that  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  She  wss 
glad  poor  little  Jenny  should  meet  with  any  notice^  there 
was  no  cause  of  jealousy  of  her^  and  she  threw  back  her 
head  in  conscious  beauty,  '  only  she  was  sorry  for  Jenny, 
for  they  were  quite  turning  her  head,  and  laughing  at  her 
all  the  time/ 

Albinia's  candour  burst  out  as  usual,  *  Say  no  more 
about  it,  my  dear,  it  was  a  mistake  from  l)Qginning  to  end. 
I  was  too  much  taken  up  with  my  own  diversion  to  attend 
to  you,  and  now  you  are  punishing  me  for  it.  I  left  yov 
take  care  of  yourselves,  and  exposed  poor  little  Geneviere 
to  get  into  the  way  of  these  unkind  remarks.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  smd/  b^an  Luey,  *  I  don't  mean 
to  blame  her  ;  it  was  just  as  she  always  with  Gilbert,  to 
very  freach.' 

That  word  settled  it— Lucy  pronounced  it  witii  ineflhbis 

.  pity  and  contempt — she  was  one  of  the  women  far  lesi 
able  to  forgive  another  for  being  attractive,  than  ior  tiy- 
ing  toattraet 
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Sophy  looked  excessively  hart  and  grieTed,  and  again 
in  private  asked  her  step-mother  what  she  thought  of 
Genevieve's  behaviour. 

*  Mj  dear,  I  cannot  tell ;  X  think  she  was  off  her  guard 
with  ezdtement»  but  all  was  very  new  to  her,  and  there 
was  every  exense  for  her.  I  was  too  happy  to  be  wise, 
so  no  wonder  she  was.' 

*•  And  do  you  think  Captain  Ferrars  was  laughing  at 
her  ?  I  wish  yo^  would  tell  her,  Mamma.  Gilbert  says 
he  is  a  ine  floorishing  officer  in  moaatadm,  who,  he  is 
sure,  flirts  with  and  breaks  the  heart  of  every  girl  be 
meets.  If  he  is  right.  Mamma,  it  would  cure  Genevieve 
to  tell  her  so,  and  you  would  not  mind  it  thQi^h  he  is 
your  oouain.' 

*  Poor  Fred  V  said  Albinia,  half  laughing*  '  I  am  sorry 
Gilbert  eonceived  such  a  notion  of  liim^  But  Genevieve's 

heart  is  too  sensible  to  break  in  that  way,  Sophy,  even  if 
Fred  wished  it,  and  I  can  quite  acquit  him  of  such  savage 
intentions.  I  never  ehould  have  seen  any  harm  in  all 
that  Genevieve  did  last  night  if  she  had  not  talked  us  all 
to  death  coming  home,  and  that  might  have  been  only  my 
sleepiness  !  Still  I  think  she  was  off  her  balance  then, 
and  I  own  I  am  disappointed*  But  we  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  bom  French  V 

(Tit  bt  eenlmudji 
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babbits'  tails. 

*WvLh  then;  but  yon  must  remember  that  I  have  been 
iU,  and  oaaaot  be  expected  to  invent  anything  very  en- 
tertaining/ 

'Oh,  we  do  remember,  indeed,. Aunt  Judy ;  we  have 
been  so  miserable,'  was  the  answer  i  and  the  speaker 
addad^  ahoviag  ber  Utile  chair  dose  up  to  bersister^s 
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said  if  you  were  not  to  get  better,  I  shouldn't  want 
to  get  better  either/ 

*  Hush,  hush,  No.  6  V  exclaimed  Aunt  J udy,  quite 
startled  by  the  expression ;  ^  it  was  not  right  to  say  or 
think  that' 

*  I  couldn't  help  it,'  persisted  No«  6.   *  We  couldn't  do 

"withoLit  you,  I'm  sure.' 

^  We  can  do  without  anything  which  God  chooses  to 
take  away/  was  Aunt  Judy's  very  serious  answer. 

^Lut  I  didn't  want  to  do  vvitiiout,'  murmured  No.  6, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door. 

*Dear  No.  6^  I  know,'  replied  Aunt  Judy,  kindly; 
^but  that  is  just  what  you  must  try  not  to  feeL' 

^  I  can't  help  feeling  it,'  reiterated  No.  6,  still  lookiBg 
down. 

^You  have  not  tried,  or  thought  about  it  yet/  sug- 
gested her  sister;  'but  do  tliink.  Think  what  poor 
ignorant  infants  we  all  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  nd  , 
knowing  what  is  either  good  or  bad  for  us ;  and  then  yoo  ! 
will  see  how  glad  and  thankful  you  ought  to  be,  to  be 
chosen  for  by  somebody  wiser  than  yourseit.  We  must 
always  be  contented  with  God's  cbdce  about  whatever 
happens.* 

No.  6  still  looked  down,  as  if  she  were  studying  the 
pattern  of  the  rug,  but  she  saw  nothing  of  it,  for  her  eyes 
were  swimming  over  with  the  tears  that  had  filled  into 
them,  and  at  last  she  said, 

*I  could,  perhaps,  about  some  things,  but  only  not 
that  about  you.   Aunt  Judy,  you  know  what  I  mean/ 

Aunt  Judy  leant  back  in  her  chair.  *  Only  not  thai! 
It  was,  as  she  knew,  the  cry  of  the  universal  world, 
although  it  broke  now  from  the  lips  of  a  child.  And  it 
was  painful,  though  touching,  to  feel  herself  the  treasurs 

that  could  not  be  parted  with. 

So  there  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  during  which 
the  hand  of  the  little  sister  lay  in  that  of  the  elder  one,  . 
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But  the  latter  soon  roused  up  and  spoke. 

*ril  tell  you  what,  No.  C,  there's  notiang  so  foolish  as 
talking  of  how  we  shall  feel,  and  what  we  shdl  do,  if  so- 
and-so  happens*  Perhaps  it  never  maj  happen,  or  if  it 
does,  perhaps  we  may  be  helped  to  bear  it  quite  differ- 
ently from  what  we  have  expected.  So  we  won't  say 
anything  more  about  it  now.' 

*rm  60  glad  r  exclaimed  No.  6,  completely  reassured 
and  made  comfortable  by  the  cheerful  tone  of  her  sister^s 
remark,  though  she  had  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  it,  as  she  forthwith  proved  by  rambling  off 
into  a  sort  of  self-defence  and  self-justiti cation. 

'And  I'm  not  really  a  baby  now,  you  know,  Aunt 
Judy  I  And  1  do  know  a  great  many  things  that  are 
good  and  bad  for  us.  I  know  that  ffou  are  good  for  nii 
even  when  you  scold  over  sums.' 

*That  is  a  grand  admission,  I  must  own,'  replied  Aunt 
Judy,  smiling  j  *I  shall  remind  you  of  it*  some  day.' 

*  Well,  you  may,'  cried  No.  6  earnestly ;  and  added, 
*  you  see  I'm  not  half  as  silly  as  you  thought' 

Aunt  Judy  looked  at  her,  wondering  how  she  should 
get  the  child  to  understand  what  was  passing  through 
her  own  mind ;  wondering,  too,  whether  it  was  right  to 
make  the  attempt ;  and  she  decided  that  on  the  whole  it 
was ;  so  she  answered, 

'Aye,  we  grow  wise  enough  among  ourselves  as  we 
grow  older,  and  c^et  to  know  a  few  more  things.  You 
are  certainly  a  little  wiser  than  a  baby  in  long  petticoats, 
and  I  am  a  little  wiser  than  you,  and  mamma  wiser  than 
us  both*  But  towards  God  we  remain  ignorant  infants 
all  our  lives.   That^was  what  I  meant.' 

*But  surely,  Aunt  Judy/  interrupted  No.  6,  *  mamma 
and  you  know — *    There  she  stopt. 

*  Nothing  about  God's  dealings,'  pursued  Aunt  Judy, 
'but  that  they  are  sure  to  be  good  for  us,  even  when  we 
like  tbem  least,  and  cannot  understand  them  at  all  We 
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know  80  little  what  wo  ongiht  really  to  like  and  didiko, 

dear  No.  6,  that  we  often  fret  and  cry  as  foolishly  as  the 
two  children  who,  while  they  were  in  mourning  tor  their 
mother,  broke  their  iiearts  over  the  loss  of  a  set  of  rab* 
UtaTtaOi.' 

Na  6  sprang  up  at  the  idea.   She  had  never  heard  of 

those  children  before.  Who  were  they  ?  Had  Aunt 
Judy  read  of  them  in  a  book,  or  were  they  real  children  ? 
How  could  they  have  broken  their  hearts  about  rabbits' 
tub?  Itmnatbe  ayezyeorionsatoiyyandNo.  6  begged 
to  hear  it. 

Aunt  Judy  had,  however,  a  little  hesitation  about  the 
matter.  There  was  something  sad  about  tlie  story  ;  and 
there  was  no  exact  teaching  to  be  got  out  of  it,  though 
eertainl/  if  it  helped  to  shake  No.  6*8  faith  in  her  own 
wisdom,  a  good  effect  would  be  produced  by  listening  to 
it.  Also  it  was  not  a  bad  thing  now  and  then  to  hear  of 
other  people  having  to  bear  trials  which  have  not  fallen 
to  our  own  k>t*  It  must  surelj  have  a  tendency  to  soften 
the  hearty  and  make  na  feel  more  dependent  upon  the 
God  who  gives  and  takes  away.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore,  she  would  tell  the  story,  so  she  made  No.  G  sit 
quietly  down  again,  and  began  as  follows  : 

^  There  were  once  upon  a  time  two  little  motherless 
girls.' 

No.  €'s  exdtement  of  expectation  was  hardly  over»  so 

fihe  tightened  her  hand  over  Aunt  Judy's,  and  ejiiculated, 
*Foor  little  things  !* 

*You  may  weii  say  so/  continued  Aunt  Judy.  'It 
was  jnst  wkHt  everybody  said  who  saw  them  at  the  time. 
When  tiiey  went  about  with  their  widowed  father  in  the 

country  village  where  they  lived,  even  the  poor  woniiu 
who  stood  at  their  cottage  door-steads,  would  look  after 
them  when  they  had  passed,,  and  say  with  a  sigh, 
' Poor  little  things  r 

^  When  they  went  up  to  Inrnden  in  the  winter  le  btay 
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with  their  gnrndmamma,  snd  walked  about  in  the  8qiim 

in  their  little  black  frocks  and  crape-trimmed  bonneta, 
-the  ladies  who  saw  them,^ — even  comparative  straogefSi-- > 
would  turn  round  and  say, 
^''PoorUtaethingsr 

'If  visitors  came  to  call  at  the  honse,  and  the  ehildrsn 

were  sent  for  into  the  room,  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
whispered  exclamation  directly  among  the  grown-up 
people  of,  Foor  little  things  But  oh,  No.  6  !  the 
children  tbemselyes  did  not  think  about  it  at  alL  What 
did  they  know,  poor  little  things,  of  the  real  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  them  !  They  were  sorry,  of  coarse, 
at  first,  when  they  did  not  see  their  mamma  as  usual,  and 
when  she  did  not  come  back  to  them  as  soon  as  they  ex- 
peeted«  But  some  separation  had  taken  place  during  her 
illness  $  and  sometimes  before  she  had  been  poorly  and 
got  well  again  ;  and  sometimes  she  had  gone  out  visiting, 
and  they  had  had  to  do  without  her  till  she  returned  ; 
and  SO)  although  the  days  and  weeks  of  her  absence  went 
on  to  months,  still  it  was  only  the  same  thing  th^  had 
fdt  before  continued  rather  longer;  and  meantime  the 
little  events  of  each  day  rose  up  to  distract  their  attention. 
They  got  up,  and  dined,  and  went  to  bed  as  usual.  They 
were  sometimes  merry,  sometimes  naughty,  as  usual. 
People  made  them  nice  presents,  or  sent  for  them  to 
pleasant  treats,  as  usual^^perhaps  more  than  usual  $'  their 
father  did  all  he  could  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost 
one,  but  never  could  name  her  name  ;  and  soon  they 
forgot  that  they  had  ever  had  a  mamma  at  all.  Soon  ? 
Aye^  long  before  friends  and  strangers  had  left  off  saying 
**pDor  little  things''  at  nght  of  them,  and  long  before 
the  black  finocks  and  erape-trimmed  bonnets  were  laid 
aside,  which  indeed  they  wore  double  the  usual  lengtli  of 
time.' 

*  And  how  old  were  they  ?*  asked  No.  6  in  a  whisper* 
'Four  and  flve/  replied  Aunt  Judy ;  'old  enough  to 
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know  what  they  liked  and  disliked  from  boar  to  hour. 
Old  ^ough  to  miss  what  had  pleased  theuiy  tiU  eomethiiig 
ebe  idesaed  them  as  well.  Bui  not  otA  enoagk  to  look 

»  ^   forward  and  know  how  much  a  mother  is  wanted  in  life  ; 
and,  thereforei  what  a  terrible  loss  the  loss  of  a  mother  ia.' 

'It's  a  verj  sad  story  rm  afraid)'  remarked  No.  6. 

'Not  altogether/  said  Aunt  Judj,  smiling,  'as  jcm 
shall  hear.  One  day  the  two  little  motherless  girk  went 
hand  in  hand  aeioss  one  of  the  courts  of  the  great  Cbari^ 
Institution  in  London,  where  thdr  grandmamnui  live^ 
into  the  old  archway  entrance,  and  there  they  stood  still, 
looking  round  them,  as  if  waiting  for  something.  The 
old  archway  entrance  opened  into  a  sqiiare»  and  nnder^ 
neath  its  shelter  there  was  a  bench  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  lodge  of  the  porter,  whose  business  it  was 
to  shut  up  the  great  gates  at  night 

'  The  porter  had  often  before  looked  at  the  motherless 
children  as  they  passed  into  the  shadow  of  his  archway, 
and  said  to  himself,  ^^Foor  little  things;"  for  just  so^ 
during  many  years  of  his  life^  he  had  watched  their  young 
mother  pass  through,  and  had  exchanged  words  uf  friend- 
ly greeting  with  her. 

*  And  eiren  now,  although  it  was  at  least  a  year  and  a 
half  since  her  death,  when  he  saw  the  waiting  childroi 
seat  themselves  on  the  bench  opposite  his  door,  the  oJrf 
thought  stole  over  his  mind.  How  sad  that  she  should 
have  been  taken  away  so  early  from  these  little  onesl 

How  sad  for  them  to  be  left  !    No  one — nothing — ^ia 
this  world,  could  supply  the  loss  of  her  protecting  care. 
Poor  little  things  I  and  not  the  less  so  beouise  they  wevs 
so  unconscious  of  their  misfortune^  and  even  with  the 
mourning,  casting  a  gloom  over  their  fair  young  faces, 
were  looking  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  delight  to- 
wards the  doorway,  now  and  then  slipping  down  frosi 
their  seats  to  take  a  peep  into  the  Sf|uare,  and  see  it  what 
they  expected  was  coming,  now  and  then  giggliqg  to 
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other  abooi  the  grave  fim  of  the  old  man  on  the 
other  Me  of  the  way. 

'At  Ust,  one,  wiio  had  heen  peeping  a  bit  as  before, 
exohumed,  with  a  smothered  about,  Here  he  is !"  and 
then  the  other  jomed  her,  and  the  two  rnahed  out  to- 
gether into  the  Square  and  atood  on  the  paTementi  stop- 
ping the  way  in  front  of  a  lad,  who  held  over  his  arm  a 
basket  containing  hares'  and  rabbits'  skins»  in  which  he 
carried  on  a  small  trade. 

*  They  looked  np  with  dieir  smiling  faces  into  his»  and 
he  grinned  at  them  in  return,  and  thep  they  said,  Have 
you  got  any  for  us  to-day  ?"  on  which  he  set  down  his 
basket  before  them,  and  told  them  they  might  have  one 
or  two  if  they  pleased,  and  down  they  knelt  upon  the 
pavement,  examining  the  contents  of  hia  basket,  and 
talked  in  almost  breathless  whispers  to  each  other  of  the 
respective  merits,  the  softness,  colour,  and  prettiness,  of 
— what  do  you  think  T 

At  the  first  moment  No.  6  being  engrossed  by  the 
atory,  could  not  guess  at  all ;  but  in  another  instant  she 
reooUected,  and  exclaimed, 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Judy,  do  you  mean  those  were  the  rabbits 
tails  you  told  about  7* 

^  They  were  indeed,  No.  6,'  replied  Aunt  Judy ;  '  their 
grandmamma's  cook  had  given  them  one  or  two  some 
time  before,  and  there  being  but  few  entertaining  games 
which  two  children  can  play  at  alone,  and  these  poor  little 
things  being  a  good  deal  left  to  1 1  it  m selves,  they  invented 
a  play  of  their  own  out  of  the  rabbits'  tails*  I  think  the 
pleasant  feel  of  the  fur,  whkh  waa  so  nice  to  cuddle  and 
kiss,  helped  them  to  this  odd  liking  ;  but  whatever  maj 
have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is  they  did  get  quite  fond 
of  them — pretended  that  they  could  feel,  and  were  real 
living  things,  and  talked  of  them,  and  to  them,  aa  if  thej 
were  a  party  of  children. 

'They  called  them  '^Toda*'  and  <<TQddiet»''  but  they 
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Imd  all  mutB  of  mam  teiides^  to  Astinguisli  ono  from 
the  other.   There  was  ^^Whity,**  imd  ^Bmofwny,"  and 

*  Softy,**  and  "  Snaggy,*'  and  "  Stripy,  "  and  many  others. 
They  knew  almost  every  hair  of  each  of  them,  and  1  be- 
lieve could  have  (eld  wldMsh  was  wliieh»  in  dark^  nere- 
If  by  their  feeL 

^Tfais  smmds  iMienloiis  eneiigii,  does  it  nett  dear  Ne. 
€  ?*  said  Annt  Judy,  interrupting  herself. 

No.  6  smiled,  but  she  was  too  xuucli  iuteiiested  to  wifih 
le  talk ;  so  the  story  proceeded. 

'Now  yoa  most  know  that  i  have  looked  rwther  eori- 
Msly  art  harei^  and  rabbits*  tails  myself  sinoe  I  Unit  heard 

the  Btory  ;  and  there  actually  is  more  variety  in  them 
4ban  you  would  suppose.  Some  are  nice  little  fat  things 
''•^dmost  roondt  with  the  hair  close  and  fine ;  others 
^longer  and  mora  akinny,  and  with  poor  hair,  although 
what  there  is  may  be  of  a  handsome  eolonr.  And  as  to 
colour,  even  in  rabbits'  tails,  which  are  white  under- 
neath, there  are  all  shades  from  grey  to  dark  brown  on 
the  li|i|NRr  side;  and  the  patterns  and  markings  di^r/as 
yon  know  they  do  on  the  fur  of  a  cat  In  short,  there 
really  Is  a  ehoioe  even  in  hares*  and  rabbits*  tails,  and  the 
raore  you  look  at  them,  the  more  delicate  diatinctiojib  you 
will  see. 

'Well,  the  poor  little  girls  knew  ail  about  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more»  I  dareBay»  than  I  have  noticed,  ibr  they 
bad  played  at  fancy-liib  with  them,  till  the  Tods  had  be- 
come far  more  to  them  than  any  toys  they  possessed  ; 
actually,  in  fact,  things  to  love  ;  and  I  daresay  if  we 
oould  have  watched  them  at  night  putting  their  Tods  to 
hed|  we  shoold  haveseen  eviery  one  of  them  kissed. 

*It  was  capital  thing,  as  yon  may  suppose,  for  keep- 
ing the  children  quiet  as  well  as  happy  in  the  nursery,  at 
the  top  of  the  London  house,  in  one  particular  corner  of 
which  the  basket  of  Tods  was  kept*  But  wlien  grand- 
■M[mms*8  bsB  fang}  wMch  it  did  dqr  hf  daf  as  a  sum- 
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BOBS,  after  the  parIo«r  breakfast  was  etver,  the  Tedi 

were  put  awaj,  and  it  was  dolls,  or  reasonable  toys  of 
fiome  description,  which  the  xnotherless  little  girls  took 
down  with  them  to  the  drawing-room;  and  I  doubt  whether 
either  grandmamma  or  aunt  kuew  of  the  Tod  familj  ia 
the  basket  t^-stairs. 

*  After  the  affair  had  gone  on  for  a  little  time^  the 
ehildren  were  accidentally  in  the  kitchen  when  the  rab- 
bit-skin dealer  called,  and  the  cook  begged  him  to  give 
them  a  tail  or  two ;  and  thenceforth,  of  couraey  they  look- 
ed upon  him  aa  one  of  their  greatest  friends ;  and  if  they 
wanted  fresh  Tods,  they  would  lie  in  wait  for  liim  in  the 
archway  entirance,  ior  iear  he  should  go  by  without  com- 
ing in  to  eall  at  their  grandmamma's  house.   And  on  the 
day  I  have  described,  two  new  brothers,  "Furry"  and 
^^Buffy,'*  were  introduced  to  the  Tod  establishment,  and 
the  talking  and  delight  that  ensuedi  lasted  for  the  whole 
«Etenioon. 

*  Nobody  knew,  I  believe,  but  certainly  if  anybody  had 
known  how  the  hearts  of  those  children  were  getting  in- 
volved over  the  dead  rabbits'  tails,  it  would  have  been 
only  right  to  have  tiled  to  lead  their  affection  into  some 
better  direction.  What  a  waste  of  good  emotions  it  was 
when  they  cuddled  up  their  Tods  in  an  evening ;  invent- 
ed histories  of  what  they  had  said  and  done  during  the 
day,  and  put  them  by  at  last  with  caresses  something  very 
nearly  akin  to  human  love 

^Ofa,  dear  Aunt  Judy,'  exclaimed  No.  6t  Mf  their 

poor  mamma  had  but  been  there!' 

.  *  All  would  have  been  right  then,  would  it  not,  No.  6  T 
Ke«  6  said  ^  Yes'  from  the  very  d^ths  of  her  heart. 
it  seems  to  ttSj  you  should  say,'  continued  Aunt 

Judy  ;  '  but  that  is  alL   It  could  not  have  seemed  so  Ip 

As  Go^  who  took  theur  mother  away/ 

.  ^  Aunt  Judy — * 
'No.  6|  I  am  telling  you  a  very  serious  truth    Had  it 
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Indeed  been  right  for  the  children  that  their  mother 
should  IWTe  lived,  she  would  noi  have  been  taken  away. 
For  some  reason  or  other  it  was  necessary  that  thej 
shonld  be  withoat  the  comfort,  and  help,  and  protection, 
of  her  presence  in  this  world.  We  cannot  understand  it, 
bat  a  time  maj  come  when  we  may  see  it  all  as  clearly 
as  we  now  see  the  folly  of  those  children  who  so  doted 
upon  sensdess  rabbits*  tails.* 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Judy,  but  it  was  still  very,  very  sad.* 

*  Yes,  about  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  I  am  as 
mnch  inclined  as  anybody  else  to  say,  Poor  little  things  ** 
every  time  I  mention  them.  But  now  let  roe  go  on  with 
the  story,  for  it  has  a  sort  of  end  as  well  as  b^inning. 
The  Tod  affair  came  at  last  to  their  grandmamma*s  ears/ 

'I  am  so  glad,'  cried  No.  6. 

^Tou  will  not  say  so  when  I  teli  you  how  it  happened, 
was  Amit  Judy's  rejoinder.  *The  fact  was,  that  one  un« 
fortunate  day  one  of  the  Tods  disappeared.  Whether  it 
had  been  left  out  of  the  basket  when  grandmamma's  bell 
rang,  and  so  got  swept  away  by  the  nurse  and  burnt,  I 
cannot  say ;  but,  at  any  rate,  when  the  children  went  to 
their  play  one  morning,  ''Softy,"  their  dear  little  Softy," 
was  gone.  He  was  the  fattest-furred  and  finest-haired  of 
all  the  Tod  family,  and  the  one  about  whom  they  invent- 
ed the  prettiest  stories  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  model,  the 
out-of-the- way-amiable  pattern  Tod.  They  could  not  be- 
lieve at  first  that  he  really  was  gone.  They  hunted  for 
him  in  every  hole  and  oonier  of  their  nnrsery  and  bed* 
room ;  they  looked  for  him  all  along  the  passages ;  they 
tossed  all  the  other  Tods  out  of  the  basket  to  find  him,  as 
if  they  really  were — even  in  their  eyes — nothing  but  rab- 
bits' tails ;  they  asked  all  the  servants  about  him,  till 
werybody's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  got  angry ; 
and  then  at  last  the  children's  hope  and  temper  were  Ix^ 
exhausted  too,  and  they  broke  out  into  passionate  cry* 
ing. 
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*Thi8  was  vexatious  to  the  nui\se  of  course;  but  her 
method  of  consolation  was  not  verj  judicious. 

<<<Wbyt  blefls  my  heart,"  was  her  beginning,  '^what 
nonsense!  Didn't  the  children  know  as  well  aa  ahe  did» 
that  hares'  and  rabbits'  tails  were  not  alive,  and  couldn't 
feel?  and  what  could  it  signify  if  one  of  them  was  thrown 
away  and  lost  ?  They'd  a  basket-full  left  beaidesi  and  it 
was  plenty  of  such  rubbish  as  that  1  They  were  all  very 
well  to  play  with  up  in  the  nursery,  but  they  were  not 
worth  anything  when  all  was  said  and  done!" 

*This  was  completely  in  vain  of  course.  The  children 
aat  on  the  nursery  ^oor  and  cried  on  just  the  same;  and 
by^-and-by  went  away  to  the  comer  of  the  room  where 
the  Tod-baaket  was  kept,  and  bewailed  the  loss  of  poor 
Softy  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  inside. 

*  As  the  time  approacht^d,  however,  for  g^rand mamma's 
aummoning  bell,  the  nurse  began  to  wonder  what  ahe 
could  do  to  atop  this  fretting,  and  cool  the  red  eyes ;  so 
she  tried  the  coaxing  plan,  by  way  of  a  change* 

*^*If  she  was  such  nice  little  girls  with  beautiful  dolls 
and  toys,  she  never  would  fret  so  about  a  rabbit  s  tail,  to 
be  sure!  And»  besides,  the  boy  was  sure  to  be  round 
•gain  very  soon  with  the  hare  and  rabbit  skins;  and  if 
they  would  only  be  good,  and  dry  their  eyes,  she  would 
get  him  to  give  them  as  'many  more  as  they  pleased. 
Quite  liesh  new  ones.  She  dared  say  they  would  be  as 
pretty  again  as  the  one  tliat  was  lost," 

^If  nurse  had  wished  to  hit  upon  an  injudicious  remark^ 
she  could  not  have  succeeded  better*  What  did  they 
care  for  "  fresh  new  "  Tods  instead  of  their  dear  Softy?" 
And  the  mere  suggestion  that  any  others  could  be  pret- 
tier, turned  their  regretful  love  into  a  sort  of  pasaionato 
indignation  i  yet  the  nurse  had  meant  well,  and  was  as-* 
tonished  when  the  conclusion  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  kind  harangue,  was  followed  by  a  louder  burst  ot 
crying  than  eve» 
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'*  It  must  be  owned  that  the  little  girb  had  by  tim  time 

got  out  of  grief  into  naughtiness ;  and  there  was  now 
quite  as  miieh  petted  temper  as  sorrow  in  their  tears ; 
and  Id  I  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  this  fretfbl  etm^ 
dition,  grandmamma's  summoning  bell  was  lieard^  and 
they  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  ben 

^  Yott  ean  jast  imagine  their  appmance  when  tbej  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  with  their  eyes  red  and  swelled, 
their  cheeks  Hushed,  and  anything  but  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression over  then:  faces.   Of  coarse  grandmamma  and 
aont  immediately  made  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  so 
much  disturbance,  but  the  children  were  scarcely  able  to 
utter  the  usual  ''good  morning;"  and  when  called  upon 
to  tell  their  cause  of  trouble^  did  nothing  but  begin  to 
cry  afresh. 

^Whereupon  their  aunt  was  despatched  upn^irs  to 
find  out  what  was  amiss;  and  then,  for  the  first  time^ 
she  heard  from  the  nurse  the  history  of  the  Tod  fBtnily, 

the  children's  devotion  to  them,  and  their  present  vexa- 
tious grief  about  the  loss  of  a  solitary  one  of  what  she 
called  their  stupid  bits  of  nonsensa 

'Foolish  as  the  whole  affair  sounds  in  looking  back 
upon  it,  it  certainly  was  one  which  required  rather  deh- 
eate  handling,  and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  but  a  mother 
could  have  handled  it  properly.   Grandmamma  and  aunt 
had  every  wish  to  do  for  the  best,  but  they  hardly  took 
enough  into  consideration,  either  the  bereaved  condition 
of  those  motherless  little  ones,  or  their  highly  fanciful 
turn  of  mind.    Yet  nobody  was  to  blame  ;  the  children 
spent  all  the  summer  with  their  father  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  winter  with  their  grandmamma  in  London  i 
and,  therefore,  no  continued  knowledge  of  their  character^ 
was  possible,  for  they  were  always  birds  of  passage  every- 
where.   Certainly,  however,  it  was  a  great  mistake^  un- 
der eueh  cireumslances,  for  grandmamma  and  rant  It 
have  broken  rudely  into  the  one  stronghold  of  childly  ^ 
comfort^  which  they  had  raised  up  for  themselves.* 
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Aunt  Judy  pamed^  and  No.  6  really  looked  frightened 

as  to  what  was  cominc:  next,  aud  asked  what  Aunt  Judy 
could  mean  that  thej  did.    '  Were  they  very  angry  i' 

*No^  they  were  sot  very  angry/  Annt  Judy  said; 
^perbups  if  they  had  been  only  that,  the  whole  thing 
would  have  passed  over  and  been  forgotten. 

*Bat  they  held  grave  consultation  upon  the  aulgect, 
attd  made  it  too  serious,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  think  so  too.    Meantime  the  naughty  children 
were  turned  out  of  the  room  while  they  talked,  and  the 
mystery  of  this  sobered  their  temper  considerably;  so 
that  they  made  no  farther  disturbance  but  wandered  up 
and  down  the  stairs,  and  about  the  ball  in  silent  discomfort* 
^  At  one  time  they  thought  they  heard  the  drawing- 
room  door  open,  and  their  aunt  go  up-stairs  towards  the 
TWitsery  department  again  ;  but  then  for  a  long  while  they 
heard  no  more  ;  and  at  last,  childlike,  began  to  amuse 
themselves  by  seeing  how  far  along  the  oil*cIoth  pattern 
they  could  each  step,  as  they  walked  the  length  of  the 
hali,  the  great  object  being  to  stretch  from  one  particular 
diamond  to  another,  without  touching  any  intermediate 
msrk. 

*In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  this,  they  heard 
their  aunt's  voice  calling  to  them  irom  the  middle  of  the 
but  flight  of  stairs.  There  was  something  in  her  face, 
composed  as  it  was,  which  alarmed  them  directly,  aud 
tiiere  they  stood  quite  still,  gazing  at  her. 

*  Grandmamma  and  I,"  she  began,  *^  think  you  have 
been  very  silly  indeed  in  making  such  a  fuss  about  those 
fabbita'  tails ;  and  you  have  been  very  naughty  indeed 
^^^7)  naugh^y^  in  crying  so  ridiculouslyt  and  teas* 
ing  sU  the  servants,  because  of  one  being  lost  Tou 

^n*t  play  with  them  rationally,  nurse  is  sure,  and  so  we 
think  you  will  be  very  much  better  wijthout  theu\. 
Gmndmamma  im  «ent  me  to  tell  you~I>ii  wiil  neper 
M  4he  TodSf  at  you  call  them^  any  mor^J**  * 
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*Aunt  Judy,  it  was  horrible i'  cried  JSo,  6;  'savage 
and  horrible  !*  ahe  repeated)  and  burst  the  next  insta&t 
into  a  flood  of  tears* 

^Ohj  my  darling  old  No.  6/  cried  Aunt  Judy,  cover* 
ing  the  sobbing  child  quite  round  with  both  her  arms, 
*  surely  i/ou  are  not  going  into  hysterics  about  the  rab- 
bits' tails  too  i  I  doubt  if  even  their  little  mammas  did 
that  Come!  jon  must  cheer  up,  or  mamma  will  hare 
to  be  sent  for  to  say  that  if  you  are  so  unreasonable,  you 
must  never  listen  to  Aunt  Judy's  stories  any  more.* 

No.  6's  emotion  began  to  subside  under  the  comfort* 
able  embrace^  and  Aunt  Judy^s  joke  provoked  a  smile. 

^ There  now^  that*s  goodT  cried  Aunt  Judy;  'and 
now,  if  you  won't  be  ridiculous,  I  will  finish  the  story. 
I  almost  think  the  prettiest  part  is  to  come.' 

This  was  consolation  indeed  ;  but  No.  6  could  not  re- 
sist a  remark. 

^Baty  Aunt  Judy^  wasn't  that  Aunt—' 

'Hush,  hush,'  interrupted  Aunt  Judy,  *I  apologised 
for  both  aunt  and  grandmamma  before  I  told  you  what 
they  did«    They  meant  to  do  for  the  best,  and 

**The  best  can  do  no  more." 

They  cured  the  evil  too^  though  in  what  you  and  I  think 
rather  a  rough  manner.  And  rough  treatment  is  some* 

times  very  effectual,  however  unpleasant.  It  was  but  a 
preparation  for  the  much  harder  disappointments  of  older 
life.' 

*  Pomr  little  things,'  ^acukted  No.  6  once  more.  *  Just 
tell  me  if  thej  cried  dreadfully/ 

'  I  don't  think  I  care  to  talk  much  about  that,  dear  No. 
(),'  answered  her  sister.  *  They  had  cried  almost  as  much 
as  they  could  do  in  one  day,  and  were  stupified  by  the 
new  misfortune,  besides  which,  they  had  a  feeling  all  the 
time  of  having  Imught  it  on  themselves  by  being  dread* 
fully  naughty.  It  was  a  sad  muddle  altogether,  I  must 
confess.   The  shock  upon  the  poor  children's  minds  at 
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the  time  mast  have  been  Terjr  great,  for  the  memoiy  of 
that  bereayement  elong  to  them  through  grown-up  life^ 

as  a  very  unpleasant  recollection,  when  a  thousand  more 
important  things  had  passed  away  forgotten  from  their 
thoughts.  In  fact)  as  I  said,  the  motherless  littie  girls 
reallj  brdce  their  hearts  over  a  parcel  of  rabbits'  tails. 
Bot  I  most  go  on  with  the  story*  After  a  day  or  two  of 
dull  desolation,  the  children  wearied  even  of  their  grief. 
And  both  grandmamma  and  aunt  became  very  sorry  for 
them,  although  the  fatal  subject  of  the  Tods  was  never 
mentioned ;  but  they  bought  them  soTeral  beautiful  toys 
which  no  child  could  help  looking  at  or  being  pleased 
with.  Among  these  presents  was  a  brown  fur  dog,  with 
a  very  nice  face  and  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes,  and  a 
curly  tail  hung  oyer  his  back  in  a  particularly  graceful 
manner ;  and  this  was,  as  you  may  sup{K>se,  in  the  chil* 
dren's  eyes,  the  gem  of  all  their  new  treasures.  The  feel 
of  him  reminded  them  of  the  lost  Tods ;  and  in  every 
respect,  he  was,  of  course^  superior.  They  named  him 
^Carlo^'  and  in  a  quiet  manner  established  him  as  the 
fiTouiite  creature  of  their  play.  And  thus,  by  degrees, 
and  as  time  went  on,  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Tods 
abated  somewhat;  and  at  last  they  began  to  talk  about 
them  to  each  other,  which  was  a  sure  sign  their  feelings 
were  sofltened, 

*But  you  will  never  guess  what  turn  their  conTma- 
tion  took.  They  d\d  not  begin  to  say  how  sorry  they 
had  been,  or  were ;  nor  did  they  make  any  angry  re* 
marks  about  their  aunt's  cruelty  $  but  one  day  as  thej 
were  sitting  playing  with  Carlo^  in  what  maybe  call^ 
the  Tod  corner  of  the  nursery,  the  eldest  child  said  sud* 
denly  to  her  sister  in  a  low  voice, 

* What  do  you  think  our  aunt  has  realfy  done  with 
thoTodsr 

^  A  question  which  seemed  not  at  all  to  surprise  the 

other,  for  she  answered  in  the  same  mysterious  tone^ 
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'^I  dcm't  know,  but  I  don't  think  shd  eaidd  bom 
tbem/' 

*"And  I  don't,  either,"  was  the  rejoinder.  **  Perhaps 
she  has  only  put  them  aooiewhere  wherd  we  cannot  g«t 
at  them.*^ 

*The  next  idea  came  from  the  younger  child  : 
'   Do  you  think  she'll  ev^  let  us  have  them  back  again!'' 
*But  the  answer  to  this  was  a  long  ahake  of  tba  head 
from  the  wiser  elder  aitfer.   And  then  they  bt^an  to 
play  with  Carlo  again, 

^Bnt  after  that  daj  thej  used  often  to  exchange  a  £bw 
words  together  on  the  subject^  although  only  to  the  same 
effect — their  aimt  could  not  have  burnt  theiEj  they  Itli 
sure.  She  never  said  she  had  burnt  thenou  She  onl/ 
said,  ^  Vcu  mil  neter  see  the  Tods  m^f  mere  J* 

*  Perhaps  she  had  only  put  them  by ;  perhaps  she  hai 
put  them  by  in  some  comfortable  place;  perhaps  they 
were  in  their  little  basket  in  some  closet,  or  eoraer  of  the 
house,  quite  as  snug  aa  up  in  tbe  nursery. 

•And  here  the  conversation  would  break  off  ag^o- 
As  to  asking  any  questions  of  their  aunt,  thai  was  a 
thing  that  never  croased  their  minds.  It  was  impossiUe ; 
the  subject  was  so  fatally  serious.  .  .  .  But  I  believe 
there  was  an  involuntary  peeping  about  into  closets  and 
out-of-the-way  places  whenever  opportunity  offered  i  y«t 
no  result  foliowedt  and  the  Tods  were  not  found. 

•One  night,  two  or  three  months  later,  and  jusf  be- 
fore the  little  things  were  moved  back  from  London  to 
their  country  honie ;  and  when  they  were  in  bed  in  their 
sleeping  room,  as  usual,  and  the  nurse  had  left  thein,  and 
had  shut  the  door  between  them  and  the  day  uur&ery, 
where  she  sat  at  work)  the  elder  child  called  out  in 
whisper  to  the  younger  one, 

•  '*  Sister,  are  you  asleep  ?" 
' "  No.    Why  r 

« ••111  tell  yon  of  a  place  wkere  tbe  Tods  My  be." 
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•*«Tlie  cellar* 

***Do  you  diink  so  ?" 

' "  Yea.  I  think  we've  looked  everywhere  else.  And 
I  think  perhaps  it's  very  nke  down  there  with  bits  of 

&aw-dust  here  and  there  on  the  ground.  1  saw  some  on 
4he  bottle  to-day,  and  it  was  quite  soft.  Aunt  would  be 
quite  sure  we  fldiould  never  see  tbem  there.  J  dare  say 
very  snu^  indeed  all  among  the  barrels  and  empty 
battles  in  that  cellar  we  once  peeped  into." 

^The  younger  child  here  began  to  laugh  in  delighted 
SflMaement^  but  the  elder  one  bade  her  ^^hush/'  or  the 
nurse  would  hear  them,  and  iheu  proceeded  whimpering 
sa  before; 

'^^Itfs  a  great  big  plsoe^  and  they  could  each  have  a 

bcmse,  and  visit  each  other,  and  hide,  and  make  fun.'' 

*''And  I  dare  say  Softy  was  put  there  first,"  iuter- 
poaed  the  younger  sister. 

^  ^  Aye,  and  how  pleased  the  others  would  be  to  find 
him  there  I    Only  think !" 

^  And  they  did  think.  Poor  little  things,  they  lay  and 
thought  of  that  meeting  when  *'the  others"  were  put 
ia  the  cellar  where  "  Softy  "  already  was  ready  to  wel- 
come them  to  his  new  home ;  and  they  talked  of  all  that 
might  have  happened  on  such  an  occasion,  and  told  each 
other  that  the  Tods  were  much  happier  all  together  there, 
than  if  the  others  had  remained  in  the  nursery  separated 
kom  dear  little  Softy.  In  short,  they  talked  till  the  door 
openedt  and  the  nurse,  unsuspicious  of  the  state  of  her 
)oui}g  churgeci,  weut  to  bed  herself,  and  bleep  i'ell  on  the 
whole  party. 

^But  a  new  world  had  now  opened  before  them  out 
of  the  very  midst  of  their  sorrow  itself.  The  fancy 
home  of  the  Tods  was  almost  a  more  available  source  of 
imnsemeat,  than  e««en  playing  with  the  real  things  had 
kssDj  and  aomatiaMs  in  the  early  morning,  sometimes 
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for  the  precious  half-hour  at  night,  before  sleep  overtook 
them,  the  little  wits  went  to  work  with  fresh  details  end 
eof^posttioiMy  and  ihej  related  to  each  other,  in  tams,  the 
imaginary  erents  of  the  day  in  the  cellar  among  the 
bairels.  Each  morning,  when  they  went  down-stairs, 
Carlo  was  put  in  the  Tod  corner  of  the  nursery  and  in* 
strncted  to  slip  away,  aa  soon  as  he  coold  manage  it,  to 
the  Toda  in  the  cellar,  and  hear  all  that  they  had  been 
about. 

*  And  marvellous  tales  Mr.  Carlo  used  to  bring  back, 
if  the  children'a  accounts  to  each  other  were  to  be  trusted, 
Snch  mnning  abont^  to  be  aore^  took  plaoe  among  tboee 
barrels  and  empty  bottles.  Sueh  playing  at  bo-peep. 
Such  visits  of  "Furry"  and  his  family  to  "  Buffy"  and  his 
family,  when  the  little  "Furrys"  and  "Buffys"  could  not 
be  kept  in  order,  but  would  go  peeping  into  bunghdea, 
and  tumbling  neaily  through,  and  having  to  be  picked 
out  by  Carlo,  drabbled  and  chilled,  but  ready  for  a  fresh 
frolic  five  minutes  after ! 

*  Such  comical  disputes,  too,  they  had,  as  to  how  far  the 
grounda  round  ei^ch  Tod's  house  extended ;  such  funny 
adventures  of  getting  into  their  neighbour's  comer  instead 
of  their  own,  in  the  dim  light  that  prevailed,  and  being 
mistaken  for  a  thief ;  when  Carlo  had  to  come  and  act  as 
judge  among  them,  and  make  them  kias  and  be  frienda  all 
round! 

*  Such  dinners,  too,  Carlo  brought  them,  as  he  passed 
through  the  kitchen  on  his  road  to  the  cellar,  and  watched 
his  opportunity  to  carry  off  a  few  unmissed  little  bits  for 
his  friends  below.  Dear  me!  his  contrivances  on  that 
score  were  endless,  and  the  odd  things  he  got  hold  cf 
sometimes  by  mistake,  in  his  hurry,  were  enough  to  kill 
the  Tods  with  laughing — to  say  nothing  of  the  children 
who  were  inventing  the  history  I 

*  Then  the  care  they  took  to  save  the  little  drops  at  die 
bottom  of  the  bottles,  for  Carlo,  in  return  for  all  the  trou- 
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Me  he  had,  was  most  praiseworthy  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
there  was  a  rather  larger  quantity  than  usual,  they  would 
hare  iuch  a  feart  I— and  drink  the  healths  of  their  dear 
little  mistresses  in  the  nursery  up-stairs. 

•  In  short,  it  was  as  perfect  a  faney  as  their  love  for 
the  TodSy  and  their  ideas  of  enjoyment  could  make  it. 
Nothing  uncomfortahle,  nothing  sad,  was  ever  heard  of 
in  tliat  eeUar«home  of  thdr  lost  pets.  No  qaarreDing, 
no  crying,  no  naughtiness,  no  unkindness,  were  supposed 
to  trouble  it.  ISothing  was  known  of  there  hut  comfort 
and  fun,  and  innocent  blunders  and  jokes,  which  ^ded 
in  fan  and  eomfort  again.  One  thing,  therefore,  jon  see^ 
was  established  as  certain  thronghont  the  whole  of  the 
childish  dream : — the  departed  favourites  were  all  per- 
fectly happy,  as  happj  as  it  was  possible  to  be  ;  and  they 
sent  loving  messages  by  Carlo  to  their  old  friends  to  say 
80b  and  to  beg  them  not  to  be  sorry  for  them,  for,  except- 
ing that  they  would  like  some  day  to  see  those  old  friends 
again,  they  had  nothing  left  to  wish  for  in  their  new 
home  

^  And  here  the  Tod  story  ends !'  remarked  Aunt  Jody 
in  conelnsion,  'and  I  beg  yon  to  observe,  No.  6,  that, 
like  all  my  stories,  it  ends  happily.  The  children  had 
now  got  hold  of  an  amusement  which  was  safe  from  in** 
terferenoe,  and  which  lasted — I  am  really  afraid  to  say 
how  long ;  for  even  after  the  fervonr  of  their  Tod  love 
had  abated,  they  found  an  endless  source  of  invention  and 
eiyoyment  in  the  cellar-home  romance,  and  ^id  each 
other  anecdotes  about  it,  from  time  to  time,  for  more,  I 
believe^  than  a  year.* 

When  Aunt  J udy  paused  here,  as  if  expecting  some  re- 
mark, all  that  No.  6  could  say,  was, 

'  Foor  little  things !' 

'Aye,  they  were  still  that,'  exclaimed  Annt  Jody,  *  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  new-fonnd  comfort.  Oh,  No.  6, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  strange  way  in  which  they  first  of 
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all  oreated  a  aorrow  for  tbemselTeg,  and  then  devised  for 
themselves  its  coasolatiooi  what  a  pity  it  seems  that  no 
good  was  got  out  of  it !' 

It  was  not  likelj  that  No.  6  ahould  guass  what  the 
good  was  which  Annt  Judy  thought  might  have  heen  got 
out  of  it;  and  so  she  said;  whereupon  Auut  Judj  ex- 
plained, 

^  Did  it  not  offer  a  quite  natural,  opportunity, — ^if  anj 
kind  friend  had  hut  known  of  it,-Hif  speaking  to  those 
children  of  some  of  the  sacred  hopes  of  our  Christian 

faith  ? — of  leading  them  through  kind  talk  about  their 
own  pretty  fancies,  to  the  subject  of  what  really  becomes 
of  the  dear  friends  who  are  taken  away  from  us  by 
death? 

'Had  I  been  their  Aunt  Judy,'  she  continued,  *  I  should 
have  thought  it  no  cruelty,  but  kindness  then,  to  have 
spoken  to  them  about  their  lost  mother,  and  told  them 
that  she  was  living  now  in  a  pUee  where  she  was  much, 
much  happier,  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and  where 
one  of  the  very  few  tilings  she  had  left  to  wish  for,  was, 
that  one  day  she  might  see  them  again  :  not  in  this  woi  ld, 
where  people  are  so  often  uncomfortable  and  sad,  but  in 
that  happy  one  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  or  crying, 
for  Gud  Himself  wipes  away  the  tears  from  all  eyes. 

*  1  should  have  told  them  besides,'  pursued  Aunt  Judy, 
^  that  it  would  not  please  their  dear  mother  at  all  for  them 
to  fret  for  her,  tatdifsmcy  they  couldn't  do  without  her^ 
and  be  discontented  because  God  had  taken  her  away, 
and  thiiik  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  if  He 
had  not  done  so — (as  if  He  did  not  know  a  thousand 
times  better  than  they  could  do:) — but  that  it  would 
please  her  very  much  for  them  to  pray  to  God  to  make 
them  good,  so  that  they  might  all  meet  together  at  last 
in  that  very  happy  place. 

^In  short,  Ko.  6,  X  would  have  led  them,  if  possible. 
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world,  03  they  had  already  got  a  comforting  fancy  out  of 
the  cellar-dream  of  the  Tods.  And  that  is  the  good,  dear 
child,  mlddU  I  mw^t  mgj^t  have  beea  got  out  of  the  Tod 

Aunt  Jady  ceased,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  semng 

the  effect  of  what  she  had  said  on  No.  6's  face,  for  it  was 
laid  on  her  lister's  lap  »  probably  to  hide  the  tears  which 
would  come  into  her  eyes  at^  Aunt  Judy's  allusion  to  what 
she  had  said  about  her. 

At  last  a  rather  husky  voice  spoke  : 

*you  can't  expect  people  to  like  what  is  so  very  sad, 
even  if  it  is — what  you  call — right — and  all  that.' 

*No  I  neither  does  God  expect  it !'  was  Aunt  Judy's 
earnest  reply.  ^  We  are  allowed  to  be  sorry  when  trials 
come,  for  we  feel  the  suffering,  and  cannot  at  present  un- 
derstand the  blessing  or  necessity  of  it.  But  we  are  not 
allowed  ig  ^'sozzow  without  hope;^  and  we  are  net 
aOpwedf  even  when  we  are  most  sorry,  to  be  rebeffiom, 
and  fancy  we  CQuld  choose  better  for  ourselves  than  God 
qhooses  for  us.* 

Aunt  Judy's  lesson^  ^  well  as  story,  was  ended  now, 
•und  she  h^gm  talking  over  the  entertuning  part  of  the 
Tod  bislory*  and  then  went  on  to  other  things,  till  No.  6 
was  quite  herself  again,  and  wanted  to  know  how  mnch 
tru0  aibout  the  motherless  little  girls ;  and  when  slie 
jfound  from  Aunt  Judy's  answers  that  the  account  was  by 
no  means  altogether  an  invention,  she  went  into  a  fev>er- 
fidget  to  know  wlio  the  children  were,  and  what  had  be- 
come of  them  ;  and  finally  settled  that  the  one  thing  in 
Wi>ri4  she  most  wished  for,  was  to  see  them. 

Kor  would  she  be  persuaded  that  this  was  a  iboltrii 
idea,  until  Aunt  Judy  asked  ber  bow  she  would  Vke  to  be 
introduced  to  a  couple  of  ver?/  old  women,  with  huge 
hooked  nosepy  and  beardy,  nut-cracker  chins,  and  be  told 
lAof were  the  motherless  little  girls  who  had  broken 
ovcsr  rabbits'  tails ! — an  inquiry  wbidi  tickled 
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No.  6*8  fancy  immensely,  so  tbat  she  began  to  hngh,  and 

suggest  a  few  additions  of  her  own  to  the  comical  pictare, 
in  the  course  of  doing  which,  she  fortunately  quite  lost 
aia^ht  of  the  *one  thing'  which  a  few  minotes  before  she 

had  ^  most  wished  for  in  the  world  !' 


EALPU  WOLFFO&D; 
A  ROMANCE  IN  LOW  LIFE. 

(bT  the  AUTHOB  of  ^LONG,  long  ago,'  AKD  ^MY  TUR£B  auvts/) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  VERY  few  days  after  Emily's  first  visit  to  the  achod,  an 

accident  occurred  which  invested  Ralph  with  a  permanent 
interest  in  her  eyes^  quite  a  little  romantic  incident^  which, 
though  very  disagreeable  at  the  moment,  was  a  charmiiig 
subject  to  dream  about  The  occurrence  was  prodooed 
by  a  row  at  a  monster  concert.  Once  every  year  at 
Whitfordy  a  certain  dealer  and  teacher  of  musi<^  a  Mr. 
Soper  by  name,  got  up  what  he  placarded  all  over  the  old 

grey  city  walls  as  a  people's  concert,  and  which  he  went 
about  beforehand  soliciting  the  respectable  inhabitants  to 
patronize.  The  terms  of  admission  were  very  low,  and 
the  performers,  as  advertised  in  the  bills,  were  very  good, 
and  of  course  nothing  but  a  very  numerous  audience  could 
pay  him. 

But  it  had  unfortunately  happened  more  than  once, 

that  when  the  performance  actually  took  place,  either 
one  of  the  great  stars  was  declared  to  be  too  ill  to  appear, 
or  sang  only  one  of  the  songs  to  which  his  or  her  name 
was  appended.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  populace 
felt  itself  cheated,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Soper,  whilst  inviting  the  public  to  a  first-rate  venisoD 
and  turtle  feast,  prepared  at  most  but  one  dish  of  those 
luxuries,  and  made  up  ail  the  rest  of  roast  mutton  aad 
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rabbit-pie»  sod  ao  they  reBolved  tfie  very  nfizt  opportimHy 
to  take  smnmftry  vengeance  on  the  nnlncky  caterer.  On 

the  evening  of  the  particular  concert  to  which  my  story 
refers,  no  sooner  were  the  doors  of  the  great  room  in 
which  it  was  to  take  place  thrown  open,  than  there  was 
such  a  msh  for  admiasioot  as  Mr.  Soper  had  never  before 
witnessed,  all  the  riff-raff  of  the  town  seemed  ponring  in» 
and  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  dilhculty  to  find  even  a 
place  to  stand  in.  The  gallery,  which  stretched  across 
the  lower  md  of  the  hall,  was  aooo  fall  to  overllowins^ 
and  not  an  inch  of  tiie  floor  was  anoccDpied,  save  the 
reserved  seats.  In  due  course  of  time  these  also  filled, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saiford  and  their  daughter  occupying  three 
of  them,  while  their  sons  marched  off  to  the  lower  end 
and  mingled  with  the  mob.  Everybody  aeemed  there, 
the  very  window  seats,  the  very  steps  to  the  orchestra 
were  full,  and  upon  these  latter  Ralph  Wolffurd  had 
secured  a  seat.  For  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  rarely  missed  any  one  of  the  many  concerts  of  some 
sort  or  other  which  took  place  in  the  town. 

*  We  are  much  too  near/  he  said  to  Emily,  to  whom 
he  found  himself  just  opposite,  ^  but  there  is  such  a  riotous 
crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  that  though  I  went 
there  at  first,  I  ooold  not  stay.  I  suspect  there  is  mis- 
chief brewing,  and  that  if  Mr.  Soper^s  fare  does  not  agree 
with  his  bill,  the  public  will  manifest  its  displeasure  by  a 
grand  display  of  hissing  and  hooting.' 

^  And  serve  him  right  too^'  Mr.  Saiford  exclaimed.  *  I 
would  join  in  it  myself  with  pleasure,  if  he  tries  to  cheat 
us  again.*  He  had  hardly  concluded  bis  sentence,  when 
in  marched  the  troop  of  performers  with  Mr.  Soper  at 
their  head,  and  took  their  places  in  the  orchestra,  and  the 
moment  the  rustling,  and  racketing,  and  the  squeaking 
and  groaning  of  the  various  instruments,  had  subnded,  he. 
stept  forward  to  address  the  audience.  Cries  of  *  hush, 
hush,'  stilled  eveiy  movement,  and  in  the  silence  that 
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iOMBi^  Ihe  vbele  faaUi  Uvge  as  it  wasi  could  hear  him. 
He  afOM  wd  Itegan  with  the  usual  pleasant  fictioa,  cua* 

iomary  osx  mch  occasioDS,  wliich  I  never  hear  vvithout 
being  leavaded  af  Mr.  Cobbetfs  well^knowu  opening :  '  I 
won't  begin  with  a  lie^  and  eall  yon  ladies  and  geatleaieD, 

for  ladie-s  and  geatlemen  you  are  not,  but  I  hope  you  are 
mH  annifrtting  ^  yeat  deal  better,  ami  that  is»  hi>ne8t  men 
and  'mamUL* 

However,  Mr.  Soper  did  not  depart  from  the  ordinary 
node.    '  Ladies  and  gentlemen/  he  i^d^  ^  I  um  extremely 
■any  to  toll  jmt  that  Mr*  Fym  Giiera— '  But  Mjc  Fym 
Oric^w  being  the  great  gua  of  tbe  erening,  no  sooner 
did  the  public  h^ar  that  ominous  sentence,  tiiau  tihuuts  of 
*  ohame^  shiiQie»  eheat^eJbeat,'  arose  from  the  back  benches, 
ningled  wkk  a  veHey  of  hisses  and  odier  sounds  of  dis* 
approval.    Over  the  uproar  Mr.  Soper  endeavoured  to 
aiake  himselt  heard*  and  at  last  succeeded.    '  Gentlemen,' 
tm  aliQUtfid>  *  prajF  be  quiet,  Mr.  Pym  Grieves  is  here^' 
and  fe^  dhst  ^  re|>eating  the  words  nt  every  available 
pause,  iie  at  laat  suoeeedoii  in  reducing  the  u|u:oar  to  only 
a  AraateBiig  mnrinftf;   '  Mr.  Pym  Grieves  ia  b&%  gen- 
Homen,  I  aasare  yon,  on  my  honour,  and  ready  to  fulfil,  as 
^sr  as  he  is  able,  his  engagement  to  the  public ;  but  un- 
|p[fm^nli^jjr      has  such  an  exceeding^  bad  sore  throat, 
tiiot  ho  OM>onl(y^  sing  one  of  the  songa  to  which  his  name 

is  appended.  Hia  doctor  indeed  absolutt^  forbidi*  him  to 
sing  at  ail,  but  ratiier  ihaa  disappoint  us  ail*  iie  is  resolved 
to  ntiiwnpl  one  song/ 

At  tiniB  point  the  hisses  and  groans  broke  out  witb 
renewed  vehemencii,  intermixed  with  erics  of  'order, 
Older,'  from  the  more  res^otahie  iahabitontB.  Balph 
raised  hia  voiea  with  all  Us  might  in  aid  of  these  latter, 

while  Mr.  Salford  glared  round  beliind  him  and  said, 

^  Xiet  then  how^  the  dogs,  it  viU  do  that  rascal  buper 
Mr.  Soper,  hs^ever,  waved  his  hand,  and  the  per- 
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formecs  struck  up  aad  drownod  the  mormuring  of  the 
Bialco]itents»  and  after  an  wifioooeasfiil  attempt  to  whiBtle 
and  fibriek  down  the  music,  harmony  and  order  seemed 

once  more  restored.  The  mob  appeared  to  have  recovered 
its  good  humour,  Tociferouslj  encoring  ev-ery  song,  and 
receiving  Mr.  Fym  Grieves  when  he  came  forward  with 
a  perfect  thund^  of  applause.  He  was  obliged  to  pause 
a  minute  or  two  before  he  could  commence,  and  it  was 
only  after  having  made  two  or  three  fruitless  attempts^ 
that  he  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  listen 
to  faim.  And  exoeilently  well  he  sang^  and  proved  that 
the  partiality  with  which  the  populace  regarded  him,  was 
fully  daserved  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  end,  he  showed 
he  had  no  iutenliou  of  purchasing  popularity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  o«m  fatigua  In  yaUi  the  encores  grew 
londer  and  lovder,  lower  and  lower  he  bowed,  and  faster 

and  faster  he  retreated.  Clap  and  cheer  jis  they  would, 
he  was  not  to  be  stopt.  Again  the  clamour  arose  fierce 
and  angrji  and  again  the  shouts  of '  order,  order,'  ^quie^ 
qniet'  prevailed,  and  the  next  performer  was  allowed  to 
proceed  with  only  the  occasional  interruption  of  a  crow 
or  a  whistle.  At  last  even  that  indication  ot  popular 
feeling  ceasedi  and  everybody  was  profoundly  stQL  In 
sollen  silence  each  snceeeding  song  was  commenced  and 
ended,  not  a  sound  of  approval  eonld  be  elicited  from  the 
mass  of  auditors.  Even  the  lady  singers  came  and  went 
unnoticed,  li^ven  a  comic  song,  sang  with  the  broadest 
of  smiles,  and  most  lavish  display  of  eyes  and  dimple% 
fell  flat  on  the  indignant  people,  not  a  laiigh  was  hear^, 
not  a  clap  or  a  cheer  was  p^iven. 

At  last  they  reached  the  point,  of  the  concert  where 
Mr.  "Pjm  Grieves  was  put  down  to  appear  again,  and 
then  a  hind  of  rustle,  as  if  every  head  were  turned  to  see 
who  was  coming  to  perform  the  piece,  announced  the 
angry  watch! ulue^ss  of  the  mob.  There  was  a  moment's 
pause,  p^haps  from  Mr*  Soper's  being  really  afraid  of  the 
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consequences,  and  then  he  brought  forward  as  a  snb- 
stitutei  a  total  stranger.  But  the  instant  the  unfortunate 
singer  took  the  music  in  his  hand,  he  was  assailed  by  a 
perfect  storm  of  abuse.  Cries  of  *  No,  no,  we  won't  hesr 
him — Pym  Grieves,  Fym  Grieves!'  drowned  his  voice,  and 
still  above  Ae  groans^  hisses,  shrieks,  barkings,  and  bel* 
lowingSy  with  which  the  mass  chose  to  express  its  farj, 
rose  those  two  magical  words,  'Pym  Grieves.*  Tym 
Grieves  had  been  promised  them,  and  Fym  Grieves  tbej 
would  have. 

Mr.  Soper  affected  to  smile,  and  spoke  cheerfully  to 
the  rejected  performer,  and  sat  down  as  if  to  wait  until  the 
hubbub  had  subsided.   Bat  the  hurricane  rose  wilder  and 
wilder,  stamps,  and  kicks,  and  shaken  fists  gave  warning 
of  the  coming  outbreak.    The  respectable  part  of  the  | 
audience  began  to  put  on  their  coats  and  shawls,  preparar 
tory  to  departing,  and  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  near  the  door,  were  glad  to  make  their  escape.  Mr. 
Soper  caught  the  movement,  and  thoroughlj  alarmed,  stept 
forward,  and  in  an  accent  of  remonstance  screamed 
*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  pray  keep  your  seats    then  rais- 
ing his  voice  to  a  yet  shriller  key,  he  yelled  out  to  the  ' 
back  benches,  ^  You  cannot  have  Pjrm  Grieves,  for  1  give 
you  my  most  sacred  word  of  honour,  that  Fym  Grieves  is 
gone.' 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  roouUi,  ere  a  concert 
book  came  flying  across  the  room  and  struck  him  on  the 

shoulder.  And  the  moment  after  was  heard  a  IVartui  i 
sound,  as  of  the  people  rushing  down  from  the  gallery 
into  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  fragile  staircase  creaked 
and  shook  beneath  the  burden,  and  many  disdaining  to 
wait,  swung  themselves  over  the  balustrade  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  heads  of  those  beneath.  Ralph,  who  bad 
been  watching  every  movement  with  intense  interest, 
sprang  upon  the  steps  of  the  orchestra,  and  roared  out  to 
all  quiet  and  respectable  people  to  help  him  in  maintain* 
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ing  order.  But  he  called  in  Tain*  In  one  compact  over- 
pow€ring  stream,  the  rioters  were  crashing  their  waj 

forward  to  reach  the  object  of  their  wrath  ;  and  shrieks 
of  women  soon  showed  that  bruises  and  broken  bones 
were  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  many.  Unhappily  there 
was  but  one  door  to  the  room,  and  tlje  pressure  around 
tliat  was  awful.  Ealph,  when  he  found  that  no  one  would 
aid  him  in  making  a  stand,  boonded  down  to  Emily's  sidcy 
and  hastily  assured  her  father  that  he  would  take  care  of 
her  ;  and  old  Saiford  was  so  thoroughly  frightened,  that 
he  not  only  made  no  objection,  bat  would  have  been 
Aankfol  would  he  have  offered  to  take  care  of  them  alL 
The  whole  party  were  standing  huddled  together  just  in 
the  very  way  of  the  mob*  Balph  put  one  arm  round 
Emily,  and  by  main  force  pushed  his  way  through  the 
struggling  crowd  to  the  side  of  the  room. 

The  noise,  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  swaying  backwards 
tod  forwards  of  the  dense  hot  mass  that  were  packed 
together  like  slaves  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship,  terrified 
her  out  of  her  senses.  Still  she  clung  to  him,  and  clasped 
Us  shoolder  with  a  strength  which  nothing  but  her  panic 
would  have  given  her* 

*  Cling  tight/  Ralph  said,  us  a  liercer  and  hotter  struggle 
seemed  raging  around,  and  someone  appeared  bent  on 
pressing  forward  between  them*   ^  If  we  are  parted,  you 

are  lost,'  he  exclaimed. 

But  it  was  a  needless  exclamation,  Emily  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact.  He  looked  anxiously  for  some  mode, 
if  not  of  escape,  at  least  of  more  moderate  danger,  and  as 
he  glanced  through  and  over  the  crowd,  he  saw  a  woman 
knocked  down,  and  benches  broken  ap^  and  the  railing  of 
the  balastrade  torn  away,  and  hurled  piecemeal  at  the 
unfortunate  performers  ;  and  amongst  the  most  active  of 
the  asailant£^  he  recognized  Emily's  brothers  encouraging 
the  mob^  and  fighting  their  way  to  the  orchestra,  which 
they  were  the  first  to  reach,  much  too  excited  by  the  fx  ay 
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to  hftve  4  tliought  for  Mhitspt  ot  tttotheti  or  Bister^  Bol 

as  for  getting  out  oi'  tin-  room,  Rdlph  soofl  pOftdwdhta 
be  impossible,  for  the  shrieks  around  the  doOT  pointed  it 
oaf  as  the  pUic6  of  Mfe&t  stf!fo«  Step  hf  he  fougkl 
his  way  back  to  the  oppodtef  waffl,'tlW  ^cttltjr  being  ^ 
great,  that  it  was  more  like  being  beaten  about  by  a  mill 
fitream  than  anything  else.  It  was  gained,  however,  ai 
last,  and  so  siKJcessfteUy  tmi  fiatjfitt  iMMd  Ua  Mom,  as 
to  llttd  themselves  with  a  vacant  window-scat  bebM 
them.  P^mily  had  almost  lost  bfr  conseiousftess  ere  they 
i^a<5hed  it   8h«  ^ould  htltd  qtiiie  dtta  so  imd  not  ka  I 

sternly  rebuked  her  when  she  thtedf^d  tO  MOL  In  tli# 
very  midst  of  the  hottest  pressure  she  had  cried  oul^  *  Oh !  I 
shall  fahit!  I  shall  Idntl  I  cannot  imt  I  iff tfir# iaiot 7 
and  altnost  Alpb  fMn  bid  sMi  f  btit  iMfOi  m  bat  adgril^ 
on  her  feet  agaiA,  Sfid  said  savagely,  *  And  if  you  do,  I 
will  let  you  fall  and  leave  yon^  8U»d  up  and  d^  your  | 
sbaf6  as  best  yon  cftn/  Atid  m  ey«  fMhdi  d^«m  saab 

fife,  that  hers  seemed  to  rekindle  at  his  glance,  and  shS 
once  more  stood  firmly  on  her  feet,  and  pushed  when  be 

pushed,  and  with  Mm  pmtM^  ctf  aataA  fUkwtd  aol 

aided  his  efforts  for  her  safety.  *  Ner#,'  hO  saidy  wbafl  at  ' 
last  the  windoW'Seat  was  gained^  '  up  into  it,  and  crouch 

dom^  behind  ma^  fof  they  are  tltrowi^  dioaa  nrib  abovt  in  ' 
all  directions.   Ah,  there  goes  poOf        doarn  aa  hit  r 

and  Ralph  made  a  movement  as  if  lie  would  havu  sprung 
foi'Ward  to  his  assistance. 
Bftifly  eatight  hold  of  bla  fttai  tod  4lried  cat,  'Doat 

leave  me !' 

*  1  cannot,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  pinned  here,  and)  besidei,  ' 

have  not  bfeath  enough  left  in  ine  to  fight  any  imm  jait 

yet.    Open  the  Window  if  ydu  Ctah  and  AMI  *Mr  llw 

police.* 

The  ttomenti  hawevsT)  Emily's  hand  was  raised  to  obey 
bis  orders,  the  fragment  of  a  benab  waa  hnrled  at  thstti, 

that  went  crash  through  the  glass  ju^t  abo?e  her  hesd. 
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But  at  that  instant  tbe  police  pushed  their  way  into  the 
room,  and  all  those  who  had  hitherto  been  actively  en- 
gaged ia  maltreating  th^  perlarmersy  and  destrojing  their 
instruments!  were  the  first  to  endeavour  to  escape.  The 
crush  about  the  door  became  worse  than  everi  and  Balph 
found  that  he  and  Emily  must  wait  until  it  had  in  some 
measure  subsided.  It  was  not^  however,  the  object  of  the 
constabulary  to  make  many  captf¥ea»  Two  were  seized 
who  were  caught  in  the  very  act  of  mischief,  but  the  rest 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  room  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
Bat  when  at  last  the  orchestra  was  cleai  ed  of  its  assaiiantii, 
it  presented  a  pitiable  pictuiro  of  prostrate  men^  broken 
instruments,  and  shreds  of  miisic^  mingled  with  the  wjreck 
of  the  balustrades  and  benches.  The  damage,  however^  to 
the  human  beings  was  less  ihau  might  huvo  been  expected. 
Poor  Mr.  Soper  was  picked  up  with  a  wounded  head,  and 
ft  frightfully  bkck  eycy  but  he  wai  the  most  hm.  The 
others  were  more  or  less  bruised^  but  otherwise  unii^ured^ 
and  perhaps  had  really  not  sutiered  as  much  as  some  of 
the  unfortunate  spectators  who  had  been  jostled  about  bj 
the  crowd  for  so  many  minutes.  At  last  the  room  was 
sufficiently  clear  to  allow  of  Emily's  leaving  it,  but  she 
was  so  shf^en  and  tearful^  that  Balph  could  hardly  per> 
suade  her  it  was  safe  to  move,  *  She  was  sure  there 
would  be  a  hght  in  tiie  street,  and  she  should  die  if  she 
saw  any  more  uproar/  Now  that  the  danger  was  passed, 
he  could  afford  to  be  compassionate,  and  it  was  in  the 
gentlest  of  accents  that  he  endeavoured  to  give  her  cour- 
age. Her  fears  were  not  now  met  by  btera  rebuke,  she 
was  pitied,  reassuredi  and  told  he  would  not  leave  her 
until  he  had  seen  her  safely  home,  or  had»  at  leaati  con- 
signed her  into  the  hands  of  some  of  her  own  family. 
The  latter  he  was  enabled  to  do  sooner  than  they  had 
anticipated,  for  they  had  hardly  reached  the  street  when 
they  met  Emily's  eldest  brother  in  search  of  her,  who  un- 
ceremoniously took  possession  of  her,  and  was  marching 
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her  off  home  when  she  stopt  him,  dedariog  her  niter 
inability  to  walk  so  far.   *  I  am  trembling  so,  I  can  hardlj 

stand/  she  said ;  *  and,  Tom,  I  won't  walk|  get  a  fly,  and 
I  will  wait  here  till  you  come  back.' 
He  answered  her  roughly,  but  did  as  she  told  him»  and 

left  her  leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  with  Ealph  standing 
beside  her. 

They  remained  in  silence  for  some  time.    Emily  felt 
her  obligation  to  him,  and  longed  to  express  it,  bat  be- 
tween her  desire  to  be  especially  ladylike  and  dignified, 
and  yet  eloquent  and  grateful,  to  mark  her  sense  of  his 
services,  and  yet  the  difference  between  them,  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say.    She  looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood 
before  her,  so  grave,  and  quiet,  and  composed^  and  she 
looked  down  from  fancying  that  he  was  waiting  there  for 
the  thanks  which  were  so  much  his  due,  and  which  she 
was  so  slow  to  offer.    It  was  not,  indeed,  until  she  heard 
her  brother  returning  that  she  epoke^  but  then  her  dislike 
to  speaking  before  him,  brought  her  nngradoas  hesitation 
to  an  abrupt  closcj  and  she  said  abruptly,  but  not  un- 
gracefully, because  she  was  driven  simply  to  express  the 
natural  emotion  of  her  heart,  *  I  shall  never  forget  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  me,  never.'    She  did  not  look  up 
as  she  spoke,  for  she  felt  that  the  blood  was  rushing  too 
warmly  into  her  face^  but  few  aa  her  words  were^  Chej 
were  so  gratefully  spoken,  as  to  do  full  jnstiee  to  her 
feelings. 

*  Nor  1  either,'  Ealph  replied ;  ^  I  shall  always  recoUect 
it   Will  yoo  shake  hands  with  me  ? 

Emily  put  her  Imnd  in  his,  wondering  a  little  at  his 
answer ;  why  should  he  recollect  it  always  ?  She  had 
thought  he  would  have  said  something  more,  sometUog 
about  his  happiness  in  having  been  of  use  to  her,  of  its 
being  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life.  She  was  disappuiul^t 
and  fancied  that  the  simplicity  of  her  few  words  had  dis* 
appointed  him. 
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The  fly  came  op  whilst  they  were  shaking  handst  and 
she  had  only  time  to  add  quickly,  *  I  have  given  yon  very 

poor  and  imperfect  thanks,  I  know,  and  not  such  as  your 
kindness  deserves.* 

*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,'  he  replied  earnestly  ;  and  if 
he  added  anything  more,  she  did  not  hear  it,  for  her 
brother  hurried  her  into  the  carriage,  and  they  drove  off. 

*  Perfectly  satisfied  !*  His  answers  were  so  strange,  and 
yet  the  more  she  thought  of  them,  the  better  she  liked 
them,  and  the  better  they  satisfied  her  vanity.   By  the 
time  she  had  recovered  from  the  fright  of  her  adventure, 
she  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  she  would  not  have  parted 
with  the  recollection  for  any  consideration.    It  had  thrown 
a  halo  of  romance  over  herself  in  her  own  eyes.    She  felt 
like  a  heroine^  and  how  could  she  help  making  a  hero  of 
Ralph  ?  Not  that  she  meant  ever  to  meet  him  on  terms 
of  equality;  oh  !  no,  he  was  only  to  worship  her  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  stand  by  and  watch  with  indescribable  misery, 
while  she  drew  some  much  more  brilliant  lot.   She  only 
intended  to  reward  his  services  by  allowing  him  to  waste 
as  much  adoration  and  affection  upon  her  as  he  chose. 
They  were  not  to  be  on  one  atom  n^ore  familiar  terms  for 
all  he  had  done.    She  meant  to  be  condescendingly  sweet 
and  captivating,  but  if  ever  he  presumed  on  her  kindness, 
and  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  treat  her  as  an  equal,  she 
should  soon  show  him  by  tho  severe  dignity  of  her  plan- 
ner, that  he  was  overstepping  the  barrier  which  she  had 
set  between  them.   It  required  only  for  the  execution  of 
her  plan,  that  she  should  have  what  she  had  not,  perfect 
command  over  her  own  feelings,  and  that  equality  of  mood 
and  composure  of  manner,  which  is  sometimes  a  natural 
gilt,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  careful  training,  and  the 
habit  of  good  society.   But  Emily  was  excitable^  nervous, 
and  inconsistent,  her  resolves,  whether  wise  or  silly,  were 
always  forgotten  just  at  the  moment  they  would  have 
been  of  most  use  to  her,  or  when  she  had  previously  in- 
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tended  to  have  acted  upon  them.  Her  two  ruling  iMissioDS 
were  Tanitj  and  fielf-mdulgence,  nothing  that  mortified 
the  one^  or  was  painful  to  the  other,  waa  ever  done.  But» 

on  tlie  contrary,  whatever  could  gratify  either,  tboufjh 
even  for  a  moment,  and  at  the  cost  of  after  mortification, 
waa  eagerly  sought*  So  miaerablj  shortsighted  is  the 
petty  selfishDess  of  a  weak  heart. 

(2o  be  CQiiUnuedL) 


THE  WHALER'S  DAUGHTEK* 
(Br  LOUISA  STUABT.) 
CHAPTER  L 

Tbb  tolm  of  Eastpof^  OA  the  aordireait  coast  of  Scotland, 
eends  out  aaiuually  a  sumher  of  large  and  wdl^hmlt  ships 

for  tlie  whale  fishery  ;  and  the  crews  engaged  at  that  port 
are  amongst  the  most  skilful  and  experienoed  seamen  em* 
ployed  in  this  interesting  aodadventorous  aervice. 

At  the  period  of  the  commencemcat  of  our  story,  the 
harbour  and  the  roads  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  ani- 
mation. It  was  near  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  and 
several  ships  belonging  to  the  port  were  ready  ibr  their 
defNurtunv  and  only  waited  for  a  change  of  wind,  which 
had  heen  for  some  days  hlowing  steadily  firom  the  north- 
east, to  enable  them  to  put  to  sea.  Many  vessels  belong- 
ing to  other  portd  had  put  into  Eastport,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  com|Aement  of  men,  and  the  boats  constantly 
passing  to  and  from  the  ships,  the  groups  of  strange  sailors, 
chatting  and  laughing  in  the  streets  or  on  the  quay,  and  the 
traffic  carried  on  by  the  capt^iins  and  seamen  of  the  newly- 
arrived  whalers  with  the  inhabitants,  altogether  made  the 
usually  quiet  town  quite  a  scene  of  bustle  and  ezcite- 
.  ment* 

In  a  sti'eet  a  little  removed  from  the  busy  part  of  the 
town,  which  of  course  was  that  lying  nearest  to  the  pier^ 
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stood  a  small)  but  neat-looking  huusey  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  pradeiit  and  eaergetic  among  the  many  captains 
of  tried  sagacity,  and  long  experience,  that  the  northern 

whale  fishery  could  boast  of.  His  name  was  James  Mel- 
's? ille  ;  be  was  captain  and  part  owner  of  a  first-class  whaler 
cajykad  the  WiUiaai  WaUace,  which  was  lying,  qnite  ready 
tbr  sea,  outside  the  harbour,  and  was  now  anxiously  wait- 
ing £ar  the  long-expected  change  of  wind,  to  take  the 
command  of  fais  shijv  and  to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  his  wife,  Janet,  opposite  to 
him,  busily  employed  in  completing  some  warm  stockings 

wh&eli  «he  bad  been  knitting,  to  add  to  the  store  her 

anziaas  care  had  already  prepared  for  her  husband's  use. 

His  two  liulti  daughteis,  Lilias  and  Amy,  were  seated  on 

his  knees. 

^  Cbeer  up,  Janet,  woman !'  said  MeWille,  observing 
the  tears  silently  chasing  each  other  down  his  wife's  pale 
cheeks.  *  Cheer  up,  we  shall  have  a  prosperous  voyage, 
pWasci  God  !  and  I  have  promised  that,  if  it  be  so,  it  shall 
be  my  last.  I  shall  be  rich  enough  to  enter  into  business 
in  some  wuy  or  other,  and  will  never  leave  you  and  my 
hairns  more,  till  it  jpleases  Uim  to  separate  us.' 

^  But  this  long,  long  summer  T  sighed  Janet ;  *  and  the 
dreadful  ice,  and  storms,  and — * 

'Hush,  ktt&h,  Janet,'  said  Melville,  'we  must  put  our 
trust  ia  Hia.  Bemember  who  it  was  who  said  to  the 
waves,  ^  Peace,  be  stilL'' ' 

*But,  Papa,'  buid  Lilias,  who  loved  her  father  more 
tkm  anything  in  the  world,  not  excepting  her  kind  mo- 
ther. '  But,  Papa,  you  know  I  am  going  with  you,  and  I 
Bhall  see  that  the  cabin  is  kept  tidy  !' 

*  You,  Lily  r  said  Melville,  laugliing ;  *  you  will  he  a 
food  girly  and  Umn  jwr  booki  and  I  shall  see  how  much 
]BOQ  are  improved  wbw  I  come  back.' 

*I  shall  go  with  you,  Papa,'  repeated  Lilias,  noclcHng 
her  florly  little  bead  confidently, '  you  will  see  that  1  shall.* 
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*  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense,  Lilj,'  said  her  father. 

*  Ob !  but  I  want  to  see  the  wbates,  and  the  ice^  and 
the  beautiful  Aorara;  and  I  shall  take  care  of  yoa ;  I 
know  you  will  take  me,  Papa  !' 

*  My  dear  child,  how  could  you  bear  such  a  voyage  ? 
Sillj  little  girl,  you  are  getting  sleepy,  and  talk  nonsense^' 
contiaued  Melville^  geotlj  putting  the  little  girls  off  his 
knee.  *  It  is  time  for  700  and  Amy  to  go  to  bed,  and 
your  mother  and  I  have  much  to  talk  about.' 

The  little  family  party  were  at  dinner  on  the  following 
day,  when  a  loud  knoddng  was  beard  at  the  door.  Mel- 
ville started  up  to  open  it,  and  found  two  of  the  owners  of 
the  William  Wallace  standing  there. 

'  Make  haste,  captain  T  said  they, '  the  wind  has  chang- 
ed, and  yon  may  yet  get  round  the  Scaur  Head  before 
nightfall,  if  no  time  is  lost* 

Melville  was  quite  ready  ;  he  snatched  up  a  bundle  of 
pea-jackets  and  blankets ;  Janet  flung  her  plaid  over  her 
head,  and  with  blanched  cheeks  and  tearful  eyesy  prepared 
to  walk  with  her  husband  to  the  pier, 

Melville's  partners  seemed  quito  afiraid  of  lodng  sight 

of  him,  lest  any  delay  should  occur  in  his  going  on  board, 
and  the  favourable  opportunity  of  rounding  the  formidable 
Scaur  Head  by  daylight^  be  thus  lost  They  had  so 
much  to  say  to  him  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the 
ship,  her  equipments  and  her  voyage,  that  poor  Janet  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  follow  in  silence,  with  the  sad 
eonsdiation  of  being  able  to  weep  unreproved.  The 
William  Wallaccy-a  fine  well-^built  ship  of  850  tons,  had 
been  warped  out  of  the  harbour,  and  now  lay  moored  to 
the  end  of  the  pier,  awaiting  her  commander. 

^  Farewell,  Janet,' '  Farewell,  Jamie  !'  said  the  husband 
and  wife.  'Farewell,  Amy,'  said  Melville,  kissing  ^ 
little  daughter  affectionately.  *  Now,  lily,'  but  Lily  wan 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  '  Where  can  she  be  ?*  said  Melville  ; 
*'  I  cannot  wait  for  her,'  he  added,  as  he  caught  the  anxioue 
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ejes  of  bis  two  partners  fixed  upon  him,  *  give  her  her 
father's  blesaiug^  Janet  dear  V 

In  another  moment  he  was  on  board ;  but  a  heavier 
weight  lay  on  his  heart  than  was  even  usual  with  him, 
when  he  parted  with  his  excellent  wife,  to  go  to  sea ;  and 
his  kind  yet  earnest  eyes  were  slightly  shaded  with  mois« 
tare,  for  he  had  not  taken  leave  of  his  deart  loving  little 
Lilias. 

With  much  care,  and  no  little  difRcultj,  owing  to  the 
light  and  variable  winds,  the  William  Wallace  got  round 
the  Scaur  Head  before  iiightfail  ;  but  before  bhe  was 
fairly  clear  of  the  rocks  that  lie  to  the  northwards  of  that 
dangerous  promontory,  the  breese  suddenly  increasedi  and 
began  to  blow  so  violently,  yet  steadily,  from  the  east,  that 
all  the  skill  and  energy  of  her  master  and  the  whole  crew 
were  required  to  keep  her  from  driving  on  shore,  or 
striking  on  some  of  the  hidden  dangers  of  those  stormy 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day  that  Mel- 
ville, wet,  weary,  and  exhausted,  eonridered  tiie  ship  suffi- 
ciently safe  to  admit  of  his  going  to  his  cabin  to  take  some 
rest.  Having  taken  oH  his  wet  pilot  coat,  he  was  about 
to  spread  it  out  to  dry,  when  be  fimcied  he  saw  a  heap  of 
pea-jackets,  blankets^  and  buffido  robes  which  lay  in  one 
corner  of  his  cabin,  move,  and  raise  itself. 

'Halloo!'  cried  he,  starting  back,  ^halloo,  what  is 
ftatr  ^ 

In  a  moment,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  bright  young 
bead  with  its  shining  curls  of  flaxen  hair ;  a  rosy  face, 
with  its  large,  loving^  blue  eyes,  rose  from  amidst  the  heap 
ot  dark  clothing,  like  the  early  sun  of  morning  breaking 
through  a  dense  mass  of  purple  cloud  ;  and  the  little  tru- 
ant Lilias  flung  herself  into  her  fi^ther's  outstretched  arms. 

'Oh,  Lily!  oh,  my  child  I  what  have  you  doneP  ex- 
claimed Melville.  *Your  poor,  poor  mother!  oh,  what 
wili  she  think  has  become  of  you !  how  wretched  she 
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must  be  !  Naughty  Lily/  oomtinned  he,  coreriiig  ber  little 
head  with  kisses.    *  Naughty  Lily,  but  I  wiU  .md  you 

back  by  the  very  first  ship  we  fall  in  with !' 

But  day  aiber  day  passed,  and  many  shij^  w^re  seen, 
and  some  were  spoken  ynthf  but  Bot  one  that  was  bound 
southward,  net  one  that  was  not  bound  on  the  same  errand 

as  themselyes. 

A  comfortable  cot  was  soon  provided  for  the  captain's 
little  daughter,  and  a  thick  pea-jacket  cut  up  to  make  ber 
a  large  eoati  wlilch  tlie  ship's  tadlor'  adorned  with  buttons 
all  down  the  front,  aeaity  as  large  as  a  half-erown  piece. 
A  fur  cap  was  altered  so  as  to  fit  her,  with  lapp«its  to  cover 
her  ears,  and  a  strap  to  fasten  under  bcr  chin.  6he  was 
also  provided  with  a  pair  of  long  fat  boots,  and  a  large 
pair  of  gloves  of  fhe  eame  material  were  fitted  to  her  litile 
hands,  and  covered  her  arms  up  to  the  elbows, 

Lilias  bad  brought,  together  with  a  little  basket  con- 
taining oatcakes  and  a  bottle  of  water,  which  had  formed 
her  means  of  subsistenee  during  the  time  ^e  was  con- 
cealed in  her  father's  cabin,  a  few  articles  of  clothing 
packed  up  in  a  small  bundle,  but  as  it  became  every  day 
more  and  more  evident  that  no  opportunity  was  likely  to 
occur  of  sending  her  back  to  Scotland,  the  iaiilor's  rough 
but  skillttl  hands  speedily  ceoverted  a  portion  of  her 
ther's  linen  to  her  ufe.  And  thus,  comfortably  etiuipiicd, 
and  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  Lilias,  i'rom 
infancy  a  capital  sailor,  ran  about  the  ship,  the  pet  and 
mnrasement  of  the  erew,  but  the  subject  of  the  most  pro- 
found anxiety  to  her  good  father. 

*  Miss  Lily's  like  a  gude  fairy  among  us,'  said  one  of  the 
aeamen  to  Alan  Fairford,  .the  chief  mate.  *  We'll  hae  a 
prosperous  voyage,  I  dkuM  doubt,  wi'  sic  a  sweet  little 
birdfie  on  beaid/ 

*  I  doubt  it,'  said  Alan,  gravely.  '  Lily's  old  enough  to 
know  that  she  did  an  evil  deed  in  leaving  her  good  mo- 
ther to  sttfler  for  so  many  months  a  bdrrible  uncerteintr' 
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98  to  her         Svil  deedff  do  not  bring  prosperity  with 

them.* 

In  tlie  meantime,  Lilias  was  perfectly  happy,  and  if  she 
thought  of  her  mother  ud  Amj,  it  was  onij  to  wish  that 
thej  could  am  hovr  stnliige  was  flie  appeamee  of  Uie  icet 
how  beaotiftil  tlie  Aurora  BoreaUs  looked^  evm  now, 
though  the  sun  sunk  but  a  little  way  below  the  liorizon ; 
and  that  they  could  share  the  excitement  felt  by  everyone 
oat  boar^  whan  a  wliala  eame  to  the  sm&oe  o£  the  waller 
to  breathe. 

The  William  Wallace  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
two  large  and  valuable  fish  before  she  met  the  ice,  which 
she  encountered  about  the  middle  of  May^  in  the  form  of  a 
loose  paefc,  inteisactod  by  broad  lanes  of  water,  Arou^ 
wMdi  it  reqidved  all  MeMDefa  skill,  and  the  eombbrad 
energy  and  watchfulnesa  of  hfc  crew,  to  steer  the  ship  in 
safety,  i^yond  the  pack,  boweyer,  they  found  the  water 
dear;  and  soon  afUorwasds,  the  man  in  the  crow's-nest,  a 
sort  of  tmy  diamber,  or  screen,  fimned  of  canvas  or 
leather,  and  wood,  fixed  to  the  main-top-mast,  in  order  to 
form  a  shelter  to  a  person  on  the  look-out,  gave  notice 
that  a  huge  whale  was  blowing  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  naie  ftom  Hhe  dnp. 

Two  boats  were  manned  instantly ;  each  contained  a 
man  to  .steer,  a  harpooner,  a  line  manager,  and  three  or 
ibur  other  men  to  row,  and  was  furnished  with  harpoons, 
Imes,  laiiees,  and  other  necessary  articles. 

'Oh,  Papa,'  cried  liHas,  as  Melville  was  entering  oae 
of  the  boats,  *  let  me  go  with  you ;  oh,  pray  let  me  !* 

*  Quick,  then,  Lily,'  cried  Melville;  and  in  anotiier 
minute  Lilias  was  seated  beside  him,  and  the  two  boats 
were  rapidly  approadiing  tfie  whale. 

The  Ml,  sAer  remaining  about  two  minutes  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  sunk  underneath  it,  but  not  to  any 
great  depth,  fiir  (he  sailors  were  able  to  trace  its  course  by 
a  Idnd  of  current  which  was  visibie  to  a  considerable  dia- 
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tanee.  la  about  ten  miniites  the  mm/kir  me  to  bteathe» 
and  the  boat  was  rowed  towards  It  with  as  Hide  Doise  as 

possible,  and  reached  it  without  having  alarmed  it.  The 
harpooner  then  buried  his  weapon,  which  was  attached  to 
a  Ihie  fastened  to  the  boat,  in  the  body  of  the  whale, 
which  sunk  rapidly,  drawing  the  line  round  the  bollard  or 
post,  fixed  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  around  which 
some  turns  of  the  line  were  thrown,  with  such  rapidily, 
that  the  harpooner  was  enveloped  in  smoke.  Soon  the 
whale  rose  again,  and  the  sea  was  lashed  into  foam  by  the 
fhrions  blows  of  its  gigantic  tail.  Then  it  swam  away  for 

some  distance  under  the  water,  but  the  seamen  having 
calculated  the  spot  and  the  time  of  its  probable  reappear- 
ance^ were  ready  to  plunge  their  lances  and  harpoons  into 
its  body.  Again  it  rose,  sunk,  and  again  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, when  on  each  occasion  the  attack  was  renewed,  and 
after  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  rolled  on  its  side, 
and  expired  with  a  iearful  convulsion,  dyeing  the  sea,  and 
drenchhig  the  boats,  with  its  Uood. 

Lilias,  who  had  been  very  much  interested  and  excited 
by  the  chase  at  its  commencement,  was  so  exceedingly 
shocked  at  this  epectacle,  that  Melville  much  regretted 
having  permitted  her  to  witness  the  c^ture  of  the  whale. 
Never  afterwards  did  she  eipress  the  slightest  wish  to  be 
present  on  such  an  occasion. 

Two  days  only  elapsed  after  this  adventure,  when  a 
second  whale  was  discovered  at  some  little  distance  firom 
the  ship.  It  was  not,  however,  captured  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  disaster  which  mij^t  have  proved  &tal  to 
a  part  of  the  ship's  crew,  for  the  fish  dived  down  with 
such  rapidity,  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  harpoon  which 
the  strong  arm  of  James  Boss,  the  first  harpooner,  struck 
deeply  into  its  body,  as  to  draw  the  boat  under  water,  by 
its  strain  upon  the  line  attached  to  the  harpoon.  Six  meu 
who  were  in  the  boat  were  floating,  and  endeavouring  to 
swim  in  the  water,  which  was  intensely  cold.  Fortunately 
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the  second  boat  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  mea  wm 

picked  up,  but  were  obliged  to  be  taken  immediately  to 
the  ship,  where  great  exertions  and  much  care  were  neces- 
sary before  they  entirely  recovered  from  the  excessive 
chill  of  thoee  bitterly  eM  nortbiero  waters.  The  whale 
and  the  boat  were  both  considered  to  be  entirely  lost 
The  next  morning,  however,  the  whale  was  discovered, 
floating,  and  quite  dead.  The  water  round  it  was  much 
discoloured  by  its  blood,  and  a  black  speck  was  observable 
at  some  distance,  which  the  crews  of  die  boats  which  were 
sent  to  bring  in  the  whale,  discovered  to  be  the  boat, 
which  was  still  attached  to  the  whale,  in  whose  body  the 
harpoon  was  ibund,  by  the  length  of  the  line.  This  Mi, 
and  the  one  whose  capture  lilias  had  witnessed,  were 
both  very  valuable^  each  of  them  being  worth  about  a 

thousand  poundg. 

And  so  the  William  Wallace  passed  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  sometimes  amidst  the  ice,  sometimes  in  dear 
water,  passing  from  the  Greenland  Seas  into  Davia's  Strait, 
and  thence  into  Baffin's  Bay* 

Her  voyage  had  been  a  singularly  successful  one,  and 
she  was  now  so  nearly  Ml,  that  Melville,  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  his  officers,  and  after  having  particularly  ascer- 
tained the  opinions  of  his  chief  mate^  Alan  Fairford,  and 
of  James  Ross,  the  chief  harpooner,  both  men  of  sagacity 
and  great  experience  in  the  whale  fishery,  determined  to 
remain  one  week  longer  on  the  whaling  ground,  and  then, 
whether  snccessfal  or  not  in  filling  the  ship^  to  return 
homewards,  as  that  period  would  faring  them  beyond  the 
middle  of  July. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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THE  SOUTH-WBST  WINDS. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

Tub  breeae  of  tke  Satoardtej  efeaing  had  beocwie  a  gale^ 
strong,  Bleadjr^  and  peneverinft  fion  the  mnih  west. 
Large  greykdi  winte  doadg  w«ro  diifting  rapidly  op  from 

the  adjacent  coast,  discharging  themselves  as  they  weat 
in  heavy  driviDg  rains.  You  Bsight  have  known  by 
HiB  sound  that  it  was  a  south-west  wind*  It  bad  such 
a  dUbfont  Toke  firoB  tfait  of  the  hard»  dry,  north-easter. 
Even  wlien  no  rain  accompanies  it,  its  tone  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  distinguishes  it  at  once  to  the  ear  of  one 
who  is  wxsustomed  to  diseriminata.  The  way  in  which 
this  eomes  atKNit  it  magr  not  bo  ^ita  omj  to  doscribe, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sonnds  wbleh  result  from 
the  movements  of  air  which  is  cold  and  dry,  and  at  the 
same  time  comparatively  dense,  compact,  and  heavy,  may 
be  neoessarily  ^varae  irom  the  thinner  notes  produced 
bj  the  passing  of  a  earrent  eansiating  of  aur  which  is 
more  soft  and  moists  less  heavy,  mi  less  dense*  But  be 
the  reason  what  it  may,  we  feel  that  there  is  an  individu- 
ality aven  in  the  $inmds  of  the  separate  winds,  just  as 
there  is  in  thm  seireral  f anction%  and  in  their  other 
marked  and  obvious  characteristics.. 

Mrs,  H.  No  oat-door  amusement  fiar  us  to-day, 
Francis. 

Un&le  F»  No.  The  winds  and  clouds  will  yet  keep  us 
prisonem  for  some  bonia  at  leasts  Shall  we  finish  the 
snlject  we  were  discossmg  on  Satnrday  in  your  saasner* 

house  ? 

Mr8»  H.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  continue  your 
snlject.  To  me  it  is  very  interesting,  and  to  the  boys 
I  am  sure  it  is  thoroughly  valuable.  The  knowledge 
you  have  been  giving  them  is  in  itself  important,  and  I 
set  no  small  store  by  it ;  but  you  are  doing  more  for 
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them  than  merelj  giving  them  infiurmalion.  Your  ex* 
phmatioDB  are  teaching  them  wajB  of  thinkini^  wbich 
will  be  vsefQl  to  them  in  a  lihoiuaiid  other  matters  <^ 

every-day  life. 

Uncle  F,  I  believe  you  are  right,  Margaret.  And 
no  one  can  go  on  long  in  auch  paths  of  carefol  thought^ 
without  having  his  eharaeter  imptoved  by  it^  as  wdl  as 
bis  mind;  nnlesSy  indeed,  there  be  something  peculiar 
in  his  case  which  we  do  not  usually  meet  with.  I  wish 
our  forward  talkative  educationalists  of  the  present  dsjyt 
eould  be  made  to  understand  how  by  such  means  Afiy 
may  really  be  traimng  the  eharaeter  in  sobemesSy  and 
caution,  and  self-distrusting  circumspticLioii,  without  onoe 
preaching  humility. 

Mrs<,  True»  And  so  train  the  character  in  habits 
which  prepare  flie  ground  for  the  spintual  sower  of  re* 
ligions  principle.  Even  already  I  can  see  how  you  have 
brought  into  exercise  the  self-control  which  will  not 
rush  after  tempting  and  pleasing  conclusions ;  the  watch* 
fulness  lest  our  eagerness  to  prove  a  favourite  theory 
should  blind  us  to  facts ;  the  self-doubting  and  waiting 
for  further  evidenccj  lest  in  thinking  we  embrace  truths 
we  are  but  taking  up  with  the  creation  of  our  own  imagi- 
nation, or  fancy,  or  self-opinion. 

Uncle  And  at  the  same  time  we  train  the  character 
in  courage ;  in  the  courage  I  mean  which  is  never  afraid 
to  face  a  new  form  of  truth,  or  an  unexpected  deduction 
from  facts.  Most  people  are  so  wedded  to  old  pr^udice^ 
or  their  own  private  and  particular  ways  of  looking  at  a 
truth,  that  they  are  frightened,  and  shut  their  eyes  at 
whatever  does  not  chime  in  with  their  own  private 
edition  of  the  truth.  Now  the  real  seeker  after  truth 
believes  that  no  matter  how  startling  the  particular  idea 
may  be^  it  will  soon  come  to  nothing  if  it  be  unreal ;  and 
so  he  opens  his  eyes  wide  to  it,  examines  it  cahnly  and 
quietlyi  and  will  not  allow  it  to  grow  into  a  bug-be^. 
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Mr$.  H.  I  have  noticed  this,  too,  in  other  cases  than 
the  present.  It  all  forms  part  of  the  same  character  and 
spirit   The  character  to  which  trath  is  all,  self-opinion 

nothing.  The  spirit  bold  to  forsake  all  favourite  fancies, 
to  follow  truth,  timid  only  lest  it  mistake  the  worship  of 
its  own  private  theories  for  the  following  of  realitj* 

Unele  F.  The  spirit  of  the  true  philosopher. 

Mrs.  H.  The  spirit  of  the  Christian, 

Uncle  F.  They  are  akin.  God  and  the  works  of  God 
must  both  be  sought  in  the  same  unselfish  spirit.  The 
philosopher  most  new  love  or  defend  his  own  condn- 
sions  heeaiii9e  ihey  are  hu  own.  The  wisest  philosopher 
is  ever  making  mistakes ;  so  that  unless  he  is  alive  to 
them,  ever  owning  them,  ever  retracing  his  steps,  and 
starting  afresh,  he  Is  bat  a  £edse  light  to  othersi  a  delusion 
to  himself  a  fidlnre. 

Airs.  H.  His  motto,  then,  is  like  the  Christian's  :  'Re- 
joice not  against  me,  0  mine  enemy ;  wiien  I  fail,  I  shall 
arise.' 

Unele  F*  It  is  so.  Bat  now  let  as  go  into  the  library, 
and  send  for  Lewb  and  WiOiani.  How  different  those 
two  boys  are ! 

JFUHam*  Now  for  the  monaoonsi  Unde.  We  have 
never  come  to  a  hurricane  yet. 

Lewis,  William  is  all  for  hurricanes  and  storms. 

Uncle  F.  You  would  soon  have  too  much  of  them, 
William,  if  you  were  to  go  to  sea ;  but  what  am  I  to  talk 
abont  to-day  ? 

JFiUiam,  Why,  according  to  your  plan,  Uncle,  you 
ought  to  come  to  the  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where 
the  regular  winds  are  most  interfered  with  by  loeai  cir- 
cnmstances.  I  sat  up  late  last  night,  and  read  all  about 
lihem  in  the  Encydopcedia,  under  the  article  of  *mon* 
aoons.' 

Lewis,  I  hope  we  shall  hear  about  the  monsoons  ;  but 
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still  I  think  Uncle  Francis  has  hardly  finished  all  we 
sliaU  like  to  bear  about  the  soatb-west  winds  comiiig 
from  tbe  other  side  of  the  Equator.   Toa  know,  William, 

he  told  us  they  brought  rain  as  well  as  dust,  only  there 
was  not  time  enough  to  explain  it,  as  it  was  growing  late. 

WUHam*  Ob,  but  we  can  believe  it  all,  aa  Uncle 
fVancis  says  so ;  and  then  we  can  go  on  to  tbe  monsoons. 

Mrs.  H.  I  give  my  voice  for  another  talk  abont  tbe 
south-west  wind.  We  have  been  hearing  so  much  about 
him,  that  he  is  becoming  quite  an  old  friend  now,  and  I 
aboold  like  to  perfect  omr  acquaintance  before  we  leave 
him.  Besides  which,  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  one  single 
thread  of  the  arguments  for  the  theory  which  your  uncle 
is  explaining. 

UtwU  I  bow  to  tbe  will  of  the  miyority,  with  which 
fortunately  in  this  case  I  am  able  to  agree^  for  in  my 
opinion  the  soutb-west  wind  is  more  interesting  than  all 

the  monsoons,  whether  of  the  Indian,  or  any  other  ocean. 
To  begin  then,  I  must  ask  for  the  terrestrial  globe.  Can 
you  telly  William,  in  which  bemispbere  there  is  tbe  moat 
land,  and  in  which  there  is  most  water  ? 

trUliam.  O  yes,  easily  ;  the  ditFerence  is  so  erreat. 
The  Northern  Hemisphere  seeras  almost  ail  land,  and  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  almost  all  water.* 

Unde  At  any  rate  there  is  vastly  less  water  in 
tbe  Northern  Hemispbere  than  there  is  in  the  Southern. 

fFilliam.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  rain  and  the  ' 
south-west  wind  ? 

Uncle  F.  Perbi^  I  shall  be  some  time  in  making  my. 
way  towards  a  full  answer  to  tbe  question.   In  the  mean- 
time let  me  ask  you  how  you  suppose  a  wind  becomes 

*  The  exact  &cts  are  as  follows : 

Land  in  Northern  Hemisphere  38,  000  000  scjuarc  miles. 

 Southern   13,  500  000  

Ocean  in  Northern  60,  500  000  

 Southern  85, 000  000.  
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rainy  at  «U  ?  Some  winds  are  reinj,  other-  wmde  we 
dry.  How  do  yon  aeoMmt  for  Ae  diffaarence  ? 

JFlUiam.  Why,  when  winds  bring  clouds  they  are 
ndny,  aad  wben  tfaej  do  not  bring  cloade  tihey  ara  4rfm 
Thet  38  the  reaBon  of  the  diffiBrence. 

Lewis.  I  wonder  what  a  cloud  really  iSm    I  often 
wateh  the  clouds. 

Uheie  F.  Bat,  WiUian,  what  is  ihe  reason  why  nome 
winds  bring  clouds,  and  others  do  not  ?   Aad,  as  Uewas  ' 
says,  what  do  you  suppose  a  cloud  is  ? 

Mrs*      Driven  into  a  eornert  ebf  William  ?    WeUL  I  I 
eamiot  help  yon,  for  if  I  were  to  say  enytbtng,  J  shoold 
only  be  driven  into  a  comer  too,  and  Uncle  Franois  | 
would  keep  me  there  just  as  long  as  it  would  suit  biau 
^  Ciome,  FraneiSi  yon  must  lielp  WiUiain  out  pf  the 
culty. 

Uncle  F*  Let  ns  clearly  see  the  points  of  whkik  Ihe 
difficulty  moeiatiB,  and  wa  shall  soon  make  it  eleer  and 

easy.  First  of  idl,  William  does  not  know  what  a  dond 
is;  then  he  cannot  tell  where  the  winds  £nd  the  doudi^ 
or  why  it  is  only  same  winds  whieh  find  doods  lo  bmg  nsb 
while  others  find  eomparaii?dy  few  or  none.  Ihesears 
the  points,  are  they  not  ? 

WWiam,  Yes,  I  think  so.  > 
Mm.  H.  Yon  began,  I  think,  by  indndiog  all  adier 

one  question — how  does  a  wind  become  rainy  ? 

Uncle  F.  Very  well,  1  will  Uk£  up  the  matter  there. 
It  is  plain  a  wind  cannot  he  ramy  unless  thnair,  of  which 
the  wind  is  ompoaed,  contains  rdn ;  that  is,  water,  for 
rain  is  water.  Now  air,  even  when  moderately  cool,  caa 
hold  n  censidcndble  qnantity  of  water  fpkhaul  ieUii^  M 
fall.  When  it  is  fsarm  the  air  can  hold  terp  mueh  mats : 
and  not  only  can  air  thus  hold  water  without  lettijig  U  ' 
faU,  but  even  without  showing  ii.  When  aur  is  very  hoi 
it  can  hold  a  nsiy  iatrge  amount  of  water  mtkomi  esm 
shsssmg  iiat4sU.   When  very  cold,  it  can  itcaccdy  hcU 
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any  water  at  all.   Thus,  theo,  soppoBe  we  bave  toms 

very  warm  air  very  full  of  water,  without  even  showing 
any  of  it ;  let  it  be  cooled  a  little  ;  then,  first  of  all,  some 
of  the  water  in  the  air  will  beeome  tisSUe^  f.  e.  the  air 
will  be  aUe  to  hold  all  the  water  in  it  mihoui  $kanh 
ing  ity  and  we  shall  see  the  cloud.  Next,  let  it  become 
cooler  still,  'then  still  raoro  of  the  water  will  become 
visible  ;  we  shall  bave  more  cloudi  and  also  if  the  air  is 
cooled  far  enongh^  it  wiU  no  Umg&r  he  ubie  to  bold  the 
water  mihoui  letting  some  of  it  Jbtt^  and  w<e  ahall  then 
have  rain.  So  the  queiitioa  become^  where  doe*  the 
air  find  the  water  ? 

Lewie,  May  I  ask  another  qneetion  first  i  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  yoa  mean  when  you  say  that  the 
air  holde  water.  A  bucket  holie  water,  but  the  air  is 
not  like  a  bucket. 

William,  No;  it  must  be  in  a  different  way  to  that* 
And  we  always  eee  the  water  in  a  buoket 

Uncle  F,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  tdl  you  of  any- 
thing which  holds  water  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  air 
does.  Certainly  air  does  not  hold  water  in  the  same  way 
in  which  a  bucket,  or  such  like  vessely  holds  it.  But  I 
can  describe  the  £ust8  in  some  meesnrei  if  you  wiU  tiy  to 
attend.  When  dry  air  passes  over  the  sur&oe  of  water, 
or  over  anything  which  is  wet,  then  in  some  way  or  other 
the  water  is  sucked  up  by  the  air.  If  the  air  is  coolish^ 
then  the  water  which  it  snefca  up  appears  TisiUy,  as 
▼aponr,  or  fog,  or  mist»  or  dond,  for  these  are  all  diffisr^ 
ent  names  for  one  thing,  namely,  water  held  visibly  in 
the  air.  If  the  air  be  warm  enough,  then  you  will  not 
be  able  to  see  the  water  which  it  has  sucked  uf^  but  it 
holds  it  all  the  same* 

Mre.  J71  So  that  for  a  dry  wind  to  blow  upon  the  sur- 
face of  water,  is  like  putting  a  dry  spoi^e  upoa  a  wet 
plate.   It  sucks  up  the  water  of  itself. 

Uncle  P.  That  is  perhaps  the  best  aliustniUon  wiiich 
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you  could  have  found.    And  then  cooling  the  air  is  like 
squeezing  the  sponge.   Now  for  the  old  question,  where 
does  the  air  get  the  water  of  which  the  rains  are  made  ? 
Lewis.  Is  it  out  of  the  sea  ? 

WUUam.  I  was  thinking  of  that  some  time  ago^  bat  I 
did  not  like  to  say  it,  for  then  would  it  not  rain  salt  water 

instead  of  fresh  ?  And  thexi^  what  would  mamma  do  for 
our  tea  ? 

UneleF.  Lewis  is  rights  nevertheless;  for  when  the 

air  sucks  up  the  water  from  the  ocean,  it  sucks  up  the 
pure  water  only,  and  leaves  the  salt  behind. 

WUliam.  Just  as  if  I  fill  a  saucer  with  muddy  water 
and  let  it  dry ;  the  water  dries  up,  and  leayes  the  mod 
behind  as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucer. 

Uncle  F.  Yes ;  and  what  is  the  drying  up^  as  you  call 
ity  of  the  water  in  your  saueer  but  another  example  of 
what  I  say,  that  air  is  always  sucking  up  water  wherever 
it  can  find  it,  if  only  it  is  warm  and  dry  enough.  Too 
would  not  find  your  saoeer  dried  up  so  soon  in  winter, 
when  the  air  is  eold^  or  in  damp  weather^  when  the  air 
is  already  as  full  of  water  as  it  can  hold. 

Lewis.  But,  Uncle,  in  that  case  would  not  the  sea  be 
dried  up  at  last»  or  at  least  beeome  continually  moie 
more  salt^  as  the  water  is  sucked  up  by  the  air,  and  the 
salt  left  behind  ? 

Unele  F.  No  $  for  all  the  water  which  is  sucked  up 
comes  down  again  somewhere  or  other  in  the  shape  cf 
rain.  If  it  rains  over  the  sea,  then,  of  course,  the  water 
returns  to  the  sea  at  once.  If  the  rain  falls  upon  tbe 
land,  then  it  goes  to  make  up  the  rivers,  and  so  reaches 
the  sea  again  in  that  way.  Thus  there  is  always  the 
same  quantity  of  water  in  the  sea  after  alL 

Lems.  And  the  sea  is  always  equally  salt  ? 

UneU  F.  Ah,  there  you  have  hit  upon  a  curious  ftet 
You  see,  of  course,  that  most  water  will  be  sucked  up  out 
of  the  sea  where  the  air  is  hottest,  and  least  where  tbe  air 
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is  coolest  $  the  consequence  is,  that  in  the  hot  tropical 

climates,  where  more  water  is  sucked  up  from  the  ocean 
than  comes  down  again  in  rain»  the  water  is  very  sai^ 
indeed ;  in  the  northern  dimates,  where  more  fresh  water 

fidls  into  the  sea,  by  way  of  rain  and  rivers,  than  is 
evaporated  out  of  it  by  the  air,  the  water  is  much  less 
salt.  Our  northern  seas  are  nothing  like  so  salt  as  those 
about  the  equator. 

Mrs,  H,  What  we  have  come  to,  then,  thus  far,  is 
this,  that  rain  consists  of  water  which  the  air  has  sacked 
xxfj  that  is,  evaporatedi  or  dried  np^  out  of  some  sea  or 
ocean? 

Uncle  F,  Yes ;  and  as  the  air  is  always  in  motion, 
you  might  have  said  that  rain  consists  of  water  which 
the  mnds  have  gathered  from  the  oceans  as  they  blew 
over  them.  In  the  regions  where  the  air,  or  wind,  is 
Tery  warm,  the  winds  are  continually  taking  up  large 
quantities  of  water ;  loaded  with  thfs  water  they  go  for- 
\vard  on  their  tracks,  and  come  into  cooler  regions  ;  then 
the  winds  themselves  grow  cooler  than  they  were;  they 
can  no  longer  contiun  all  the  water  which  they  carry,  it 
becomes  visible  as  cloudy  it  falls  down  as  rain. 

U^illiam,  Again  I  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our 
south-west  wind  ? 

Unele  Tell  me^  William,  once  more,  what  are  the 
two  chief  winds  which  prevail  in  our  latitudes  ?' 

Wtlliam,  The  north-east  and  south-west  winds. 

Unele  And  which  of  these  winds  usually  brings 
the  rain  ? 

WUImm.  The  south-west  wind  I  know  you  mean  ;  but 
I  do  not  see  why  the  north-east  wind  should  not  be  rainy 

too,  upon  the  plan  you  have  been  explaining  to  us. 
Uncle  F.  How  so  ? 

William.  The  north-east  wind  must  have  passed  over 
the  German  or  the  Northern  Ocean,  at  least,  before  it 

reaches  us.  And  why  should  it  not  bring  the  rain  froiu 
thence? 
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TJncle  F*  True,  it  passes  over  soaie  amount  of  ocean 
in  this  maimer.  But  consider ;  it  will  not  have  passed 
oTor  any  ^eiy  eztensiTe  mirfaoe  of  water;  aiid»  therefore^ 
will  not  liaTe  had  time  to  take  op  very  much  moisture. 

And  then  again,  a  wind,  however  moist  it  may  be,  musJt 
in  general  be  cooled  ])efQre  it  can  let  its  moisture  fail  as 
rain.  Henoe  it  will  foUow,  first  of  all,  that  our  north-east 
wind  can  never  have  much  moisture  in  it ;  and  next) 
that  even  if  it  had,  it  could  hardly  be  a  rainy  wind,  since 
the  wind  itself  is  cooler  than  our  usual  temperature,  and 
ao  becomes  the  warmer  for  coming  liarei  not  cooler. 
For  a  wind  to  be  ramy^  it  should,  as  a  rule,  come  from  a 
narmer  io  a  cooler  cHmate,  whereas  tbiB  wind  eame 
from  a  cooler  to  a  warmer  region. 

William.  Alter  what  you  have  &aid,  I  can  understand 
how  it  is  that  this  will  be  the  case ;  so  that  on  the  wholej, 
it  will  be  the  soath-west  wind  that  fariqgs  ns  our  rains. 

Uneh  P.  Yes  $  and  whenever  rain  is  fidlmg,  in  what- 
ever direction  the  wind  may  be  blowing  at  the  moment, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
ckttds  from  which  the  rain  oomes  are  composed  of  water 
which  has  been  sucked  up^  and  carried  hither  by  the 
south-west  return  winds.  These  are  tlie  great  water- 
carrying  winds. 

Jidr9*  £[•  So  that  now  we  have  to  consider  where  the 
sooth-west  winds  have  found  the  water  which  they  carry. 

Unele  F.  In  doing  this  we  have  to  observe  the  amount 
of  the  rain  which  we  find  them  bring,  and  then  compare 
it  with  what  we  know  of  their  paths.  If  a  wind  brings 
much  raiuj  you  know  for  certain  that  it  must  some  time 
or  other  have  crossed  over  a  great  surface  of  ocean. 
Now  in  the  case  of  the  south-west  return  winds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
I  you  that  they  bring  with  them  more  water,  or  rain,  than 
can  be  acoounted  for,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  have 
oome  from  the  further  side  of  the  equator.  But  there 
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sre  fievenl  diflfisrent  eoBsideraiiotis  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
eomt. 

Mrs,  H,  You  are  intending,  I  suppose,  to  show  us 
that  the  rains  which  the  south-west  winds  bring  into  the 
narthem  Iieinispherey  nrast^  in  part  al  least,  have  been 
taken  up  in  the  southern,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sea- 
dost  was  taken  up  in  Sooth  America  ? 

Uncle F.  Yes;  the  reaaona  are  veiy  satiifactorj,  if 
yon  win  attend  to  tbem  in  detaiL  And  first  of  aU^  re« 
member  for  a  moment  the  fact  which  William  remarked 
upon  the  teiTestriai  globe  a  little  time  ago. 

Lem$.  Yon  mean  that  there  is  so  much  more  water  in 
the  southern,  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ?  What 
has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 

Unele  It  would  not  have  so  much  to  do  with  \%  if 
it  were  not  for  the  enriona  fact,  that  while  there  is  most 
sea  in  the  southern^  there  is  moal  rain  in  the  norlliern 
hemisphere. 

Mrs*      Do  yvm  ineMi  to  say  that  it  raina  more  here, 

on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  than  it  does  on  the  south 
side  of  it  ? 

Uhele  F.  Yes,  I  da  Here  we  have  lean  seoy  so  that 
ear  winds  have  kaai  opporHnmiy  of  sacking  up  water  to 

make  rafn  of,  and  yet  we  have  the  most  rain.  And  what 
is  the  most  curious  and  interesting  is  this,  that  we  have 
about  iialf  *  aa  moefa  rain  again  here  as  they  have  in  the 
same  zone  south  of  the  equator,  and  that  there  is  ju^t 
half  as  much  sea  again  there  as  we  have  here. 

WiUiam.  How  can  anyone  know  this  about  the  rain  ? 

Vnek  F.  Of  cmme,  at  best,  it  can  only  be  what  men 
of  science  call  an  'approximation/  (i,  e,  a  tolerablj  fair 
approach)  to  accuracy*  But  observationa  have  been  con^ 
tinualfy  taken  now  for  a  very  large  number  of  years  in 

.  •  Xhe  aonnsi  a¥eiage  amoant  of  rain  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone  is  thii^-aeven  laches,  while  it  is  only  tweaQr-sia  ladies  in  the 
SmA  Temperate  Z<me. 
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a  great  nmnber  of  difi^rent  places,  and  this,  so  far  as  we 
have  yet  i^one,  is  the  general  result. 

Mrs.  JtJ,  And  how  do  these  facts  serve  the  purpose 
yon  have  in  view  ? 

UneleF.  In  this  way.   We  see  that  there  is  very 

much  more  ocean  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  there 
is  in  the  northern.  The  trade-winds,  therefore,  as  they 
cross  the  sonthern  hemisphere  have  so  mnch  the  greater 
opportunity  of  sucking  up  mdstare  before  they  reach  the 
equator,  than  the  northern  trade-winds  have.  The  two 
trade-winds,  therefore^  the  north-east  and  the  south-east, 
reach  the  equator  diflferentiy  laden^  we  may  suppose^  with 
moisture* 

LewlM.  The  sooth-east  wind  much  more  full  of  water 

than  the  north-east  wind  ? 

Uncle  F,  Yes.  It  is  quite  reasonable  and  natural  to 
suppose  so ;  and  as  all  the  water  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  winds  must  come  down,  the  rains  from  these  southern 
trade^winds  will  naturally  be  much  more  in  the  course 
of  a  year  than  those  from  the  north-eat^t  trades.  Now 
where  do  the  heavier  rains  fall,  in  the  southern  or  the 
northern  hemisphere? 

WiOkm.  In  the  aorliheni,  you  have  just  told  us. 

Uncle  F.  But  the  sonthern  winds  took  up  most  water. 
What,  then,  do  we  conclude  ? 

Airs,  H.  That  the  wind  which  took  up  the  water  in 
the  south,  and  the  wind  which  rains  it  down  again  in  the 
north,  are  really  the  same  wind.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Uncle  F.  I  do  not  see  how  to  avoid  this  conclusion  ; 
and  in  this  way  you  see  we  again  come  to  the  old  idea  of 
the  trade-winds  crossing  each  other  at  the  equator.  The 
south-east  trade  winds  rise  up  with  their  larger  quantity 
of  water,  they  crossrover  the  back  of  the  northern  trade 
winds,  they  come  down  again  in  our  Temperate  Zone, 
and  give  us  our  larger  amount  of  rain.  The  northern 
trade  wind  with  its  maUer  amount  of  moisturei  does 
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the  same  hy  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  gives  it  its 
smaller  amount  of  rain. 

WilUam,  So  the  canny  north  cheats  the  south  out  of 
its  rains.   Is  that  fair  ? 

Uncle  F,  Which  wants  the  rain  most,  William  ? 
William.  How  should  I  know  ?   I  suppose  they  both 
want  it  alike. 

Vheb     I  m  not  sore  of  that.  What  do  you  sup* 

pose  the  rain  is  wanted  for  ? 

Mrs.  H,  The  farmers  and  gardeners  will  answer  that 
question.  What  should  we  do  for  our  v^etables,  and 
com,  and  fruits  ?  And  what  would  the  catde  do  for 
their  pasturage,  were  it  not  for  the  rains  ? 

Uncle  F,  And  com,  and  fruits,  and  pasture,  are  to  be 
found  ashore,  not  at  sea.  So  that  it  is  on  land  that  most 
rain  is  wanted.  Now  which  hemisphere  has  most  land  ? 

Lewis.  The  one  where  there  is  least  amount  of  ocean, 

I  should  think. 

Uncle  F,  That  is  the  northern  hemisphere.  So  the 
northern,  which  has  most  use  for  rain,  receives  most. 
The  aonthem  hemisphere^  which  has  less  land,  has  less 
use  for  rain,  and  receives  less. 

Mrs,  H,  So  we  might  say,  that  each  of  the  trade 
winds  takes  up  rain  for  the  opposite  hemisphere;  that 
the  southern  trade  wind  crosses  most  sea,  takes  up  mast 
ramf  and  brings  it  over  to  us  who  want  rain  the  most ; 
and  the  northern  trade  wind  crosses  least  sea,  takes  up 
least  rain,  and  carries  it  over  to  regions  which  want  it 
least. 

Uncle  F.  And  here  again  yon  have  a  new  way  of  dis* 
tinguishing  between  the  characters  of  the  trade  winds, 

and  the  return  winds.  The  trade  winds  are  composed  of 
air  coming  from  the  cool  polar  regions ;  and,  thereibre, 
are  composed  of  air  which  cannot  hold  much  water,  and 
so  is  eby.  As  they  approach  the  equator,  they  grow 
warmer^  their  power  of  holding  water  is  increased  at 
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wery  itep^  and  ao  they  go  on  oQntinnallj  suddag  up 
more  and  more  water  from  the  oceans  wkieh  thej  orat. 

In  this  way  the  trade  winds  of  the  tropics  are  both  of 
them  Tcater-gatherin^  winds ;  the  southern  more  so  than 
the  northern^  because  it  erosaes  more  ocean-.    Then,  when 
each  trade  wind  has  risen  up,  and  crossed  over  the  back 
of  its  opposite  fellow,  it  comes  down  again  as  a  return 
wind^  and  joorneiying  oontmnaUy  towards  cooler  regions, 
it  is  continually  compelled  to  let  fall  more  and  more  of 
the  water  which  it  carries,  so  that  the  return  winds  of 
the  Temperate  Zones  are  always  fDater-distriimtm^ 
winds.   When  at  last  they  have  actually  reached  the 
poles,  they  are  cooled  down  to  the  uttermost,  and  so  arc 
also  drained  of  their  mokiure  to  the  uttermost^  and  then 
jJiey  turn  round  again,  as  we  haye  8ee%  to  enter  once 
more  as  dry  cold  winds  into  those  currents  which  go  to 
supply  the  trade  winds.    Then  in  their  course  they  again 
grow  warmi  again  suck  up  more  and  more  moistare  in 
their  path,  until  i^ain  they  bring  It  back  in  their  return 
to  water  the  Temperate  Zones  which  need  it,  and  on 
round  and  round  for  ever.    The  trade  winds  draw  the 
mUeTj  then,  as  return  winds,  they  disirillmie  iU 
Lewis,  How  very  beautiful ! 

Uncle  F.  And  tow,  too,  you  see  how  the  greats 
quantity  of  rain  in  our  hemisphere^  together  with  tizs 
greater  quanti^  of  oeean  in  the  other,  gi^es  ns  an  ad» 
ditional  reason  for  believing  that  our  theory  of  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  winds  is  the  true  one,  seeing  that  almost  all 
our  rains  come  from  the  south-west 

Ifrs,  H,  Yes  ;  a  broad,  large  view,  and  one  which  ws 
can  never  forget.  But,  Francis,  may  not  this  be  one  of 
those  sednoing  views  of  tilings  whose  vevy  largeoeBi 
carries  away  our  imagination,  and  overcomes  the  sodtf 
judgment  ?  May  it  not  require  to  be  tested  and  prot^ed 
by  some  of  those  smaller  examples  of  actual  facts^  which 
eome  more  within  our  own  observation  ? 
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Unde  F.  I  know  what  yoa  mean.   Ton  want  to  know 

if  there  is  any  actual  example  of  the  working  of  this  theory 
on  a  smaller  scale,  where  there  can  be  no  risk  of  mistake. 

Mrs.£[.  YeB',  I  want  something  more  within  mj 
range  of  noderstanding. 

Uncle  F.  Always  cautious,  my  dear  Margaret.  You 
should  have  been  a  Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared for  you.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  learn  ^om  our 
own  rvny  winds.  Thejr  are  of  oonrae  the  aonth-weet 

Lewk.  I  hare  been  looking  at  tiie  map,  my  dear 
Uncle,  and  I  see  that  our  south-western  winds,  those  I 
mean  wiiich  bring  the  rains  to  the  English  coasts*  will 
binre  had  to  crosa  over  a  great  »tent  of  ooean,  dnee  they 
came  down  again  to  the  earth  as  return  winds.  From 
latitude  30*  Lo  us  iu  latitude  they  have  been  crossing 
the  ocean.  Why  may  they  not  have  drawn  up  their 
meistore  thence^  t.  e.  from  the  Atlantici  instead  of  bring- 
ing it  from  the  other  side  of  the  equator  ? 

Dncie  F»  For  anything  that  we  can  see  in  them  it 
may  have  been  so.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  our 
£nglish  and  European  rains  which  serves  to  tell  us  that 
the  winds  which  bring  them  come  £rom  beyond  th§ 
eqoalor.  But  there  are  other  8outh*weBtem  rains  in  the 
world  which  serve  better  to  tell  us  where  the  winds 
which  bring  them  come  from.  Liet  us  go  to  North 
America.  There  I  think  I  can  make  you  see  that  the 
rmns  will  tell  the  path  of  the  winds  on  thai  side  of  the 
Atlantic^  as  plainly  as  the  red  dual  does  on  our$. 

Mrs.  H,  Yes,  that  sea  dust.  That  was  a  fact  vv  liich, 
in  all  its  points,  would,  I  should  thinks  satisfy  the  most 
scrupuloQS  inquirer. 

(Tnele  F.  It  may  weD  do  so.  But  the  circumstance  of 
the  North  American  westerly  rains  are  quite  as  conclu- 
sive. I  have  kept  my  strongest  battery  to  the  last.  It 
is  my  faTQurite  argument 

Mr$,  H.  Let  us  all  Uaten  then. 

VOL.  IG.  28  PART  91. 
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Uncle  F.  You  all  know,  or  have  read,  of  the  vast 
North  American  rivers  of  the  Miflsissippi  aad  the  Mu» 
aauri.   What  gigantic  rivers  they  are  I  beyond  anything 

which  we  in  the  old  world  have  seen,  or  can  easily  im- 
agine. i!^ow  these  rivers  consist  almost  exclu^vely  of 
water  which  is  let  fall  as  rain  from  the  south-west  retnm 
wind.  It  is  no  trifling  amount  of  water  we  are  talkiai^ 
of.  The  Mississippi  is  a  river  4,400  miles  in  length ;  it 
receives  all  the  waters  which  drain  away  from  the  hiBs 
and  slopes  qi  a  region  twenty-seven  times  as  large  as 
England;  and  when  in  spring  it  overflows  its  banks,  it 
spreads  out  right  and  left  for  miles,  making  a  vast  maddj 
sea  over  a  conntry  as  large  as  Wales  and  Soothnd  pat 
together. 

William,  What  a  river ! 

Uncle  F.  And  '  the  first  thing  for  you  to  notice  i%  that 

nil  the  water  is  brought  by  this  south-west  return  wind 
alone,  and  then  we  will  consider  where  the  wind  has  been 
that  it  should  gather  all  this  water.  Now  a  few  yean 
ago,  circular  letters  were  sent  from  the  American  Nationat 
Observatory  at  Washington  to  the  farmers  and  planters 
through  all  this  huge  Mississippi  valley,  to  inquire  if  say 
other  winds  besides  the  south-western  wind  brought  them 
my  rain.    The  answers  left  the  fact  as  we  have  stated  it 
beyond  a  doubt,  so  that  we  have  here  a  clear,  well* 
marked  particular  case  which  we  can  discuss.  Whei^ 
then,  did  the  south-western  wind  suck  up  these  par^ 
ticuiar  waters  which  it  rains  down  in  this  rqpon  ?  It 
can  only  have  obtained  them  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
it  must  have  sucked  them  up  be/ore  it  went  up  with  the 
great  ascending  currents  near  the  equator ;  or,  «^ 
theut  it  must  have  sucked  them  up  since  it  has  come 
down  to  the  earth  again.   Now  these  winds,  as  yon 
know,  come  down  again  to  the  earth  about  north  latitu(fc 
30%  or  little  further  to  the  northward,  so  that  until  they 
have  travelled  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward 
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of  30*  they  have  iiad  no  opportunity  of  taking  up  water 
at  all  since  crossing  the  equator,  for  they  have  been  high 
in  air,  and  not  passing  oyer  the  surface  of  either  earth  or 
ocean.  Now  look  at  your  map  again.  Ton  will  see  that 
the  region  in  which  the  rains  fall  which  feed  the  Missia- 
sippi  and  Missourii  is  so  little  to  the  northward  of  30% 
that  the  soath-west  return  wind  has  had  no  space  for 
water-gathering  since  it  descended  from  the  npper  air, 
and  ceased  to  be  an  upper  current.  Here,  in  England 
and  in  Europe,  we  are  so  much  further  nortli,  that  our 
return  westerly  winds  have  had  a  vast  area  of  ocean  to 
cross  before  they  reach  us,  since  they  descended.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  say  for  eeriam  hot  what  they  have 
gatliered  their  waters  since  they  came  into  our  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  not  so  with  the  North  American  winds. 
They  have  had  no  sea  to  cross.  They  must  have  come 
down  upon  the  America  coasts  already  laden  with  what- 
ever rain  they  shed,  so  that  whatever  rain  they  bring, 
*  they  must  have  carried  with  them  over  the  back  of  the 
north-eastern  trade  winds,  and  must,  therefore,  have  taken 
it  up  with  them  when  they  ascended  in  this  region  of  the 
equator. 

Mrs.  II.  Very  good.  But  still  why  may  it  not  be  the 
north-eastern  trade  wind  which  is  turned  back,  which 
brings  down  the  rains,  instead  of  being  the  southern 
trade  wind  which  has  crossed  the  equator  ?  It  ne^  not 
be  the  wind  from  the  other  hemisphere,  need  it  ? 

Uncle  F.  Consider  the  amount  of  rain  deposited,  and 
then  consider  what  opportunity  the  portion  of  the  north- 
eastern trade  wind,  which  would  be  turned  back  in.thia 
particular  region,  (if  it  did  turn  back)  has  had  of  sucking 
up  moisture.  First,  as  to  the  amount  which  is  deposited. 
Not  only  is  it  suiticient  to  supply  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  as  I  have  described,  but  it  probably  pours 
an  even  greater  mass  of  waters  upon  the  western  coasts 
of  North  America,  in  California,  and  on  the  western 
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dope  of  tbe  Bocky  MountaiiM.  Next,  as  to  the  track  of 
the  aorih-easteily  wiadB*  Thoae  whiok  wonU  be  die 

winds  to  turn  back  over  this  district,  would  be  the  winds 
which,  as  north-easterly  currents,  had  crossed  the  eastern, 
w  drie9$  Aib  of  the  Nocrth  Ameriean  oontaneiit^  and  abo 
whatever  land  ia  interposed  between  llie  tropic  acnd  the 
equator ;  that  is,  they  would  be  winds  which,  although 
water-gatboring  wind^  have  to  cross  mare  land  than  u 
tttmal  with  trade  winds^  and  so  will  gather  les»  renn  than 

usual,  mstead  of  more.    Once  suppoiie  that  tlie  American 
western  wind  is  really  the  prolongation  of  the  south- 
eastern trade  wind,  and  idl  is  explained*   Tha*  wind  has 
hardly  touched  land  from  the  mom^  when  it  set  out  on 
its  career  from  the  southern  pole,  until  it  strikes  the  Caif- 
fbmian  moontains.  It  has  been  ever  traveraiiig  ocean, 
em*  gathering  water,  and  so  is  laden  with  rain  to  lbs 
highest  degree  possible  with  any  wind  which  blows ; 
while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  nortii-easteri/ 
trade-wind  of  that  legion*  Thus  you  see  the  rams  are 

made  to  indicate  the  path  of  the  wind  ;  and  as  the  ssa 
duet  on  the  European  side,  so  the  Californian  rains,  and 
Mississippi  waters  on  the  American  side,  serve  to  show 
that  the  trade  winds  do  ma^  tum  hack  agun  into  their 
own,  but  cross  over  into  the  other  hemisphere. 

Mrs.  H.  Yon  certainly  seem  to  have  very  stioag 
|irobabilit3s  if  not  absolute  certainty,  on  your  side. 

U?icle  F.  You  might  have  said,  several  very  stronf 
probabUUies,    It  is  the  zmion^  the  concurrent  Ujstimony 
of  many  probaMlitiss^  combmed  with  the  4d>eenee  of  ep^ 
posite  probabilities,  which  emstitntes  the  str^gth  of  ear 
case*    Thus  does  probability  rise  irom  a  mere  slender 
chanee,  towards  a  practical  certainty.  I  do  not  say  aa 
abeobae  oerlain^ ;  I  say  a  practieal  certaiirty,  by  wUek 
I  mean  certainty  enough  for  our  direction  ;  certainfy 
m^cimt  to  justii'y  a  cautious  man  in  deciding  his  course 
of  oocion.   Thue  'probabiUty  is  the  very  guide  of  lifei' 
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where  foot  cannot  be  had|  or  where  auihoriiy  has  not 

spoken. 

Lervh.  Thank  yuu,  Uncle. 

William.  And  the  monaooosi  you  will  come  to  them 
soon* 

Vnele.  F,  Yes,  next  time.    I  have  now  finished  as 

much  as  I  can  make  you  clearly  understand  about  the 
general  rules  of  the  regular  circuits  of  the  winds ;  about 
those  winds  which  we  call  the  *  constant  winds,'  meaning 
thereby  the  winds  which  are  always^  or  eomianUy  blow* 
ing.  We  will  next  go  on  with  those  winds  which  are 
not  constant,  but  which,  owing  to  peculiar  local  circum- 
Btancesy  blow  pari  of  the  year  we  way,  and  part  of  the 
year  the  other  way,  and  which  are  therefore  caUed  ' 
ocUeai  mnde*  or  *nfon80&ns*  But  I  will  explain  both 
the  name  and  the  tkin^^  next  time. 

Mrs,  H,  And  until  next  timei  let  us  think  too  of  the 
example  which  these  winds  and  rains  set  us.  The  south- 
ern hemisphere  does  not  keep  to  itself  the  rains  which  it 
does  not  require,  but  sends  them  over  by  the  carrier 
winds  to  the  northern  lands,  which  would  be  parched  and 
fruitless  if  they  depended  upon  their  own  northern  winds 
for  rain.  There  is  no  grudging  in  nature^  no  talking  of 
^mine*  and  ^myoim^  but  all  is  held  in  trust  for  those 
whose  need  is  greatest. 

*Ih  Qod's  great  mdreise 
KoQght  lives  fi»r  self.  All,  aU,  from  crown  to  fi>otstool; 
The  Lamb  before  the  world's  foimdatum  slain; 
The  angels,  ministerB  to  God's  dect| 
The  son,  who  only  shines  to  light  a  world ; 
The  donds,  whose  gloty  Is  to  die  in  showen  | 
The  fleetfaig  streams,  who  in  thdr  ocean  graven 
Flee  the  decay  of  stagnant  self-content, 

All  spend  themselves  for  others.* 

This  is  the  testimony  of  nature,  and  her  silent  reproof 
toman. 

(To  is  eomtesi^ 
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NOTES  ON  INSECTS. 

CHAPT£B  XIL 

*  To-day  I  saw  the  dnigoii*fly» 

Come  from  the  walls  where  he  did  lie ; 
An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk  ;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clew  plates  ul  hapj)hire  mail, 
He  dried  his  wings,  like  gauze  he  p^ew, 
Through  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
•        A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew/ 

AxoHQST  the  Tarioas  singular  water-grubs  which  the 

collector's  net  brings  from  the  depths  of  a  pool,  is  some- 
times found  one  of  a  greenish  grey  colour^  which  on  being 
pat  into  an  aquarium,  begins  to  swim  rapidly,  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  pttmping  apparatus  within  its  body,  using  its 
six  feet  very  little.  Any  loose  leaves  of  duckweed  that 
there  may  be  will  float  towards  its  tail,  as  it  sucks  in  the 
water,  and  then  all  move  in  the  contrary  direction  again 
as  the  stream  is  expelled.  It  uses  precisely  the  same 
means  of  locomotion  as  among  fishes  does  the  scallop. 
Presently,  if  there  be  a  tadpole  in  the  aquarium,  the  grub 
will  be  seen  advancing  upon  it,  extending  a  great  pair  of 
jaw8»  which  have  been  hitherto  folded  oveir  its  face  like  a 
mask,  and  are  armed  with  sharp  teeth ;  if  those  teeth  once 
seize  the  tadpole,  lie  is  very  unlikely  to  escape  ;  fate  has 
destined  him  as  a  prey  to  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fiy. 
For  this  ugly  grub  will  one  day  be  a  dragon-fly  i  it  will 
creep  out  of  the  water,  where  it  has  passed  its  larva  and 
pupa  state,  in  both  voracious  and  active,  stick  the  little 
sharp  claws  on  its  feet  into  a  rush  or  the  stem  of  some 
water  plant  and  remain  motionless,  till  suddenly  its  dull 
eyes  become  brilliant ;  a  dit  appears  down  the  middle  of 
its  back,  a  head  is  protruded  from  the  slit,  the  body  and 
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wings  of  a  *  beautiful  damsel-fly '  appear,  lodiLiiig  soft  and 
shapeless,  but  soon  the  wings  assume  their  strong,  stiff 

net-work  appearance,  like  the  colours  of  the  body  grow'' 
bright,   and  it  flies  away.    If  it  be  the  species  called 
Calypteryx  Vvrgo^  it  wiU  not  fly  far,  for  that  lovely  in- 
sect is  a  very  lazy  one  ;  the  male  lias  a  gloss}'  purple 
body,  and  wings  of  a  dec  per  shade  of  the  same  colour ; 
the  female  is  green  with  brown  wings :  but  if  it  turn  into 
lAbelluJa  Deprena^  one  of  our  commonest  dragon-flies,  it 
will  lose  no  time  in  hunting  for  a  caddis  or  butterfly  ;  it 
is  the  most  rapid  and  tyrannical  of  its  species ;  the  male 
\i«a  a  dull  blue  body  and  transparent  wings,  spotted  at  the 
base  with  brown  ;  the  female  is  rich  yellow  hrovv  ii.  In 
^  Letters  from  Alabama,'  Mr.  Gosse  giv(^  an  interesting 
aecoQnt  of  a  walk  through  the  woods  in  search  of  insects, 
in  which  a  description  of  an  American  dragun-fly  occurs. 
^Many  romantic  little  spots,'  he  says,  *  occurred  in  the 
course  of  my  walk,  especially  where  some  litUe  brook 
crossed  the  road,  making  where  it  emerged  from,  and  again 
entered  tlie  forest,  }>retty  shady  glens,  so  sombre  with  the 
bushes,  whose  over-arching  tops  touched  each  other  over- 
head, and  whose  verdant  and  leafy  branches  seemed  like 
an  impenetrable  wall,  that  the  rays  of  an  almost  vertical 
sun  were  etiectuaUy  shut  out.    In  these  cool  retreats,  the 
emerald  vir^n  dragon-fly  {flgrion  wyinieay  delights  to 
dwelL   All  the  dragon-fly  tribe,  being  water  insects  in 
their  first  stages,  are  observed  to  prefer  hawking  in  the 
vicinity  of  water,  as  aflbrding  in  abundance  the  prey  which 
they  pursue,  but  the  open  pond  or  broad  river  is  most 
generally  their  resort.    But  he  who  would  see  the  emerald 
virgin,  must  go  to  some  such  hidden  brook  as  i  have  de- 
scribed, over  which  as  it  flows  siientiy  in  a  deep  soft  bed 
of  moss  of  the  richest  green,  or  brawls  over  a  pebbly 
bottom  with  impotent  ra^e,  three  or  four  of  these  lovely 
insects  may  be  seen  at  almost  any  hour  on  any  summer 
day.'  The  male  has  a  tong,  slim,  elegant  body,  looking 
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vivid  blue  or  green,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is 
seen  ;  the  female  might  easily  be  supposed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent speeiesy  so  much  duller  is  she  in  oolosr.  Dragon- 
ffies  have  generally  been  supposed  to  feed  eldasiYely  on 
insects,  caaght  in  the  air,  but  Mr.  Gosse  saw  one  of  the 
large  kinds  dash  into  the  midst  of  a  shoal  of  young  fish, 
making  a  little  splash,  and  carrying  otf  im  prey  to  a  bough, 
where  he  devoured  it  eomfortablj. 

The  dragon-fly  is  too  eonspfeuoos  an  inseet  not  to  have 
many  popular  names  ;  the  Germans  call  it  Water-Nymph  ; 
the  French,  Demoiselle,  a  far  less  appropriate  name  ibr 
snch  a  fierce  rapacious  Amaason-like  creature  than  ours  i 
theBretons^erer  poetical,  have  bestowed  thatof  .A^IsdeTydMir, 
or  Needle  of  the  Air,  upon  it ;  and  in  Sussex  it  is  known 
as  Spear-fly.  I  do  not  know  any  book,  easily  obtained, 
with  a  description  of  dragon-Hies  in  it,  so  I  shall  give  one 
of  a  few  of  the  commonest  kinds. 

Agrum  fureatum.  Ehy«*bhi6  body,  ringed  with  bbM^ 
wings  gauzy. 

Minium.  Red  body. 

A,  Zonatum  (veiy  common  and  fHretty.)  SmaU,  body 
almost  black,  one  bhie  hand  near  the  taiL 

LibeHula  QuadrumaeulA  (rare  and  local.)  Beddiah 
brown,  wings  with  four  large  brown  spots  upon  them. 

(Eshna  Grandia,  The  wings  of  both  CEahna  and 
LtbelMa  are  held  horiflontally  wh«i  at  rest,  which  dia* 
tinguishes  them  £K>m  tiie  0emt9  Agnon^  and  (Bshna  is 
known  from  Libellula  by  the  long  slender  body,  not  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  thorax.  CEshna  contains  our  four  largest 
native  dragon-ilies  ;  CEshna  Grandu  being  two  inchea 
and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  two 
yellow  stripes  on  each  sideof  the  thorax,  the  body  being 
variegated  with  green  or  yellow. 

The  dragon-flies  are  among  the  fiercest  duellists  in  the 
insect  world;  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hiatovy 
describes  a  combat  which  he  saw  between  two  of  the 
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(Esluia  V^ar  'iay  a  couple  of  which  were  flying  over  a  pond 
when  a  third  intruded  on  them*  A  :dght  between  the  two 
males  instantly  took  place ;  they  darted  repeatedly  at  each 
other,  their  wings  rustling  in  the  air,  their  bodies  glitter- 
ing, till  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  one  ieil  into  the  water. 
The  conqueror  instantly  pounced  on  bis  back,  bit  off  his 
wings,  left  him  struggling,  and  r^oined  the  female,  who 
had  been  in  search  of  prey  all  the  time,  aiid  bliowed  not 

the  least  interest  in  the  combat. 

(To  6e  coR<m«ed^ 


THE  LITTLE  PATIENT. 

(A  real  eeme  from  a  London  HospUaLj 

Those  who  are  in  London  only  for  a  short  time,  whose 
haonts  are  then  Belgravia,  Regent's  Street,  and  the  parka, 
have  seen  only  tiie  crust  of  that  great  dty,  the  small  out- 
side which  hides  within  it  so  ranch  of  misery,  poverty, 
and  sin  ;  tliey  may  have  wondered  even  where  the  poor 
do  Utc,  if  they  thought  about  them  at  all.  There  are 
others  who,  as  they  saw  the  groups  of  squalid  children 
scattered  through  St.  Gile:^,  or  rushing  irom  back  courts 
into  the  dull  streets  of  Bloomsbury,  have  turned  away 
trm  the  faces  marked  thus  early  by  the  stains  of  sin,  with 
a  heart'sickening  dread.  Could  these,  indeed,  have  had 
the  same  privileges  granted  them  with  their  own  darlings, 
or  had  they  already  refused  the  blessings  offered  them  ? 
And  a  sense  of  despair  makes  them  feel  that  eliorls  to 
stem  such  a  current  of  evil  were  almost  hopeless*  Will 
such  Usteu  to  the  unvamished  account  of  one  whom  the 
writer  knew  well  ? 

On  the  iron  crib  in  the    liospital,  there  lay  a 

little  girl,  supported  by  pillows  to  ease  the  struggling 
gasping  breath.  She  was  nearly  nine  years  old,  but  the 
clustering  chestnut  hair  round  the  ivory  brow,  and  shading 
the  crimson  cheek,  made  her  look  younger  than  she  really 
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was.  Perhaps,  too.  the  look  of  purity  and  innocence, 
which  added  teoloid  to  her  beauty,  an<l  reminded  one  of 
Sir  J.  Reynolds's  pictures,  increased  this  impression.  She 
was  one  of  those  before  whom  one  shrinks  from  mention 
of  sin,  lest  it  should  snlly  the  puritj  of  one  who  it  seemed 
could  know  little  of  evil. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  impression  of  the  writer.  Yet 

it  was  not  so,  for  little  Mary  II  had  lived  in  a  home 

where  she  heard  the  name  of  God  only  to  be  blasphem- 
ed. To  use  her  own  words,  as  tears  stole  down  her 
cheek  after,  at  her  own  request,  we  had  been  reading 
^Bessie  the  Blackberry-gatherer,'*  *that  is  just  like  my 
home^  only  Mother  is  alive^  and  she  and  Father  drink, 
and  then  they  beat  as,  and  fight,  and  Father  used  to  love 
ns.*  Yet  the  little  face  told  the  truth,  for,  though  in  the 
midst  of  sin,  she  had  learned  better  things.  She  had 
never  been  to  school,  and  could  not  read,  and  yet  there 
are  few,  perhaps,  of  the  best  tanght  in  our  schools  who 
might  not  learn  lessons  of  holy  truth  as  well  as  of  simple, 
earnest,  loving  faith,  frooi  this  neglected  child.  One  day 
I  asked  her  how  she  had  learned  about  our  Saviour. 

*  A  long  time  ago  Father  used  to  read  the  Bible  some- 
times, and  before  I  was  ill  I  used  to  go  to  church.' 

And  1  found  that,  whenever  not  wanted  at  home,  she 
uf^ed  to  steal  out  to  go  to  some  church — ^she  could  not  tell 
me  to  which* 

*  And  What  did  you  go  there  for^  Mary  ?' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  strange  wonder  in  the 
litie  face  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  reverently 
answered,  '  To  pray  to  God.'  And  it  was  there  that  she 
had  learned,  what  had  almost  startled  me  at  our  first  in* 
terview,  that  when  (as  I  had  been  requested,)  I  told  her 
that  death  was  very  near,  that  soon  she  mu.st  pass  iroin 
all  things  earthly,  the  look  of  joy  with  which  she  had 
greeted  my  tidings ;  or  that,  when  given  a  book,  she  had 

*  FaUished  liy  a  P.  G.K. 
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asked,  ^  Is  it  prayers  ?  There  is  nothing  like  that.  Oh| 
bat  these  are  hymnsy  and  that  is  next  best.'  Or  that 
when  Norse  asked  her  if  she  were  afraid  to  die,  answered 
with  perfect  simplicity,  'Afraid  !  Dying  means  going  to 
be  with  the  Lord  Jesas,  and  I  do  so  long  to  be  with 
Him/  But  He  who  had  taught  her  to  loye  Him,  had 
another  lesson  yet  for  her  to  learn  before  He  granted  that 
longing. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation^  she  began  to  rally,  and 

though  there  was  no  prospect  of  recover} ,  jet  she  laigLt 
Hye  a  few  months  or  even  years  longer.  At  first  it  was 
yery  painfnl  to  watch  the  sorrow  with  which  she  marked 
any  improvement,  she  had  so  dwelt  upon  the  hope  that, 
as  in  the  book  she  loved  best,  next  to  '  A  few  Prayers,  and 
a  few  Words  about  Prayer/  namdy,  'Bessie,'*  Polly's 
death  had  made  her  father  try  and  be  better,  so  it  might 
be  with  her  own.  She  had,  when  very  ill,  sent  both  the 
books  home  to  him,  and  had  won  a  promise  that  if  her 
father  would  read  it,  her  mother  would  listen,  for  she  said, 
*What  Polly  says  to  her  father  is  what  I  should  like  to 
say  to  mine,  only  I  can't.' 

In  time,  howeyer,  before  her  return  home,  she  begun 
to  understand  tjiat  she  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  hope  that  'perhaps  father  will  read  the  Bible  to 
me  ii  I  ask  him. 

Much  more  could  I  tell  of  her ;  the  loving,  gentle  ways, 
the  blessed  example  she  set  to  others,  as  well  as  of  her 
own  words,  which  I  shall  never  forget*  She  went,  but 
only  for  a  few  months,  to  come  back  the  same  holy,  loving 
child  who  had  left  us.  Her  home  was  little  happier,  and 
she  had,  from  the  change  in  their  lodgings,  lost  the  power 
of  slipping  into  the  churchi  but  the  father  had  sometimes 
read  to  her* 

Many  months  she  remained  at  the  hospital,  and  oiteu  J 
longed  to  be  near  her,  but  it  was  otherwise  ordered ; 

*  pabUflhied  by  Masters. 
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and  though  many  mooths  have  ptiflflod^  we  have  never 
met  again,  8ha  has  returned  home^  and  her  friends 
cannot  be  traced.  I  believe  and  hope  that  ere  thia  her 

lonp^ing  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  little  hands  which 
clung  so  tightly  round  my  neck  as  we  parted,  are  resting 
in  the  gravoi  and  the  loving  spirit  with  Him  who  gave 
It.  Or  she  may  yet  be  lingering  on  in  that  sad  home ; 
and  if  so,  we  can  but  trust  her  to  that  Love  who  led 
her  to  Himseify  and  will  without  doubt  keep  her  His 
own. 


CHILDREN'S  PLAT-PLACES. 

(a  dialogue*) 

Father.  She's  a  curious  child,  that  litde  girl  of  ours  I 

I  cannot  quite  understand  her,  so  open,  and  frank,  and 
gay,  so  ready  to  laugh  and  be  merry.  Yet  do  (if  yuu  can 
without  letting  her  see  that  you  watch  her,)  look  at  her, 
and  tell  me,  did  yon  ever  see  such  a  thoughtful  face  as  it 
is? 

Mother,  I  see  ;  she  has  knitted  her  brows  as  if  solving 
the  hardest  problem  ever  put  before  mortal.  That  little 
wise  head  is  busy  enough,  but  I  am  mucH  mistaken  if  the 
heart  did  not  first  set  it  to  work*  WeU,  we  shall  soon 
know. 

F,  I  hope  so.  So  long  as  there  is  no  mystery,  the 
thoughts  won't  hurt  that  little  brain,  I  trust;  otherwise 
I  should  tremble  for  her. 

Child  (half  aloud,)  Write  to  the  queen  I  perhaps  that 
might  do.    I  wonder  what  she  would  say. 

F.  What  is  that  about  the  queen,  Mary  ?  Come,  tell 
us— don't  be  frightened. 

(7.  Frightened!  No,  Papa;  I  was  only  wondering 
whether  a  child  might  write  to  the  queen. 

F.  That  depends,  I  imagine,  on  the  child,  and  what  she 
has  to  write  about   The  queen  has  a  great  deal  to  think 
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of,  a  great  deal  to  do  $  nobodj  shovld  wi^  to  waste  tlie 
qoeen's  time/ 

C  But,  Papa,  this  would  not  be  a  waste,  indeed;  aud 
it  woald  take  up  very  little  time.  I  onlj  wanted  to  say 
one  ^ingy  just  one,  and  then,  am  your  MigeBty'B  al^- 
tionate  child^  Hary'— or  perbaps  'dntifiil'  would  be 

better. 

F,  And  how  do  you  mean  to  begin,  Mary  ? 

C.  Papa,  that  was  what  I  was  thinking  of.  I  don'l 
think  it  will  do  to  say  ^My  dear  Queen.'  I  thought 
^Please  your  Mi^esty'  might  be  more  proper. 

F.  I  think  so,  indeed.    Well ! 

C  'Please  your  Majesty,  I  ara  a  little  girL'  You 
knoW}  Papa,  I  ought  to  tell  her  that  at  once. 
P.  Wdl,  go  on. 

C  *I  haye  a  kind  papa  and  mamma,  and  a  nice  garden 
to  play  in,  and  a  swing,  and  a  hoop,  and  a  ball  and  bat, 
and  all  sorts  of  pretty  things.'  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Papa, 
I  am  OQimiBg  to  it.  Tlie  reason  I  say  aU  this  fir$t^  is 
becauae  I  don't  wish  the  queen  to  think  I  want  anything 
for  myself. 

F.  I  understand. 

C  'But|  pliease  your  Majesty,  when  I  go  but  a  little 
way  from  our  own  house  into  the  streets,  I  see  a  number 
of  poor  little  children  trying  to  play,  but  they  cannot,  be- 
cause there  is  no  room  lor  them.  They  try  to  get  into 
small  corners  and  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  but 
ihai  can  only  be  done  in  fine  weather;  and  in  winter,  and 
when  it  rains,  I  am  very  much  afraid  they  have  no  play 
at  all'  Don't  you  think  I  might  tell  the  queen  that. 
Mamma  ? 

I  had  rather  not  give  any  opinion,  dear,  yet.  Have 
you  any  plan  to  propose,  or  do  yon  mean  to  let  the  queen 
find  out  what  to  do  ? 

C,  Why,  Mamma,  I  tiiought  perhaps  she  might  not 
have  time,  so  I  was  thinking  it  over,  and  I  thought  I 
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would  say  this ;  ^Please  your  M^estjr,  sometimes  an  old 
house  tumble^  down,  and  sometimes  several  are  pulled 

dowiij  for  fear  they  should  tumble,  and  I  thougrht  perhaps 
among  them  all  there  might  be  one  found  which  could  be 
turned  into  a  large,  large  room  for  winter,  where  there 
might  be  swings,  and  balls,  and  battledores  and  shuttle- 
cocks, and  where  poor  cluldren  might  plaj.  And  per- 
haps among  the  very  ricli  people  in  London,  there  might 
be  found  some  who  would  help  to  pay  for  these  rooms,  as 
they  did  for  the  baths  and  wash-houses.* 

F.  Yes ;  but,  my  little  woman,  I  believe  the  baths  and 
wash-houses  now  pay  for  themselves.  You  will  not  find 
poor  children  able  to  pay  for  a  game  of  play ;  and  there 
must  be  somebody  always  there  to  see  what  happens^ 
otherwise  your  poor  children  might  be  ill-treated. 

C.  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  not  talk  about  the  baths 
and  wash-houses;  but  1  do  believe,  Papa,  there  might  be 
a  good  many  children  who  could  pay  a  penny  a  week  for 
play,  and  there  must  be  some  kind  people  who  would  pay 
for  them«  Then  I  thought  of  saying,  *Bnt  besides  play- 
rooms, I  want  the  children  to  have  play-grounds.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  that  richer  people  should  have  all  the 
spare  places  to  build  upon ;  and  please  your  Majesty,  it 
is  a  sad  thing  that  when  the  old  houses  tumble  down, 
somebody  cannot  be  found  to  buy  two  or  three  and  make 
a  play-around  there.  I  have  heard  that  the  houses  stand 
too  close  for  health  in  many  places.  Sometimes  I  should 
think  the  play-ground  might  be  in  the  middle,  and  a  sort 
of  cloister  covered  round  it  for  bad  weather;  then  that 
would  be  play-ground  and  play-room  all  in  one.*  There, 
I  believe  that  is  all,  only  about  hoping  she  will  think 
about  it,  and  not  be  angry  with  me. 

F*  No,  she  would  not  be  angry,  she  knows  children's 
hearts ;  and  I  think  she  will  be  very  glad  to  know  there  is 
a  little  girl  who  is  longing  to  make  other  children  happy. 
'But  I  believe  she  would  say  that  she  can  only  do  a  very 
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small  part  of  the  work  herself,  and  that  you,  and  I,  and 
everybody  el^e,  must  try  and  do  tlie  rest. 

a  /,  Papa  !    Ohl  what  can  I  do  ? 

Not  mocby  perhaps.  Let  me  see,  there  are  my 
coach-house  and  stables  ;  I  do  not  want  tbem,  because  I 
keep  no  carriage  or  horses,  but  I  let  them  every  year, 
and  the  money  thej  bring  pays  ibr  our  sea-side  time  in 
the  snmmer.  We  might  give  that  np^  and  make  the 
room  fit  for  a  play-place,  perhaps* 

M.  What !  give  up  the  sea,  after  living  in  London  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  !  That  will  never  do,  my  dear. 
We  must  think  of  something  that  is  less  important  to 
health  than  that 

F.  f musing. J  It  18  difficult;  but  I  will  try  and  spare 

iu  some  other  way. 

C  Papa,  I  don't  feel  certain^  but  you  and  mamma  pay 
for  two  lessons  a  week  for  me  in  musics  and  two  in  draw- 
ing. Now  if  I  were  to  work  very  hard  by  myself  in 
practising,  don't  you  think  it  possible  that  one  a  week 
would  do,  and  then  you  would  save  that  money  ?  I  don't 
wont  to  be  more  idle,  Pap%  only  I  think  I  could  get  on 
nearly  as  fast  as  now. 

jF,  That  might  do,  perhaps ;  but  /  must  give  up  some- 
thing. You  would  not  like  mc  to  part  with  the  ^ioor  boy 
who  cleans  our  shoes  ? 

C  Oh  !  dear  no.  Papa ;  that  would  be  doing  quite  a 
wrong  thing. 

F.  I  win  drop  my  two  reviews,  and  only  see  them  from 

tlie  library.  That  is  a  very  small  sacrifice;  and  besides, 
the  binding  is  spared. 

But  the  set  will  be  cut  short — ^will  you  like  that  ? 
Not  at  aU ;  but  never  mind,  the  thing  shall  be 
done.    Now,  Mamma,  wliat  will  you  do  ? 

Do  without  the  French  lamp  you  promised  me; 
and  X  am  pretty  sure  I  can  make  my  bonnet  serve  for 
another  year. 
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F.  BnYo!  we  very  nearly  have  it  Tlim  miitl  be 
expenses,  to  be  enre,  but  I  think  we  ean  mtnage.  And 

now,  my  little  girl,  about  this  letter  to  the  queen. 

C.  Papa*  if  yon  please,  I  think  perhaps  we  had  better 
do  all  we  can  onrpelves  first 

P.  And  then  tell  ber,  Mary  ? 

C.  Oh  no,  I  did  not  mean  ^Aa^— only  it  will  be  more 
comfortable^  won't  it,  Papa  ? 

F.  To  be  sure  it  wiUL  I  don't  know  a  safer  rule  thnn 
tlnsy  if  yon  want  a  good  done»  try  first  of  all  to  do  it 
yoursdf ;  if  you  cannot  do  all,  do  a  part ;  and  never  fancy 
you  are  very  kind  arid  very  charitable  because  you  have 
written  a  begging  letter  either  to  the  queeOi  or  to  any* 
body  else. 

T. 


NonOBS  TO  COBBBBPONBBinni. 

'Thanks  to  a  Shetlander  for  a  pountT s  worthy  and  fo  another 
pomkiU  /or  2$,  2d  worth  of  atan^Jor  the  Auckland  beUs, 


John  snd  Cliarkt  Motley,  Frinien,  Dmbj, 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  PBAYEB-BOOK. 

PKAYKR. 

Thb  priest  has  hitherto  been  engaged  in  fixing  upon  his 
congregation  the  benefit  of  the  Bedeemer's  sacrifioe^  he 
now  proceeds  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  which  being 
the  breatli  of  life  in  the  soul,  proves  it  to  have  been 
quickened  by  the  touch  of  the  Spirit,  for  no  man  iiath 
quickened  ius  o^n  soul ;  and  it  is  writteni  the  first  man 
Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the  second  a  quickening 
spirit.  This  spirit  is  represented  in  the  Word  as  incense 
accompau)  iiig  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  by  which  we 
leaiTi  that  prayer  is  not  the  condescension  of  God  to  us, 
as  all  Uis  other  dealings  with  us  are,  but  the  exaltation  of 
our  lives  to  Him,  and  our  restoration  to  the  Divine  Image 
by  which  ^vc  are  reiulercd  capaVile  of  holding  communion 
with  our  Maker.  In  the  prophecy  ot  Zecbariah,  xii.  10, 
Isaiah,  IxvL  23,  Malachi,  L  11,  we  read  that  prayer  in  its 
perfect  meaning  was  to  descend  upon  men  when  the  great 
change  in  the  law  should  take  place,  and  if  we  regard  the 
words  ot  our  Saviour  upon  the  same  subject,  this  was  to  be 
the  fulness  of  His  House,  and  the  one  great  struggle  of  the 
Militant  Church.  '  The  hour  cometh  when  the  true  worn, 
shippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,' 
and  the  manner  of  the  change  He  left  His  Apostles  to 
declare,  ^  We  must  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glonfy 
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God/  in  the  same  unity  oi'  Spirit  that  pervaded  His  courts 
before  His  coming,  2  Chronicles,  v.  18^  14*   This  we 
shall  acknowledge  when  we  remember  that  no  pari  of  the 
service  can  benclit  us,  unless  the  heart  be  lifted  up  m 
fervent  desire,  that  its  blessedness  may  become  ours. 
Moreover,  Jesus  called  His  House  the  Houae  of  Pnyery 
thus  the  temple  was  reprarded  as  the  IIou^sc  of  Trajer. 
Jesus  and  all  His  tiiiished  work  is  regarded  as  our  Advo- 
cate, and  the  service  of  the  Church  is  directed  and  com- 
prised in  that  form  of  sound  words,  called  Tho  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.   We  all  know  that  it  was  not  the  Temple 
made  with  hands,  nor  the  Book  compiled  by  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Church,  but  the  one  and  self-same  Spiril  that 
dwelt  within  that  gave  the  glory  and  the  living  sanctify, 
and  it  is  by  the  perfect  substance  of  the  Son  of  Man 
that  the  Church  before  and  since  is  holy,  and  He  ideoti* 
fied  them  with  His  own  person,  when  He  said,  *  Destroy 
this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  again,*  and 
gave  the  Apostles  further  to  declare, '  Ye  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chief  Corner  Stone.' 

All  devoutly  kneel,  because  u  p,  being  many  members, 
are  one  botly,  seeking  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  erf 
Abba,  Father,  with  Jesus  as  members  of  His  llody ;  but  He 
was  prostrate  and  engaged  in  the  devoted  work  of  prayer, 
when  He  made  this  appeal  to  the  Father,  and  yieUel 
Himself  wholly  to  His  supreme  will.   By  His  Apoftb 
He  has  taught  us  our  fellowship  herein,  saying,  *  Because 
ye  are  sons,  God  bath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Soa 
into  your  hearts,  whereby  ye  cry  Abba,  Father,*  thos 
claring  that  that  cry  was  ours,  and  ascends  in  cue  uQ- 
broken  column,  not  to  be  exhausted  till  the  perfect  mas 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  inls  th0 
glorious  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God.   By  which  we  e$M( 
but  perceive  that  if  any  refuse  to  kneel  at  the  lime  of 
prayer,  they  belong  not  to  Him,  who  in  this  attitude  JK^  i 
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vailed,  for  it  is  written,  ^  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  f 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.'   For  if  the  Spirit  be  in  our  . 

hearts  that  makelli  intercessiou  for  the  Saints  with  groan-  ' 
ings  that  cannot  be  uttered,  the  tabernacle  containing 
such  an  emotion,  must  be  affected  by  it  according  to  the  • 
measure  of  the  gifit,  and  the  only  suitable  posture  to  testify 
to  such  compassion,  is  prostrate  self-renunciation.  Be- 
cause though  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  offering 
up  of  the  soul,  yet  that  offering  was  not  received  until  the 
testimony  was  sealed  by  His  Blood;  when  this  was  done, 
the  imprisoned  spirits  were  set  free ;  so  the  body  is  dead 
because  of  sin>  while  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness. 

^  The  Lord  be  mih  ycniy  is  said  by  the  priest  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  startle  all  sleepy  and  forgetful  members  into 
a  sense  of  the  communion  to  which  they  are  called,  the 
spirit  of  slumber  being  a  device  of  batan  to  keep  the 
world  bound  by  the  chain  which  enslaved  it  at  the  ially 
and  destroyed  its  cotifidence  to  come  to  Grod  as  the  Father. 
Our  Lord,  prophesying  of  the  days  of  evil  to  come  upon 
the  Church,  said,  '  Except  those  days  be  shortened,  no 
flesh  co.uld  be  saved.'  He  who  knew  the  strength  of  the 
Spirit,  even  of  evil  when  set  in  array  against  the  flesh,  came 
down  in  the  likeness  of  men  to  restore  the  power  of  access 
to  God,  and  with  strong  crying  and  tears  was  heard  in 
that  He  feared.  How  mysterioudiy  He  partook  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  is  here  pourtrayed,  and  how  the 
Spirit  that  then  descended  upon  Him  has  availed  for  its 
salvation  is  also  manifest,  and  for  this  purpose  He  stood 
alone  aud  forsaken  of  God.  If  the  Blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to 
Grody  does  purge  our  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God,  we  believe  that  He  by  His  Omniscient 
:  Power  saw  clearly  every  sin  of  every  man,  and  uttered 
'  once  for  all  the  whole  desire  of  the  human  heart ;  so  being 
made  perfect  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvaticm  to 
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all  them  that  obey  Him,  being  called  of  God  a  High 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec,  and  having  entered 
into  rest,  His  presence  at  the  r'vrht  hand  of  God,  is  aa 
everliving  intercession  for  us.   Whilst  He  dwelt  on  earth. 
His  agency  was  manifest,  but  on  His  removal  He  prepared 
the  twelve  to  receive  of  that  Spirit  which  still  dwells  in 
the  Ciiurch.    If  then  there  be  one  iSpirit  of  access  to 
the  Father,  and  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we 
ought,  there  must  be  some  way  by  which  our  united  ap- 
proach shall  conform  to  the  dcc^ire  of  Him  who  express- 
ed before  the  mercy-seat  the  anguish  of  the  human  soul. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart, 
and  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  given  to 
His  Church  authority  and  power  to  arrange  a  form  by 
U'hich  the  wliole  hiinuin  race  may  "with  one  mind  and  one 
mouth  glorify  God,  and  by  which  the  wrestling  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  flesh  may  be  made  by  Him  who  maketh 
intercession  for  the  Saints  according  to  the  will  of  Grod. 
Herein  is  the  order  of  the  priesthood  changed,  not  done 
away  with ;  they  offer  now  by  the  power  of  an  endless 
life,  not  by  the  pleadings  of  a  passing  death  which  had 
not  the  preparation  of  a  struggling  soul  to  present  Fur* 
ther,  if  we  follow  the  argument  of  St.  Paul  to  the  He- 
brews, in  which  he  enters  ixt  large  upon  this  sacred  theme, 
we  shall  acknowledge  that  congregational  worship  through 
our  great  High  Priest  is  not  the  isolated  action  of  in* 
dividual  aspirations,  but  an  entire  sacrifice,  which  while  it 
satisfies  each,  embraces  the  whole,  therefore  no  man  can 
collect  a  congregation  and  pray  in  their  name,  unless  he 
has  by  the  appointed  medium  obtained  the  Spirit  by  which 
it  is  done,  neither  cm  an  appointed  priest,  but  in  the 
authorized  way,  Leviticus,  x.  1-7.    This  constitutes  the 
difference  between  public  and  priyate  prayer,  in  which 
latter  case  each  is  offering  in  his  own  name ;  in  this  sense 
all  are  holy,  all  are  priests*   But  that  order  of  which  our 
Lord  is  the  High  Priest,  is  as  one  member  of  a  mystical 
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body,  being  as  the  mouth  of  one  man  having  one  strength 
ot  desire.  If  we  can  truly  find  that  the  word  bears  wit- 
ness to  what  is  here  advanced,  we  shall  see  the  propriety 
of  the  Church  in  requiring  her  priests  to  commend  the 
congregation  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  by  unity  of 
purpose  ;heir  response  shall  give  again  to  him  of  that 
Spirit  SI  spread  abroad,  agreeing  with  the  blessing  upon 
Levi,  where  it  is  said, '  bless.  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept 
the  work  of  his  hands/  Of  his  substance  it  is  writteni 
'  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance,'  and  of  the  work  of  his  hands 
it  is  recorded,  '  Phineas  stood  up  and  prayed,  and  executed 
judgment  in  his  zeal  for  the  Lord,  and  obtained  for  his 
family  the  covenant  of  peace*  and  attendance  upon  the 
altar.  Thus  receiving  from  the  Lord,  those  who  went 
before  and  those  who  follow  after,  dispense  the  riches  of 
His  fulness  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth,  bringing  forth 
increase  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  The  Apostles  con- 
stantly required  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  because  there 
is  abumhmt  evidence  to  show  that  a  man  mav  receive  of 
the  Spirit  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  ofhce,  while  yet 
He  entereth  not  in  nor  dwelleth  in  his  heart  to  his  salva^ 
tion,  so  that  while  he  is  the  servant  of  others,  himself  is 
cast  away. 

*  Lord,  Juive  mercy  upon  us'  God's  mercy  was  first 
restored  to  men  in  the  sacrifices,  when  He  met  them  and 
signified  His  grace  towards  ^em,  saying,  ^If  thou  doest 
well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  if  not,  behold  sin  lieth 
at  tlie  door,'  which  intimation  shows  that  the  mercy-seat 
had  been  prepared,  and  confirms  the  word  of  tlie  prophet, 
*  A  glorious  high  throne  from  the  beginning  is  the  place 
of  our  sanctuary.'  God  said,  *  Mercy  shall  be  set  up  for 
ever,  and  not  to  disgrace  the  Throne  of  His  Glory/  when 
sin  abounded.  He  withdrew  into  the  family  of  Abraham, 
then  into  the  sanctuary,  and  at  length  rested  behind  the 
veil  of  the  Temple,  which  contracted  the  approach  to  His 
presence  within  the  narrowest  compass.   The  power,  the 
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migesty,  and  the  thrioe-repeated  hoIineaB  of  the  footstool 

of  God,  are  simply  and  reverently  expressed  in  the  09th 
Psaluii  where  the  people  are  invited  to  worship  and  exalt 
Him  upon  His  holy  hilL   All  the  light  and  perfection  this 
Mefcy«Seat  gave  to  the  Temple  was  finally  loat,  even  to 
the  chosen  race»  but  at  the  rebuilding  the  promise  was 
roadei  that  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  siiould  exceed  the 
glory  of  the  former,  because  in  it  the  true  light  shone. 
Now  the  reyerence  due  to  the  tabernacle  He  has  sanctified 
and  cleansed  with  His  own  Blood  is  double,  as  wc  see  frora 
Hebrews,  x.  21-29 ;  also  the  patterns  of  heavenly  thingSi 
especially  of  the  Mercy-Seat,  were  seen  by  St  John  in 
theur  reality  in  his  Revelations,  which  can  only  have 
reference  to  this  present  Church,  for  the  Saints  will  cease 
to  pray  when  they  cease  from  their  work,  as  God  did 
from  His.  The  approach  to  this  Mercy-Seat  by  the  humilia- 
tion  of  JesuSy  is  the  subject  of  the  new  song  of  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  .ever,  and  by  it  we  are  advanced  to  the 
Throne  of  God,  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being 
made  subject  unto  us  in  Him.    But  the  honour  of  His 
mercy  He  conferreth  not  upon  all,  therefore  does  He  speak 
by  a  parable  in  the  Church,  manifesting  Himself  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom, 
for  though  when  Jesus  said  '  It  is  Ihiished,*  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  was  rent  in  twain,  discovering  the  way  into  the 
holiest,  yet  the  Church  would  have  us  still  remember  that 
we  see  as  yet  in  a  glass  darkly,  therefore  she  retains  a 
screen  before  her  Mercy-Seat,  until  there  shall  be  no  need 
for  a  Temple,  for  we  shall  sec  lace  to  face,  for  it  is  written, 
upon  all  the  glory  shall  be  a  defence.    So  our  Lord  dwells 
upon  His  Mercy-Seat,  a  pillar  of  doud  by  day,  lest  the  son 
should  smite  us,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  ni«^ht,  that  we  may 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  while  Ili.^  loving  correc- 
tion maketh  us  great.    Tlius  by  our  Lord  we  have  access 
by  the  Spirit,  to  the  Father,  therefore,  we  address  the 
Holy  Trinity  for  mercy,  and  with  the  i&ciples  we  beseech 
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the  Lord  to  teach  ns  to  pray.  Bis  reply  is  set  hei:e  as 
the  living  coal  to  kiiidle  all  the  rest^  and  the  sweet  in- 
cense that  ascends  is  the  prayer  of  His  bruised  Heart, 
which  He  sent  up  with  acceptance  to  the  Father.  During 
its  ascent  the  whole  assembly  cause  to  pass  before  the  Lord 
the  sul^ect  of  the  following  prayers,  as  Solomon  at  the 
dedieatk>n  presented  the  subjects  of  prayer  for  accep* 
tance,  while  the  cloud  of  God's  &vour  yet  filled  the 
Tabernacle. 

(To  be  canHnueeL) 


CHRONICLES  OF  AIS  OAK. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  GRUSADSB  AND  THE  LADT. 

Oak.  Glad  to  see  you — ^yoa  put  me  in  spirits  last 
tinpe. 

Boy.  Did  I  ?  Oh !  I  remember— about  Queen  Yic- 

toria,  and  about  the  world  improving. 

Oak.  True ;  but  how  is  this  ? — you  look  dull  youi-self 
to-day. 

jBcgr,  I  am  going  to  school  next  week,  and  then  there 
nnst  be  an  end  of  our  taOcs  for  some  time  to  eoroe. 

Oak.  Going  to  school !  What  a  quantity  of  thoughts 
those  words  bring  before  me !  Groing  to  school  at  one 
time  here  in  £ngland  must  have  been  a  veiy  different 
thing  from  going  to  school  at  anodier ;  and  yet  perhaps 
you  are  going  to  one  of  the  old,  old  places,  where  Eng- 
lish boys  learnt  their  Latin  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

JBop,  I  believe  I  am ;  and  in  time  I  shall  go  to  Ox- 
^oftdf  and  there  I  shall  be  among  <dd  things  too. 

Oak.  YeSf  King  Stephen  made  an  end  of  Oxford  for  a 
time,  but  it  Boon  revived  again.  Well,  though  you  love 
your  holidays  like  .other  boys,  you  would  not  be  a  true 
Englj^b  lad  if  you  did  not  love  school  too.   What  fine 
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bright  Ijoys  I  have  seen  coming  out  with  tlieir  masters 
from  the  abbey  yonder,  playing  their  games  under  the 
trees. 

Boy.  Had  the  abbey  a  school  ? 

Oak.  To  be  sure  it  had  ;  that  was  one  benefit  which 
the  Church  conferred  on  the  land.  The  Churchmen  woe 
the  great  schoolmasters.    In  every  monastery  was  a 

library  and  a  s(!rij)toriutu,  where,  before  [iny  printed  books 
were  known,  the  monks  and  their  scholars  used  to  writs 
copies  of  valuable  works^  and  adorn  them  with  pictorei 
In  the  nunneries,  too,  the  abbess  and  nuns  taught  the 
ladies  of  noble  families  their  ditierent  accomplishments. 

Boj/.  And  what  did  the  boys  learn  ? 

Oak,  Latin  and  French,  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic^ 
and  music  ;  of  CQurse  they  learned  to  repeat  the  prayers 
and  hymns  of  the  Church.  In  some  of  the  larger  monas- 
teries they  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  also  philosophj 
and  physic.  And  besides  these,  there  were  large  schoob 
in  the  towns.  There  were  three  famous  ones  in  London 
in  Henry  the  Second's  time ;  and  I  have  heard  those 
who  had  been  there  say,  that  even  the  younger  boys  doo* 
tended  against  each  other  in  verse  about  the  principles  of 
grammar,  and  the  preterites  and  supines  of  verbs. 

Boy.  Stuff!   I  hope  they  had  something  better  to  do 
besides.    1  wonder  whether  they  played  cricket. 

Oak.  Wby»  that  I  do  not  know,  but  they  had  a  good 
many  spoi'ts;  they  wrestled,  ran  races,  threw  stonss, 
practised  arehery ;  but  the  schoolboys'  greatest  delight, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  cock-fighting.    On  Shrove  Tues- 
day every  boy  was  allowed  to  bring  a  cock  to  school,  and 
the  school-room  was  turned  into  a  cock- pit*   This  was 
cruel  pastime.    They  were  very  capital  players  at  foot- 
ball.   They  played  at  a  game  like  our  nine-pins»  UX^ 
which  they  called  kayles,  and  at  bob*apple^  and  at  bowla 
One  thing,  however,  I  must  tell  you,  that  as  these  boys 
grew  up^  they  did  not  all  continue  to  play  at  diUkent 
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games  in  common.  There  were  some  sports  which  none 
bot  noblemen  were  allowed  to  engage  in — neither  the 
qoentain,  nor  the  tonmamenty  nor  hunting,  nor  hawking^ 
were  allowed  to  the  common  people. 

Boy^  ITou  spoke  of  the  nobler-born  boys  learning  Latin 
and  French  —did  not  they  learn  English  ? 

Oak,  !Not  till  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  time  ^ve  are 
talking  of.  The  laws  of  the  realm  were  all  written,  and  • 
causes  pleaded,  in  Latin.  The  nobles  spoke  Norman 
French,  and  the  Church  services  were  in  Latin.  The 
common  people  spoke  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but,  after  a  time,  I 
found  a  language  coming  in  which  was  neither  Norman, 
nor  Saxon,  nor  Latin,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three ;  and 
this  mixture  it  is  which  forms  the  English  you  hear.  I 
must  own  I  dislike  some  of  the  new  words  I  hear-»bnt 
then  I  am  an  old  oak. 

I^oy.  I  want  to  hear  about  Coeur  tie  Lion. 
Oak,  And  I  have  been  making  up  my  mind  to  say  little 
or  nothing  about  him. 
Boy.  Not  about  Coeur  de  Lion  I   Why  not,  pray  ? 
Oak.  First,  because  1  really  knew  so  little  concerning 
him.    You  know  he  spent  nearly  all  his  time  abroady 
and  of  course  I  stood  still. 
Boy,  But  surely  people  came  and  told  you  about  him. 
Oak*  One  said  he  had  a  great  black  horse,  and  had  the 
strongest  arm  of  any  man  living;  and  another  said,  the 
mothers  used  to  frighten  children  out  of  their  senses  by 
telling  them  '  King  Kichard  was  coming    and  some  told 
of  a  generous  deed  or  two— but — see  you  look  vexed* 
Boy.  No  wonder.  You  might  well  say  you  knew  littla 

about  King  Kieluird. 

Oak.  And  you  think  you  know  a  great  deal.  Well,  I 
may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  belong  to  the  country,  and  it 
Beemed  to  me  that  King  Richard  hardly  did  so.  The 
people  w  ere  proud  of  him,  no  doubt,  but  there  was  such 
a  love  of  adventure  in  those  days,  that  they  £w)got  all 
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their  oppressions  when  they  heard  the  story  of  his  wars^ 
and  his  c«pti?ity»  and  his  faithful  page»  Blondel* 
BiHf.  Then  yon  reaDj  think  he  nm  oppressive  ia 

government  ? 

Oak,  I  am  eure  of  it.  There  never  was  a  time  when  a 
poor  man's  earnings  were  more  certain  to  he  taken  from 
him,  and  when  even  rich  men,  both  Chnrch  and  lay,  were 

more  unjustly  fined  and  taxed.  King  Richard  was  not  at 
all  a  lover  of  the  Church  ;  many  people  thought  him 
scarcely  a  believer,  with  his  profane  language,  and  violent, 
passionate  deeds.  But  he  was  as  eager  as  any  one  could 
be  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  unbelievers ;  and  the 
notion  of  this  being  his  grand  duty,  so  pushed  aside  (^ther 
duties,  that  he  cared  little  how  his  people  were  made  to 
suffer,  so  long  as  he  could  get  money  for  his  great  expe- 
dition to  Palestine. 

Boy,  Bat  surely  it  was  a  great  object  to  Christian 
people  to  preserve  the  Holy  Land,  and  protect  the 
Pilgrims. 

Oak*  I  used  to  feel  much  for  the  pilgrims.  I  could 
not  but  love  those  hardy,  pious  men  and  women  who  left 

their  happy  homes  to  visit  the  scenes  so  dear  and  sacred 
to  them  ;  and  then,  since  you  ask  me,  I  must  say  too  that 
what  I  heard  made  me  feel  that  it  was  just  and  right  to 
defend  these  pilgrims,  and  prevent  their  bdng  shut  out 
from  the  Holy  Places ;  but  you  could  not  help  seeing 
that  a  great  many  knights,  nobles,  and  kings,  and  I  fear 
Xing  liichard  among  them,  had  neither  a  religious  nor  a 
compasnonate  feeling,  but  were  as  ambitious  and  as  cruel 
as  many  heathens. 

Boy.  I  suppose  you  often  saw  the  crusading  pilgrims 
returning  home  ? 

Oak.  Yes ;  for  they  were  sometimes  still  bound  bj 
TOWS,  and  the  lord  of  a  castle  would  not  enter  his  house, 
nor  see  hb  dear  lady,  who  had  led  her  lonely  life  so  long 
in  his  absence,  till  he  had  gone  to  the  abbey  and  offered^ 
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some  relics  at  the  shrine,  and  confessed  his  sinSi  and  le- 
oeived  absolution  from  the  abbot.   Many  a  noble  knight 

has  sut  down  under  my  shade  and  told  his  tale  of  war  iind 
adventure  to  the  listening  countrymen,  and  questioned  them 
in  return  about  the  deeds  done  in  his  absence^  for  you 
know  few  letters  passed  between  the  dearest  friends  in 
those  days,  and  the  pilgrim  had  everything  to  learn  about 
his  home  and  his  dear  ones*  One  could  not  always  know 
the  man  again  when  he  returned  from  the  Easti  he  looked 

so  aged  and  woro. 

Say*  Happy  old  oak !  What  a  number  oi  noble  things 
you  must  have  seen. 

Oak,  O  yes,  I  certainly  have.  I  am  vexed  when  I 
think  that  I  remember  so  much  that  was  evil,  and  not 
nearly  enough  of  the  good.  Now,  about  the  women. 
For  instance,  how  can  I  ever  forget  the  dear  Lady 
Constance,  whose  lord  spent  years  in  the  Holy  Land, 
leaving  her  to  defend  his  castle,  and  take  care  of  his 
children,  and  the  poor  all  around.  What  a  blessing  she 
was  to  the  country  1 

Jioy.  What!  Lady  Constance  de  liourg — the  lady 
whose  effigy  is  on  the  great  tomb  in  our  church  ? 

Oak.  Beside  her  lord's,  is  it  not  ?   The  very  same. 

Boy.  And  the  same  on  which  those  verses  were  written. 

Oak.  What  verses  ? 

Boy.  Those  by  Mrs.  Heroans.   I  cannot  say  them  aU, 

but  1  liked  tho.-o  upon  the  woman  the  best.  After 
spCtaking  of  the  warrior  who  did  such  wonderful  deeds, 
and  is  talked  of  in  history  to  this  day,  how  beautifully 
she  turns  one's  thoughts  on  the  lady  left  at  home : 

*  Woman  I  whose  eculptur'd  form  at  rest 

By  tlic  arm'd  knight  is  hiid, 
With  meek  hands  folded  o*er  a  breast 

In  matron  rol)es  aiTay'd. 
What  wns  thy  talc  ?    Oh  !  gentle  mate 

Of  him,  the  bold,  the  free, 
15t)mi(l  luiti*  his  victoriuus  f;ite, 

Wiiut  bard  haih  buiig  of  thee  ? 
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H€  wooed  a  bright  and  burning  star, 

TIdne  was  tbe  void,  the  gloom, 
The  straining  eye  that  followed  fisff 

His  fast  receding  plume— 
The  heart-sick  listening  while  hia  steed 

Sent  echoes  to  the  breeze : 
The  pang — but  when  did  Fiune  take  heed 

Of  grie&  obscure  as  these  ? 

TIiv  silent  and  secluded  hour^ 

Thvou;:^!]  uiany  a  lonely  day, 
While  bcndinp^  o'er  thy  broider'd  flowers 

With  spirit  lar  away  : 
Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Who  fonght  on  Syrian  plains^ 
Thy  watchings  till  the  torch  grew  dim^ 

TkuB  fill  no  minstrel  strains. 

A  still  sad  life  was  thine — long  years 

With  tasks  ungaerdonM  fhiaght 
Deepi  qniet  loTe,  sobmisslTe  iearsi 

Vigils  of  anzlotts  thought ; 
Prayer  at  the  Cross  in  fonronr  ponr'di 

.^ms  to  the  pilgrim  given  ; 
Oh  I  happy,  happier  than  thy  lord, 

In  thut  lone  paih  to  Heaven.* 

Oak.  Thank  you,  dear  boy.  Yes,  that  is  Lad/  Con- 
stance ezaetlj.  How  beautiful  she  was^  and  how  good  1 
It  was  not  an  easy  part  that  was  given  her,  for  many 

false  reports  were  brouglit  to  the  castle  about  her  lord, 
and  there  were  several  very  bad  men  belonging  to  Prince 
John^s  court  who  wanted  to  get  Lady  Conatance^a  vaasab 
iiito  tiieir  power,  and  wished  to  make  it  appc^ar  that  the 
bai'on  himself  was  false  to  King  liichard.  No  letter  came 
from  him,  and  tbe  lady  had  to  bear  all  the  troublesome 
persuasions  of  these  men.    Sometimes  they  went  so  far  as 
to  tell  her  she  was  false  to  him  in  remaining  so  firmly  on 
the  king's  side.    But  though  her  heart  ached,  and  she 
could  not  prove  the  falsehood  of  their  words,  she  did  not 
alter  her  conduct  in  the  least,  and  even  refused  to  udmic 
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Pnnce  John  into  the  castle.  I  own  I  was  frightened 
when  I  heard  that,  and  he  was  terribly  enraged. 

J^oij.  And  what  happened  then  ? 

Oak*  Most  happily.  King  Bichard  himself  retarned  to 
England  just  when  they  were  in  the  utmost  alarm,  and  he 
sent  a  kind  message  to  Lady  Constance,  telling  her  of  her 
husband*s  welfare  and  great  deeds  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  he  remained  loyal  and  true  to 
his  king.  After  some  time  he  returned  himself,  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  assemhle  all  the  vassals  and  country- 
men round,  and  thjink  them  for  not  having  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  from  their  duty.  It  would  have  done 
you  good  to  see  how  happy  he  looked  beside  his  lady 
and  his  children*  sarrounded  by  his  troops  of  faithful 
men. 

Boy,  Did  he  ii?e  long  after  that  ? 

Oak,  Iiong  enough  to  see  Magna  Charta  signed  by 
King  John,  and  to  put  his  own  name  to  it.  He  was  a 
true  patriot,  was  that  Baron,  and  did  all  he  conld  to  lielp 
the  people  as  well  as  his  fellow-nobles.  He  was  a  very 
religious  man,  too.  I  have  been  told  that  not  only  did 
he  bestow  gifts  on  the  abbey,  but  that  when  he  went  to 
Mass,  his  prayers  seemed  to  come  from  out  of  the  depth  of 
liis  heart,  and  he  trained  his  children  and  servants  care- 
fully in  the  right  way.  Then  he  was  tender  to  the  poor 
and  sick,  and  confessed  himself  humbly  before  the  abbot 
at  stated  times ;  and  he  was  reyerend  towards  all  the  fa- 
thers, even  to  those  who  were  of  low  degree.  This  pleased 
the  people  most  of  all,  perhaps,  for  you  may  sup[)0se  that 
wlicn  people  are  kept  down,  and  made  to  feel  theot&elves 
of  little  consequence,  it  must  be  very  pleasant  to  find  that 
there  is  one  course  by  which  a  roan,  however  poor,  nuty 
rise  ;  and  that  one  way,  in  these  times,  was  by  beooniinj^ 
a  priest  or  monk.  If  a  poor  hind's  sou  went  into  an 
abbey  or  cathedral  school,  and  learnt  steadily,  and  gave 
tokens  of  sense  and  talent,  he  was  as  likely  to  be  made  a 
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a  clergjniiftn  as  a  riclier  man,  and  when  onoe  ha  was  ao^ 

he  was  thought  fit  company  for  the  highest  noble  in  the 
land.  But  the  nobles  by  no  means  relished  this.  One 
oannot  wonder  at  it  in  general ;  they  did  not  like  to  see 
one  born  in  poverty  set  above  them.  Yet  some  there 
were,  like  our  Baron  De  Bourg,  who  said  *Why  not? 
If  a  young  scholar  be  learned  and  pious,  and  wish  to 
serve  God  by  ministering  at  the  altar  and  among  the 
poor,  who  am  1  that  1  should  not  thankfuUy  give  him 
honour  and  reverence?'  and,  for  myself,  I  deemed  him 
right. 

Boif.  Was  there  not  a  Pope  much  about  this  time  who 
was  an  Englishman  ? 

Oak.  Yes,  Nicholas  Breakspear  t  not  a  good  specimen, 
while  I  knew  him,  of  an  Englishman.  A  stnpid  boy  he 
was,  going  up  and  down  between  the  abbey  and  the 
castle.  His  father,  a  monk,  used  to  be  grievously  pro- 
voked with  him,  and,  as  to  the  Abbot,  he  utterly  rejected 
him  for  bis  dulness  and  clownish  ways.  He  could  clean 
shoes  and  milk  the  kine,  but  was  too  lazy  to  apply  to 
learning.  However,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  youth  took  a 
start.  Not  being  able  to  make  his  way  into  the  Church 
here^  he  went  to  Paris,  as  many  English  did,  and  there 
he  studied  in  earnest.  Thence  he  went  to  an  abbey  in 
Provence,  was  inatie  a  monk,  and  so  pleased  the  brethren, 
that  when  the  Abbot  died,  he  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
After  that  he  reached  a  higher  station,  through  the  Pope's 
favour ;  was  made  a  Bishop,  then  a  Cardinal,  and,  in  No- 
vember, 11 54,  our  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  abbot's  errand- 
boy,  became  Pope  Adrian  the  XlVth.,  which  mightily 
pleased  IQng  Henry  the  Second.  So  in  this  manner  it 
was  that  the  people  might  hope  to  gain  some  portion 
of  the  power  and  consequence  denied  them  in  other 

ways. 

i^oy.  That  was  fair ;  but  then  papa  says  it  was  not 
right  that  the  abbots  and  bishops  should  have  both  s<^ts 
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of  power.    He  says  they  were  barons  and  kniglits  as  well 

as  clergymen. 

Oak,  Yes,  that  is  true — that  was  settled  at  the  Con- 
quest. King  William  thought  to  bring  the  clergy  more 
under  his  power  by  making  them  hold  their  broad  lands 

under  military  tcnnre.  An  abbot  or  bishop  was  forced  to 
furnish  men  for  the  king's  service,  like  any  other  noble- 
men,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  summoned  to  the  parlia- 
ments or  to  the  defence  of  the  nation  themselTCS.  They 
did  not  like  this,  however,  and  as  time  went  on,  got  dis- 
pensations from  the  service.  I  believe  the  share  they 
had  in  the  land  was  a  very  great  good ;  no  lands  were 
better  cultivated,  and  no  vassals  so  comfortable ;  but  as 
they  grew  rich  they  became  indolent  and  luxurious. 
They  were  under  odd  government  sometimes. 
Boy,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Oak,  What  think  you  of  a  monastery  consisting  of 
both  monks  and  nuns,  but  all  under  the  control  of  a  lady 

abbess?  It  was  a  curious  thing  to  put  the  men  thus 
under  the  orders  of  the  women  ;  but  it  was,  I  am  told, 
much  more  usual  in  the  earliest  times.  There  were  in 
many  of  the  monasteries  both  men  and  women,  and  when 
this  was  the  case^  the  government  was  generally  a 
woman's.  But  the  rich  abbeys  in  time  had  among  their 
members  many  wealthy  married  people.  When  a  rich 
noble  or  kniglit  desired  to  obtain  a  place  in  one  of  these 
fraternities,  he  generally  bought  it  by  some  benefaction, 
and  being  fi*ee  of  the  monastery  or  abbey,  afterwards  he 
was  supposed  to  partake  of  all  the  religious  privileges  of 
the  house.  In  this  way,  I  fancy,  however,  the  monas- 
teries were  spoiled,  and  the  people  used  to  talk  in  King 
John's  reign,  and  still  more  In  his  son's,  Henry  the  Third, 
of  the  quantity  of  money  which  went  into  them  in  various 
ways,  and  was  spent  not  always  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  or  the  nation,  but  often  went  to  Rome  to  enrich 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  our  English  liYings 
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were  often  given  to  Italians.   You  can  fancy  what  a  aoie  \ 

matter  it  was  to  the  Englishmen  to  have  priests  set  over  | 
them  who  knew  nothing  of  their  laDguage,  and  could  do  ; 
nothing  for  them,  sick  or  welL 

Soff.  Bat  what  was  the  king  thinking  of  when  he  let 
all  these  foreign  clergymen  come  here  ?  Our  icings  were 
English  themselves. 

Oak.  Indeed,  I  think  thej  were  hardly  half  English. 
You  know  that  a  great  part  of  France  belonged  to  Henry 
the  Second,  and  it  w^ould  seem  that  his  sons  and  his  grand- 
son and  great-grandsons,  thought  to  the  full  as  much  of 
their  foreign  dominions  as  of  England.  Then  they  almost 
all  went  abroad  for  wives,  and  in  order  to  maintain  their 
claims  to  France,  both  John  and  his  son  Henry  were 
willing  to  bestow  livings  and  money  without  end  upon 
the  Pope's  favourites.    It  was  the  barons  at  last  who  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  sent  the  Pope'a 
legate  out  of  England.  They  clearly  showed  King  Henry 
the  Third,  that  the  revenues  of  Italian  priests  in  Engtaiid 
amounted  to  tnore  than  his  own  revenues  ;  but  though  he 
was  startled  to  find  this,  he  was  a  feeble  man,  and  would 
always  let  things  take  their  course. 

Boy.  I  like  those  barons — we  should  have  fared  ill  hui 
for  them. 

Oak.  I  am  glad  you  see  thai.   I  heard  much  about 

their  faults.  They  and  the  clergy  and  the  people  uaed 
to  abuse  each  other  in  turn,  but  I  thought  each  party 
would  have  done  worse  but  for  the  other,  and  I  wisiied, 
and  I  dare  say  so  did  everybody,  that  they  were  all  better 
men.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  them  fighting  like  so 
many  children  for  power  and  wealtli,  while  one  genera- 
tion after  another  dropped  off,  and  I  saw  them  no  mora 
One  good  man  1  Otie  good  woman  !  One  like  Baron  da 
Bourg  and  Lady  Constance,  cheered  me  up  for  an  age.  I 
was  glad,  of  course,  to  see  good  coming  even  out  of  enl 
but  it  was  nothing  like  ilmt — ^nothing  like  the  pleasiusof 
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I  nfiag  a  trae  man  or  woman  working  on  with  heart  and 
soul,  because  it  was  hia  dut/,  and  because  he  loved  luA 
!  great  Master's  service. 

j    Bat  how  I  have  been  talking !  and  you  have  aaid  very 

little  to  me  this  time,  and  you  are  i^oing  to  school,  dear 
boy,  and  now  nobody  will  have  leisure  to  come  and  listen 
I  to  my  story  as  you  have  done. 

Bojf.  Keep  a  good  heart,  old  fellow,  T  mean  td  have 
muck  to  do  with  you  yet — that  is,  if  I  may,  but  I  am  not 
I  my  own  master,  you  know* 

Oak,  I  do  know  it,  and  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  what- 
ever you  may  think  now,  you  will  be  glad  too,  bj-unJ- 
i   by,  that  you  were  not  treated  as  a  man  when  you  were 
1  but  a  boy.   Trust  an  old  oak  for  a  truth  like  that  I 
'    have  seen  many  a  mushroom  in  my  day,  and  I  have  seen 
I    nien  and  women  springing  up  in  a  hurry  just  like  those 
iQushrooms^  but  they  did  little  or  no  good  in  the  world. 
I  shall  like  you  the  better  for  growing  slowly,  so  when 
you  are  in  great  haste  to  be  a  man  and  your  own  master, 
just  think  for  a  moment  of  your  old  friend  of  the  forest— 
ttunk  of  his  eight  hundred  years,  and  the  orderly  obedient 
way  in  which  he  has  been  made  to  spend  them,  and  do 
not  fancy  for  a  moment  that  you  can  do  yourself  any 
good  by  getting  out  of  the  order  of  growth  which  the 
nme  kind  Providence  has  assigned  to  you  as  much  as 
to  me. 

\      Boy.  I  will  remember  what  you  say,  but  I  shall  come 
again  before  I  go  to  scbooL 


I  THE  YOUNG  STEP-MOTHER. 

f  CHAFTEB  XXVL 

I  '  Mas.  l^EKPAL,  dear  Madame,  a  great  favour,  could  you 

f  •  faie  me  a  few  moments  ?* 

\  Albinia  was  leaving  a  cottage  when  a  blushing  face 
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was  imploringly  raised  to  her  with  socfa  an  expression  of 
'contrite  timidity,  that  she  felt  sore  that  the  poor  little 

F re* neli woman  had  recovered  from  her  brief  intoxication, 
and  wanted  to  apologize  and  l>e  comibrtedy  so  she  said 
kindly, 

*I  was  wishing  to  see  yon,  my  dear;  T  was  afraid  the 

day  had  been  too  mucii  for  you ;  1  was  certain  you  were 
feverish.* 

*Ah!  yon  were  so  good  to  moke  excuses  for  me.  I 
am  so  ashamed  when  I  think  how  tedious,  how  disagree* 
able  I  mast  haye  been.   It  Was  why  I  wished  to  speak  to 

you,'  murmured  Genevieve,  much  flurried  and  distressed. 

^  ^ever  miud  apologies,  my  dear  ;  I  have  felt  and  done 
the  like  many  a  time — ^it  is  the  worst  of  enjoying  one- 
self.' 

*  Oh !  that  was  not  all — coald  not  help  it— enjoy- 
ment— no!'  stammered  Genevieve.  *If  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  come  this  way.' 

She  opened  her  grandmother's  back  gate^  the  entrance 
to  a  slip  of  garden  smothered  in  lanreis,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  small  green  arbour,  containing  a  round  table,  trans- 
ibrmed  by  calico  hangings  into  what  the  embroidered 
inscription  called  '  Autel  d  V  Amour  filial  et  mtttemelj* 
and  bearing  a  plaster  vase  full  of  fresh  iSowers;  but  ere 
Albinia  had  time  to  admire  this  achievement  of  French 
sentiment,  Genevieve  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  'O 
]Vladame»  pardon  me,  you  who  are  so  good !  You  will 
tell  no  one^  yon  will  bring  on  him  no  trouble,  but  you  will 
tell  him  it  is  too  foolish — ^you  will  give  him  back  this 
billet,  iind  forbid  him  ever  to  send  another.' 

Spite  ot  the  confidence  about  Emily,  spite  of  all  un- 
reason, such  was  the  family  opinion  of  Fred's  propensities 
to  fall  in  love,  that  AlUnia's  first  shock  of  suspidon 
lighted  upon  him ;  bot  as  her  eye  fell  on  the  pink  en- 
velope that  Genevieve  held  out  with  averted  face,  the 
handwriting  concerned  her  even  more  nearly. 
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*  Gilbert !'  she  cried.  '  My  dear,  what  is  this  ?  Da 
jou  wish  me  to  read  it  r 

'  Yea,  for  I  cairnot/  Genevieve  tamed  away,  cut  abort 
bj  a  barst  of  tears,  as  in  his  best  hand,  and  bad  it  was, 

Aibioia  read, 

'  My  hope^  mj  joy,  mj  Genevieve  T  O  predoos 
words  of  the  poet,  bow  I  thank  him  for  them  I  No^ 

Genevieve,  hard  and  cruel  as  you  may  be,  neither  you 
nor  any  power  on  earth  can  hinder  me  from  making 
you  my  hope^  my  joy,  even  by  the  very  fact  of  yonr 
existence.' 

In  mute  astonishment  Albinia  looked  up,  and  met 
Genevieve's  eyes*  ^  O  Madame,  yon  are  displeased  with 
me  V  she  cried  in  despair,  misinterpreting  the  look,  'but 
indeed  I  could  not  help  it.' 

'My  dear  child,*  said  Albinia,  affectionately  putting  her 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  drawing  the  trembling  figure 

down  on  the  seat  beside  her,  *  indeed  I  am  not  displeased 
with  you  ;  you  are  doing  the  very  best  thing  possible  by 
us  all.  Think  I  am  your  sister,  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  and  then  I  will  try  to  help  you.' 

*0  Madame,  you  are  too  good,'  said  Genevieve,  weep- 
ing bitterly  though  silently;  and  kindly  holding  Ae 
trembllTig  hand,  Albinia  finished  the  letter,  the  words  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  which  compelled  her  to  whisper  to 
herself  with  some  sharpness,  ^  Silly  boy  1  Genevieve, 
dear  girl,  you  must  set  my  mind  at  rest,'  she  continued, 
affectionately  ;  '  this  is  too  childish — this  is  not  the  kind 
ojf  thing  that  would  touch  your  aifections,  I  am  sure.' 

*  Oh  !  pour  eela  ncn^  said  Genevi^ve^  raising  her  head 
a  moment,  but  letting  it  drop  again.  *  Oh !  no,  I  am 
gratetui  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Kendal,  for,  even  as  a  little  boy, 
ke  was  always  kind  to  me ;  but  for  the  rest — ^he  is  so 
jwang,  Madame,  even  if  I  could  forget— 

'I  see,'  said  Albinia.  'I  am  sure  that  you  are  much 
too  good  and  sensible  at  your  age  to  waste  a  moment's 
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thought  or  pain  on  such  a  foolish  boy,  as  he  certainly  is, 
Greoevieve,  though  not  so  foolish  in  liking  jou,  whatever 
be  may  be  in  the  way  of  expressing  it  Though  of 
mmb^*  Albinia  had  floundered  into  a  dMidful  bewil- 
derment between  her  sense  of  Grenevieve's  merits,  and  of 
the  incorapatibiiity  of  their  station,  and  she  plunp^ed  out 
by  asking,  'And  how  long  have  you  had  any  idea  tiiat 
this  was  in  bis  mind  ? 

Genevieve  beritated.  *To  speak  the  tmth,  Madame, 
I  liave  long  seen  that,  like  many  other  youths,  he  Would 
be — very  attentive  if  one  were  not  reserved  and  guarde<l, 
but  I  had  known  him  so  long*  that  perhaps  1  did  not  soon 
enongh  begin  to  treat  bim  enjeune  hounne! 

*And  this  is  his  first  letter  T 

*  Oh !  yes,  Madame/ 

'  lie  complains  that  you  will  not  hear  him  ?  Do  you 
dislike  to  teU  me  if  anjrthing  had  past  previously  ? 

*  TItursday/  was  slightly  whispered. 

*  Thursday  !  Ah  !  now  I  begin  to  understand  the  cause 
of  your  being  suddenly  moon-struck.' 

*  Ah !  Madame^  paMon  me !' 

*I  see — it  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  tiie'd^titef 
said  Albinia,  amused  in  spite  of  herself.  *  Well  done, 
Genevieve.    What  had  he  been  saying  to  you,  my  dear?' 

Poor  Genevieve  cast  about  for  a  word^  and  finally 
iSdtered  outy  *  De8  soiikeSf  Madame.* 

'  That  I  can  well  believe,  by  the  style  of  his  lettefi 
poor  fellow,*  said  Albinia.    *  Well,  my  dear — * 

'I  think,'  pursued  Genevieve,  Hhat  he  was  vexed 
because  I  would  not  let  him  absorb  me  exclusively  at 
Fairmeaid ;  and  truly,  Madame,  I  thought,  as  you  were 
engaged,  it  was  more  convenable  to  be  with  many  than 
with  him  alone;  but  he  would  have  it  that  a  rival  had 
engrossed  me  from  him;  and  when  I  laughed  at  hinv 
and  told  him  it  was  all  nonsense^  he  began  to  rq»roacli 
me^  and  protest^' 
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*And  like  a  wise  woman  you  waked  the  aleepiug 
dragon,'  said  Albinia.    *  Was  this  all  ?' 

*NOf  Madame;  flo  little  had  passed,  that  1  hoped  it 
was  only  the  ezcitemeiit}  and  that  he  would  forget,  but 
on  Saturday  he  met  me  in  the  flagged  path,  and  oh  !  he 
said  a  great  deal,  though  I  did  my  best  to  convince  him 
that  I  was  too  far  beneath  him,  and  he  could  only  mak^ 
himself— be  laughed  at.  I  hoped  even  then  that  he  was 
silenced,  and  that  1  need  not  mention  it,  but  I  found  he 
had  been  watching  me,  and  I  dare  not  go  out  alone  lest 
I  should  meet  him.  Ha  oaUed  this  monuQ^  and  not  see- 
ing me»  left  this  note.' 

*  Do  your  grandmother  and  annt  know  of  this? 

*  Oh,  no  !  I  would  far  rather  not  tell  them.  Need  I  ? 
Oh!  IMadame,  surely  you  can  speak  to  him,  and  no  one 
need  ever  hear  of  it  ?'  cried  Genevieve  imploringly. 
*  You  have  promised  me  that  no  one  shall  be  told  1' 

^  No  one  shall,  my  dear.  1  hope  soon  to  tell  you  that 
lie  is  heartily  ashamed  of  having  teased  you.  No  one 
need  be  a&hatned  of  thinking  you  very  dear  and  good-^ 
yon  can't  help  being  loveable»  my  GenoTiive,  but  Master 
Gibbie  is  not  exactly  the  gentleman  yon  would  like  to 
tell  you  so,  and  we'll  put  an  end  to  it  He  wiU  soon  be 
in  India  out  of  your  way.    Good-bye !' 

Albiuia  kissed  the  confused  and  blushing  maiden  at 
the  gate,  and  walked  rapidly  away,  provoked  and  yet 
diva*ted  at  the  novelty  and  absurdity  of  Gilbert  in  love ! 

Siie  found  him  alone  in  the  di  a  wing-room,  and  was 
not  slow  in  coming  to  tiie  point,  endeavouring  to  model 
her  treatment  on  that  of  her  brother^  the  General^  towards 
his  aide-de-camp  in  the  like  predicaments. 

•Gilbert,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  afraid  you 
have  been  makin;^  yourself  troublesome  to  Miss  Durand. 
You  are  old  enough  to  know  better  than  to  writo  such  a 
note  as  this.' 

He  was  all  one  bloalii  made  an  inartiouUite  ezclamAtkNi» 
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and  burst  out,  *That  abominable  treacherous  old  wooden 
doll  of  a  Mademoiselle/ 

*No^  MiB8  Belmareh6  knows  nodting  of  it.  No  one 
ever  shall  if  yoa  will  promise  to  drive  this  nonsense  oat 

of  your  Lead.' 

'NonseDse!  Mrs.  Kendal!'  with  such  a  gesture  of 
misery,  that  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing. 

'  Gilbert,  yon  are  making  yourself  very  absard/ 

He  turned  about,  and  would  have  marched  out  of  the 
room,  but  she  pursued  him.  'You  must  listen  to  me. 
It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  carry  on  this  silly  importunity. 
It  is  exceedingly  distressing  to  her,  and  might  lead  to 
very  unpleasant  and  hurtful  remarks  upon  her.*  Seeing 
him  look  sullen,  she  took  breath,  and  considered.  *  She 
came  to  rne  in  great  trouble,  and  brg^^ed  mr  to  restore 
your  letter,  and  tell  you  never  to  repeat  the  liberty.' 

He  struck  his  hand  on  his  brow,  crying  vehemently, 
^  Cruel  girl  I  She  little  knows  me — you  little  know  me 
if  you  think  I  am  to  be  silenced  thus,  I  who  love  .her 
like  my  own  life.  I  tell  you  I  will  never  cease !  I  am 
not  bound  by  your  pride^  which  has  sneered  down  and 
crushed  the  loveliest — * 

'Not  mine,'  said  Albinia  quietly,  disconcerted  at  h.is 
unexpected  violence. 

^YesT  he  exclaimed.  know  you  could  patronize! 
but  a  step  beyond,  and  it  is  all  the  same  with  you  as  with 
the  rest — you  despise  the  jewel  without  the  settin^:.' 

*No/  Raid  Albinia,  'so  far  from  depreciating  her,  I  want 
to  convince  you  that  it  is  an  insult  to  her  to  pursue  her 
in  this  ridiculous  underhand  way.' 

*  You  do  me  no  justice,'  said  Gilbert  loftily ;  ^you  little 
nnderstand  what  you  are  pleased  to  make  game  of ;'  and 
with  one  of  his  sudden  alienialions,  he  drupped  into  a 
chair,  calling  himself  the  most  miserable  fellow  in  the 
world,  nnpitied  where  he  would  gladly  offer  his  life,  and 
his  tenderest  feelings  derided,  and  he  was  so  nearly  ready 
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to  cry,  that  Allnnia  pitied  him,  and  said,  *  Til  laugh  no 
more  if  I  can  help  it,  Gibbie,  but  indeed  you  are  too 
young  for  all  this  misery  to  be  real^  whatever  you  may 
imagine.  I  don't  mean  that  you  are  pretending,  but  only 
that  all  this  is  your  own  fancy.' 

*  Fancy  V  said  the  boy  solemnly.  '  The  happiness  of 
my  life  is  at  stake.  Genevieve  shall  be  the  sharer  of  all 
that  is  mine^  the  moment  my  property  is  in  my  own 
hands/ 

^  And  do  yon  thiidc  so  high-minded  and  exeellent  a  girl 
would  listen  to  you,  and  take  advantaj^e  of  a  fancy  in  a 
boy  so  much  younger,  and  of  a  higher  class  P 

*It  would  be  ecstasy  to  raise  her,  and  lay  all  at  her  - 
feet  r 

*  So  it  might,  if  it  were  worthy  of  her  to  accept  it. 
Gilbert,  if  you  knew  what  love  i?,  you  would  never  wish 
her  to  lower  herself  by  encouraging  you  now*  She  would 
be  called  artful — designing-Hihe  would  deserve  it.' 

'If  die  loved  me — \  he  said  disconsolately. 

*I  wish  I  could  brin^  you  to  see  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
a  sensible)  superior  woman  could  really  attach  herself  to 
such  a  mere  lad  as  you  are.  An  unprincipled  person 
might  pretend  it  for  the  sake  of  your  property — a  silly 
one  might  like  you  because  you  are  tolerably  good-look- 
ing, and  well-mannered  ;  but  neither  would  be  Genevieve.' 

*A11  I  wishr  he  cried,  'is  one  glance,  one  word  of 
pity!  But  I  see  how  it  is— greater  attractions.  £ver 
since  one  of  higher  pretensions  erossed  my  path-*' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  and  not  getting  an  answer,  she 
pursued,  *'  So  you  are  vexed  because  poor  Genevieve  tried 
to  elude  your  foUy  by  keeping  near  my  cousin  1  Oh  1 
Gilbert,  I  promised  not  to  laugh  1' 

^  There  is  no  use  in  saying  any  more,'  he  said,  rising  in 
offended  dignity. 

*  No,  I  cannot  let  you  go  till  you  have  given  me  your 
word  never  to  obtrude  your  folly  on  Miss  Durand  agpun.' 
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*  Have  you  anything  ebe  to  aak  me  ?  cried  Gilbect  io 

a  melo-draraatic  tone. 

'  Yes,  how  you  would  like  your  lather  to  know  of  this? 
It  is  her  seeie^  and  I  ihril  keep  It,  nnlefls  70a  are  eo 
aelfish  as  to  contmiie  die  pmui!,  and  if  ao^  I  anat  hav^ 

recourse  to  his  aathority.' 

*  Oh  !  Mrs.  Kendal,'  he  said«  actually  wee{»iDg»  'you 
have  always  j^ed  me  hitherto/ 

'A  man  shoold  not  ask  for  pitj/  said  Albinia ;  *bat  I 
am  sorry  for  yon*  for  she  is  an  admiraUe  person,  and  I 
see  you  are  very  unhappy  ;  but  1  ^vill  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you,  and  you  will  get  over  it,  ii  you  are  reasonable.  Now 
understand  ms^  I  will  and  mnst  protect  Gknen^c^  and  I 
shall  appeal  to  yoor  father  nnless  70a  promise  me  te 
desist  from  this  persecotion/ 

The  debate  might  have  been  endless,  if  Mr.  Kendal 
had  not  been  heard  coming  in.  'You  promise  if'  she 
said.  '  Ye%'  was  the  laiat  reply,  in  the  nenrooa  tenror 
of  immediate  leiimnee  to  his  fathw  $  and  thsj  knmed 
difierent  ways,  trying  to  look  unconcerned. 

'  Never  mind,*  said  Albinia  to  herself.  ^  Was  not  Fred 
qnite  as  bad  about  me^  and  look  at  him  now  !  Yes,  Gil- 
bert most  go  to  India  now,  it  will  ene  Urn ;  ot  if  il 
should  not,  then  his  affection  would  be  respectable,  and 
worth  consideration.  If  he  were  but  older,  and  this  were 
the  genuine  article,  I  would  fight  for  him,  bnt— *  And 
she  sat  down  to  write  a  loving  note  to  Qenevibve  to  tell 
h»  of  the  promise,  and  beghernoHofimeyitdiBpleasQre 
if  she  were  less  frequently  tisked  to  Willow  Lawn.  Her 
sanguine  disposition  made  her  trust  that  all  would  Uow 
over,  bat  her  experience  of  the  chesrfol  bnoyant  Forrars* 
traperament  was  no  gaide  to  the  morbid  Kendal  dis- 
position ;  Gilbert  lay  «m  tlie  grass  Hmp  and  doleful  till 
the  fall  of  the  dew,  when  he  betook  himself  to  a  sofa; 
and  in  the  morning,  he  turned  up  his  eyas  leproachfuliy 
at  her  instead  of  eating  his  breakfast. 
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About  eleven  o'clock  the  Fairmead  pony-carriago 
stopped  at  the  door,  containing  Mr.  Ferrars,  the  Captain, 
Aunt  Grertnidey  and  little  Willie*  Albiniai  her  huaband, 
and  LttC7)  were  soon  in  the  drawing-room  welcoming 
them  ;  and  Lucy  fetched  her  little  brother,  who  had  been 
vociferous  for  three  days  about  Cousin  Fred,  the  real 
soldier,  but  now  struck  with  awe  at  the  mighty  personage, 
stood  by  his  mammae  profoundly  silent,  and  staring  with 
wide-stretched  eyes*  He  was  ungracious  to  his  aunt,  and 
still  more  so  to  Willie,  the  latter  of  whom  was  despatched 
under  Lucy's  cliarge  to  thid  Gilbert,  but  they  came  back 
unsuccessfuL  Nor  did  Sophy  make  her  appearance ;  she 
was  reported  to  be  reading  to  grandmamma — Mrs.  Mea- 
dows preferred  to  Miss  Ferrars !  there  was  more  in  this 
than  Albinia  could  make  out,  and  she  sat  uneasily  till  she 
could  exchange  a  few  words  in  private  with  Lucy.  ^  My 
dear,  what  is  become  of  the  other  two  V 

*1  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them/ 
said  Lucy.  '  Gilbert  is  gone  out — nobody  knows  where— 
and  when  I  told  Sophy  who  was  here,  she  said  she  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Ferrars,  but  that  she  knew 
Captain  Ferrars  was  an  empty-headed  cozcomlv  and  she 
did  not  want  to  see  him  V 

*  Oh  !  the  geese  !*  murmured  Albinia  to  herself,  slightly 
hurt,  till  the  comical  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that 
Gilbert  was  jealous^  and  that  Sophy  was  afraid  of  falling 
a  victim  to  the  redoubtable  lady  killer,  but  she  r^ected 
the  latter  notion  as  unjustly  absurd. 

Luncheon -time  produced  Sophy,  very  grave  and  silent, 
but  no  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Kendal,  receiving  no  satisfactory 
account  of  his  absenee,  said,  ^  Very  strangV  and  looked 
annoyed. 

Captain  Ferrars  seemed  to  have  expected  to  see  his 
bi  ght  little  partner  of  Thursday,  for  he  inquired  for  her, 
and  Willie  then  imparted  the  information  that  Fred  had 
taken  her  for  Sophy  all  the  time!  Fred  laughed,  and 
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owned  it,  but  asked  if  she  were  not  reallj  tiie  gOTrerness  ? 
*  A  gaveniet%'  nd  Albiiu%  *IkiI  not  oms;*  and  an  ex- 
planation followed,  during  wbich  Sopliy  blndied  violently, 

and  iield  up  htr  head  aa  if  she  iiad  an  iron  bar  in  iier 
neck. 

*  A  pi^/  said  the  Lancer,  when  he  had  heard  her  real 
porition,  and  nnder  his  nioostache  he  mnrmored  aside  to 

AlMnia,  *  She  is  rather  in  Emily's  style.' 

*  O  Fred/  thoorrht  Albinia,  '  after  all,  it  may  be  luckj 
for  Kmily  that  you  aren't  going  to  stay  here !' 

When  Albinia  was  alone  with  her  brother  for  a  few 
minotes,  she  eoold  not  help  sajring,  ^Maorice,  yoo  were 

right  to  scoM  me;  I  reproached  you  with  thinking  lilc 
made  up  oi  precUcaments— I  think  mine  is  made  of 
blunders !' 

'Ah!  I  saw  700  were  harassed  to-daj/ssid  her  brother 
kindly. 

*  Whenever  one  is  happy,  one  does  something  wrong !' 
^  It  is  not  Lucy,  I  see.' 

*  No^  she  is  exemplary.  Bnt— ' 
*I  goons  * 

*  You  are  generous  not  to  say  you  warned  me  months 
ago.  Mind,  it  is  no  fault  of  her's,  she  is  behaving  beau- 
tifully; but  oh  1  the  absurdity,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I 
have  promised  not  to  tell  Edmund.* 

'Then  don't  tell  me.  Ton  have  a  judgment  quite  good 
enough  for  use.* 

*No,  I  have  not  I  have  only  sense,  and  that  only 
senres  me  for  what  other  people  ought  to  do.' 

'Then  ask  Albinia  what  Mrs.  Kendal  ought  to  do.' 

She  laughed,  but  the  concealment  from  her  husband 
gave  her  a  sense  of  insincerity  which  weighed  on  her 
conscience,  and  rendered  her  manner  restless,  constrainec^ 
and  flighty,  so  that  it  was  another  'long  day;'  and  wheu 
llr.  Ferrars  took  his  party  home,  he  had  hard  work  in 
fighting  the  batUeii  of  Willow  Lawn  with  ids  aunt  and 
cousin. 
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GHIbert  came  in  soon  after  tbeir  departure,  with  an  odd, 

dishevelled,  abstracted  look,  and  muttering  something 
inaudible  about  losing  his  way,  and  not  knowing  the  time, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Kendal's  stem  question  why  he  had 
absented  himself  when  he  knew  Mrs.  Kendal's  relations 
were  in  the  house.    His  depression  absolutely  courted 
notice,  but  as  a  slight  cough  would  at  any  time  reduce 
him  to  despair,  he  obtained  no  particular  observation, 
except  from  Sophy,  who  made  much  of  him,  flushed  at 
Genevieve's  name,  and  looked  so  reproachfully  at  Albinia, 
that  it  was  evident  that  she  was  his  confidante.  Several 
times  did  Albinia  try  to  lead  her  to  enter  on  the  subject, 
but  she  set  up  her  screen  of  silence,  and  would  not  be 
forced  into  what  she  no  doubt  considered  to  be  a  betrayaL 
It  was  disappointing,  for  Albinia  had  believed  better 
things  of  her  sense,  and  hardly  made  allowance  for  the 
different  aspect  of  the  love-sorrows  of  eighteen,  viewed 
from  fifteen  or  twenty-six— vexatious,  too,  to  be  treated 
with  dry  reserve,  aTid  probably  viewed  as  a  rock  in  the 
course  of  true  love  ;  and  provoking  to  see  perpetual  tele^ 
h'tiies  that  could  hardly  fail  to  fill  Soph/s  romantic  head 
with  folly.   Yet  a  word  of  warning  would  produce  nothing 
but  ill-humour,  and  after  all  it  was  nothing  but  guess 
work.   It  was  droll  enough  to  see  poor  Sophy's  awkward 
empressement  whenever  she  met  Genevi&ve,  her  blushes, 
her  uncongenial  effort  at  showing  great  affection,  and  her 
incapacity  of  saying  a  word,  for  the  great  secret  beneath 
seemed  to  take  away  all  power  of  entering  on  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  and  her  manner  mi^^ht  have  oiten  been 
taken  for  direful  offence  and  scorn. 

Suddenly  a  change  came  over  her,  a  great  deal  of 
noodiness  towards  everyone,  and  chiefly  towards  her 
brother ;  and  on  his  side  a  blunt,  resentful  manner,  alter- 
luoiog  with  piteous  demonstrations,  as  if  to  excite  the 
compassion  which  she  would  not  give ;  though  what  the 
quarrel  cuuid  have  been  was  impenetrable. 
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At  the  end  of  another  week,  Albioia  received  the  IbU 

lowing  note 

*  Dear  aad  most  kind  Madame, 

*I  would  not  trouble  yoa  again,  but  this  is  the  third  witUn 
four  days.  I  returned  the  two  former  ones  to  himself;  but  he  con- 
tinues to  write.  May  1  ask  your  permission  to  speak  to  my  re- 
latives, for  I  feel  that  I  on|^t  to  hide  this  no  longer  fhmi  them, 
and  that  we  muat  take  some  mearares  for  ending  \L  He  does  me 
the  honour  to  wait  near  the  houses  and  I  never  dare  go  out,  since— > 
for  I  will  copfesB  all  to  yon,  BCadame— he  met  me  hy  the  river  on 
Monday*  and  said  much  to  me.  I  am  beginning  to  fear  that  his 
assiduities  have  been  observed,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
yon  would  tell  me  how  to  act.  Your  kind  perseverance  in  your 
goodness  towards  me  is  my  greatest  comfbrt,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  still  continue  it,  for  indeed  it  is  most  unwillingly  that  I  am  a 
cuusc  of  perplexity  and  vexation  to  yon.    Entreatinp  your  pardon, 

*  Your  most  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

•Genevieve  Celkstb  Durand.' 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  That  broken  pledge  seemed  to 
overpower  Albinia  with  a  personal  sense  of  ahame,  and 
though  it  set  her  free  to  tell  all  to  her  husband,  she 
shrank  from  provoking  his  stern  displeasure  towards  liis 
son,  and  feared  he  might  involve  Genevieve  in  his  anger* 
She  dashed  off  a  note  to  her  poor  little  friend,  telling  her 
to  do  as  she  thought  fit  as  to  her  aunt  and  grandmother, 
and  then  soufrht  another  interview  with  the  reluctant 
Gilbert,  to  whom  she  returned  the  letter,  saying,  '  O 
Gilbert,  at  least  1  thought  you  would  keep  your  word/ 

*I  think»'  he  said,  angrily,  and  trying  for  dignityi 
though  bewrayed  by  hia  restless  eyes  and  hands.  *I 
think  it  is  too  much  to  accuse  me  of — of — when  I  never 
said —    What  word  did  1  ever  give?' 

*  Ton  promised  never  to  persecute  her  again.' 

*  There  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  what  persecution 
means,'  said  6ilbert|  with  a  sudden  look  of  eunning  that 
almost  sickened  her. 

*I  little  thought  of  subterfuges.  I  trusted  you/  she 
said,  in  grief  and  ahame» 
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'Mrs.  Kendal!  hear  me,'  he  passionately  cried.  'Ton 

knew  not  the  misery  you  imposed.  To  live  so  near,  and 
not  a  word,  not  a  look !  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could  ;  but 
when  Sophy  would  not  so  much  as  take  one  messagei 
human  nature  could  not  endure/ 

The  dispute  was  explained,  and  to  Sopby*s  honoui^ 
one  ray  of  comfort  at  least — and  Albiiiia  answered, 
*VVeli,  if  you  cannot  restrain  yourself  like  a  rational 
creature,  some  means  must  be  taken  to  free  Miss  Durand 
from  this  injurious  and  disagreeable  pursuit.' 

'  How  do  you  know  it  is  disagreeable  to  Ler?' 

*  I  have  her  own  word  for  it.* 

*Aye,*  he  cried,  *you  have  filled  her  with  your  own 
prqjudicesi  and  inspired  her  with  such  a  dread  of  the 
hateful  fences  of  society,  that  she  does  not  dare  to  con- 
fess— * 

'  For  shame,  Gilbert,  you  are  accusing  her  of  acting  a 
part' 

*  No  V  he  exclaimed,  ^  all  I  say  is,  that  she  has  been  so 

thrust  down  and  forced  back,  that  she  caimot  veiUure  to 
avow  her  feelings  even  to  herself  !* 

'  Oh !'  said  Albinia,  *  you  conceited  person  !* 

*  Well  r  cried  the  boy,  so  much  nettled  by  her  sarcasm 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  said,  *I  think— consider* 
in^r — considering  our  situations,  I  might  be  worth  her  con- 
sideration !* 

^  Who  put  that  in  your  head?'  asked  Albinia.  ^You 
are  too  much  a  gentleman  for  it  to  have  come  there  of 

its  own  accord/ 

He  blushed  excessively,  and  retracted.  *No,  no!  I 
did  not  mean  that  I  No,  I  only  mean  1  have  no  fair 
play — she  will  not  even  think.  Ohl  if  I  had  but  been 
bom  in  the  same  station  of  life  ? 

Gilbert  making  entrechats  with  a  little  fiddle!  It  had 
nearly  overthrown  her  gravity,  and  she  made  no  direct 
imswer,  only  sayinf^  *  Well,  Giiberti  these  talks  are  use- 
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less.   I  only  thought  it  right  to  give  you  notice  that  you 
haye  released  me  from  my  engagement  not  to  make  your  - 
father  aware  of  your  folly.' 

He  went  into  an  agony  of  entreaties,  and  pi  offers  of 
promises,  but  no  more  treaties  of  secresy  could  he  obtain ; 
she  would  only  say  that  she  should  not  speak  immedi- 
ately, she  should  wait  and  see  how  things  turned  out. 
By  which  she  meant,  how  soon  it  might  be  hoped  that  he 
would  be  safe  in  the  Calcutta  bank,  where  she  now  most 
heartily  wished  him. 

She  sought  a  conference  with  Genevi&ye^  and  took  her 
out  walking  in  the  meadows,  for  the  poor  child  really 
needed  change  and  exercise ;  the  fear  of  Gilbert  bad  made 
her  imprison  herseii'  within  the  little  garden,  till  she 
looked  quite  sallow  and  worn.  She  was  eooa  led  to  the 
subject,  and  she  blushingly  told  Mrs.  Kendal  that  her 
grandmother  and  aunt  had  decided  that  she  should  go  in 
a  couple  of  days  to  the  Convent  at  Hadminster,  to  remain 
there  till  Mr.  Gilbert  went  to  India — the  Prioress  was  a 
dear  old  friend  of  her  aunti  and  had  promised  to  receive 
her  most  kindly,  and  Genevieve  had  often  been  there, 
and  knew  all  the  nuns  very  well. 

Albinia  was  considerably  startled  by  this  project.  '  My 
dear,  I  had  much  rather  send  you  to  stay  at  my  brother's, 
or — anywhere.  Are  yon  sure  you  are  not  running  into 
temptation?  May  you  not  be  exposing  yourself  to 
attempts  ?* 

*Not  of  that  kind,'  said  Genevieve  calmly.  *The 
priest,  Mr.  O'Hara,  is  a  good-natured,  fat  old  gentleman, 
not  in  the  least  disposed  to  trouble  himself  about  my 

conversion.' 

*  And  the  sisters  ?' 

'Good  old  ladies,  they  have  always  been  very  kind  to  met, 
and  have  petted  me  exceedingly  when  I  was  a  little  child ; 

but  for  the  rest — '  still  seeing  Albinia's  anxious  look— 
'  Oh }  they  would  not  think  of  it ;  I  don't  believe  they 
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oould  argue ;  ihey  are  not  like  the  new-fashioned  Boman 
Catholics  of  whom  yon  are  thinking,  Madame.' 

*  And  are  there  no  enthusiastic  young  novices  P 

*  I  should  think  no  one  would  ever  be  a  novice  there^  said 
Genevieve  quietly,  in  a  tone  that  made  Albinia  exclaim, 

^  Yon  aeem  to  be  bent  on  destroying  all  the  romance 
of  convents,  Grenevi^ve  T 

*I  never  thought  of  anything  romantic  connected  with 
the  reverend  mothers,'  rejoined  Genevieve ;  *  and  yet 
when  I  recollect  how  they  came  to  Hadminster,  I  think 
yon  will  be  interested,  Madame.  You  know  the  family 
at  Had  minster  Hall  in  the  last  century  were  Roman 
Catiiulics,  and  a  daughter  had  professed  at  a  convent  in 
France.  At  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  her  brother,  the 
esquire,  wrote  to  offer  her  an  asylum  at  his  house.  The 
day  of  her  arrival  was  fixed — behold  I  a  stage-coach  draws 
up  to  the  door — black  veils  inside — black  veils  clustered 
on  the  roof — a  black  veil  even  beside  the  coachman  on 
the  box— eighteen  nuns  alight,  and  the  poor  old  inform 
abbess  is  lifted  out-^1  sure  of  a  welcome.  They  had 
not  even  figured  to  themselves  that  the  invitation  could 
be  to  one  without  the  whole  sisterhood !' 

^And  what,'  said  Albinia,  iaugiiiiig,  'did  the  esquire 
do  with  the  good  ladies  ?*  ' 

*  He  took  them  as  a  gift  from  Providence,'  said  Gene* 
vicve  ;  *  he  raised  a  subscription  among  iiis  friends,  and 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  at  Hadminster,  where 
something  like  a  sisterhood  had  striven  to  exist  ever  since 
the  days  of  James  W 

*  Are  any  of  these  sisters  living  still  7 

•Only  poor  old  Mother  Therese,  who  was  a  little  pen- 
sionnaire  when  they  came,  and  now  is  blind,  and  never 
quits  her  bed«   There  are  only  seven  sisters  at  present^ 
and  none  of  them  are  less  than  flve-and-forty.' 
'And  what  shall  you  do  there,  Genevieve 
*If  they  have  any  pupils  dom  the  town,  perhaps  1  may 
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help  to  teach  them  French.  And  I  shall  hare  plenty  of 
time  for  my  mnnc*   Oh  f  Madamcj  would  you  lend  me 

a  little  of  jour  music  to  copy  ?' 

'  With  all  my  heart    Any  books  V 

*0h  I  that  would  be  the  greatest  kindness  of  all!  And 
if  it  were  not  presuming  too  much,  if  Madame  would 
let  me  take  the  pattern  of  that  beautiful  point  lace  that 
she  sometimes  wears  in  the  evening,  then  1  should  make 
myself  welcome!' 

'  And  pat  out  your  eyefl^  my  dear !  But  yon  may  turn 
out  my  whole  laoe-drawer  if  you  think  anything  thero 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  the  old  Indies.' 

'Ah  I  you  do  not  guess  the  pleasure,  Madame.  Needle* 
work  and  embroidery  is  their  excitement  and  delight. 
They  wiU  adc  me  doeely  about  all  I  hsve  seen  and  done 
fur  mouths  past,  and  the  history  of  the  day  at  Fairmeud 
will  be  a  fete  in  itself.' 

'  Then,  Genevievci  tell  me,  does  it  strike  you  that  their 
sedttsion  leads  to  gosdp^  or  helps  them  to  live  a  mora 
spiritual  and  eelf-denying  lifet' 

*They  are  very  good,  very  good,*  repeated  Genevieve, 
thoughtfully ;  *  they  do  all  that  is  enjoined  them  ;  they 
are  most  Idnd  i  I  never  heard  a  hasty  or  unkind  word 
from  anyone  of  them*  But  I  cannot  UXL  how  it  may  be 
with  stricter  orders,  who  have  more  new  life,  and  do 
more  active  works  of  charity.  To  me  it  is  as  if  these 
ladies  were  like  old  children,  they  seem — I  would  not 
judge  them,  for  they  live  far  holier  lives  than  I— to  go 
through  their  devotions  by  rote»  and  then  to  be  occupied 
about  tiie  merest  trifles.' 

^  I  think  you  are  to  he  trusted  there,'  said  Albinia, 
'Yon  don't  seem  to  have  any  illusions  or  pr^udicea  to 
make  it  dangerous  to  you.' 

*  I  will  confess  to  you,  Madame,  that  when  I  was  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  before  Mr.  Dusautoy  came — when  I 
could  hardly  hear  our  service^  and  did  not  understand 
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when  T  had  no  one  to  teach  me,  and  no  books,  I  used  to 

rejicl  my  aunt's  books  of  devotion,  and  I  never  could  find 
tilings  contrary  to  the  Bfble  in  them ;  and  I  used  to  fancy 
no  one  I  ever  saw  in  this  place  cared  for  religion  as  my 
dear  relations  and  their  friends  did,  or  were  so  self-denying 
and  charitable.  Then  I  used  to  grieve  and  wonder  what 
to  do,  lor  my  dear  father,  when  he  gave  me  my  precious 
French  Bible,  had  held  me  by  the  hand,  and  taken  my 
solemn  promise  that  they  never  should  make  a  Papist  of 
me,  as  he  said.  And  he  had  made  Grandmamma  promise 
him  too,  80  she  always  said  that  unless  I  were  grown  up. 
or  unless  I  should  be  at  the  point  of  death,  she  wouk 
never  allow  me  to  join  her  Churclu' 

^  That  is  far  more  than  many  Roman  Catholics  woult 
have  done  I*  said  Albinia. 

*Yes;  but  Grandmamma  respects  her  honour — she 
loved  my  father!'  said  Genevieve  earnestly.   *  And  when 
Mr.  Dasaatoy  was  so  good  as  to  teach  me,  and  lend  me 
books,  then  I  saw  all  in  a  new  light ;  I  learnt  how  we 
*  have  the  Church  and  the  Bible  too ;  and  I  learnt  to  know 
^  him,  and  Mrs.  Dusautoy,  and  I  could  no  longer  fancy  our 
'  rdigion  cold  and  unfruitful.    And  then  yon  came^ 
Madame,  and—  she  broke  off,  but  continued,  ^Ahl  the 
schism  is  very  mournful,  but  it  is  better  not  to  be  in  out- 
'  ward  union  here  with  my  dearest,  than  to  embrace  the 
errors  they  have  learnt  to  believe,  and  to  give  up  what 
our  Church  has  so  predous  I   Oh !  Madame»  what  joy  to 
know  that  there  will  be  no  difference  of  Borne  and  Eng- 
land in  the  kingdom  that  is  to  come !' 
;      *  Yes,  Genevieve !    Dear  child,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
iaid  all  thisi'  said  Aibinia»  much  moved.   Uf  you  were 
a  girl  running  wilfully  into  this  convent  out  of  curiosity, 
or  discontent  with  our  own  Church,  I  would  strenuously 
oppose  it ;  but  I  see  it  is  your  most  natural  and  inde- 
pendent refuge  from  my  silly  boy»  and  I  suppose  it  is  the 
htsAt  thing  you  can  do.' 

VOL.  16.  81  TART  93. 
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*I  think  it  is,*  said  Genevieve  thoughtfully.  'I  anx 
glad  you  are  of  that  opinion,  for  I  don^  like  to  aak  Mr. 
Dusautoy/  * 

'No,  better  not  just  now/  said  Albinia.  *  Tlie  only 
e?il  I  can  see  i8»  that  I  am  afraid  Madame  and  Mad«- 
moifldle  will  miss  you  ^ly,  and  that  you  will  be  very 
dulir 

Genetiove  laughed,  and  said,  *  1  shall  have  time  to 
instruct  myself  a  little.    Oh !  how  often  I  wish  I  knew 

more,  I  could  be  of  so  much  more  use  to  our  pupils 
here.' 

^  Well!  my  dear,  it  is  very  right  of  yon  ;  and  I  do  fed 

very  thankful  to  yuii  i'ov  treating  the  matter  tliiis.  Pray 
tell  your  grandiiiamma  and  aunt  to  pardon  the  sad  reso- 
lution we  have  made  in  their  comfort,  and  that  I  hope  it 
will  soon  be  over  !* 

Genevieve  took  no  leave.  Albinia  sent  her  a  goodly 
parcel  of  books  and  work-patterns,  and  she  returned  a 
little  affectionate  note  s  bnt  did  not  attempt  to  see  laxj 
and  Sophy. 

Lucy  was  indignant  at.  this  desertion  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  thought  it  very  foolish  and  troublesome  to 
all  parties;  and  Sophy  tiitd  not  to  look  significant 
Jt^robably  such  a  chapter  in  the  romance,  as  being  iia* 
mured  in  a  nunnery  by  a  cruel  aunt,  was  rather  ssti^ 
factory  to  her  feelings,  for  she  became  more  gracious  to 
everyone,  and  returned  to  her  pity  and  attention  to  GO' 
bert,  who  was  very  cross  and  resentful  towards  all  the 
world. 

But  Albinia  could  forgive  Sophy  much  reserve  and 
AiaA^tn^  since  she  had  discovered  that  in  her  own  sUso^ 
way  she  was  worthy  of  such  perfect  trust. 

(To  be  continued.J 
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RALPH  WOLFFORD: 
A  ROMANCE  IN  LOW  LIFE. 

(bT  IHB  AUTHOB  of  *  LONG,  LONG  AOO^  ASD  *  MY  THREE  AUNX8.') 

CHAPTER  V. 

EauLT's  adventure  settled  the  qaestiiD  as  to  whether  or 
no  she  would  teach  steadily  at  the  school :  from  that  day 

forward  for  some  weeks  she  was  a  pattern  of  constancy. 
No  one^  perhaps,  ever  began  and  carried  on  a  good  work 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  right  feeling  or  principle ;  hut 
she  \vii:s  quick  and  iatelligeut,  and  speedily  acquired  tlie 
power  of  teaching  more  than  fairly  well.  The  genuineness 
of  her  interest  in  the  occupation  not  being  affected  by  her 
motives,  enabled  her  just  as  well  to  succeed  as  if  they  had 
been  the  best  and  purest. 

She  liked  the  consequence  and  the  power  of  patronizing 
the  school-girls  whenever  she  met  them.   She  liked  the 
\     frequent  meetings  with  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Price,  and 
the  privilege  which  was  awarded  her  of  walking,  whenever 
she  chose,  in  the  wood  walks  and  shrubberies  of  the 
Bectory ;  and,  most  of  all,  she  liked  the  constant  though 
\     brief  interviews  with  Ralph.    From  the  first  she  had  per- 
ceived that  he  was  struck  with  her  beaufy ;  and  now  that 
lais  admiration  was  quickened  by  the  uterest  which  his 
L     own  care  of  her  had  given  her  in  his  eyes,  she  found  it  a 
:     very  amusing  pastime,  when  unobserved,  to  strengthen,  by 
I     many  a  coquettish  blush  and  smile,  by  many  a  little  win* 
!     ning  art,  the  fancy  he  had  taken  to  her.    She  did  it  until 
sbe  was  afraid  to  do  it  any  longer,  lest  he  should  clothe 
bis  feelings  in  words;  and  to  cool  the  flame  she  had 
I    tigbted,  began  to  drop  off  in  her  attendance,  and' invent 
I     excuses  fbr  staying  away.  ''^ 

I  ^  I  cannot  be  bound,'  she  said  to  him,  ^  to  come  regularly 
I     twice  a-week :  it  is  a  long  way  to  walk,  or  I  may  be  buqri 

I      and  have  other  things  to  do.' 
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*  No  doubV  he  replied*  '  But  jou  have  been  able  to  be 
eo  regular  bitherto»  that  I  must  hope  yon  will  be  not  lees 

80  for  the  future.* 

*  My  iiKitlier  does  not  like  my  being  away  so  mucli|'  she 
said,  inveDtmg  an  excuse  for  herself.    'And — * 

^  And  yon  are  ^ed  of  teaching,'  he  eaid,  intenmpting 
her. 

*  Oh !  not  at  all/  she  exclaimed,  lookin<r  up  at  him  for 
an  instant.  *  I  will  eome  when  I  can  ;  but  you  had  better 
never  expect  or  wait  for  me*  If  I  come  I  can  take  the 
lesson,  and  if  not,  they,  or  at  least  yon,  can  do  veiy  well 
without  me.* 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Ralph  said 
abruptly,  and  as  if  he  had  been  weighing  the  matter  in  hia 
mind,  ' 

*  I  wonder  why  you  are  so  suddenly  bent*  on  irre^larity 
for  the  tutu  re.  Is  it  a  mere  caprice,  and  only  because  you 
are  tired  ot  the  occupation  V 

She  coloured,  and  replied  with  hasty  warmth, 

*  It  is  not  caprice  at  all,  nor  am  I  tired  of  teaching ; 
but,'  and  her  eye  mnking  beneath  his,  one  word  was  alone 
audible  of  the  conclusion  of  her  sentence,  and  that  one 
word  was,  *  prudence.* 

It  was  enough  to  reveal  the  tmth  to  him;  and  his  cheek 
caught  for  an  instant  some  of  the  glow  from  here,  as  he' 
replied  proudly,  speaking  straight  to  the  thought  in  her 
heart, 

'I  would  by  no  means  over-persuade  you;  but  your 
caution  is  very  needless,  for  I  am  not  a  madman/ 
^ Ton— you  misunderstand  me!'  ehe  acclaimed,  in* 

sti actively  denpng  the  truth. 

^  No,  I  do  not,*  he  answered ;  and  Kmily  was  glad  to 
hurry  away,  and  let  the  matter  drop* 

But  she  slackened  her  pace  in  ^e  Reotory  wood  walk 

to  praise  herself  for  her  resolution  and  prudence,  and  to 
dream  of  Ralph.   Firstly,  of  the  regret  he  must  ieel  in  the 
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d'niintition  of  lier  visits  ;  and.  secondly,  of  how  those  visits 
were  to  be  resumed ;  aud  sittiug  down,  she  buUt  a  pleasant 
easlle  in  tbe  air,  of  how  his  great  eapadtj  was  to  raise 
kmi  to  the  position  of  School  Inspector^  with  an  income  of 
so  many  hundreds  a  year ;  and  then  how  he  was  to  C0i^lQ 
to  her  father,  and  say  he  had  loved  her  from  tbe  hour  in 
wliich  he  had  first  seen  her;  and  how,  like  tbe  close  of  a 
fairy  tale,  they  were  to  be  married  and  live  happily  ever 
afler.    And  the  conclusion  made  Emily  smile  aud  shake 
her  head)  and  call  herself  a  silly  child  for  thinking  of  such 
things,  for  in  truth  there  was  snicill  cliance  of  Ralph's  ever 
attaining  such  advancement*   And  then  she  wove  another 
dream  q€  loye,  oyer-leapiiig  every  principle,  sweeping  past 
every  ohetacle,  and  at<ming  for  the  wreck  of  duty  it  had 
caused  by  the  privation  it  cheerfully  endured,  and  the 
hamble  k>t  it  deigned  to  share,  fittings  as  she  said  to  her* 
ad^  a  ramaotic  ending  to  a  romantic  beginning,  and  never 
pausing  to  reflect  on  the  right  or  the  wrong;  but  just 
letUng  her  tS^ncy  and  her  feelings  How  on  in  luxurious 
ease,  the  one  exciting  the  other,  until  she  quite  longed  to 
he  tempted,  and  became  enamoured  with  the  images  of  her 
own  mind.    Indeed,  she  almost  repented  the  resolution  of 
the  afternoon,  and  would  have  quite,  but  from  an  inherent 
coquetry,  which  tempted  her  to  stay  away  from  the  school 
to  see  whether  Ralph  would  seek  her.    It  was  a  pity  that 
be  had  not  the  wisdom  to  abstain ;  but,  at  least,  he  did 
not  play  with  his  feelings,  or  argue  about  them,  or  in  any 
fflsnner  anticipate  their  end.    On  the  contrary,  he  fancied 
he  desired  no  other  gratification  than  that  of  occasionally 
Beeing  her*   He  was  interested  in  her,  and  it  grieved  him 
that  she  should  draw  back  from  what  he  rightly  connder- 
ed  was  a  good  work.    If  anyone  had  warned  him  that  it 
was  &lly  on  his  part  to  think  of  Emily  as  a  wife,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  marrying 
her :  he  knew  he  could  not.    And  such  being  the  case,  if 
diose  to  admire  and  love,  it  was  at  his  own  cost*  Ue 
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was  jealoiis  of  Emily^s  good  fiune,  and  could  hardly  let 

Mr.  Gardiner's  comment  on  her  absejice,  '  What !  tired  of 
her  good  work  already  1*  pass  unnoticed.  The  fault  was, 
he  told  himself  wholly  his,  and  at  all  events  he  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  try  and  set  matters  straight  again ;  he 
must,  by  assuring  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  make 
an  effort  to  induce  her  to  resume  her  teaching. 

To  the  school,  however,  Emily  did  not  come,  an  d  his 
only  chance  of  speaking  to  her  was,  therefore,  meeting  her 
accidentally  in  Whitford,  or  on  the  road ;  but  for  a  day  or 
two  lie  souirht  her  in  vain.  The  opportunity,  nevertheless, 
occurred  at  last ;  for  one  Saturday,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  town,  he  saw  her  in  front  of  him,  and  fortunately 
walking  alone.  He  quickened  his  pace  to  overtake  her, 
and  she,  catching  the  sound  of  his  yet  distant  footsteps,  i 
looked  round,  nud  whm  she  saw  w^ho  it  was  turned  away 
out  of  the  public  road  into  a  bye-path,  as  if  to  avoid  him,  | 
Balph,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  manoeuvre ; 
he  hastily  followed  her,  and  the  turf  upon  which  he  was 
walking  muffling  his  tread,  she  did  not  perceive  him  until 
he  was  close  beside  her.  Then  colouring  with  the  sur- 
prise,  and  angry  and  frightened,  though  she  knew  not 
wherefore,  she  stopped  short,  and  abruptly  exclaimed, 

^  Why  do  you  follow  me  t   I  will  not  hear  anything  yon 
have  to  say !    This  is  not  your  road  to  the  school  I* 

'Neither  is  it  your  way  home,'  he  replied,  with  spirit; 
*and  why  should  you  be  so  terrified!  What  do  yon 
imagine  that  I  have  to  say  to  you,  that  you  should  refuse 
in  such  a  panic  to  hear  me  I* 

Emily  coloured  still  deeper  as  he  spoke,  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  Her  own  thoughts,  which  had  been  intently 
occupied  with  him,  had  made  her  betray  an  unwarrantable 
degree  of  alarm ;  and  in  her  confusion,  she  seized  on  the 
first  idea  she  could  find,  which  in  this  cuae  happened  to 
be  the  trulh,  and  answered,  hastily, 

know  very  well  what  you  are  going  to  say:  you 
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mean  to  bother  me  becaiue  I  have  not  been  at  the  sdiool 
lately;  but  I  told  you,'  and  she  stopt,  and  still  more  ab- 
ruptly added,  *I  wish  all  my  heart  I  had  never 
gone  !* 

Ralph  looked  earnestly  at  her  as  she  spoke,  bat  he  only 
said, 

*Do  yonf'  but  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken  was 

compounded  of  so  many  feelings,  the  exprc.-^^ion  of  his 
eyes  was  so  penetrating,  that  Emily  petulantly  exclaimed, 
*  Don't  i  I  won't  be  looked  at  \  Don*t  speak  to  me  in  that 
way :  I  will  never  come  near  the  school  again  if  you  doP 

*  Oh !'  he  replied,  in  his  usual  calm  grave  voice,  the 
very  composure  of  which  gave  him  influence  with  her. 
^  Then  it  is  out  of  anger  with  me  that  you  stay  away,  and 
that  is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  You  remember . 
the  old  saying  of  the  cat  and  the  kingf  Why  quarrel 
with  me  for  an  admiration  I  cannot  help  I  Am  I  to  put 
niy  eyes  out  f * 

Aod  again  he  bent  them  on  her  ikce,  but  she  turned 
away  with  a  shrug,  and  a  fittle  pettish  stamp  like  a  spoilt 
child,  and  exclaimed  again, 

*  Don't !  I  will  not  have  you  say  such  things !  You  are 
not  my—  '  equal,'  she  would  have  said,  but  that  she  met 
Baiph's  proud,  though  impassioned  glance,  and  dare  not 
utter  the  word. 

But  he  finished  the  sentence  for  her. 

^  1  am  not  your  equal,  you  would  say,'  he  replied,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  anger.  *  You  do  not  thmk  that,  if 
education  goes  for  anything,  I  am  not  only  your  equal, 
b!it  the  equal  of  any  of  those  with  w^hom  you  associate. 
Though  your  lip  denies,  your  heart  admits  it :  you  dare 
not  look  up  and  tell  me  that  it  does  not.  But/  he  added 
more  scomfullyy  *you  need  not  be  afraid;  I  know  the 
pound-shilliitg-and-pence  standard  by  which  the  world 
I  iitcs  everybody,  and  how  much  higher  you  are  up  in  the 
scale  than  I  am.   1  shall  never  presume  on  the  service  I 
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wu  SO  foiiniuite  as  to  raote  you*  I  only  aak  yon  fi»r 
your  own  take  to  eom»  to  the  iehool  just  as  asiial— just  as 

if  I  were  the  poor,  chill,  blind  fool  yoa  would  have  me. 
If  you  can  staad  the  offence  of  my  ejea,  my  tongue  akall 
aoi^  I  pTonise  yon,  tiantgrois,* 

He  spoke  with  warmth  and  spirit,  and  eonld  not  hava 
chosen  any  better  method  of  increu^iing  his  hold  over 
Emily,  than  by  such  a  display  of  pride  and  assurance. 

bhe  had  jost  sufficient  magnanimity  to  enable  her  to  ap» 
predate  the  bold  independence  of  his  tone»  and  there  was 
feeling  and  admiration  enonj^  in  his  glance  to  make  her 
forgive  its  bluntness. 

^  I  do  not  deny/  she  answered  mora  gently  and  respect- 
Miff  *that  I  was  going  to  speak  as  the  world  wonltl 
speak,  and  say  that  you  were  not  my  equal }  hat  if  I  had, 
I  sliould  only  have  meant  ju^t  by^  that  pound-shillinnr-and- 
pence  standard  you  scorn  so  much*  Howeveri  let  us  say 
no  more  about  Uie  matter:  I  am  satisfied  with  your  pro- 
mise, and  will  come  to  the  school  as  usoali  and  now/  and 
she  looked  up  and  smiled,*'  I  hope  you  are  contented.* 

But  as  their  eyes  met  she  changed  colour,  and  quickly 
looking  down  again,  added,  in  a  low  nervous  voiee^  ^  Yes^ 
I  will  come— but — ^but  it  is  not  wise  in  you  to  wish  ik' 

*  Why  not?'  he  replied.  'I  think  of  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  sometimes.  I  could  not  ask  jov^ 
or  expect  you,  to  share  my  lot;  you  could  not  live  hard  as 
I  do ;  you  would  be  wretched*  Do  you  think  I  would  be 
the  means  of  making  you  miserable,  or  that  I  would  tempt 
you  to  such  disobedience,  as  it  would  surely  be  ?  ^oi  ior 
the  world.  And  I  say  this  to  convince  you  that  my  feel- 
ings are  not  likely  to  get  the  better  of  my  reason ;  they 
can  scarcely  be  warmer  than  they  have  been,  and  yet  they 
do  not  blind  me.  You  need  not  fear  to  resume  your 
teachings  for  you  are  safe,  whatever  I  may  suffer.  If  I 
transgress—if  in  the  fervdur  of  my  heart  I  fiwget  the  dis- 
tance between  lis^  and  dream  that  love  such  as  mine  could 
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make  any  woman  happy  even  in  poverty— it  will  be  time 

enough  then  for  you  to  keep  away.  But  I  think  I  never 
shall ;  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  be  able  to  govern 
myself.' 

And  as  he  spoke,  there  shot  through  him  one  of  those 

subtle  lightning-flashes  of  conscience,  which  revealed  to 
him  that  in  himself,  and  by  himself,  he  was  precisely  the 
very  thing  he  said  he  was  not*  The  words»  *  by  God's 
help»*  were  suggested  to  hira,  but  he  did  not  speak  them. 
*  I  can  do  it  alone,'  was  what  he  felt.  *  It  is  not  likely  I 
should  full  before  such  temptation  as  this,  when  1  have 
wnlke<l  80  uprightly  all  the  days  of  my  life.' 

*  You  have  great  confidence  in  yourself/  Emtly  replied, 
Ptruck  with  his  tone.  '  But  remember,  if  it  ends  in  your 
being  miserable,  it  is  your  own  fault* 

'  I  do  not  care  if  it  does,'  he  answered.  ^  I  like  to  feel, 
to  feel  with  all  my  soul :  it  makes  me  sure  that  I  am  alive. 
I  do  not  care  for  sufiering  ;  I  never  did.' 

But  Ralph  should  have  said,  *  I  do  not  care  for  suffer- 
ing that  comes  to  me  by  the  gratification  of  my  own  wilL 
I  would  rather  have  my  own  way  and  snfier  for  it,  than 
endure  the  mortification  of  not  having  it.*  He  knew 
that  was  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  retract  what  he  had 
•  said  ;  he  only  added,  *  And,  at  least,  I  shall  sulTer  alone — 
you  will  escape — you  will  not  be  wretclied»  whatever  I 
may  be.* 

*  So  you  said  before^*  she  answered ;  *  but  I  cannot 

see  why,  iniless  it  is  because  you  believe  I  have  no 
heart.' 

*  More  than  most  women,  I  dare  aver,'  he  replied,  earn- 
estly; *but  not  snch  as  mine.   No  woman  can  feel  as 

man  does  ;  she  coulJ  not  bear  it ;  she  has  not  the  bodily 
strength  to  support  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  hearts.' 

'  You  know  nothing  abont  us,  if  yon  say  thai  1'  she  ex- 
claimed ;  *we  love  as  much  and  lacrifice  as  mnch  for 
those  we  love.   I  could  tell  you  so  many  stories  in  which 
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ill  the  affectioDy  oonataaey^  and  endurance^  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  heroine.' 

*  I  never  read  novels/  he  saiJ.  *  All  I  know  of  life,  I 
learn  from  life ;  all  1  know  of  liuraan  nature,  I  learn  from 
the  atudj  of  mj  own  heart  and  the  Word  of  God.  They 
teach  me  that  the  greater  strength,  which  rans  through 
maivs  body  and  mind,  must  run  also  through  his  heart.  I 
could  not  expect  any  woman  to  make  sacrifices  for  me  ;  I 
coold  not  accept  them  from  her  hands  without  humbling 
mjflelf/  And  he,  stood  so  erect,  he  spoke  so  proudly^ 
that  it  was  difficult  to  doubt  him  ;  and  yet,  when  one 
passion  wars  against  another  passion,  who  can  feel  sure  of 
themselves  ?  Balph  was  a  proud,  self-willed  man  ;  but  if 
love  should  ever  grow  stronger  than  his  pride,  then  to  all 
that  he  was  now  protesting  he  ooold  not  stoop,  he  would 
have  to  submit,  and  the  end  might  prove  a  bitter  com- 
mentary on  the  folly  of  self-con  tidence* 

Emily,  as  she  glanced  up  at  him,  and  noticed  his  high 
and  mighty  bearing,  felt  more  than  ever  bent  on  subduing 
him,  more  interested  in  him. 

*  Oh  !  well,'  she  replied,  with  a  sudden  smile,  ^  I  per* 
ceive  it  is  all  safe^  and  on  Wednesday  morning  you  shall 
see  me  again ;  you  have  a  contempt  for  woman,  which 
must  save  you  from  ever  being  made  miserable  by  any  of 
us.    I  am  quite  satisfied.* 

She  made  a  movement  to  take  leave,  and  Halph  extend- 
ed his  hand,  and  as  he  held  hers,  said,  *  Surely  I  have 
sdd  nothing  which  can  justify  you  in  accusing  me  of  any 
such  feelings  ?' 

^  Have  not  you  V  she  exclaimed,  with  a  freedom  of 
accent  which  was  very  charming ;  ^  but  I  think  differ- 
ently, and  very  mean  it  is  in  you.  It  shows,'  and  her  face 
softened,  and  her  voice  sank,  *  that  vou  do  not  d^acrve 
that  any  woman  should  ever  teach  you  better.' 

They  stood  for  a  moment  together  in  an  awkward 
silence.  Balph  was  not  ready  with  an  answer ;  he  was 
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fifiaid  even  to  look  at  her,  lest  he  should  break  the  silence 
to  which  he  had  bound  himself,  and  ask  '  if  she  was  realljr 
willing  to  teach  him  better.'  She  saw  his  lips  for  an 
instant  part  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak,  and  then  close 
and  press  themselves  together,  as  if  to  keep  back  his 
words* 

•  I  must  go,'  he  said,  abraptlj.  *  It  is  easy  for  you  to 
say  such  things,  you  who  do  not  care,  and  whose  heart  is 
free*  Xou  do  not  consider  bow  they  sound  in  my  ears, 
how  they  tempt  me.* 

And  he  left  her,  though  he  might  have  loitered  longer 
beside  her,  and  though  she  was  at  that  moment  wishing 
he  would.  She  was  excited  and  elated  by  what  had 
passed,  and  fluttered  away  iioiiie  more  than  ever  a  heroine 
in  her  own  eyes* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Ralph  should  have  attracted 
her  so  strongly,  even  with  all  the  advantage  which  the 
concert  had  given  him.  But  he  was  as  well,  not  to  say 
better,  educated  than  any  man  with  whom  she  associated ; 
and  he  had  by  his  talent  won  a  certain  amount  of  consi* 
deration  even  in  her  own  set.  She  could  not  but  perceive 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Price 
held  him  ;  and  Emily  knew  enough  of  the  gossip  of  Whit- 
iurd  to  know  that  Kalph  was  a  far  better  and  steadier  man 
than  either  of  her  own  brothers,  or  than  any  of  their 
friends.  His  name  was  never  coupled  with  anything  that 
was  immoral  or  disorderly.  His  manners,  too,  were  grave 
and  earnest,  and  lost  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  young  clerks  and  shopmen  of  her  acquaintance — ^nay, 
they  were  so  free  from  flippant  compliments,  from  every 
kind  of  folly  and  pretension,  from  doubtful  jok rs  and 
undue  familiarities,  that  she  was  never  with  him  that  she 
was  not  conscious  of  his  superiority.  There  was  a  ster)- 
ing  truth  in  his  lightest  word,  which  gave  it  force;  and 
Emily  was  well  aware  that  what  he  said  to  her,  he  said  to 
no  other  mortal  woman ;  there  was  no  splittiug  his  heart 
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into  fragments,  and  dividing  it  amongst  a  score  of  claim- 
ants.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  hers.  His  appearance,  more- 
OTer,  was  in  hta  favour ;  it  was  manly  and  dignified^  and 
his  strong  sensible  face  and  broad  shoulders  gave  him  that 

kind  of  good  looks  which  would  show  well  under  any 
circumstances.    One  felt  in  seeing  him,  that  whatever  his 
fortunes  might  be,  he  would  always  rise  to  the  level  of 
them.    Indeed,  morally  and  intellcctuaily,  his  character 
stood  so  highy  that  the  fancy  he  had  taken  to  Emily,  and 
Emily  to  him,  would  have  been  to  her  credit^  bat  for  the 
disapproval  of  her  father  and  mother.  After  all,  however, 
it  was  the  indulgence  of  it,  and  not  the  fancy,  which  was 
wroni;.    She  unfortunately  courted  the  danger  and  the 
temptation  from  which  a  principle  of  duty  would  have 
saved  her.    She  deli<?bted  to  dwell  on  any  little  occur- 
rence  which  connected  her  with  Kaiph  ;  and  the  more  she 
did  so>  the  more  his  influence  increased.   Their  last  con- 
versation was  especially  charming,  and  the  more  she  dwelt 
on  it,  the  more  she  felt  drawn  towards  him,  the  more  she 
felt  disposed  to  amuse  herself  by  pursuing  an  acquaint* 
ance  which  had  in  it  something  of  the  charm  of  a  romanea 
His  words,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  rare  smile,  which 
yet  was  more  a  brightening  of  the  whole  face  than  a 
smile,  and  the  glance  of  his  dark  eyes,  so  proud  and 
sombre,  and  yet  so  soft  and  eloquent,  recurred  to  her 
again  and  again,  and  even  haunted  her  dreams.  Hence- 
forth he  stood  for  the  hero  of  every  novel  she  read,  and 

his  voice  addressed  her  in  every  impassioned  scene.  From 
each  interview  with  him  she  brought  back  fresh  subjects 
of  meditations,  or  fresh  food  for  her  vanity.  Two  days  in 
the  week  were  not  enough  for  her  to  go  to  the  school, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  her  mother  she  apparently  took 
snch  pleasure  in  teaching,  that  she  would  gladly  have 
gone  daily  had  she  been  able ;  nor  did  she  ever  look  bq 
blooming,  nor  seem  so  pleased  with  herself  and  all  aroond 

her,  as  when  she  returned  &om  her  task*  It  became  the 
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one  interest  of  her  life,  the  apparent  benevolence  and 
Dtility  hiding  from  ber  view  much  of  the  ^Idsh  vanity 
which  influenoed  her  and  blinding  her  as  to  the  extent 

of  the  feelings  for  Ralph,  which  made  her  so  happy  when 

near  him.    No  wonder  Mr.  Gardiner  had  never  again  to 

oomplain  of  her  abaenoe  from  her  ckas  I 

(Ta  be  amtumeiL) 


ONE  OF  AUNT  JUDY'S  TALEa 

BY  MRS.  A.  GATTY. 
<  OUT  OF  TH£  WAY.' 

*  What  a  horrid  nuisance  you  are,  No.  8,  brushing  every- 
thing down  as  you  go  by  !  Why  can't  you  keep  out  of 
the  way  T 

*  Oh,  you  motn't  come  here,  No.  8.  Aunt  Judy,  look ! 

Ws  sitting  on  my  doll's  best  cloak.  Do  tell  him  to  go 
away.' 

'I  can't  ha:ve  you  bothering  me,  No.  8  ;  don't  you  see 

how  busy  I  am,  packing  ?    Get  away  somewhere  else.' 

'  You  should  squeeze  yourself  into  less  than  nothing, 
and  be  nowhere,  No.  8.' 

The  suggestion,  (uttered  with  a  jocose  grin,)  came  from 
a  small  boy  who  had  ensconced  himself  in  the  comer  of  a 
window,  where  he  was  sitting  on  his  heels,  painting  the 
Union  Jack  of  a  ship  in  the  Illustrated  London  Jeeves* 
He  had  certainly  acted  on  the  advice  he  gave,  as  nearly 
as  was  possible*  Surely  no  little  boy  of  his  age  ever  got 
into  so  small  a  eompasa  before,  or  in  a  position  more 
etlectually  out  of  every  bo(]y\s  possible  way.  The  window 
corner  led  nowhere*  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  any- 
body to  want 

*  2vo.  8,  I  never  saw  anything  so  tiresome  as  you  are. 
Why  will  you  poke  your  nose  in  where  you're  not  wanted  ? 
You're  always  in  the  way.' 

*  ^  He  poked  his  flat  nose  Into  every  place,**  * 

sung  sotto  voce  by  the  small  boy  in  the  window  corner. 
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No.  8  did  not  8top  to  dispute  about  it,  thoogb  in  point 

of  fact,  his  n(^e  was  not  flat,  so  at  least  in  that  respect  he 
did  not  resemble  the  duck  in  the  song. 

He  had  not,  however,  been  successful  in  gaining  the 
attention  of  his  friends  down^stairs,  so  he.  dawdled  off  to 
make  an  experiment  in  another  quarter. 

*  Why,  you're  not  coriiing  into  the  nursery  now,  Master 
No.  8,  surely  !  I  can't  do  with  jou  fi(]oretting  about 
among  all  the  clothes  and  packing.  There  isn't  a  minute 
to  spare.  You  might  keep  out  of  the  way  till  IVe  fin- 
ished/ 

'  Now,  Master  No.  8,  you  raust  be  off.  There's  no  time 
or  room  for  you  in  the  kitciien  this  morning.  There's 
ever  so  many  things  to  get  ready  yet*   Bun  away  as  fast 

as  you  caji/ 

'  What  arc  you  doing  in  the  passnge.%  No.  6  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  you  are  in  everybody's  way  ?  You  had 
really  better  go  to  bed  again.' 

But  the  speaker  hurried  forward,  and  No.  8  betook 
himself  to  tiie  staircase,  and  sat  down  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  middle  fiight.  And  there  he  amused  him- 
self by  peeping  through  the  banisters  into  the  hall,  where 
people  were  })assing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  great 
fuss  ;  or  listening  to  the  talking  and  noise  that  were  going 
on  in  the  rooms  above. 

But  he  was  not  ^out  of  the  way'  there,  as  he  soon 
learnt.  Heavy  steps  were  presently  heard  along  the  land- 
ing, and  heavy  steps  began  to  descend  the  stairs.  Two 
men  were  carrying  down  a  heavy  trunk. 

^  You'll  have  to  move,  young  gentleman,  if  you  please/ 
observed  one  ;  '  you're  right  in  the  way  just  there  !' 

No.  8  descended  with  ail  possible  speed,  and  arrived  on 
the  mat  at  the  bottom. 

'  There,  now,  I  told  you,  you  were  always  in  the  way/ 
was  the  greeting  he  received.  *  How  stupid  it  is  !  Try 
under  the  table,  for  j)ity's  sake.' 
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Under  the  table!  it  was  DOt  a  bad  idea;  moreover,  it 

was  a  new  one — quite  a  fresh  plan.  No.  8  grinned  and 
obeyed.  The  hall  table  was  no  bad  asjiuiQi  after  all,  for 
a  little  boy  who  was  always  in  the  way  everywhere  else ; 
besides,  he  could  see  everything  that  was  going  on. 
No.  8  crept  under,  and  squatted  himself  on  the  cocoa-nut 
matting.  He  looked  up,  and  looked  round,  and  felt  rather 
as  if  he  was  in  a  tent,  only  with  a  very  substantial  cover* 
ing  over  his  head. 

Presently  the  dog  passed  by,  and  was  soon  coaxed  to 
lie  down  in  the  table  retreat  by  the  little  boy's  side,  and 
the  two  amused  themselves  very  nicely  together.  The 
fact  wasy  the  family  were  going  from  home,  and  the  least 
the  little  ones  could  do  during  the  troublesome  prepara- 
tion, was  not  to  be  troublesome  themselves,  but  this  is 
sometimes  rather  a  ditiicult  thing  for  little  ones  to  ac< 
eomplish.  NeverthelesSi  No.  8  had  accomplished  it  at 
last. 

'Capital,  No.  8!  you  and  tlie  dog  are  quite  a  picture. 
If  I  had  time,  1  would  make  a  sketch  of  you.' 

That  was  the  remark  of  the  first  person  who  went  by 
afterwards,  and  No.  8  grunned  as  he  heard  it. 

*  Weli  done,  xho.  8  1  that  b  the  best  contrivance  I  ever 
saw !' 

Remark  the  second^  followed  by  a  second  grin. 

*  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  under  the 

table,  Master  No.  8  ?    Well,  you  are  a  good  boy  I  I'ui 
sure  1*11  tell  your  Mamma.' 
Another  grin. 

*  Yoa  dear  old  fellow,  to  put  yourself  so  nicdy  out  of 

the  way  1    You're  worth  1  dou  t  know  what.* 
Grin  again. 

'  Master  No.  8  under  the  table,  to  be  sure !  Well,  and 
a  very  nice  place  it  is,  and  quite  suitable.  Ever  so  much 
better  than  the  hot  kitchen,  where  there's  baking  and  all 
6orts  of  things  going  on.    Here,  lovey  !  here's  a  little 
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cake  that  was  spared  that  I  was  taking  to  the  parlour  ; 
but,  as  you're  there,  you  shall  have  it.' 
No«  8  grinned  with  all  his  heart  this  time. 

*  I  wish  rd  thought  of  that !  Why,  I  oould  have  painted 

my  ship  there  without  beini^  squeezed  !* 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  told  that  this  was  the  observation 
of  the  small  boy  who  had  watched  an  opportunity  for 
emerging  from  the  window  comer  withoat  foss,  and  wbb 
now  carrying  his  little  paint-box  up-stairs  to  be  packed 
away  in  the  children's  bag.  As  he  spoke,  he  stooped 
down  to  look  at  No.  8  and  the  dog,  and  smiled  hia  appro- 
bation,  and  No.  8  smiled  in  return. 

*  No.  8,  how  snug  you  do  look  I* 
Once  more  an  answering  grin. 

*  No.  8,  you're  the  best  boy  in  the  world ;  and,  if  you 
stay  there  till  Nnrse  is  ready  for  you,  you  shall  have  a 

penny  all  to  yourself.' 

No.  8's  grin  was  accompanied  by  a  signi&cant  nod  this 
time,  to  show  that  he  accepted  the  bargain. 

<  My  darling  No.  8,  yon  may  come  out  now.  Tliere  I 
give  me  a  kiss,  and  get  dressed  as  fast  as  you  can.  The 
fly  will  be  here  directly.    You're  a  very  good  boy  indeed. 

^  No.  8,  you're  the  pattern  boy  of  the  family,  and  I  shall 
come  with  you  in  the  fly,  and  tell  you  a  story  aa  we  go 
along  for  a  reward.* 

No.  8  liked  both  the  praise,  and  the  cake^  and  the 
penny,  and  the  kiss,  and  the  promise  of  the  rewarding 
story  for  going  under  the  table  $  but  the  why  and  where* 
fore  of  all  these  charming  facts,  was  a  complete  mystery 
to  him.  What  did  that  matter,  however  ?  He  ran  up- 
stairs, and  got  dressed,  and  was  ready  beibre  anyone  else; 
and,  by  a  miracle  of  good  fortune,  was  on  the  stepsi  and 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage*drive,  when  the  4y 
arrived,  which  was  to  take  one  batch  of  the  iar^e  family 
party  to  the  railway  station. 

No  one  was  as  fond  of  the  fly  conveyance  as  of  tho 
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open  carriage ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  usnallj  werj 
full  and  stuffy  ;  and,  in  the  second,  very  little  of  the 
oomitry  coold  be  seen  from  the  windows. 
Baty  on  the  present  occasion,  Aunt  Judy  having  offered 

her  services  to  accompany  the  fly  detachment,  there  was 
a  wonderful  alteration  of  sentiment,  as  to  who  should  be 
included.  Aunt  Judy,  however,  had  her  own  ideas.  The 
three  little  ones  belonged  to  the  fly,  as  it  w(.Te  by  ancient 
usage  and  custom,  and  more  than  five  it  would  not  hold. 

Five  it  would  hold,  however,  and  five  accordingly  got 
in,  No.  4  having  pleaded  her  own  cause  to  be  *  thrown 
in  :*  and  at  last,  with  nurses  and  luggage  and  No.  5  out- 
side, away  they  drove,  leaving  the  open  carriage  and  the 
rat  to  follow. 

Nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world.  Those  who  had  the 
airy  drive  missed  the  story,  and  regretted  it;  but  it  was 
fair  that  the  pleasure  should  be  divided. 

And,  after  all,  although  the  fly  might  be  a  little  ^tufly 
and  closely  packed,  and  although  it  cost  some  trouble  to 
settle  down  without  getting  crushed,  and  make  footstools 
^  carpet  bags,  and  let  down  all  the  windows,  the  com* 
moiion  was  soon  over  5  and  it  was  a  wonderful  lull  of 
peace  and  quietness,  after  the  confusion  and  worry  of 
pairing  and  running  about,  to  sit  even  in  a  rattling  fiy. 
And  so  for  five  minutes  and  more,  ail  the  travellers  felt 
it  to  be,  and  a  soothing  silence  ensued ;  £ome  leaning 
iMck,  others  kxAing  silently  out  at  the  retreating  land* 
scape,  or  studying  with  earnestness  the  vvonderfui  red 
plush  limng  of  tiie  vehicle  itself. 

But  presently,  after  the  rest  had  lasted  sufficiently  long 
to  recruit  all  the  apirits,  No.  7  remarked,  not  speaking  to 
anybody  in  particular,  thought  Aunt  Judy  was  going 
to  tell  06  a  stoiy.' 

No.  7  was  a  great  smiler  in  a  quiet  way,  and  he  smiled 
now,  as  he  addressed  his  remark  to  the  general  contents  of 
tbe  fly. 
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Aunt  Judy  laughed,  mad  inqirifed  for  wImmd  die  obser- 
vatioa  was  meant)  adding  tier  readiness  to  b^;in,  if  they 

would  agree  to  sit  quiet  and  comfortable,  without  shuflling 
about,  or  disputing  about  space  and  heat ;  and,  this  point 
being  agreed  to^  she  began  her  stoiy  as  follows : — 

*  There  were  once  open  a  time  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
had  an  only  son.  They  were  Germans,  I  believe,  for  all 
the  funny  things  that  happen,  happen  in  Germany,  sm  you 
know  by  Grimm's  fairy  tales. 

*  Well!  this  man,  IVanz,  had  been  a  watchmaker  and 
mender  in  an  old-fashioned  country  town«  and  he  had 
made  such  a  comfortable  tbrtune  by  the  business,  that  he 
was  able  to  retire  be  lore  he  grew  ?ery  old ;  and  so  he 
bonght  a  pretty  little  villa  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  | 
had  a  garden  full  of  flowers  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle, 
and  enjoyed  himself  very  much. 

*  His  wife  enjoyed  herself  too,  but  never  so  much  as 
when  the  neigfabouis,  as  they  passed  by,  peeped  over  the 
palings,  and  said,  What  a  pretty  place !  What  lucky 
people  the  watchmaker  and  his  wife  are  I  How  they 
must  enjoy  themselves  l** 

« On  such  occasions,  Madame  EVana  would  run.  to  her 
husband,  crying  out,  Come  here,  my  dear,  as  fast  as  you 
can  1  Come,  and  listen  to  the  neighbours  saying,  how  we 
must  enjoy  ourselves  1" 

*  Franz  was  very  apt  to  grunt  when  his  wife  summoned 
him  in  this  manner,  and,  at  any  rate,  never  would  go  as 
she  requested ;  but  little  Franz,  the  son,  who  was  very  like 
his  mother,  and  had  got  exactly  her  turn-up  nose  and 
sharp  eyes,  would  scamper  forward  in  a  moment  to  hear 
what  the  neighbours  had  to  say,  and  at  the  end  would 
exclaim, 

*  Isn*t  it  grand,  Mother,  that  everybody  should  think 
that  r 

*  To  which  his  mother  would  reply, 

ifl^  Frana  deart  Tm  so  glad  you  feel  for  your 
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mother and  then  the  two  would  embrace  each  other 
very  affectionately  several  tuneB»  and  Madame  Frans 
would  go  to  her  honaehold  business,  rejoicing  to  think 
that,  if  her  husband  did  not  c^uite  s^ai|)atiiize  with  her, 
her  son  did. 

*  Young  Franz  had  been  somewhat  spoilt  in  his  child- 
boody  as  only  children  generally  are.   As  to  his  mother, 

from  tlierc  being  no  brothers  and  sisters  to  compare  him 
with,  she  thought  such  a  boy  had  never  been  seen  before; 
and  she  told  old  Franz  so,  so  often,  that  at  last  he  began 
to  believe  it  toa  And  then  they  got  all  sorts  of  masters 
for  him,  to  teach  bim  everything  they  could  think  of,  and 
qualify  him,  as  his  mother  said,  for  some  rich  young  lady 
to  fall  in  love  with.  That  was  her  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  one  day  to  make  his  fortune. 

*At  last,  a  time  came  when  his  mother  thought  the 
young  gentleman  quite  finished  and  complete,  fit  for  any- 
thing and  anybody,  and  likely  to  create  a  sensation  ia  the 
world.  So  she  begged  old  Franz  to  dismiss  all  his  mas- 
ters, and  give  him  a  handsome  allowance,  that  he  might 
go  off  on  his  travels  and  make  his  fortune,  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned. 

'  Old  Mr.  Franz  shook  his  head  at  first,  and  called  it  all 
a  parcel  of  nonsense.   Moreover,  he  declared  that  Master 

Franz  was  a  mere  child  yet,  and  would  get  into  a  hundred 
foolish  scrapes  in  less  than  a  week  ;  but  mamma  expressed 
her  opinion  so  positively,  and  repeated  it  so  often,  that  at 
last  papa  began  to  entertain  it  too^  and  gave  his  consent 

to  the  plan. 

'  The  iact  was,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  Mr.  Franz 
was  henpecked.  That  is^  his  wife  was  always  trying  to 
make  him  obey  her,  instead  of  obeying  him,  as  she  ought 

to  have  done  ;  and  she  had  managed  him  so  long,  that 
she  knew  she  couid  persuade  him,  or  talk  him  (which  is 
much  the  same  thing)  into  anything,  provided  she  went 
on  long  enough. 
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^  So  Bhe  went  on  about  Franz  going  off  on  bis  travds 

witb  a  handsome  allowance,  till  Papa  Franz  consented, 
and  settled  an  income  upon  him,  which,  if  they  had  been 
fielfish  parentSi  thej  would  have  said  they  could  not  afford; 
but  as  it  was,  tbey  talked  tbe  matter  over  together,  and 
told  each  other  that  it  was  very  little  two  old  fogies  like 
themselves  would  want  when  their  gay  son  was  away; 
and  60  they  would  draw  in,  and  live  quite  quietly,  as  they 
used  to  do  in  their  early  days  before  they  grew  rich,  and 
would  let  the  lad  have  tbe  money  to  spend  upon  his 
amusements. 

^  Young  Franz  either  didn't  know,  or  didn't  choose  to 
think  about  this.  Clever  as  he  was  about  many  things, 
he  was  not  clever  enough  to  take  in  the  full  value  of  the 
sacrifices  his  parents  were  making  for  him  ;  so  he  tiianked 
them  lightly  for  the  promised  allowance,  rattled  the  first 
payment  cheerfully  into  his  purse,  and  smiled  on  papa 
and  mamma  with  almost  condescending  complacency. 
When  he  was  equipped  in  his  best  suit,  aud  just  ready 
for  starting,  his  mother  took  him  aside. 

*  *^  Franz,  my  dear,"  she  said,  ^  you  know  how  much 
money  and  pains  have  been  spent  on  your  education.  Ton 
can  play,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  talk,  and  make  your- 
self heard  wherever  you  go.  Now  mind  you  do  make 
yourself  heard,  or  who  is  to  find  out  your  merits  ?  Don't 
be  shy  and  downcast  when  you  come  among  strangers. 
All  you  huve  to  think  about,  with  your  advantages,  is  to 
make  yourself  agreeable.  That's  the  rule  for  you  /  Make 
yourself  agreeable  wherever  you  go^  and  the  wife  and  the 
fortune  will  soon  be  at  your  feet*  And,  Franz,*^  con- 
tinued she,  laying  hold  of  the  button  of  his  coat,  "  there 
is  something  else.  You  know,  I  have  often  said  that 
the  one  only  thing  I  could  wish  different  about  you  is, 
that  your  nose  should  not  turn  up  quite  so  much.  But 
you  see,  my  darling  boy,  we  can't  alter  our  noses.  Never- 
theless, look  here  I  you  cau  incline  your  head  in  such  a 
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manner  as  almost  to  hide  the  little  defects  8ee~thifl 

way — there — let  me  put  it  as  I  mean — a  little  down  and 
00  one  side*  It  was  the  way  I  used  to  carry  my  head 
before  I  married,  or  I  doubt  very  much  whether  your 
father  would  have  looked  my  way.  Think  of  this  when 
jouVe  in  company.  It*s  a  graceful  attitude  too»  and  you 
will  find  it  much  admired." 

*  Franz  embraced  his  mother,  and  promised  obedience 
to  all  lier  commands ;  but  he  was  glad  when  her  lecture 
endedy  for  he  was  not  very  fond  of  her  remarks  upon  his 
nose.     Just  then  the  door  of  his  father^s  room  openedt 
and  he  calh d  out, 
'    Fraosy  my  dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
^  Franz  entered  the  room,  and   Now,  my  dear  hoj^^ 
said  papa,  "  before  you  go,  let  me  giv^e  you  one  word  of 
lATting  advice ;  but  stop,  we  will  shut  the  door  first,  if 
you  please.  That's  right.  Well,  now,  look  here*  I  know 
that  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  over  your 
e^lucation.    You  can  play,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  talk^ 
and  make  yourself  heard  wherever  you  go." 

' My  dear  Sir,"  interrupted  Franz,  I  don't  think 
you  need  trouble  yourself  to  go  on.  My  mother  has  just 
been  giving  me  the  advice  beforehand." 

*  No^  has  she  though  ?"  cried  old  Franz,  looking  up 
10  bis  son's  face  ;  but  then  he  shook  his  head,  and  said, 

^  *^  No,  she  hasn't,  Franz  ;  no,  she  hasn't ;  so  listen  to 
2ne.  We've  all  made  a  fuss  about  you,  and  praised  what* 
ever  you've  done,  and  you've  been  a  sort  of  cock  of  the 
vfalk  among  us.  But,  now  you're  going  among  strangerSy 
you  will  find  yourself  Mr.  Nobody,  and  the  great  thing  iS| 
you  must  be  contented  to  be  Mr.  Nobody  at  first  Keep 
yourself  in  the  background,  till  pr(^ple  have  found  out 
your  merits  for  themselves ;  and  never  get  into  anybody's 
way.  Keep  out  of  the  way,  that's  the  rule,  wherever  you 
go.  It's  the  secret  of  life  for  a  young  man  like  you.  All 
you  have  to  attend  to,  with  your  advantage^  is  to  keep 
out  of  the  way." 
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*  After  this  bit  of  advioei  the  father  bestowed  bis  bleM- 
10^  on  bis  desr  IVanz,  and  nnlm^ed  the  door,  dose  to 

which  they  found  Mrs.  Franz,  waiting  rather  iaipatientlj' 
till  the  conference  was  over. 

^  What  a  time  you  have  been,  Franz  T  she  began  ; 
bat  there  was  no  time  to  talk  about  it^  for  they  all  knew 
that  the  coach,  or  post  wagon  as  they  call  it  in  Germany, 
was  waiting. 

^  Mrs.  Franz  wrong  her  son's  hand. 

*  Remember  what  Tve  8aid»  my  dearest  Franz  1"  she 
cried. 

*  *'  Trust  me  !**  was  Mr.  Franz's  significant  reply, 
'  "  You'll  not  forget  my  rule     whispered  papa. 

i  u  Forget)  Sir  ?  no^  that's  not  possiblei"  answered  Mr.  ' 
Franz  in  a  great  hurry,  as  he  ran  off  to  catch  the  post 
wnijon  ;  for  they  could  see  it  in  the  distance  begrinning  to 
move,  though  they  knew  the  young  gentleman's  luggage 
was  on  board. 

^  Well !  he  was  just  in  time ;  but  what  do  you  think 

was  the  next  thin^  he  did,  after  keeping  the  people  wait- 
ing ?  A  sudden  thought  struck  him,  that  it  would  be  as 
well  for  the  driver  and  paraengers  to  know  how  well  edu- 
cated he  had  been,  so  he  began  to  give  the  driver  a  few 

words  of  geographical  iDformation  about  the  roads  they 
were  going. 

*'  Jump  in  directly,  Sir,  if  you  pleaset**  was  the  driver's 
gruff  reply. 

*  "  Certainly  not,  till  I've  made  you  understand  what  1 
mean,"  says  Master  Franz,  quite  facetiously. 

*  But,  then,  smack  went  the  wlup,  and  the  horses  gave 
a  jolt  forwards,  and  over  the  tip  of  the  learned  young 
gentleman's  foot  went  the  front  wheel. 

*  It  was  a  nasty  squeeze,  though  it  might  have  been  ^ 
worse,  but  Franz  called  out  very  ant^i  iiy,  something  or 

*  other  about  disgraceful  carelessness,"  on  which  the  driver 
smacked  his  whip  again,  and  shouted. 
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*  "  Gentlemen  that  won't  keep  out  of  the  way,  must  ex- 
pect to  have  their  toes  trodden  on."  Everybody  laughed 
at  tbifl^  bat  Franz  was  obliged  to  spring  inside^  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  jokoi  as  the  coach  was  now  reaUy 
going  on ;  and  if  he  had  begun  to  talk,  he  would  have 
been  left  behind. 

'  And  now/  continued  Aunt  Judy,  stopping  herself, 

*  while  Franz  is  jolting  along  to  the  capital  town  of  the 
country,  yon  shall  tell  me  whose  advioe  yon  think  he  * 
followed  when  be  ^ot  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
began  life  for  himself — ^his  father's  or  his  mother's  ?* 

There  was  a  universal  ciy»  mixed  with  laughteri  of 

*  His  mother^s  V 

*  Quite  right,'  responded  Aunt  Judy.  'His  mother's, 
of  course.  It  was  far  the  most  agreeable,  no  doubt. 
Keeping  ont  of  the  way  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  for 
young  folks  to  manage.' 

A  glance  at  No.  8  caused  that  young  gentleman's  face 
to  grin  all  over,  and  Aunt  Judy  proceeded  : 

'After  his  arrival  at  the  great  hotel  of  the  town»  he 
found  there  was  to  be  a  public  dinner  there  that  evening, 
which  anybody  might  go  to  who  chose  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
this  he  thought  would  be  a  capital  opportunity  for  him 
to  begin  life :  so,  accordingly,  he  went  up-stairs  to  dress 
himself  out  in  his  very  best  clothes  for  the  occasion. 

'  And  then  it  was  that,  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the  glass, 
looking  at  his  own  face,  while  he  was  brushing  his  hair 
and  whiskers,  and  brightening  them  up  with  bear's- 
.  grease,  he  began  to  think  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
what  they  had  said,  and  what  he  had  best  do. 

*  **  An  excellent,  well-meaning  couple,  of  course,  but  as 
old-faaliioned  as  the  clocks  they  used  to  mend,"  was  bis 
first  thought.  As  to  pi^  indeed,  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man  thinks  the  world  has  stood  still  since  he  was  a  young 
man,  thirty  years  ago.  His  stiff  notions  were  all  very 
well  then,  perhaps,  but  in  these  advanced  times  thoy  are 
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perfectly  quissioiL  Keep  out  of  the  wajr^  indeed  1  Whj, 
any  ignorant  fool  can  do  that,  I  should  think!  Well, 

well,  he  means  well,  all  the  same,  so  one  must  not  be 
severe.  As  to  mamma  now — poor  thing — though  she  is 
behindhand  herself  in  many  waySi  yet  she  does  know  a 
good  thing  when  she  sees  it,  and  that's  a  great  point. 
She  can  appreciate  the  probable  results  of  my  very  supe- 
rior education  and  appearance.  To  be  sure,  she*s  a  little 
silly  over  that  nose  affair  ^ — bat  women  will  always  be 
silly  about  something." 

*  Nevertheless,  at  this  point  in  his  meditations.  Master 
Franz  might  have  been  seen  inclining  his  head  down  oa 
one  side»  just  as  his  mother  had  recommended,  and  then 
giving  a  look  at  the  mirror,  to  see  whether  the  vile  turn* 
up  did  really  disappear  in  that  attitude.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  feei  quite  satisfied  about  it,  for  he 
got  rather  cross,  and  finished  his  dressing  in  a  great  hurry^ 
but  not  before  he  had  settled  thai  there  could  be  only  one 
opinion  as  to  whose  advice  he  should  be  guided  bj---dear 
Mamma's. 

*  **  Should  it  fail,**  concluded  he  to  himself,  as  he  gave 
the  last  smile  at  the  looking-glasfl^  "  there  will  be  poor 
papa's  old'World  notion  to  fall  back  upon,  after  all/' 

*  Now,  you  must  know  that  Master  Franz  had  never 
been  at  one  of  these  public  dinners  before,  so  there  is  no 
denying  that  when  he  entered  the  large  dining-hall|  where 
there  was  a  long  table,  set  out  with  plates,  and  fUtting  fast 
with  people,  not  one  of  whom  he  knew,  he  felt  a  little 
confused.  But  he  repeated  his  mother's  words  softly  to 
himself,  and  took  courage :  ^'  Dan' I  be  shy  and  donmeast 
when  pnu  came  amcmg  strangers*  •dU  you  have  to 
think  abaut^  mth  pour  advantages^  is  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  he  passed  by 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  there  were  several  un- 
occupied places,  and  walked  boldly  forward  to  the  upper 
end,  where  groups  of  people  were  already  seated,  and 
were  talking  aiid  laughing  together. 
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In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  groups,  there  was  one  un- 
occupied seat,  and  in  the  one  next  to  it  sat  a  beautiful, 
well-dressed  yoang  ladj.  **  Why,  this  is  the  very  thing," 
thought  Mr.  Franz  to  himself*  *^  Who  knows  but  what 
this  is  the  young  lady  who  is  to  make  my  fortune  T* 

*  There  was  a  card,  it  is  true,  in  the  plate  opposite  the 
vacant  seat,  but  "  as  to  that,"  thought  Franz,  first  comei 
first  served,  I  suppose ;  I  shall  sit  down  I" 

*  And  sit  down  the  young  gentleman  accordingly  did  in 
the  chair  by  the  beautiful  young  lady,  and  even  bowed 
and  smiled  to  her  as  he  did  so. 

^  But  the  next  instant  he  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  waiter. 

* "  The  place  is  engaged,  Sir  I"  and  the  man  pointed  to 
the  card  in  the  plate. 

*  Oh,  if  that's  all,"  was  Mr.  Franz's  witty  rejoinder, 
*  here's  another  to  match  I"  and  thereupon  he  dr^w  one 

of  his  own  cards  from  his  pocket,  threw  it  into  the  plate, 
and  handed  the  first  one  to  the  astonished  waiter,  with 
the  remark, 

'"The  place  is  engaged,  my  good  friend,  you  see  P 
*The  young  goose  actually  thought  this  iiupudence 
clever,  and  ghmced  across  the  tnble  for  applause  as  he 
spoke.  But  although  Mamma  Watchmaker,  if  she  had 
heard  it,  might  have  thought  it  a  piece  of  astonishing  wit, 
the  strangers  at  the  public  table  were  quite  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  there  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Turn  him  out  !** 
'**Turn  me  out!"  shouted  Mr.  Franz,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair,  as  if  he  intended  to  fight  them  all  round  ; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  more  nonsense  he  would 
have  talked,  but  that  a  very  sonorous  voice  behind  hiui 
called  out,  a  hand  laying  hold  of  him  by  the  shoulders  at 
the  same  time — 

*  Young  man,  IH  trouble  you  to  get  out  of  my  chair, 
and'*  (a  little  louder,)  "out  of  my  way,  and"  (a  little 
louder  still,)  "  to  keep  out  of  my  way  I" 
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'  Franz  felt  himself  like  a  child  in  the  grasp  of  the  man 
who  spoke,  and  one  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  pair  of  coal- 
black  eyes,  two  frowning  eye-brows,  and  a  moustachioed 
mouth,  nearly  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits,  and  hK^  was 
half  way  down  the  room  before  he  knew  where  he  was ; 
for,  after  the  baron  let  him  go,  the  waiter  seized  him  and 
hustled  him  along,  till  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  table ; 
where^  however,  there  was  now  no  room  for  htm,  as  all 
the  vacant  places  had  been  filled  up  ;  so  he  was  pushed 
iiiiaily  to  a  side-table  in  a  corner,  where  sat^  two  men  in 
foreign  dresses^  not  one  word  of  whose  language  he  could 
understand. 

*  These  two  fellows  talked  incessantly  together  too, 
which  was  all  the  more  mortifying,  for  they  gesticulated 
and  laughed  as  if  at  some  capital  joke.  fVanz  was  very 
quiet  at  first,  for  the  other  adventure  had  sobered  him, 
but  presently,  with  his  mother's  advice  running  in  hii 
head,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  agreeable,  if  possible. 

^  So  at  the  next  burst  of  merriment,  he  affected  to  have 
entered  into  the  joke,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  laughed  as  loudly  as  they  did.  The  men  stared  for 
a  second,  then  frowned,  and  then  one  of  them  shouted 
something  to  him  very  loudly,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand ;  so  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  gave  him  an 
expressive  smiley  and  offered  to  shake  hands.  Thought 
he,  that  will  be  irresistible  I  But  he  was  mistaken.  The 
other  man  now  called  loudly  to  the  waiter,  and  a  moment 
after  Franz  found  himself  being  conveyed  by  the  said 
waiter  through  the  doorway  into  the  haU,  with  the  remark 
resounding  in  his  ears, 

<  What  a  foolish  young  gentleman  yon  must  be  1  Why 
can't  you  keep  out  of  people's,  way  ?^ 

*" My  good  friend,"  cried  Mr.  Franz,  "that's  not  my 
plan  at  present.   Tm  trying  to  make  myself  agreeable.'' 

•  «  Oh— pooh  !-»bother  agreeable,"  cried  the  waiter. 
^'  \V  hat'b  the  u^c  of  making  yourself  agreeable,  if  you^ro 
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always  in  tbe  way  ?  Here  i-^tep  back.  Sir !  don't  you 
flee  the  tray  ooming 

*  Franz  had  not  notioed  it,  and  would  probably  have 

got^  thump  on  the  head  from  it,  if  his  friend  the  waiter 
had  not  pulled  him  bad^.  The  man  was  a  real  good- 
natured,  smiling  Gennani  and  said, 

'  Gome,  young  gentleman,  here's  a  eandle  i — ^youVe  a 
bed-room  here,  of  course.  Now,  you  take  my  advice,  and 
go  to  bed.  You  will  be  out  of  the  way  there,  and  per- 
haps you'U  get  up  wiser  to-morrow." 

^  Franz  took  the  eandlestiek  mechanieally,  but,  said  he, 

*  I  understood  there  was  to  be  dancing  here  to-night, 
and  I  can  dance,  and — *' 

*"0h,  poohl  bother  dancing,"  interrupted  the  waiter. 

What's  the  use  of  dancmg,  if  you're  to  be  in  every-* 
body's  way,  and  I  know  yon  will,  if  yon  begin  at  that. 
Here,  be  advised  for  once,  and  go  to  bed.  I'll  bring  you 
up  some  coffee  before  long.  Go  quietly  up  now — mind. 
Good  night." 

*Two  minutes  afterwards,  Mr.  Franz  found  himself 

walking  up-stairs,  as  the  waiter  hud  ordered  him  to  do, 
though  he  muttered  something  about  '^oiiicious  fellow" 
as  he  went  along. 

*  And  positively  he  went  to  bed,  as  the  officious  fellow 

recommended  ;  and  while  he  lay  there  waiting  for  the 
coffee,  he  began  wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  his  attempts  to  make  himself  agreeable.  Surely 
his  mother  was  right — surely  there  could  be  no  doubt 

that,  with  his  advantages — but  he  did  not  go  on  with  the 
sentence, 

*  Well,  after  puzzling  for  some  time^  a  bright  thought 
struck  him.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  that  stupid  nose 
affair,  which  his  mother  was  so  silly  about.  Of  course 
that  was  it !  He  had  done  everything  else  she  recom- 
mended, but  he  could  not  keep  his  hend  down  at  the 
same  tim^  so  people  saw  the  snub!   Well,  he  would 
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practibe  the  attitude  now,  at  auj  rate,  till  the  coffee 
came  I 

^  No  maimer  nid  than  done.  Oo(  of  bed  jomped  Mr. 
Fraosy  and  went  groping  about  for  the  table  to  ^nd 

matches  to  light  the  candle.  But,  unluckily,  he  had  for- 
gotten how  the  furniture  stood^  bo  he  got  to  the  door  by 
a  mistake,  and  went  atombling  up  against  it|  jnst  as  the 
waiter  with  the  coffee  opened  it  on  the  other  side. 

*  There  was  a  plunge,  a  shout,  a  shuffling  of  feet,  and 
then  both  were  oa  the  floor,  as  was  also  the  hot  cofiee, 
which  scalded  Franz's  bare  legs  terribly. 

*  The  waiter  got  up  first,  and  luckily  it  was  the  offi- 
cious fellow"  with  the  smiling  face.    And  said  he, 

*  **  What  a  miserable  young  man  you  must  be,  to  be 
surel  Why,  youVe  tiever  out  of  the  way,  not  even  when 
you're  gone  to  bed  1" ' 

This  last  anecdote  caused  an  uproar  of  delight  in  the 
fly,  and  so  much  noise,  that  Aunt  Judy  had  to  call  the 
party  to  order,  and  talk  about  the  horses  being  iright- 
ened,  after  which  she  proceeded : 

^  I  am  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Franz  did  not  get  up  next 
morning  as  laucli  wiser  as  the  waiter  had  expected,  for 
he  laid  all  the  blame  of  his  misfortunes  on  his  nose  in- 
stead of  his  impertinence,  and  never  thought  of  correcting 
himself,  and  being  less  intrusive. 

*0n  the  contrary,  alter  praclisinp:  holding  his  head 
down  for  ten  minutes  before  the  glass,  lie  went  out  to  the 
day's  amusements,  as  saucy  and  confident  as  ever. 

^Now  there  is  no  time,'  continued  Aunt  Judy,  <for  my 
telling  you  all  Mr.  1  lauz's  funny  scrapes  and  adventures. 
W^hen  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  you  mu^t  invent 
some  for  yourselves,  and  sit  together,  and  tell  them  in 
turns,  while  we  are  busy  unpacking.  1  will  only  just 
say  that,  wherever  he  went,  the  same  sort  of  thiiu:>  hap- 
pened to  him,  because  he  was  always  thrusting  himself 
forward,  and  always  getting  pu&hed  back  in  consequence* 
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^Ont  of  the  pabltc  gardens  he  got  fairly  tnrned  at  last, 

because  he  v\'ould  talk  politics  to  some  strange  gentlemen 
on  a  bench.  They  got  up  and  walked  away,  but,  five 
minutes  afterwards^  a  verj  odd-looking  man  looked  over 
Franz*8  shoulder,  and  said  significantly,  ^^I  recommend 
Tou  to  leave  these  gardens,  Sir,  and  walk  elsewhere." 
And  poor  Franz,  who  had  heard  of  such  things  as  prisons 
and  dungeons  for  political  offenders,  felt  a  cold  shudder  run 
through  him,  and  took  himself  off  with  all  possible  speed, 
not  daring  to  look  behind  him,  for  fear  he  should  see  that 
dreadful  man  at  his  heels.  Indeed,  he  never  felt  safe  till 
he  was  in  his  bed-room  again,  and  had  got  the  waiter  to 
come  and  talk  to  him* 

*"Dear  me,"  said  the  waiter,  "what  a  very  silly  young 
gentleman  you  must  be,  to  go  talking  away  without  being 
asked  !" 

*^^Bat,"  said  Franz,  ^^yon  don't  consider  what  a  supe- 
rior education  I  have  had.   I  can  talk  and  make  myself 

heard — ** 

' "  Oh,  pooh  I  bother  talking,"  interrupted  the  waiter  ; 

what's  the  use  of  talking  when  nobody  wants  to  listen  ? 
Much  better  go  to  bed*'' 

*  Franz  would  not  give  in  yet,  but  was  cQiiilorted  to  tind 
the  waiter  did  not  think  he  would  be  thrown  into  prisons 
and  dungeons ;  so  he  dined,  and  dressed,  and  went  to  the 
theatre  to  console  himself,  where  however  he  made  Mm' 
self  heard  so  effectualh' — first  applaudinir,  then  hissing, 
and  even  speaking  his  opinions  to  the  people  round  him — 
that  a  set  of  young  college  students  combined  together  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  they  made  use  of  a 
little  kicking  as  the  surest  plan  ;  and  so,  before  half  the 
play  was  over,  Mr.  Franz  found  himself  in  the  street  I 

'Now,  then,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  Mr.  Franz's 
follies,  except  the  one  last  adventure,  which  made  him 
alter  his  plans. 

^He  had  had  two  letters  of  introduction  to  take  witli 
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him:  one  to  sa  old  partner  of  his  fiitlier*8»  who  Had  settled 


And  of  conrae  Mr.  Franz  went  there  first,  as  there  seemed 
a  nice  chance  of  making  hia  fortone  among  such  great 

folkd. 

^And  really  the  great  folks  would  have  been  civil 
enoQgb,  bat  that  he  soon  spoilt  everything  by  what  he 
called  ^  making  himself  agreeable."   He  was  too  polite^ 

too  affectionate,  too  talkative,  too  instructive,  by  half! 
He  assured  the  young  ladies  that  he  approved  very  highly 
of  their  singing ;  trilled  out  a  little  scmg  of  his  own, 
unasked,  at  his  first  visit ;  fondled  the  pet  lap-dog  on  his 
knee  ;  congratulated  papa  on  looking  wonderfully  well  for 
his  age ;  asked  mamma  if  she  had  tried  the  last  new 
spectacles  $  and,  in  short,  gave  his  opinions,  and  advice^ 
and  information,  so  freely,  that  as  soon  aa  he  was  gone 
the  whole  party  exclaimed, 

* "  What  an  impertinent  jackanapes  V*  a  jackanapes 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  human  monkey* 

*  This  went  on  for  some  time^  for  he  called  very  often, 
being  too  stupid,  in  spite  of  his  supposed  cleverness,  to 
take  the  hints  that  were  thrown  out,  that  such  repeated 
visits  were  not  wanted. 

'  At  last,  however,  the  family  got  desperate ;  and  one 
morning  when  he  arrived,  (having  teazed  them  the  day 
before  for  a  couple  of  hours,)  he  saw  nobody  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  he  was  ushered  in. 

^  Never  mind,  thought  he«  they'll  be  here  direcdy  when 
they  know  I*m  come  I  And  having  brought  a  new  song 
in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  been  practising  to  sing  to 
them,  he  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  began  performing 
alone^  thinking  how  charmed  they  would  be  to  hear  such 
beautifol  sounds  in  the  distance! 

*B.ut,  in  the  middle  of  his  sonor,  f^e  heard  a  discor- 
dant shout,  and  jumping  up,  discovered  the  youngest 
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little  Missy  hid  beliind  the  curtain,  an^  crying  tremen*- 
donsly. 

'Mr.  Franz  became  quite  tbeatrical.   ^'Lovely  little 

pet,  where  are  your  sisters  ?    Have  they  left  my  dai'ling 
to  weep  alone  ?" 
^ They  shut  the  door  before  I  could  get  through/' 

sobbed  the  lovely  little  pet ;  "  and  I  won't  be  your  darling 
a  bit 

^  Mr.  Franz  laughed  heartily,  and  said  how  clever  she 
was,  took  her  on  his  knee,  told  her  her  sisters  would  be 

back  again  directly,  and  finished  up  his  remarks  by  a 

kiss. 

^  Unfortunate  Mr.  Franz  I  The  young  lady  immediately 
gave  liim  an  unmistakeable  box  on  the  ear  with  her  small 
fist,  and  vociferated, 

*''No,  they  won%  they  won't,  they  won't!  They'll 
never  come  back  till  you're  gone!  They've  gone  away  to 
get  out  of  your  wajy  because  you  won't  keep  out  of 
theirs^  And  you're  a  forward  puppy,  papa  says^  and 
can't  take  a  hint ;  and  you're  always  in  everybody's  way, 
and  ril  get  out  of  your  way,  too  !" 

'Here  the  little  girl  began  to  kick  violently  ;  but  there 
was  n6  occasion.  Mr.  Franz  set  her  down,  and  while  she 
ran  ofi'  to  her  sisters,  he  ruslied  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
double-locked  himseii^  into  bis  room. 

*  After  a  time,  however,  he  sent  for  his  friend  the 
waiter,  for  he  felt  that  a  talk  would  do  him  good. 

*  But  the   officious  fellow  "  shook  his  head  terribly. 

'  How  many  more  times  am  I  to  tell  you  what  a  foolish 
young  gentleman  you  are  ?'  cried  he.  "  Will  you  never 
get  up  wiser  any  morning  of  the  year  ?" 

I  thought,"  murmured  Franz,  in  broken,  almost  sob- 
Ung  accents — "  I  thought — ^the  young  ladies — ^would  have 
been  delighted — with — my  song  ; — ^you  see^ — I've  been— 
80  well  taught — and  1  can  sing — 
.  ' Oh  I  pooh,  pooh,  pooh  i"  interrupted  the  waiter  once 
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more.  "Bother  singing  and  everything  else,  if  you've 
not  been  a>ked  !    Much  better  go  to  bed 

^Poor  Frans !  It  was  bard  work  to  give  iii»  and  he 
made  a  last  effort. 

*** Don't  you  think — after  all — that  the  prejudice — 13 
owing  to— what  I  told  you  about : — people  do  so  dislike — 
a  snub-nose.'' 

Oh,  pooh  !  bother  a  snub-nose,"  exclaimed  the  waiter 
*^What  will  your  nose  signify,  if  you  don't  poke  it  in 
eveiybodjr's  way 

*  And  with  this  conclusion  Mr.  Franz  w  as  obliged  to  Le 
content ;  and  he  ordered  his  dinner  up-staira,  aud  pre- 
pared himself  for  an  evening  of  tears  and  repentance. 

*  Bat,  before  the  waiter  had  been  gone  five  XDinutes,  he 
returned  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

^'Now,  here's  somebody  asking  something  at  last,^  said 
he^  for  a  servant  had  brought  It. 

*  Franz  trembled  as  he  took  it.  It  was  sure  to  be  either 
a  scolding  or  a  summons  to  prison,  he  thought.  £ut  no 
sQch  thing  :  it  was  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Franz  threw 
it  on  the  floor,  and  kicked  it  from  him — he  would  no- 
where— see  nobody  any  more  ! 

*  The  officious  fellow  ^  picked  it  up,  and  read  it.  "  Mr. 
Franz,"  said  he,  you  musn't  go  to  bed  this  time :  you 
must  go  to  this  dinner  instead.  It's  from  your  father's 
old  partner — he  wishes  you  had  called,  but  as  you  haven't 
called,  he  asks  you  to  dine.  Now  you're  wanted,  Mr. 
Franz,  and  must  go." 

*  ^^I  shall  get  into  another  mess,"  cried  Franz,  despond<» 
ingly. 

*"0h,  pooh!  you've  only  to  keep  out  of  everybody's 
way,  and  all  will  be  right,"  iui^ibted  the  waiter,  as  ho  lelt 
the  room. 

'  ^  Only  to  keep  out  of  everybody's  way,  and  all  will  be 

right,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Franz,  as  he  looked  at  his  crest- 
fallen face  in  the  glass.      What  a  Tom  Fool's  rule  i( 
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sounds  !     However,"  thought  he,  cheerin«f  up  a  little, 
I  ''x>TO  plan  hm  failed,  and  ito  only  fair  to  give  the  other 
a  ebaaee  T 

*  And  all  the  rest  of  dressin<»-time,  and  as  he  walked 
along  tiie  streets,  he  kept  repeating  his  lather's  rule  softlj 
to  hinMsdf,  which  was  a  very  difficult  ,  thing  to  do  at  first, 
because  he  could  not  help  mixing  it  up  with  his  mother's, 
it  was  the  iuimiest  thing  ia  the  world  to  hear  him  :  ^^^11 
fou  hme  to  aiimd  to,  mih  ffcur  -advantages^  is  io-^ 
make  yourself-^^wy,  no  !  not  to  make  myself  agreeable — 
U  to — keep  out  of  the  rcay  / — that's  it  V*  (with  a  sigh.) 

^  When  Franjs  arrived  at  the  house,  he  rang  the  bell  so 
gently,  that  he  had  to  ring  twice  beibre  he  was  heard  ; 
and  then  they  concluded  it  was  some  beggar  who  was 
afraid  of  giving  a  good  pulL 

^  So,  vhi^n  he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
old  partner  came  forward  to  meet  him,  took  him  by  both 
hands,  and  af  ter  one  look  into  his  down-cast  face,  said, 

« <^My  dear  Mr.  Frana,  yon  must  put  on  a  bolder  face» 
and  ring  a  louder  peal,  next  time  you  come  to  the  house 
oi  your  father's  old  friend  !" 

^  Mr.  Franz  answered  this  warm  greeting  by  a  sickly 
smile,  and  while  he  was  being  introduced  to  the  family, 
kept  bowing  on,  thinking  of  aotliing  but  how  he  was  to 
keep  out  of  everybody's  way  I 

^He  was  tenqited  every  five  minutes,  of  course^  to 
break  out  in  his  usual  style,  and  could  have  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  chuck  the  whole  party  under  the  chin,  and 
take  all  the  talk  to  himself*  But  he  could  be  determined 
enough  when  he  chose  ;  and  having  determined  to  give 
his  lather's  rule  a  fair  chance,  he  restrained  himself  to  the 
utmost* 

<  So,  not        the  hearty  reception  of  the  old  partner 

and  his  wife,  nor  the  smiling  laces  of  either  daughters  or 
sons,  could  lure  him  into  opening  out.  "  Yes  "  and  *'  No  i" 
**Do  you  think  so  ?"  **1  dare  sayT    Jt^erhaps "No 

VOL.  16.  88  PART  95. 
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doubt  you're  right;"  ond  other  such  unmeaning  little 
phrases  were  all  be  would  otter  when  they  talked  to  him. 

*  How  shy  he  ia,  poor  fellow  V  thought  the  ladies, 
and  then  they  talked  to  him  all  the  more.  One  tried  to 
amuse  liim  with  one  subject,  another  with  another.  How 
did  be  like  the  public  gardens  ?  Were  th^  not  very 
pretty  ? — He  scarcely  knew.  No  doubt  thqr  were,  if  they 
thought  80.  What  did  he  think  of  the  theatre  ?— It  was 
very  hot  when  he  was  there.  Had  he  any  friends  in  the 
town  ? — He  couldn't  say  friends — he  knew  one  or  two 
people  a  little.  And  the  poor  youth  could  hardly  restrain 
a  groan,  as  he  answered  each  of  the  questions. 

*  Then  they  chatted  of  books,  and  music,  and  dancing, 
and  pressed  him  hard  to  discover  what  he  knew,  and 
could  do,  and  liked  best ;  and  when  it  oozed  out  even 
from  his  short  answers,  that  he  had  read  certaui  books  in 
more  than  one  language,  and  could  sing — just  a  little ; 
and  dance^ — just  a  little  ;  and  do  several  oiher  things — 
just  a  little,  too,  all  sorts  of  nods  and  winks  passed 
through  the  family,  and  they  said, 

'*^Ah,  wh^  yon  know  us  better,  and  are  not  so  shy 
'  of  us  as  strangers,  we  shall  find  out  you  are  as  clever 
again  as  you  pretend  to  be,  dear  Mr.  Franz  i" 

*  *^T]1  tell  you  what,*'  added  the  old  partner,  coming  up 
at  this  moment,  ^it's  a  perfect  treat  to  me,  Mr.  Franz,  to 
have  a  young  man  like  you  in  my  house  !  YouVe  your 
father  over  again,  and  I  can't  praise  you  more.  He  was 
the  most  modest,  unobtrusive  man  in  all  our  town,  and 
yet  knew  more  of  his  business  than  all  of  us  pat  to- 
gether." 

* "  No,  no,  I  can't  allow  that,"  cried  the  motherly  wife. 
Nonsense!"  replied  the  old  partner.  "However, 
my  dear  boy^for  I  really  must  call  you  so— it  was  that 
very  thing  that  made  your  father's  fortune ;  I  mean  that 
he  was  just  as  unpretending  as  he  w  as  clever.  Every- 
body trusts  an  unpretending  man.  And  you'U  make  your 
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fortune  too  in  the  same  manner,  trust  rae,  before  long. 
Kow,  boysT  added  he»  turning  to  his  sons,  **you  hear 
what  I  BBjf  and  mind  yon  take  the  hint  I  As  for  the 
young  puppies  of  the  present  day,  who  fancy  themselves 
fit  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  elders  as  soon  as  ever  they 
have  learnt  their  alphabet,  and  are  for  thrusting  them- 
selves forward  in  every  company — ^Mr.  Franzt  Til  own  it 
to  yoo,  because  you  will  understand  me— I  have  no 
patience  with  such  rude,  impertinent  Jackanapes,  and 
always  long  to  kick  them  down-stairs." 

^  The  old  partner  stood  in  front  of  Mr.  Franz  as  he 
spoke,  and  clenched  his  fist  in  animation.  Ur.  Fhinz  sat 
on  thorns.  lie  first  went  hot,  and  then  he  went  cold — he 
felt  himself  kicked  down -stairs  as  he  listened — he  was 
ready  to  cry— he  was  ready  to  fight — ^he  was  ready  to  run 
away — ^he  was  ready  to  drop  on  his  knees,  and  confess 
himself  the  very  most  impertinent  of  all  the  impertinent 
Jackanapes'  race. 

*But  he  gulped,  jsnd  swallowed,  and  shut  his  teeth 
close^  and  nohody  found  him  out ;  only  he  looked  very 
pale,  which  the  good  mother  soon  noticed,  and  said  she  to 
her  hushand, 

*  My  denr  love,  don't  you  see  how  fagged  and  weary 
it  makes  Mr.  Franz  look,  to  hear  yon  raving  on  about  a 

parcel  of  silly  lads  with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common  ? 
You  will  frighten  him  out  of  his  wits.** 

' "  Mr.  Franz  will  forgive  me,  1  know,"  cried  the  old 
partner  gently.  Jacintha»  my  dear,  fetch  the  wine  and 
cake!*" 

*The  kind,  careful  souls  feared  he  was  delicate,  and 
insisted  on  his  having  some  refreshment ;  and  then  Papa 
ordered  the  young  people  to  give  their  guest  some  music^ 
and  Franz  sat  by  while  the  sons  and  daughters  went 

through  a  beautiful  opera  chorus,  which  was  so  really 
charmin^r,  that  Mr.  Franz  did  forget  himself  for  a  minute. 
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"encore"  in  a  very  loud  tone.  But  lie  checked  himself 
instantly,  coloared,  apologized  for  hia  rudeness,  imd  re- 
treated farther  back  from  the  fnano. 

*  Of  course  this  new  symptom  of  modesty  was  met  by 
more  kindness,  and  followed  by  a  sly  hint  from  the  merry 
Jacintba,  that  Mr.  franc's  turn  for  singing  had  come 
now! 

•Poor  Mr.  IVanz!  with  the  recollection  of  the  morn- 
ing's adventure  on  his  mind,  nnd  his  father's  rule  ringing 
in  his  ears,  he  felt  singing  to  be  out  of  the  question,  eo 
he  declined.  On  which  they  entreated,  insisted,  and 
wonM  listen  to  no  refnsaL  And  Jacintlm  went  to  him, 
and  looked  at  hiui  witli  her  sweetest  smile,  and  said, 
**  But  you  know,  Mr.  Franz,  you  said  you  could  sing  n 
little;  and  if  it's  ever  so  little,  jon  should  sing  wh€fi 
ffm^re  asked  f  and  with  that  Miss  Jacintha  offered  him. 
her  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  pinno. 

*  Mr,  Franz  was  annoyed,  though  be  ought  to  have  been 
pleased. 

*  **But  how  am  I  to  keep  out  of  people's  way,"  thought 
he  to  himself,  **if  they  will  pull  me  forward?  It's  the 
oddest  thing  I  ever  knew.    I  can't  do  right  either  way.** 

^  Then  a  thought  strudc  him : 

have  no  nueic.  Miss  Jadntha,'' said  he,  ^^and  I 
can't  sing  without  mubic  and  he  was  going  back  again 
to  his  chair  in  the  corner. 

« "  But  we've  all  the  new  music,"  was  her  answer,  and 
she  opened  a  portfolio  at  once.  See,  here's  the  last  new 
song!"  and  she  held  one  up  before  the  unfortunate  yonth, 
who  at  the  sight  of  it  coloured  all  over,  even  to  the  tips 
o€  his  ears.  Whereupon  Miss  Jacinths,  who  was  watch- 
ing him,  laughed,  and  said  she  had  felt  sure  he  knew  it ; 
and  down  she  sat,  and  began  to  play  the  accompaniment, 
and  in  two  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Franks  found  himseh — • 
in  spite  of  himself,  as  it  were — exhibiting  in  ihe  song, 
the  fatal  song  of  the  morning's  adventure. 
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'It  was  a  Bong  of  tender  sentiment,  and  the  singer's 
nlmost  tremulous  voice  added  to  the  effect,  and  a  warm 
clai  ming  of  hands  greeted  its  conclusion. 

'  But  bj  that  time  Mr.  Franz  was  so  completely  ex- 
hausted with  the  struggles  of  this  first  effort  on  the  new 
plan,  that  he  began  to  wish  them  good-night,  saying  he 
would  not  intrude  upon  them  any  longer. 

*•  They  would  shake  hands  with  him,  though  he  tried 
to  bow  himself  off  without ;  and  the  old  partner  followed 
iiini  dovvn-slairs  into  the  hall. 

*"Mr.  Franz,"  said  he,  **we  have  been  delighted  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  but  this  has  been  only  a  qiliet 
family  party.  Now  we  know  your  #or/,  yon  must  come 
again,  and  meet  our  I'riends.  Wife  will  fix  the  d;i>%  and 
send  you  word;  and  don't  you  be  afraid,  young  man  I 
Mind  you  come,  and  put  your  best  foot  forward  amoi«  ua 
all  r 

*  Franz  was  almost  desperate.  His  conscience  began 
to  reproach  him.  What !  was  he  going  to  accept  all  this 
kindness,  like  a  rogue  receiving  money  under  false  prer 
tences?  He  was  shocked,  and  began  to  protest, 

* "  I  assure  yoti,  dear  Sir,  I  don't  deserve—  Ton  are 
quite  under  a  miaiake — I  really  am  not — the  fact  is,  you 
think  a  great  deal  better  of  me  than—*' 

Nonsense  r  shouted  the  old  partner,  dapping  him 
vigorously  on  the  back.  **Why,  you're  not  going  to 
ttiich  me  at  my  time  of  life,  surely?  Not  going  to  turn 
as  conceited  as  that,  after  all,  eh?  Come,  come,  Mr. 
Fran^  no  nons^se  I  And  to-morrow,"  he  added,  ^I'll 
send  you  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  my  friends, 
who  will  show  you  the  lions,  and  make  much  of  you. 
You  will  be  well  received  wherever  you  take  them,  first 
for  my  sake,  and  afterwards  for  your  own.  Ther^  there ! 
I  won't  hear  a  word  I  No  thanks— I  hate  them  I  Good 
night." 

*  And  the  old  partner  fairly  pushed  Mr.  Franz  through 
the  door. 
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"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !"  was  the  waiter's  exdamatioi 
whea  Franz  reached  the  hotels  and  the  light  o£  the  lamp 
shone  on  his  white,  worn-out  face.  ^  Oh  dear,  oh  dear! 
I  fear  you've  been  a  silly  young  gentlenaan  over  agaiiil 
What  Jiave  you  been  doing  this  time  i** 

^  ^'IVe  been  trying  to  keep  out  of  eTerybodys  way  all 
the  evening,"  growled  Mr.  iVanlz,  "and  they  would  pull 
me  forward,  in  spite  of  myself." 

^  No— really  though  V*  cried  the  waiter^  as  if  it  was 
scarcely  possible. 

*  **  Really,"  sighed  poor  Mr.  Franz. 

^ "  Then  do  me  the  honour,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  waiter, 
with  a  sudden  deference  of  manner ;  and  taking  the  tips  i 
of  Franz's  fingers  in  liis  own,  he  bent  over  them  with  a 
salute.    "  You're  a  wise  young  gentleman  now.  Sir,  and 
your  fortune's  made.   Fm  glad  youVe  hit  it  at  last  T 

^  And  Mr.  Franz  had  hit  it  at  last,  indeed/  con^oed  ^ 
Aunt  Judy,  *  as  appeared  more  plainly  still  by  the  letters 
of  introduction  which  reached  him  next  morning.  They 
were  left  open,  and  were  to  this  effect : — 

.  .  ./rhe  bearer  of  this  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend. 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  young  men  I  ever  saw.  As 
modest  as  he  is  well  educated,  and  I  can't  say  more.  Fnr 
cure  him  some  amusement,  that  a  little  of  his  shynSBS 
may  be  rubbed  off }  and  forward  his  fortunes,  my  desr 
friend,  as  far  as  you  can  •  •  • 

*  Franz  handed  one  of  these  letters  to  his  fri^d  ihe 
waiter,  and  the  otEcious  fellow  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

<<<  There  is  only  one  more  thing  to  fear,"  obticrved 
he. 

And  what  ?"  asked  Franz. 

' "  Why,  that  now  you're  comfortable,  my  dear  young 
gentleman,  your  head  should  be  turned,  and  you  shoiiU 
begin  to  make  yourself  agreeable  again,  and  spoil  alL** 

*"0h,  poohi  bother  agreeable;  /  say  now,  a^  you  did," 
cried  Fram^  laughing*      Ko»  m,  my  good  friendf 
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not  going  to  make  myself  agreeable  anj  more.  I  know 
A  better  than  that  at  lastT 

I  « Then  your  fortune's  safe  as  well  as  made!"  was  the 
I  waiter^s  last  remark,  as  be  was  about  to  withdraw ;  but 

Franz  followed  him  to  the  door. 

'  I  found  out  a  rather  curious  thing  this  eveningi  do 
you  know  T 

*  *'  And  that  was  ? — inquired  his  humble  friend. 
<   Why,  that  1  was  sitting  ail  the  time  in  that  very 

attitude  my  mother  leoommended — ^with  my  head  a  little 

down,  you  know— SO  that  I  really  don't  think  they  noticed 
my  snub.* 

^  The  waiter  got  as  far  as,   Ob»  pooh  r  but  Franc  was 

nervous,  and  interrupted  him. 

*  Yes — yes  !  I  don't  believe  there's  anything  in  it  my- 
self ;  but  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  my  mother  to  think  it 
was  her  advice  that  made  my  fortonci  which  she  will  do 
when  I  tell  her  that 

'^^Ah!  the  ladies  will  be  romantic  now  and  then!  ' 
exclaimed  tiie  waiter,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand,  **and 
you  must  trim  the  comfort  to  a  person's  taste." 

'And  in  due  time>'  pursued  Aunt  Judy,  'that  was 
exactly  what  Mr.  Frans  did.  Strictly  adhering  to  his 
father's  rule,  and  encouraged  by  its  capital  success  that 
&rst  night,  he  got  so  out  of  the  habit  of  being  pert,  and 
fiwHsh,  and  inconsiderate,  that  he  ended  by  never  having 
sny  wish  to  be  so ;  so  that  he  really  became  what  the  old 
partner  bad  imagined  him  to  be  at  first.  It  was  a  ^reat 
restraint  for  some  time,  but  his  modest  manners  fitted 
Urn  at  last  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe,  and  he  was  welcome 
at  every  Louse,  because  he  was  never  in  the  way^  and 
always  knew  when  to  retire ! 

'It  was  a  jovial  day  for  Papa  and  Mamma  Watchmaker 
when,  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Frana  returned  home, 
a  partner  in  the  old  Partner's  prosperous  busiuess,  and 
with  the  smiling  Jacintha  for  his  bride. 
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^  And  then,  in  telling  his  mother  of  that  first  evening 
of  his  good  fortune,  hx^  did  not  forget  tO  mention  that  he 
had  hung  down  his  bead  all  the  timef  aa  abe  bad  adviaed; 
and,  just  as  he  expeetedy  sbe  jumped  up  isk  the  moat  ex* 
travagant  delight. 

^ "  I  knew  how  it  would  be  all  ^eng  i"  she  oried ;  I 
told  you  80 !  I  knew  if  you  ooald  only  bide  that  terrible 
snub  all  would  be  well  ;  ami  Tm  sure  our  pretty  Ja(  iutLa 
wouldn't  have  looked  your  way  if  you  hadn't  I  bee,  now ! 
yon  have  to  tbank  your  mother  fior  it  aU  T 

^  Franz  was  quite  happy  himself,  so  he  smiled,  and 
his  mother  be  happy  her  way  too;  but  he  opened  hU 
heart  of  hearts  to  poor  old^faahioaed  papa^  and  teld  hiiiH^ 
well,  in  fact,  all  bis  follies  and  mistakes,  and  their  cum, 
And  if  mamma  was  happy  in  her  bit  of  comlbrt,  papii 
was  not  less  so  in  his,  for  there  is  not  a  ntoie  deligbUul 
thing  in  the  worU  than  for  Anther  and  son  to  understand 
each  other  a.s  liieiuls;  and  old  Franz  would  sometimes 
walk  up  and  down  in  his  room*  listening  to  the  cheerful 
young  voices  op-stairs,  and  say  to  hiiaffwilfi  that  if  Mother 
Franz — good  soul  as  she  was— did  not  always  quite  cater 
iuto  hid  feelings,  it  was  his  comfort  to  be  hiefified  with  a 
son  who  did!' 

What  a  long  story  it  had  been  !  Aunt  Judy  was 
actually  tired  out  when  she  got  to  the  end»  and  could  not 
talk  about  it,  but  the  Bttle  ones  did  ttU  tbegr  axiived  at  the 

station,  and  had  to  get  nut. 

And  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  all  sitting  together 
before  tbey  went  to  bed,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  story  of  Mr.  Franz,  and  how  people 
were  to  know  what  was  really  good  manners — when  to 
come  forward,  and  when  to  held  baek^-and  ihe  cbildrca 
were  a  little  startled  at  first,  when  tbeir  aiother  told  tbe0 
tliat  the  best  rules  for  gooil  manners  were  to  be  found  ifl 
the  Bible.   But  when  she  reminded  them  of  that  WUf 
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*When  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  tlie  lowest 
room,'  &c.  they  saw  that  there  was  a  very  distinct  order 
for  not  pushing  forward  into  the  best  place  in  oompanyl 

And  when  they  recollected  that  every  man  was  to  do 
to  others  as  he  wished  others  to  do  to  him,  it  was  eiear 
that  people  were  to  study  their  neighbours'  comiort  and 
pleasure  as  well  as  their  own  ;  and  it  was  no  hard  matter 
to  show  how  this  rule  applied  to  all  the  little  ins  and  outs 
of  every-day  life,  whether  at  home,  or  in  society.  And 
there  were  plenty  ot  other  texts,  ordering  deference  lo 
elders,  and  that  modesty  which  is  in  facta  sure  result  of 
the  hunjiility  of  spirit  which  Waiinteth  not  itself/  and 
^is  not  puffed  up.^  There  was,  too,  the  comfortable 
promise,  that  *the  meek'  should  'inherit  the  earth/ 

Of  course  it  was  difficult  to  the  little  ones  just  at  Brst, 
to  see  how  such  very  serious  words  could  apply  to  any- 
body's manners,  and  especially  to  their  own* 

But  it  wii^  a  diiiiculty  which  inainma  with  a  little 
explanation,  got  over  very  easily;  and  before  the  little 
ones  went  to  bed,  they  quite  understood  that  in  restrain- 
ing themselves  from  teasing  and  being  troublesome,  they 
were  not  only  not  being  *  tiresome,'  but  were  actually 
obeying  several  Gospel  rules* 


THE  WHALER'S  DAUGHTER. 

(BY  LOUISA  STUART.) 
CHAPTER  n. 

But  vaia  are  the  purposes  of  man  !  The  very  day  nfter 
this  resolution  was  taken,  the  wind  shifted  to  tlie  south- 
easty  and  blew  with  a  violence  v^hieh  none  but  those 
aceustomed  to  the  northern  seas  can  imagine.  The  ship 
was  now  among  loose  drift  ice,  but  any  resistance  to  the 
Storm  seemed  impossible,  and  all  that  remained  in  the 
power  of  her  ciew^  was  to  guide  her  as  carefully  aa  poeaibliB 
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through  the  ice.  In  four  or  five  days  the  barrier  of  ice 
was  passed,  and  open  water  appeared  to  the  north-west, 
whither  the  ship  was  irresistibly  driTen.  Bat  that  water 
was  tossed  aboot  in  the  wildest  fury;  the  wind  Uew 
continually  from  the  southward  and  eaistward  with  ex- 
traordinary violence,  and  a  lee  shore^  dark^  rugged,  and 
terrible,  loomed  threateningly  to  the  north-west,  throogli 
the  spray  and  tnist  of  the  wayes  that  broke  fhriouflly 
agmnst  it. 

Lilias  lay  croncbing  in  her  father's  cabin  amidst  a  heap 
of  warm  clothing,  pale,  silent,  and  remorseful,  for  the 
fearful  raging  of  the  storm,  and  the  straining  of  the  ship 
4old  her  how  little  chance  there  was  of  her  ever  again 
seeing  the  loving  and  devoted  mother  she  had  so  unfeel- 
ingly lefl  to  all  the  horrors  of  uncertainly  as  to  her  &te. 
She  dang  tightly  to  the  cot  that  was  screwed  to  the  floor- 
ing of  the  caMn,  bat  many  times  the  violent  larcbing  of 
the  ship  flung  her  far  away,  bruising  her  head  and  limbs 
against  the  sides  and  furniture  of  the  cabin. 

Suddenly  the  motion  of  the  ship  became  less  lioleiit ; 
the  deafening  noise  diminished  in  intensity,  and  while 
Lilias  was  doubting  whether  the  ship  were  sinking,  or 
whether  indeed  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  calm  the  fury 
of  the  tempest,  James  Boss,  the  chief  harpoon^r,  entered 
the  cabin,  pale,  worn,  and  drenched  with  water,  part  of 
which  had  frozen  as  it  had  fallen  on  him,  and  still  rested 
in  patches  of  ice  on  his  cap  and  clothes.  '  Ejieel  down, 
and  thank  God^  Lily,'  said  he, '  for  the  present  we  are 
safe/ 

The  skilful  and  indefatigable  master  of  the  William 
Wallace,  and  her  admirable  crew,  had  succeeded  in  round- 
ing a  vast,  dark,  promontory,  sheathed  in  a  huge  glacier, 
and  crowned  with  everlasting  snows.  Within  tins  lear- 
ful  barrier,  which  had  now  for  many  hours  been  tbreaten- 
iiig  utter  destruction  to  the  ship,  and  every  living  thing  it 
contained,  the  water  was  comparatively  smoothi  and  she 
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was  Boon  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  the  lofty  and 

rugged  clilijj  that  formed  the  eastern  side  of  a  deep  bay, 
which  was,  as  yet^  periectly  clear  of  ice*  The  crewy 
wearied  and  exhausted  as  they  were  by  the  incessant 
labour  and  watching  of  so  many  days,  set  to  work  imme« 
diately  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  the  ship  in  this 
awful  tempest,  two  seamen  at  a  time  being  directed  by 
Melville  to  take  their  turn'  of  rest  He  himself  now 
sought  bis  cabin,  where  Lilias  lay  npon  her  cot,  nearly  as 
much  worn  out  us  the  sailors  were,  for  the  storm,  and  the 
terrific  pitching  of  the  ship,  bad,  for  the  last  three  nights, 
rendered  sleep  quite  impossible.  Tenderly  did  this  kind 
and  anxious  &ther  embrace  his  child,  earnestly  did  he 
thank  the  merciful  God  that  had  for  the  present  so  won- 
derfully preserved  them)  and  he  spoke  cheeringly  and 
hopefully  to  the  pale  and^weeiring  girl»  talking  to  her  of 
their  homeward  voyage,  and  of  their  re-nnion  with  her 
dear  mother  and  sister,  in  a  strain  of  confidence  calculated 
to  cheer  her,  but  which  he  was  in  reality  &r  £rom  ieel- 
ing* 

In  addition  to  the  actual  perils  of  their  situation,  the 

true  position  of  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  determine, 
for  it  was  many  days  since  the  seamen  had  been  able  to 
take  any  sights  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  it,  and  it  had 
been  utterly  impossible  to  keep  their  reckoning  during  the 
prevalence  of  ^e  fearfiii  tempest;  a  new  and  alarming 
source  of  anxiety  pressed  on  iMelvi lie's  mind,  and  quite 
prevented  him  from  taking  adrantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeking  a  Uttle  rest  The  ship  had  been  victualled  for 
the  usual  period  of  the  Davis's  Strait  fishery,  which  gene* 
rally  termiiuites  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  was  now 
tlie  beginning  of  August^  when  she  ought  to  have  been  far 
on  her  homeward  voyage,  and  provisions  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  have  run  short,  if  her  return  had 
been  so  long  delayed.  But  now  that  the  present  safety  of 
the  ship  enabled  her  crew  to  examine  the  state  of  her 
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stores,  it  was  Iband  that  a  coDflideraUe  quantitj  of  the 

.salt  meat  had  been  so  inucU  damaLfed  by  the  sea  water 
which  had  soaked  ia  through  the  scams  of  the  Btrainmg 
ship^  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  use.   It  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  all  that  the  ice  had  not  already  set  in,  in  this  deep 
bay,  such  being  usually  the  first  places  in  which  it  forma  ; 
but  a  great  decrease  of  temperature  might  occur  any  day, 
and  ought  even  freeze  them  in,  and  leave  them  no  alter- 
native but  to  attempt  to  spend  the  winter  in  these  in* 
hospitable  reji^ons.    In  such  a  case,  the  destruction  of 
their  provisions  was  a  calamity  that  threatened  to  cause 
the  loss  of  the  whole  ship's  crew,  and  it  may  well  be  im- 
agined, that  on  the  following  mcMming  of  the  dim  and  sun- 
less day,  the  wearied  and  careworn  master  of  the  William 
Wallace  rose  imrcfreshed  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  as 
soon  as  the  light  permitted,  directed  his  telescope  to  the 
shore  around  the  bay  in  which  the  ship  was  anchored. 
The  rocks  that  formed  its  shelter  were  rude^  lofty,  and 
precipitous ;  clothed  here  and  there  with  glaciers  of  a  dai  k 
greenish  colour,  one  of  which,  of  enormous  size  and  eleva- 
tion, projected  from  the  promontory  they  had  rounded  on 
the  precedmg  day*   At  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
tremendous  chain  of  ice-clad  precipices,  the  rocks  abruptly 
ceased,  or  sank  into  a  range  of  low  downs  that  were 
succeeded  by  other  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
rose  behind  each  other  till  they  were  lost  in  the  inland 
distance.    Between  tlic  lowest  and  nearest  of  these  low 
lines  oi  rising  ground  and  the  sea,  a  long  reach  of  sand 
lay ;  but  towards  their  termination,  the  rocky  cliffs  again 
rose,  reaching  a  stupendous  height  as  they  approached 
their  northern  extremity.     These  rocks  were  tar  moro 
rugged  and  lofty  than  those  on  ihe  eastern  side  of  the  bay ; 
they  were  furrowed  from  their  summits  to  their  bases  with 
terrific  chasms,  and  immense  glaciers  stretched  out  from 
several  of  their  salient  capes  far  into  the  bay.    The  ter- 
uiinatiou  of  tiiis  awful  barrier  of  rock  and  ice  was  a  vasf 
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black  glacier,  forming  the  western  horn  ot  the  bay,  and 
prqjecting  much  fiurther  to  the  northward  than  the  pro- 
montory on  the  eastern  side.  To  the  north  the  ooean 
stretched  out  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
discem.  The  long  reach  of  yellow  sand  was  covered  with 
aiormoos  qnantittes  of  drift-wood,  brought  down  by  the 
various  rivers  which  fall  into  the  polar  basin,  or  into  the 
Straits  and  bays  of  high  northern  latitudes,  and  which  is 
iam  from  the  forests  that  lie  within  the  circuit  of  the 
great  inundations  that  frequently  occur  in  the  more 
southerly  part  of  their  course,  when  tiic  northern  portions 
of  Uiese  waters  are  frozen ;  and  thus  when  a  thaw  occurs, 
IB  milder  seasons,  countless  fragments  of  timber  are  car- 
ried duwn  to  the  sea,  which  hings  them  back  on  the  shore:* 
of  the  bays,  the  straits,  or  the  ocean. 

When  Melville  had  completed  his  examination  of  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  he  again  turned  his  telescope  to  the  low 
bills  that  bounded  its  southern  portion  ;  he  had  not  uttered 
aw(Nrd  to  Fairford,  who  stood  beside  him,  though  the 
sublime  desolation  that  his  slow  and  careilil  survey  had 
displayed  to  his  eyes,  might  well  have  wrung  from  him 
some  exclamation  of  honor  and  despair;  but  he  now 
handed  his  glass  to  the  chief  mate,  with  a  deep  sigh  that 
seemed  to  relieve  his  bosom  trom  a  load  of  oppression, 
and  said,  ^Musk  oxen,  or  reindeer]  but  they  must  be 
randeer,  for  the  musk  ox  seldom  oomes  into  latitudes  so 
low  as  these.' 

It  was  indeed  a  cheering  sight  to  these  wearied  and 
anxious  seamen,  who  had  moreover  the  near  prospect  of 

starvation  to  themselves  and  their  companions,  hanginii: 
like  a  dark  shadow  over  their  souls ;  herds  of  animals  of 
a  oonsiderable  size  were  pasturing  on  the  hUl^  which  were 
free  from  snow,  and  covered  with  some  vegetable  produc- 
tion, which  they  felt  assured  was  the  Lapland  Moss,  the 
bvonrite,  and  generally  the  oalj  food  of  the  reindeer. 
These  animals  appeared  in  considerable  numbers,  scattered 
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in  herds  or  in  detached  groups,  or  occasionally  grazing 
alone,  over  a  large  part  of  the  lower  range  of  downs ;  and 
their  nnmbers  convinced  Melville  and  Fairford,  that  not 
only  was  their  pasturage  abundant,  but  that  there  must 
be  some  river,  or  other  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  at  a 
short  distance  inland,  or  at  least  near  enough  to  be  ae* 
cessible. 

However,  they  now  lost  no  time  in  conjecture^  but  de- 
termined that  a  partjT  should  immediately  go  on  shores 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  a  supply  of  such  articles 
as  should  enable  them  to  remain  all  night  near  the  beach. 
They  were  to  secure  as  much  game  over  night  as  poesiU^ 
cut  it  up,  salt  it,  and  prepare  it  for  transportation  to  the 
ship  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  hands  could  be 
spared  from  the  necessary  repairs,  and  the  even  more 
necessary  repose,  to  bring  the  tubs  for  that  purpose.  The 
advisability  of  procuring  a  stock  of  fresh  water,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  survey  the  coast,  that  even  now  migiit  be 
destined  to  be  their  home  for  the  ensuing  winter,  induced 
Melville  to  decide  upon  going  himself  on  this  expedition, 
for  he  had  not  imparted  his  anxieties  on  these  two  sub- 
jects to  any  one  on  board  except  to  Fairford  and  Boss, 
whom  he  determined  to  take  with  Urn.  LQias  absolutely 
refused  to  be  left  behind,  and  indeed  Melville  thought  that 
though  the  weather  was  now  very  cold,  he  might  be  ahk 
to  make  such  a  shelter  for  the  ni^t,  as  to  be  a  perfect 

protection  for  her,  and  that  a  short  release  from  the  con- 
finement of  the  ship  would  be  a  most  beneficial  change 
the  little  girL 

How  delighted  was  Lilias  to  find  herself  once  more  oil 
the  Jdrm  earth,  alter  the  rocking  and  tossing  of  the  ship ! 
How  charmed  to  run  on  the  sandy  beach  to  keep  hertsif 
warm,  while  the  saQors  busied  themselves  in  rigging  up  a 

shelter  for  her  and  themselves  for  tlie  night!  Meh'iHe 
had  caused  a  large  tarpaulin  to  be  brought  with  them. 
tr>^of1ipr  with  a  plpintifnl  siipt>lv  of  buflTnln  »»i     «   *  * 
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and  pea-jackets.  Under  the  lee  of  a  large  rock  they 
planted  several  large  pieces  of  drift-woody  which  the  tools 
they  had  brought  with  them  enabled  them  soon  to  adapt 
to  their  purpose,  and  over  this  the  tarpaulin  was  stretched, 
and  fastened  strongly  down  with  tent  pegs ;  then  the 
warm  clothing  was  disposed  so  as  to  make  a  bed  for 
Lilias.  A  large  fire  was  kindled  as  near  to  this  hut  as 
was  safe,  both  to  scare  the  wolves  and  bears,  if  snch 
animals  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  tp  mitigate  the 
extreme  cold  during  the  evening  and  night. 

It  was  settled  that  Alan  Fairford  should  remain  at  the 
hut,  both  to  take  care  of  Lilias,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  cutting  up  and  salting  the  meat  which 
Melville  and  Ross  were  to  bring  to  the  spot,  should  they 
be  fortunate  enough  to  kill  any  game.  They  had  not  been 
gone  long  when  the  welcome  sound  of  a  rifle  assured  Lilias 
and  Fairford  that  there  was  good  hope  of  obtaining  pro* 
Tisions,  for  both  the  captain  and  his  companion  were  ex-  - 
cellent  shots,  and  before  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  they 
returned  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  fine  &t  buck, 
which,  when  cut  up,  proved  to  be  in  prime  condition.  Four 
more  were  added  to  their  store  that  evening.  The  sailors 
had  formed  an  ambuscade  behind  the  shoulder  of  a  hill, 
round  which  the  deer  went  to  drink  at  a  sjning  of  ex- 
cellent firesh  water,  which  formed  -  a  litUe  brook  that 
wound  amongst  the  hills  to  the  sea  shore  at  the  further 
end  of  the  bay,  and  thus  were  able  to  shoot  them  without 
having  scared  the  larger  herd  by  showmg  themselves.  It 
soon,  however,  became  too  dark  to  shoot,  and  the  sailors 
busied  themselves  in  cutting  up  the  game,  and  stowing  a 
part  of  it  which  they  previously  salted,  in  some  tubs  which 
they  had  brought  wiUi  them  for  the  purpose.  The  skins 
of  the  deer  were  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  and  over- 
spread with  salt.  Lilias  thought  the  soup  which  Boss 
prepared  with  a  part  of  the  venison,  and  a  quantity  of 
sorrel  which  grew  abundantlyin  the  valleys,  extremely 
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good,  and  tired  with  runninor  about,  she  was  very  glad  to 
obey  lier  father's  commands  to  roll  herself  up,  early  in  the 
eveoiDg,  ia  her  warm  littk  extempore  bed,  and  was  soon 
&st  ftdeep. 

Baeh  of  the  sailors,  it  was  arranged,  was  to  keep  a  four 
hours'  watcli,  in  order  to  tend  the  fire  outside  the  tent, 
aad  to  shoot  any  intruders  in  the  shape  ol  wolves,  bears, 
or  foxes,  which  might  appear  during  the  night,  and  Roes 
was  to  keep  th9  first  wiUeh.  Melville  and  Fairford,  how- 
ever, did  not  seek  the  rest  they  all  so  much  required,  till 
all  the  meat  was  salted  and  put  into  the  tubs  ready  ibr 
transportatioa  to  the  ship,  when  the  boat  shonld  arrive 
with  a  farther  supply  of  tube  on  the  following  morning. 
When  all  was  prepared,  they  wrapped  themselves  u[)  in 
their  warm  clothing  and  lay  down  within  the  tiQOtf  leaving 
their  companion  beside  the  fire* 

The  first  watch  passed  quietly  and  without  any  inter- 
rnf)tion,  and  Fairford  now  took  the  place  of  the  chief 
harpooner,  who  withdrew,  in  his  turn,  to  the  shelter  of 
the  hut,  where,  wearied  out  with  watching,  and  with  the 
hard  labour  of  the  preceding  day,  he  lost  no  time  in  cona- 
posing  himself  to  rest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  watch,  Melville  started 
up  out  of  the  sound  sleep  of  utter  weariness,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  <  Who  is  thatf  exclaimed  he.  <  Alan  I  is  it 
you  ?  surely  it  is  not  time  for  my  watch  yet  V 

*  Captain,'  said  Fairford,  ^  I  thought  it  right  to  rouse 
you,  though  the  watch  will  not  be  out  these  two  hours* 
I  think  there  are  signs  of  the  wind  shifting,  I  hear  the 
breakers  roaring  in  the  caves  and  against  the  rocks  to  the 
eastward/ 

Melville  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  '  We  must 
return  instantly  to  the  ship,'  he  began;  but  ere  he  could 
say  another  word,  a  strange  noise  was  heard  overhead, 

and  in  au  instant  the  tarpaulin  was  fluttering  far  away  as 
if  it  had  been  madia  of  the  thinnest  materials ;  the  teat 
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i  pegs  and  poles  were  torn  up,  and  the  two  sailors  who  were 
Aaoding,  were  f  ung  down  to  the  earth  with  such  ¥ioleiice» 
that  poor  lilias  would  certainly  have  been  crushed  to 
,  death  had  cither  of  them  fallen  upon  her.    Ross  started 
I  up  with  a  loud  cry  as  Fairford  fell  heavily  against  him, 
,  but  he  was  Uown  down  again  instantly  by  the  irresistible 
Tiolenee  of  the  tempest.    Fairford's  conjecture  had  been 
unhappily  but  too  correct ;  the  wind  had  suddenly  changed 
\  to  the  north* west^  and  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  in  a  direc- 
tion exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  had  set  on  the 
preceding  evening.    It  was  not  without  the  greatest  diffl- 
i   culty,  and  the  most  strenuous  exertionsi  that  the  sailors 
were  able  to  place  themselves  and  Lilias  on  the  east  side 
ol  the  rock,  wliicli  was  now  its  lee  side. 

The  most  fearful  apprehensions  were  entertained  by 
Melville  and  his  companions  for  the  safeQr  of  the  ship. 
She  had  been  moored  by  two  anchors  with  very  strong 
I    cables,  but  the  extreme  violence  of  the  wind  and  the  territic 
I    sea  which  they  could  hear,  though  the  dense  fog  which 
overspread  both  land  and  ocean  rendered  it  invisible, 
'    made  it  excessively  doubtful  whether  she  would  hold  to 
her  moorings ;  and  if  she  did  not,  the  destruction  of  the 
j,   twel  and  of  all  on  board  was  inevitable.   If  her  crew 
i     had  been  made  aware  by  any  circumstance  whatever,  of 
the  probability  of  a  change  of  wind,  the  proper  course  to 
I    be  taken,  would  have  been  to  put  at  once  to  sea,  provided 
it  were  possible  to  do  so ;  but  the  extreme  suddenness  of 
f     the  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  violence 
of  the  furious  tempest  that  accompanied  it,  rendered  this 
very  doubtful.   It  seemed  also  extremely  problematical 
whether  the  ship,  severely  strained  as  she  luul  been,  would 
weather  the  tempest,  even  if  she  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
I    open  sea,  and  whether,  if  she  by  a  miracle  escaped  de-» 

,     Staruction,  she  would  be  able  to  return  to  the  bay  to  pick 
up  her  captain  and  his  party;  and  if  not — ? 
Melville  had,  in  the  comparative  quiet  that  eadsted  on 
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the  lee  side  of  the  rock|  succeeded  in  kindling  a  fire,  and 
wrapping  Lilias  up  in  everytliiDg  he  and  his  eompaniont 
could  spare,  he  sat  down  and  laid  her  on  his  knee,  where 
she  soon  fell  asleep.   And  here,  covered  up  in  their  robes 
and  blankets,  the  wearied  and  disappointed  sailora  await- 
ed, in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  the  rising  of  die  dense 
curtain  of  mist  that  hung  between  them  and  their  solitary 
hope  of  escape.  Alas !  even  when  the  hour  arrived  at 
which  the  sun  was  at  its  greatest  altitude^  its  beams  fioled 
to  pierce  through  the  fo^i;  which  was  so  dense  as  to  have 
hidden  them  irom  each  other,  had  it  not  been  ibr  tlie 
light  of  the  fire,  and  which  covered  the  ocean,  the  iMs 
and  the  inland  hills  with  its  pall-like  folds.    The  heavy 
breakers  fell  with  a  sound  like  thunder  on  the  shore,  and 
the  wind  still  blew  with  linmitigated  fury,  cutting  off  eveiy 
poasilnlity  of  a  return  to  the  ship,  even  if  she  were  still  at 
her  moorings,  which  the  experience  of  the  sailors  told 
them  was  utterly  impossible.   Long  indeed  was  that  daj,  i 
long  were  the  two  that  succeeded  it  1  keen  and  bitter  was 
that  fierce  north-west  gale,  chilling  beyond  expression  the 
thick  ibg  that  constantly  surrounded  them,  awiul  the  roar 
of  the  waves  that  broke  on  the  wide,  desolate  shore! 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  wind  moderstot 
and  veered  a  little  to  the  southward,  and  the  fog  slo^^  Ij 
rolled  up  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  sailm  were  bow 
able  to  leave  Ae  shelter  of  the  rock,  and  Melville  and 
Fairford  repaired  with  anxious  hearts  to  the  beach.  No 
ship  was  at  the  anchorage  1  and  though  they  had  calcu- 
lated on  the  probaUlity  of  such  a  calamity,  its  reaUsatioa 
filled  their  hearts  with  utter  despair. 

CliAPTEE  IIL 

'  Poor  fellows !'  exclaimed  Melville,  '  the  ship  most  hi** 
gone  to  pieces,  and  all  hands  perished  T 

'  They  are  better  off  than  we  are,'  said  Fairfind;  'and 
tlie  child,  too,  what  will  become  of  her?' 
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.  *  We  must  trusty  and  we  must  act,'  said  MelviUe^  with 
an  external  ealmneBB,  which  his  pale,  horror-strieken  ikee 

belied.  *  When  the  sea  moderates,  two  of  us  will  row  to 
the  anchorage,  and  see  if  any  remains  of  the  wreck  are  on 
the  beach.' 

And  now,  Melville  and  his  two  companions  talked  long 
and  earnestly  about  their  present  awful  situation,  and  con- 
sidered what  were  the  plans  which  it  would  be  adviseable 
to  adopt  in  case  the  ship  had  actually  gone  to  pieces,  or  i^ 

having  put  to  sea,  she  were  unable  to  return.  In  the 
tearful  storm,  and  the  thick  fog  that  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible, during  the  latter  port  of  their  course,  to  keep  any 
reckoning,  the  position  of  the  ship  had  beeu  quite  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  excepting  so  far  as  that  she  was  driven 
irresistibly  to  the  north-'west 

It  was,  therefore^  only  by  calculating  probabilities  that 
Melviiie  placed  their  present  locality  somewhere  near  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Barrow's  Straits,  The  line  of  hills 
&ced,  according  to  his  pocket  compass,  and  aUowing  for 
the  variation,  nearly  due  north.  If  this  idea  were  correct, 
\h&j  had  passed  Lancaster  Sound  during  the  tempest,  and 
were  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  Prince  Begent's 
Inlet,  The  map  of  these  desolate  regions  was  not,  at  the 
period  of  my  history,  hUed  up  with  the  accuracy  which 
the  discoveries  of  later  navigators  have  enabled  geogra- 
phers  to  apply  to  their  descripticms  of  this  portion  «f  the 
globe,  and  it  was  (juite  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the 
^  extended  far  to  the  westward,  or  whether  the  peninsula 
thai,  dark  and  glacier-dad,  seemed  to  cut  off  the  channel 
in  tliat  direction,  did  not  communicate  by  its  farther  ex- 
tremity with  the  great  A^tic  continent  One  thing  was 
eertam,  that  they  were  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the. 
nearest  Europeans,  the  factors  and  servants  of  the  fur  com-» 
panies,  unless,  as  Fairford  suggested,  two  British  Dis- 
covoy  shipa»  at  this  period  in  the  Arctic  seas,  should  pro^ 
videntially  be  near  them. 
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On  the  following  morning,  the  sea  having  become  calm, 
Melville  left  Fairfordwith  little  Lilias,  and  rowed  with 
Boss  to  the  late  aiicdiorage  of  the  shsp^  and  landed  on  the 
oppomte  shore.  A  close  inspection  of  the  beach  convinced 
them  that  there,  at  legist,  the  ship  had  not  hi m  n  wrecked, 
for  no  spar,  no  fragment  of  timber,  not  a  trace  of  their 
late  companionsi  was  to  le  seen  among  the  innnmeraUe 
pieees  of  drift-wood,  some  of  them  of  considerable  loigth, 
that  covered  the  narrow  strip  of  shingle  that  lay  between 
the  clifis  and  the  sea.  So  far,  there  was  a  negati^  e  proo£ 
at  least,  of  the  sale^  of  the  ship;  but  why  had  she  not 
retomed  to  seek  them  ? 

In  vain  the  men  strained  their  weary  eyes  acrosis  the 
barren  sea ;  no  vessel  specked  its  dark,  tranquil  waters ; 
and  its  quietude,  together  with  the  sodden  ML  of  the 
thermometer  that  they  carried  with  them,'  reminded  them 
of  anoilier  approacliing  event  which  had  this  season  beea 
delayed  to  a  very  late  period,  but  which  must  soon  cut  off 
all  hope  of  eseape  by  sea,  namely,  the  final  setting  in  of 
the  ice. 

The  tarpaulin  tent  had  again  been  made  available  as  a  ' 
shelter  for  Lilias,  but  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
two  sailors,  they  commenced  building  such  a  hut  out  of 
the  drift-wood  as  their  limited  means  would  allow*  They 
were  fortunately  provided  with  saws  and  hatchets  for 
cutting  up  the  game  they  might  kill,  and  with  these,  and 
the  nails  intended  to  &8ten  up  the  casks,  together  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rope,  they  contrived  such  a  ahelter 
as  would  defend  them  in  some  degree  from  the  cutting 
blasts.  As  long  as  the  temperature  continued  at  all 
moderate,  Lilias,  with  one  of  her  companions  tor  a  guard 
and  asristant,  was  employed  in  gathering  great  quantities 
of  sorrel,  a  plant  which  providentially  grew  in  abundance 
on  the  low  hills,  or  in  the  valleys  between  them,  while  the 
other  two  killed  and  salted  sonie  reindeer  which  they 
were  very  successful  in  securing.  •  When  it  was  too  dark 
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fbr  tbese  ooenpations,  they  worked  bj  the  light  of  a  great 

fire  which  they  kept  burning  close  before  the  entrance  of 
the  hut,  and  employed  themselves  in  lining  the  hut  with 
the  skins  of  tiie  animals  which  they  killed^  and  in  making 
such  prefwrations  for  passing  the  long  winter  of  those  awe- 
inspiring  regions,  as  they  tliought  most  likely  to  preserve 
their  lives,  though,  alas  1  with  but  faint  hopes  of  success* 

They  possessed^  besides  their  rifles  and  ammunition,  a 
pocket  compass,  a  chronometer^  two  watches,  hatchets, 
saws,  and  knives,  in  a  sufTicient  number,  a  large  cooking 
pot,  with  some  tin  cups,  and  a  couple  of  ladles ;  each  man 
had  his  own  pocket  knife,  one  had  a  cork-screw,  another 
some  nails  intended  to  fasten  down  the  casks  of  meat; 
and  Melville  possessed  an  invaluable  treasure  in  a  needle 
ca^e  prepared  by  the  care  of  Janet^  well  stocked  with 
needles^  strong  thread,  thimbles,  and  scissors.  This  had 
been,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  put  at  the  last  moment  into 
the  pocket  of  a  spare  jacket  before  Melville  left  Scotland, 
and  this  jacket,  with  other  warm  clothing,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  boat  which  brought  him  and  his  three 
companions  on  their  most  disastrous  hunting  expedition* 
Another  treasure  they  possessed,  for  more  powerful  to 
console  than  any  merely  personal  comlbrts.  A  pocket 
Bible,  Melville's  constant  companion,  now  assumed  a 
value  it  never  had  before,  predoas  as  the  sacred  volume 
had  always  been  to  these  Christian  Scottish  seamen.  Its 
precepts  kept  them  patient,  humble,  and  resigned;  it 
taught  them  that  their  situation,  terrible  as  iC  was,  was 
Stall  the  one  that  their  Almighty  Father  knew  to  be,  in 
some  inscmtable  way,  the  best  for  them,  and  it  showed 
them,  too,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  work  as  well  as  to 
irusi,  that  He  is  ever  ready  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  that  if  their  deliverance  were  intended  by  His 
wisdom,  He  would  in  all  probability,  bring  it  about  by 
means  of  the  energy,  perseverance^  and  pmdenos^  whidi 
were  His  gracious  giits. 
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The  very  night  ader  the  Tint  of  the  two  sailors  to  the 
opposite  shore,  a  thin  ooating  of  ioe  lay  on  the  tranquil 

sea.    This  was  soon  broken  up  by  a  heavy  gale  which 
lasted  for  two  days ;  this  storm  thrsw  it  into  thick  hum- 
mocksi  betweiBn  which  the  water  froze  again,  cementing 
the  whole  into  a  compact  mass.   The  temperature  now 
became  exceedingly  low ;  the  snow  iell  at  times  so  thickly 
as  to  cover  up  the  sorrel  that  grew  upon  the  hills,  and 
make  it  nearly  unattainable,  and  the  sailors  feared  that 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  lichen  which 
formed  their  pasture,  would  make  the  game  soon  desert 
this  part  of  the  continent.    The  anxiety  of  Melville  for 
the  health  of  Lilies  rendered  the  terrors  of  his  situation 
doubly  terrifying  to  him.   Frequently  she  found  his  eyes 
lixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  profound  sorrow 
that  went  to  her  heart,  and  increased  her  feelings  of  re- 
morse for  her  thoughtless  and  selfish  conduct  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  times  it  required  all  her  self-control  to 
prevent  her  from  bursting  into  tears;  but  she  not  only 
resolved  never  by  unavailing  grief  to  advi  to  her  father's 
anxieties,  but  she  was  enabled,  by  the  help  that  she  now 
constantly  prayed  for,  to  stifle  all  comphiints  at  the  pinch- 
ing, biting  cold,  at  the  absence  of  nearly  every  comfort, 
and  the  drenry  sameness  of  the  long,  unoccupied,  and  sun- 
less northern  day. 

One  morning  Fairford  and  Ross  had  followed  the  track 
of  a  fox  on  the  newly-fallen  snow;  Ulias  was  reading  her 
father's  precious  Bible  by  the  light  of  the  fire  burning  out- 
side the  tent,  and  Melville  was  busy  near  her,  cutting  up 
and  sawing  drift-wood,  when  the  latter,  raising  his  head 
from  his  work,  saw  the  figures  of  a  party  of  men  draws 
distinctly  against  the  dim,  grey  sky. 

For  one  moment  he  entertained  a  hope  that  a  party 
from  one  of  the  Discovery  ships  might  have  been  drawn 
to  this  part  of  the  coast,  either  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  fvr 
some  scientific  purpose;  but  as  the  party  descended  die 
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hill,  and  approached  the  tent  wiih  evident  marks  of  curi* 
osit7,  it  was  Boon  dear  that  Ihey  were  Esquixnaux.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  great  nnmber  of  dogs  ol  a  peeoUar 
species,  being  nearly  hairless,  and  naturally  not  barking 
like  the  European  species.   The  dogs  of  the  EsqnimauZi 
however,  have  learnt  to  bark  from  those  which  have  been 
taken  to  tlie  Arctic  regions  in  our  Discovery  ships.  The 
Esquimaux  were  well  and  comfortably  dressed  alter  their 
own  fiashion,  in  dresses  composed  of  skins  of  the  deer  and 
ttie  seal.    They  were  evidently  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
for  they  were  well  armed  with  spears,  bows,  and  arrows* 
Grreat  waa  the  astonishment  of  lilias  when  the  party  ap- 
proached the  hnt,  but  HdviIIe  seized  his  rifle,  and  stood 
before  her  in  silence  for  a  moment,  to  observe  whether 
they  appeared  to  have  any  hostile  intentions.   As  in  his 
repeated  voyages  to  the  north,  he  had  seen  parties  of  many 
different  tribes  of  Esquimaux,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  their  gestures,  and  had  been  able  to  make 
himself  understood  by  those  he  had  previously  met  with, 
and  he  soon  found  that  astonishment,  not  enmity,  was  the 
feeling  that  pervaded  the  party.   He  now  asked  them 
whether  they  had  seen  his  ship,  or  whether  they  knew 
]     that  any  strange  ships  were  near?  To  these  questions 
I       they  replied  that  they  came  from  a  long  distance  inland, 
I     and  had  left  thehr  wives  and  children  in  a  valley  where 
I     they  intended  to  winter ;  that  therefore  they  had  of  course 
I      seen  no  ships,  but  that  they  Iiad  heard  from  a  tribe  with 
f      whom  they  had  traded  during  the  last  season,  that  some 
I     ships  had  been  seen,  frozen  in  &r  to  the  north-west  of  the 
place  in  which  they  now  were,  but  that  they  had  been 
supposed  to  have  set  sail  when  the  ice  broke  up.  They 
said  that  they  were  now  going  on  a  hunting  expedition  to 
I      a  spot  about  two  days  distant,  where  the  seal  abounded ; 
I       that  they  should  return  in  about  three  weeks,  and  should 
then  retire  to  their  huts  for  the  winter.   Melville  then 
asked  them  whether  they  knew  the  position  of  any  of  the 
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fiustori«s  of  the  Hoflbon^s  Baj  compam j,  and  whether  ibqr 
were  very  distant  from  the  place  where  they  winteredT 

To  this  the  Esquimaux,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  replied 
by  shaking  his  head,  and  fiaying  that  they  were  far,  very 
£ur  o£^  that  he  had  never  seen  them,  nor  any  of  hia  trib^ 
but  thai  they  tnded  with  a  tribe  who  were  employed  to 
obtain  furs  ibr  the  company,  and  tliat  they  met  them  every 
year  at  a  place  a  great  way  to  the  south  of  that  where 
thmr  huta  al  present  were,  in  order  to  barter  their  own 
fin  ibr  certain  articles  with  which  the  party  who  were 
employed  by  the  company  supplied  them. 

An  idea  now  struck  Melville,  w  hich,  if  it  met  the  appro- 
bation of  his  two  companionsy  he  resolved  to  act  upon. 
He  asked  the  Esquiinaux  if  thsy  would  allow  himself  and 
his  companions  to  wintmr  with  them^  saying  that  they  had 
enough  food  for  their  own  necessities,  without  diminishing 
the  resources  of  the  tribe,   if  this  plan  succeeded,  he  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  party  in  the  spring  to  the  place 
at  which  they  bartered  their  furs  with  the  tribe  who  were 
in  communication  with  the  company's  factors,  with  whom 
they  might  return  to  the  establish ment»  and  then  proceed 
to  England  by  the  first  ship  that  came  for  their  furs. 
After  many  minnte  inqnlries  on  the  part  of  Melville,  it 
was  at  last  ycttlcd  that  the  i^arty  were  to  return  by  tliis 
route,  and  tha(  the  sailors  and  Lilias  were  to  accompany 
them  to  their  wintering  place;  and  thence  to  the  roidea- 
Tons,  for  which  services  Melville  engaged  to  send  them 
by  the  trading  tribe,  such  articles  as  tlicy  stood  most  in 
need  of.   Ailer  this  long  interview,  the  Esquimaux  de- 
parted, and  soon  afterwards  Soss  and  Fairford  returned^ 
bringing  with  them  the  fox  on  whose  track  they  had  bean. 
They  were  exceedingly  shocked  to  find  that  it  was  believed 
that  the  Discovery  ships  had  left  tho^^e  regions,  and  they 
could  think  of  no  better  mode  of  escape  than  that  proposed 
by  Melville,  for  theur  present  locality  was  far  oat  of  the 
coarse  of  any  whaler,  and  even  if  any  ship  were  sent  in 
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search  of  tbem,  it  was  very  nnlikely  that  they  would  he 

able  to  find  the  spot  in  which  they  were  left,  and  still  Tiiore 
80,  tliat  unaided,  and  provided  with  £ur  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary shelter  and  comforts  that  the  poorest  Scottish  cot- 
tager enjoys,  they  would  be  alive  when  the  departure  of 
the  ice  would  permit  any  ship  to  penetrate  into  thos^e 
dreary  and  horrid  regions. 

The  interval  between  this  time  and  the  return  of  the 
Esquimaux  was  employed  in  hunting  and  killing  several 

seals,  which  frequented  the  ice  and  the  rocks,  together  with 
two  or  three  foxes  and  a  little  ermine,  which  delighted 
liilias  by  the  beauty  of  its  delicately  white  skin ;  and  in 
making  a  kind  of  foune  of  drifk-wood  on  which  they 
placed  the  boat,  and  which  was  to  be  drawn  with  little 
Lilias  in  it,  together  with  their  meat,  toolj*,  blankets,  &c. 
by  the  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux,  some  of  which  they  had 
promised  to  space  from  their  own  sledges  for  the  purpose* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

At  length  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Utile  parly,  the  Esqui- 
maux re*-appearedy  the  boat  was  loaded,  a  number  of  dogs 

were  harnessed  to  it  by  ropes  which  the  sailors  hud  broui^lit 
from  the  ship,  and  they  left  the  hut,  in  a  dim  morning, 
but  in  moderate  weather,  and  followed  the  Esquunaux, 
who  seemed  a  mild  and  harmless  set  of  people,  over  the 
dreary  tract  of  country  which  lay  inland. 

It  took  nearly  a  week  of  slow  and  uninteresting  travel, 
and  cold  comfortless  camping  out  upon  the  snow,  before  a 
number  of  low  mounds,  just  riring  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  showed  the  strangers  the  village,  if  the  tem- 
porary location  of  nomadic  tribes  may  be  so  called,  which 
was  to  be  their  place  of  abode  for  some  months. 

Great  was  the  astonidmient  of  the  Esquimaux  women, 
children,  and  old  people,  who  flocked  round  the  sailors 
and  Lilias,  whose  determination  to  control  any  feelings 
that  might  distress  her  father,  "scarcely  enabled  her  to 
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check  the  exclamations  of  terror  that  were  ready  to  barst 
from  her  lips  at  the  sight  of  these  onconth  and  ezcesdveljr 
dirfy  beings,  dustering  aroond  her  and  inmsting  on  touch- 
ing her  cheeks,  lips,  and  Iiair,  which  they  evidently  thought 
were  painted. 

Still  they  seemed  yery  kind  in  their  intentions^  and  both 
MelviDe  and  Fairford,  who  nndcrslood  their  langaage,  felt 

assured  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  any  per- 
sonal danger  from  these  primitive  people.  Their  invete- 
rate habits  of  lying  and  thieving,  however,  were  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  saOors,  and  while  two  of  them  assisted 
the  Esquimaux  in  scooping  out  and  building  up  a  hut  for 
their  own  use,  the  third,  with  a  loaded  rifle,  always  walked 
about  as  sentinel  to  watch  over  Lilias,  and  their  few  posses- 
sions»  of  which  the  rifles  and  ammunition  seemed  chiefly 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  savages. 

The  hut,  partly  scooped  out  of  the  earth,  which  was 
now  frozen,  by  means  of  the  sailor's  hatchets,  pai  tly  built 
of  blocks  of  frozen  snow,  included  two  chambers,  the  inner 
one  intended  for  lilias  and  her  father,  the  second  for  Fair* 
ford  and  Ross.    The  latter  was  also  to  serve  as  the  eatinsr 
room,  and  general  sitting  apartment  of  the  party.    It  was 
soon  built,  and  lined  with  the  deer-skms  they  had  brought 
with  them.   Others  were  spread  on  the  floor,  and  their 
warm  clothing,  blanket*^,  buflalo  robes,  &c.  were  disposed 
so  as  to  keep  them  as  warm  as  possible  during  the  night* 
One  thing  the  Esquimaux  seemed  to  think  quite  a  triumph 
of  genius  and  dviliaaition*  This  was  a  door,  made  out  of 
some  planks  which  had  been  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  little  Lilias,  and  which  now 
guarded  the  hole  which  forms  the  only  entrance  to  every 
Esquimaux  huL   Tim  was  fastened  by  a  very  ingenious 
mode  invented  by  Bobs,  who  had  a  great  mechanical  taste ; 
thus  th(?y  were  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  their  savage  ' 
companions,  and  were  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  their 
own  present  condition  and  comforts.   With  the  remainder 
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of  the  planking  which  they  had  brought  in  their  boat,  they 
made  a  small  table,  and  a  seat  for  each  of  the  party.  The 
walls  ancl  floor  of  their  hut  were  covered  with  reindeer 

skies,  which  they  had  at  first  fastened  to  the  roof  and 
sides  with  strong  wooden  pegs,  but  the  warmth  of  the  air 
inside  often  softened  the  interior  surface  of  the  snow 
blocks,  and  loosened  the  pegs,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  support  the  skins  by  uprights,  planted  strongly  in  the 
floor.  Their  rifles  and  ammunition  were  all  kept  in  the 
inner  chamber,  to  abstract  them  from  the  inquisitive  eyes 
of  the  Esquimaux,  whoso  attention  was  constantly  directed 
lo  them,  in  a  manner  that  rendered  the  sailors  a  little 
anxious  for  their  security. 

The  meat  which  they  had  brought  with  them  was  suf- 
ficient to  last  them  for  a  considerable  time,  and  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  kill  enough  game  to  subsist  upon  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  The  little  store  of  biscuit  and 
flour  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  ship, 
was  kept  religiously  for  the  use  of  lalias,  and  their  savage 
neighbours  'frequently  brought  them  presents  of  cran- 
berries, which  the  Esquimaux  gather  in  the  more  southern 
valleys  in  the  summer,  and  bury  in  holes  in  the  earth, 
where  they  freeze  into  a  compact  mass,  requiring  the  aid 
of  a  hatchet  or  pick-axe  to  divide  it.  When  this  preserve 
is  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  milk  of  the  reindeer,  it  makes 
an  acellent  dish,  and  delighted  lilias  extremely,  though 
she  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  was  able  to  eat  with 
exceeding  relish,  the  tiesh  of  seals,  and  other  animals,  such 
as  foxes,  uncooked,  as  would  have  been  utterly  repug* 
nant  to  her  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

A  few  reindeer  belonged  to  the  Esquiinanx,  which  they 
provided  with  fodder  collected  during  the  short  summer 
from  the  sheltered  valleys,  and  these,  together  with  their 
dogs,  formed  the  live  stock  of  the  tribe.  The  dogs  were 
very  numerous,  and  belonged,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
hairless  and  voiceless  specieB,  but  though  they  rarely  bark* 
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kid,  they  could  not  strictly  be  said  to  be  voiceless,  as  they 
occasionally  howled  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  At 
times  they  would  sU  in  a  circle  round  one  of  their  number 
who  seemed  to  act  as  their  leader,  and  howl  in  concert, 
following  the  example  of  this  strange  conductor  of  the 
canine  band.  In  summer,  and  during  the  later  spring  and 
early  autumn,  the  Esquimaux  dogs  live  out  of  doors,  and 
^villiout  any  shelter,  but  during  the  intense  cold  they 
scrape  holes  for  themselves,  into  which  they  retire  during 
the  night.  They  are  invaluable  to  these  nomadic  tribes,  as 
beasts  of  draught,  being  harnessed  with  ropes  made  of  the 
sinews  of  the  reindeer,  to  their  sledges. 

The  interior  of  Melville's  hut  was  of  course  perfectly 
dark,  or  at  least  would  have  been  so,  if  the  Esquimaux 
had  not  taught  him  and  his  companions  to  make  little 
lamps  of  a  kind  of  moss,  which  when  supplied  with  seal 
oil,  yielded  a  tolerable  light ;  and  by  its  aid  lilias  and  the 
sailors  were  enabled,  noL  only  to  read  theii'  precious  Bihle, 
but  also  to  pursue  several  kinds  of  employment  which 
seemed  to  shorten,  as  it  actually  did  diversify,  the  dreary 
months  of  that  long  Arctic  vrinter.   Lilias  became  very 
expert  in  mending  their  clothes,  and  in  making  diiferent 
articles  of  the  skins  of  the  reindeer,  which  were  not  re- 
quired to  line  their  hut,  and  of  some  other  animals,  such 
as  foxes  and  ermines,  which  her  companions  occasionally 
shot.    The  sailors  employed  themselves  in  making  bows 
and  arrows  of  whalebone  with  which  the  Esqimaux  Uber- 
ally  supplied  them,  having  fallen  in  with  three  or  fcor 
stranded  whales,  in  their  recent  expeditions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  seals.   Their  new  companions  taught 
them  to  point  their  arrows,  and  ornament  the  ends  of  their 
bows  with  the  bones  of  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  chii 
occupation  fortunately  soon  created  a  kind  of  interest 
which  induced  them  to  multiply  arrows  to  an  ext^ 
which  they  found  afterwards  inappreciably  usefuL  Occa- 
sionally, when  they  were  not  able  to  go  ou^  they  invito 
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some  of  the  rnont  intelligent  of  tlie  men  of  tbe  tribe  into 
tlieir  hat,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  accidental  pre- 
sence among  these  savages  a  blessing  to  them,  by  teaching 
t|iem  the  first  great  principles  of  Christianity*  Anxiously 
did  these  Christian  seamen  labour  in  this  good  work,  and 
after  many  liopes  and  many  (lisa[>pointments,  they  believed 
that  at  least  among  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe»  their  efforts  had  met  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Lilias  also  had  her  pupils  among  the  younger  children. 
One  little  girl  named  Onootka  was  her  especial  favourite, 
being  far  more  intelligent  than  the  great  mfgoritjr  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  tribe.    She  taught  Lilias  to 
make  many  beautiful  little  articles  of  ornament  with  the 
bones  of  fish,  their  teeth,  scales,  and  the  hair  and  sinews 
of  the  reindeer,  as  well  as  of  the  feathers  of  birds.  She 
gave  Lilias  a  beautiful  little  bow,  tipped  aiul  inlaid  very 
ingeniou^y  with  fish  bones,  and  a  set  of  arrows  to  match ; 
but  the  most  beautiful  present  she  received  from  this  little 
ssvage  was  a  necklace,  and  a  pair  of  ornaments  for  the 
arms,  made  of  fish  bones,  of  a  dazzUng  whiteness  and 
lustre,  and  arranged  in  a  very  elegant  pattern,  being 
iB^rang  together  by  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer.   In  return, 
Lilias  taught  Onootka  to  sew  with  a  needle  and  thread, 
and  to  cut  out  the  softer  parts  of  skins  into  cloUiing,  with 
scissors.   She  gave  her  a  pair  of  scissors  of  which  there 
were  several  in  lier  father*s  needle-case,  and  also  some 
needles  and  thread,  which  she  seemed  to  consider  &s  in- 
valuable treasures.   But  it  was  quite  in  vain  that  Lilias, 
who  soon  learnt  enough  of  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux 
to  make  herself  understood  by  them,  endeavoured  to  teach 
her  tbe  simplest  forms  of  religious  truth,  the  slightest 
sketch  of  Christianity,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
wickedness  of  stealing  and  lying,  the  two  besetting  sins  of 
these  generally  harmless  people.    Neither  Lilias  nor  the 
sailors  could  discover  in  all  their  prolonged  intercourse 
with  these  people,  that  they  Lad  aiiy  mode  whatever  of 
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reBgioQS  fiuth  $  certain  saperstifaous  formsi  and  the  belief 

in  the  evil  eye,  seemed  to  be  the  only  substitutes  for  that 
which  naturally  occupies  so  much  of  the  thoughts  oi  humm 
beings  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  and  intellect. 

Now  and  then  Melville  would  take  lilias,  wrapped  up 
in  blankets  till  only  her  eyes  were  visible,  to  the  back  of 
the  hutSy  all  of  which  had  their  opening  to  the  aoutht  to 
see  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  appearances  presented  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis.   At  times  a  fiery  arch  would  embrace 
all  the  northern  half  of  the  heavens,  with  penciJs  of  rays 
rising  from  it  towards  the  zenith.  At  otherSy  brilliaot 
flashes  which  illuminated  the  whole  sky,  shot  forth  at 
regular  intervals,  giving  a  most  extraordinaiy  appearance 
to  the  wide  expanse  of  snow  which  they  rendered  Tiohla 
Then  i^n  several  arches,  like  burnished  gold,  snnnounted 
each  other,  lying  clear  and  defined  against  the  cold  north- 
ern sky.    At  another  tune  they  would  appear  in  the  same 
form,  with  diverging  and  periodical  flashes  of  light  seeming 
to  proceed  from  some  centre  below  the  horizon.  Infinite 
was  the  variety  which  thi^  beautif  ul  luminous  phenomenon 
of  the  northern  heavens  displayed  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  Lilias,  and  to  observe  its  brilliant  coruscations  and 
majestic  forms  was  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that  diversi- 
fied the  monotony  of  this  dreary  winter  to  the  little  Scot^ 
tish  maiden. 

Yet  though  the  sailors  bore  up  with  courage  and  resig- 
nation against  the  privations  of  their  situation,  though 
they  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  add  to  their 
store  of  provisions,  and  in  their  attempts  to  soflen  the 
horrors  of  their  situation  by  constant  occupation,  by  talk- 
ing cheerfully,  and  thinking  hopefully  of  their  prospects  of 
being  restored  to  their  homes,  yet  heavy  doubts  and 
anxieties  weighed  upon  their  hearts,  which  were  carefully 
concealed  from  Lilias*    Amongst  these,  the  most  ipro- 
minent  were  their  doubts  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Esqm- 
mauxj  whose  proverbial  want  of  truth  and  honesty  rea- 
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dered  a  constant  care  and  watchfulness  necessary  in  any 
intercourse  with  them ;  the  dread  that  lilias  might  not  he 
able  to  hear  the  long  journey  in  prospect  without  injury 
to  her  health ;  and  a  fear  that  with  all  their  economy,  and 
the  additions  made  to  their  stores  by  their  success  in  kill- 
ing hares,  foxes,  and  such  other  animals  as  they  were  able 
to  track  through  the  snowi  their  provisions  might  Ml 
short,  in  which  case  the  Esquimaux  might  be  unwilling  to 
supply  them  with  food  from  their  own  stores.  Lilias,  too, 
though  not  a  murmur  ever  passed  her  lipsi  had  bitter 
cause  to  lament  her  disobedient  folly*  She  saw,  in  spite 
of  his  eflbrts  to  conceal  it,  how  dreadfully  her  father^s 
anxiety  for  her  preyed  upon  his  feelings,  and  she  thought 
with  bitter  sorrow  upon  that  tender,  deserted  mother,  so 
carelessly  left  to  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  fate  of  her  child*  She  felt  herself  the  cause  of  ad* 
ditional  misery  and  wretchedness  to  both  her  parents,  who 
had  so  heavy  a  load  of  sorrow  to  sustain,  in  being  separated 
from  each  other»  with  apparently  so  little  chance  of  re- 
union on  this  side  the  graye.  Her  health,  too,  suffered 
much  from  confinement  and  want  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise, more  indeed  than  from  the  cold,  fronfi  which  she  was 
so  carofully  shielded.  Yet  she  strove  to  speak  and  look 
cheerfully,  and  laughed  at  the  amusmg  stories  of  Boss, 
whose  tales  of  adventure  seemed  quite  inexhaustible,  and 
•who  was  able  from  personal  observation  and  experience 
to  place  the  scenes  of  his  tales  in  each  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Drearily  and  slowly,  yet  surely,  the  time  past  on,  and 

the  month  of  IMay  arrived,  not  crowned  with  flowers,  as 
in  oiur  happier  regions,  but  clothed  in  adamantine  armour 
of  rigid  ice,  overhung  with  its  mantle  of  frozen  snow. 
And  with  the  month  came  hope,  for  the  appointed  time 
had  arrived  when  the  Esquimaux  were  to  accompany  the 
sailors  to  the  place  where  they  bartered  their  furs  with  the 
tribe  who  were  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
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into  whose  care  they  were  to  be  transferred.  The  journey 
was  to  be  accomplished  before  the  melting  of  the  ice  and 
snow  should  fill  the  rivers,  which  would  then  be  them* 
selves  firee  from  icey  and  inundate  large  tracts  of  country, 
as  the  part  of  their  course  which  lay  in  lower  latitudas 
would  still  be  frozen*  The  weather,  though  very  coldi 
was  dear  and  bright,  considering  that  the  sun  was  still  so 

low.    Light  showers  of  snow  fell  occasionally,  as  a  few 
clouds  passed  over  the  sky,  but  the  frost  was  intense,  and 
the  sailors  thought  it  unfortunate  that  it  would  still  take 
three  or  four  days  for  the  party  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  | 
the  care  of  the  furs>  to  complete  their  preparations,  the 
weather  being  now  so  fiivourable  for  their  journey  south-  ^ 
ward*  However,  they  all  retired  to  rest  widi  spirits  raised 
by  the  hope  of  return  to  their  beloved  homes,  and  hearts 
profoundly  thankful  for  the  wonderi'ul  preservation  of  their  ' 
lives,  through  so  many  dangers  and  privations. 

*  Is  it  not  very  late,  Fairford  ?'  said  Ross,  as  he  woke  I 
up  one  morning,  ^  I  hear  no  stir  among  our  neighbours.' 

*  1  think  not»'  replied  his  companion,  stretching  out  his  | 
hand  for  his  watch,  which  usually  hung  on  a  peg  fasleoed 
into  one  of  the  supports  of  the  skins  that  lined  the  hut  | 
^  Hy  watch  is  gonel'  exclaimed  he,  starting  up^  ^  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  I  put  it  in  its  usual  place  V  ; 

The  moss  lamp  was  burning  as  usual,  and  as  at  this 
moment  Melville  came  from  the  inner  chamber,  the  two 
sailors  saw  that  his  face  was  deadly  pale* 

*  My  rifle exclaimed  he,  '  where  is  my  rifle  ?  I  laid  it 

as  usual  by  my  side  last  night,  and  it  is  gone.*  I 

^Grone?'  exclaimed  Fairford,  rushing  into  the  ioner 
chamber  where  Lilias  still  lay  asleep  ;  and  casting  bis 
eyes  into  the  corner  where  his  rifle  and  that  of  Ross,  to* 
gether  with  some  ammunition,  were  always  placed.  '  Gone! 
we  are  robbed,  cheated,  betrayed !  the  rifles  and  ammuiii* 

tion  are  all  gone  !* 
They  had  no  dithculty  in  leaving  the  hut  to  search  i<i^ 
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the  thieves,  for  the  fastening  which  Fairford  had  so  in- 
geniously contrived  had  been  undone,  and  the  low  door  was 
igar.  What  was  the  horror  of  the  sailors  to  find  that  they 
had  not  only  been  robbed,  but  deserted  ;  every  hut  v^ras 
empty,  Esquimaux,  dogs,  sledges,  and  provisions  were  all 
gone ;  only  the  empty  huts  were  therei  to  tell  that  an 
association  of  humao  beinge  had  been  located  in  that  ^t 
the  eyening  before. 

These  wretches,  infyenions  only  in  thieving  and  Ijring, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  light  snow  showers  which 
obliterated  every  trace  of  their  march,  to  decamp  with 
everything  they  could  lay  hands  on,  which  they  thought 
worth  the  trouble  of  carrying.  They  had  contrived  to 
take  out  of  a  small  hut  which  opened  into  that  occupied 
by  the  sailora,  all  the  powder  and  shot»  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  had,  with  the  most  extraordinary  silence  and 
cuniiin^r,  abstracted  from  the  larger  hut.  A  barrel  con- 
taining meat  was  also  taken  from  the  same  place ;  only 
about  half  a  small  barrel  fall  remainedi  together  with  .a 
very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  flour,  and  a  few  biscuits  ; 
the  barrel  being  Melville's  pillow,  and  the  bag  containing 
the  flour  and  biscuits  being  also  under  Lilias's  head.  The 
boat  was  still  safe ;  probably,  as  many  of  the  dogs  had 
died  during  the  winter,  the  Esquimanz  had  not  been  able 
to  spare  enough  of  these  animals  to  drag  it  along,  or  per- 
haps the  deep  tracks  of  so  heavy  a  machine  might,  they 
thought,  have  betrayed  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
gone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  boat  was  safe^  together  with 
the  cooking  pot,  all  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  sailors, 
the  compass,  Melville's  watch,  and  all  their  skins  and 
warm  clothing,  which  could  not  have  been  abstracted, 
being  wrapped  round  them  at  the  period  of  the  robbery. 

No  time  was  lost  by  these  resolute  and  energetic,  no 
less  than  truly  pious  and  resigned  seamen,  in  considering 
and  deciding  upon  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  this 
appalliag  emergency.   To  endeavour  to  reach  the  nearest 
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settlement  of  the  far  company,  was  the  first  suggestion 
that  oifered  itself  to  their  mindd;  but  a  very  little  con- 
rideration  induced  them  at  once  to  abandoa  the  idea.  A 
joarney  of  unknown  length  over  a  region  which  none  of 
the  party  had  ever  traversed  before,  was  not  to  be  thought 
off  it  common  prudence  were  exercised,  unless  their  im- 
pressions of  the  district  were  favourable  to  such  an  under* 
taking,  but  all  that  they  knew  of  it  from  the  reports  of 

Canadian  hunters  and  trappers  whora  Ros3  had,  in 
diiferent  voyages^  met  with  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  re- 
presented this  vast  region  as  one  which  offered  nearly 
insuperable  difficulties  at  the  present  season  of  the  year. 
They  asserted  it  to  be  covered  with  lakes,  swamps,  and 
morasses,  and  intersected  with  innumerable  rivers.  Long 
before  they  could  traverse  on  foot  any  distance  approach- 
ing to  the  half  of  that  lying  between  their  present  poaitioii 
and  the  nearest  factory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  ice  would  probably  be  giving  way,  which  would  in- 
volve them,  without  guides  or  charts,  as  they  were,  in 
difficulties  which  would  most  likely  be  fatal  to  the  whole 
party.  They  therefore  determined,  while  the  frost  yet 
continued  in  all  its  intensity,  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  shores  of  Barrow's  Strait,  where  they  knew  that  game 
and  fire  wood  abounded^  where  their  hut  probably  still 
existed  as  they  had  left  it)  and  where  they  woidd  be 
found,  if  any  whaler  were  able  to  penetrate  so  far  to  the 
north-west,  that  might  be  charged  to  search  for  them. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  putting  this  plan  into  execu- 
tion. The  Yery  few  articles  which  were  left  in  their 
possession,  together  with  their  slender  stock  of  food,  their 
bows  and  arrows,  now,  alas !  their  only  means  of  increas- 
ing their  store  of  provisions,  their  blankets,  &c.  were 
placed  in  the  boat,  and  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  comfort- 
able place  fbr  Lilias  to  Ue  down  in.  The  little  girl  was 
placed  warmly  among  the  clothes  and  blankets,  the  sea- 
men harnessed  themselves  to  the  siedge*iike  frame  which 
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tiiej  had  made  for  the  boat  in  the  precedmg  antamn,  and 
tiiey  quitted  the  scene  of  their  winter's  priyattons  and 

sufferings,  and  of  their  last  grievous  disappointment,  never 
to  behold  it  again. 

(To  be  continued^ 


ITALIAN  PBOV£RBS*« 

AvoKG  the  many  works  that  have  been  published  in  Le 
Monnier*s  Florentine  library,  (to  which  we  owe  snch  a 

number  of  good  books  published  at  three-and-sixpence  a 
volame»  many  of  them  reprints  of  works  which  at  their 
first  appearance  were  very  expensive^)  we  find  ^  A  Col- 
lection of  Tuscan  Proverbs,'  in  one  volume.    This  is  not 
a  reprint;  it  was  made  by  Giusti,  a  great  man,  whose 
satirical  poems  were  first  furtively,  then  more  or  less 
openly,  read  throughout  Italy  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion in  the  days  preceding  the  revolution  of  '48.  He 
survived  the  hopes  of  that  year  but  a  yery  little  whiles 
and  now  rests  in  San  MiniatOi  that  old  chnrch  whidi 
Michelangelo  turned  into  a  fortress  in  the  great  siege  of 
Florence  by  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  VL«  and  called 
la  Bella  Villanella,    A  few  years  ago  it  stood  lonely 
and  deserted  amid  its  cypresses,  it^  marbles  '  more  softly 
touched,  more  brightly  lighted  by  every  morning  and 
evening  sun/  but  fast  decaying ;  now  it  is  used  as  a  ceme- 
tery, and  on  AH  Souls'  Day  the  Florentines  visit  it,  and 
place  lighted  tapers  and  bouquets  on  the  pavement.  It 
is  a  solemn  and  beautiful  sight  indeed  when  left  lonely 
again,  with  the  fiowers  strewn  and  the  wax  tapers  bum* 
ing  above  each  grave,  while  the  delicious  scent  of  the 
Cataloniaa  jessamine^  so  beloved  by  the  ITlorentineSi  filla 
tbe  whole  air. 

Giusti's  grave  is  marked  by  a  large  monument,  of  little 
beauty,  erected  by  his  father*   A  better  monument  is  the 

*  Baccolta  di  l:'roverbi  Toscani  di  Giuseppe  Giusti* 
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name  of  the  poet,  but  his  verses  are  somewhat  beyond  a 
iereigner's  usual  knowledge  of  Italian  and  of  Italy,  there 
IS  80  maeh  that  is  purely  Tiucaii  in  tbe  dialect,  and  they 
bear  almost  exclviaively  on  the  politics  of  that  time ;  but 
some,  as  '  AR  Ajnica,^  and  the  prand  reply  to  the  epithet 
Lamariine  bestowed  on  Italy  of  ^  Land  of  the  Dead,'  pre- 
sent no  diificnlties*  His  collection  is  not  in  Tuscan,  but 
Italian,  and  have  notes  to  explain  such  as  are  obscure* 
The  first  collection  of  Italian  proverbs  seems  to  liave  been 
made  at  the  end  of  the  fitleeoth  century,  by  a  hard-work- 
ing man,  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  his  name, 
which  was  Serdonati,  and  that  he  wrote  a  great  number 
of  sound,  useful  books,  like  one  who  made  writing  a  trade, 
but  knew  his  trade  welL  The  proverbs  were  never  pub- 
lished ;  probably  no  one  would  undertake  to  publish  this 
formidable  work  in  several  thick  Yolumes,  with  no  par- 
ticular arranGreTnent  in  thera,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  became  the  property  of  the  Barberini.  One  of 
those  magnificent  Medid,  tiie  Cardinal  Leopoldo,  had  a 
copy  made,  and  sent  back  to  Florence;  a  third  is  said  to 
exist. 

Many  later  and  less  important  collections  have  been 
made,  but  perhaps  Giusti's,  though  professing  to  contain 
only  his  own  Tuscan  ones,  is  the  b^  yet  known.   It  is 

a  curious  and  interesting  book,  reflecting,  as  proverbs 
always  do,  more  or  less,  the  natures  of  the  people  among 
whom  these  sayings  arose.  Many  given  in  this  volume 
are  used  throughout  Italy;  others  are  local,  such  as 
Santa  Repetrata  ognt  ulwo  i  ulvoato^  By  the  day  of  Sta. 
ReparntrT,  the  patroness  of  Florence,  to  whom  the  cathe- 
dral used  to  be  dedicated,  all  the  olive  trees  have  formed 
their  Druit— it  falls  on  the  8th  of  October.  This  is  a 
local  proverb,  Santa  Keparata  not  being  famous  beyond 
Tuscany,  and  fi{)|)caring  only  in  pictures  by  Florentine 
masters ;  and,  moreover,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  product 
~K>lives»  namely— not  &und  except  in  southern  latitudes. 
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We  should  know  at  once  that  this  was  a  proverb  from  a 
warm  country,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  one.  HerC)  again, 
is  one  we  shonld  only  find  where  the  tree  mentioned  was 
mneh  commoner  than  in  England :  *  la  beUa  donna  i  un 
hel  cipresso  :*  *  a  fair  woman  is  like  a  beautiful  cypress.* 
In  England  we  should  have  spoken  of '  straight  as  a  pop- 
lar.' There  are  not  many  as  pretty  relating  to  women; 
the  proverbs  were  dearly  made  by  men  who  had  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  the  other  sex,  and  say  very  uncivil  things 
about  them,  such  as  '  Donne j  asini  e  noci  voglion  le  mani 
atroci:^  'Women,  assess  and  nut-trees,  require  beating.' 
There  is  an  English  one  much  like  it.  Here  Sb  a  superb 
one :  '  Deeds  are  masculine,  words  feminine/  But  then 
there  are  some  exquisitely  tender;  for  instance,  ^Many 
give  me  bread,  but  not  like  my  mother:'  ^He  who  has 
no  children,  knows  not  what  is  love.* 

*  Qtiando  la  mora  i  nera  un  fuso  per  sera :  quando 
i  nera  affatto filane  tre  o  quattro  .•*  'When  the  bramble 
is  (growing)  black,  spin  one  distaff  full  an  evening;  but 
when  it  is  quite  black,  three  or  four/  is  a  fiivonrite  Bo- 
man  and  Florentine  proverb,  and  bears  on  the  out-of-door 
life  led  hi  Italy  in  summer.  Durin^^  tlie  months  when  the 
black  berries  are  ripening,  there  is  weather  which  invites 
siestas  of  an  afternoon,  and  lingerings  under  the  orange 
trees  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening ;  but  by  the  time  it  is 
ripe  outriurht,  colder  evenings  approach,  and  mothers  begin 
to  say,  '  Come,  girls,  the  mora  is  black ;  you  must  spin  four 
distaffs  full  to-night,'  although  spinning  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  broderie  angUme,  done  in  a  frame,  has  taken 
its  place. 

Another  saying  touching  the  out-of-door  evening  life, 
is, '  Parole  di  sera  U  nento  sele  mena  '  Evening  words 
are  home  away  by  the  wind/  That  is,  too  mueh  impor- 
tance should  not  be  attached  to  what  is  said  in  the  light 
interchange  of  evening  conversation. 

If  we  turn  to  sayings  which  indicate  a  Eoman  Catholii) 
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eonntry,  we  find,  ^jid  ogm  mnio  la  sua  candela    ^  A 

compliment  should  be  paid  to  everyone/  and  *to  old  saints 
no  incense  is  offered;'  meaning,  of  course,  who  remem- 
bers an  old  love^  but  with  some  literal  trath  in  it|  new  sainte 
sometimes  appear  and  throw  the  old  ones  quite  into  the 
shade.  Witness  the  singular  popularity  of  that  not  indu* 
bitable  one,  Fiiomena. 

^  Better  is  a  down  and  the  pope,  than  the  pope  alone/ 
is  the  Italian  version  of  two  heads  better  than  one ;  and 
this  is  rather  a  singular  proverb,  *  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  Rome  before  we  do  penance  ;*  that  is,  so  long  as 
there  is  real  repentance  in  the  heart.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  diseover  if  this  were  exclusively  a  north  Italian 
proverb ;  there  the  superstitious  side  of  Bomanism  is  much 
less  developed. 

* ^ir  Ave  Maria  a  per  casa  o  per  la  via*  in  Rome 
this  is  always  used  to  signify  that  at  the  unhealthy  hour 
of  sunset  everyone  should  be  at  home,  or  on  their  way 
thither,  the  jive  Maria  being  said  each  day  at  that  time, 
and  thereibre  always  varying  slightly,  or  I  should  have 
imagined  the  saying  implied,  wherever  you  were,  you 
should  say  the  due  prayer* 

*  Quando  si  hagnano  le  Palme  si  hagnano  le  nova : 
<  When  the  palms  are  wetted,  so  are  the  eggs,'  alludes,  one 
to  a  gorgeous  public  ceremony,  the  other  to  a  domestic  one 
taking  place  on  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  week.  Every- 
one who  has  been  at  Rome  at  that  time  knows  how  tlie 
palms  are  brought  by  water  from  San  Kemo,  a  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Riviera,  before  Palm  Sunday.  San  liemo  is 
&mous  for  its  palm  trees,  and  the  cargo  is  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  called  the  Palmamolo,  whose  business 
it  is  to  plait  them,  aud  make  them  up  into  those  singular 
mop-like  things  which  on  the  Sunday  are  solemnly  blessed 
and  given  to  the  canons  of  St  Peter's  and  other  favoured 
persons.  Others  less  precious  are  also  distributed,  not 
palms  at  all,  only  called  so  by  courtesy — ^really  bits  of 
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olive.  A  twig  is  often  liung  up  above  doors  and  in  rooms 
at  this  time,  and  the  trays  on  wheels  of  the  vendors  of 
oranges  and  lemons  haye  a  bongh  in  the  middle  of  them ; 
and  all  the  barges  on  the  river  have  a  great  branch  at 
their  helms.  As  for  the  eggs^  a  great  dish  full  are  pre- 
pared and  strewn  with  flowers  in  every  hoiise^  and  the 
parish  priest  eomes  to  bless  them. 

Justice  is  inculcated  by  '  Non  si  deve  dar  ianto  a  Fietro 
eke  J^aolo  resta  mdieiro  ^  So  much  should  not  be  given 
to  Peter  that  none  remains  for  Paul and  our  '  A  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lioUi'  appears  as  'Better  one 
live  pope  than  ten  dead  ones.' 

Backbitmg  is  answered  by  ^Tanio  vale  la  MesM 
detta  quanio  la  cantata:*  *A  Mass  is  the  same  whe- 
ther sung  or  said/  and  calumny  is  none  the  less  harmful 
for  being  whispered  low.  ^  fhUe  sjraiaio  e  eatfot  rU^ 
ealdaio  nanfu  mat  lumo'  applies  to  renegades  of  every 
sort,  but  the  Romans  took  it  literally  in  1848,  when  a 
monk,  who  £Eaicied  he  had  protected  himself  by  assuming 
a  secular  costume,  ran  the  utmost  risk,  if  detected,  as 

they  always  concluded  him  to  be  a  spy. 

^  Fra  Modesto  was  never  Jb'rior*'  is  rather  a  funny  pro- 
yecbj  and  needs  no  interpretation.  '  Quando  nan  e'  i 
perde  la  Chiesa.-*  *  Where  nothing  is,  the  Church  loses,' 

more  abstruse,  and,  indeed,  has  but  too  deep  a  signifi- 
cance in  it.  It  would  be  used  to  imply  diat  in  every  case 
the  Roman  Church  contrives  to  gain  something,  a  saying 
which  is  ill  in  a  people's  mouth.  '  One  lives  well  under 
the  shade  of  a  Campanile,'  would  mean  that  a  priest  &res 
well,  or  gives  powerful  protection.  The  last  part  of  *he 
who  wants  occupation  should  buy  a  watch,  take  a  wife, 
or  beat  a  friai*,'  loses  altogether  its  comic  air  at  Borne,  and 
becomes  one  of  the  most  gloomy  among  the  Italian  pro- 
verbs: *the  veu^eauce  oi  a  priest  lasts  until  the  ninth 
generation/ 

Among  those  applied  to  sacred  things  we  find  some 
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very  pretty  ones,  bat  Italiaii  is  hardly  conciae  and  terse 

enough  in  its  structure  to  be  adapted  to  proverbs,  Ckm- 
cerning  goods  which  onoe  belonged  to  the  Church,  we 
find,  ^  Boba  di  Campana  ^arigee^  turn  grrnna^  ^It  may 
flower,  but  will  never  bear  firuit'  Of  not  speaking  lightlj 
of  holy  things — *  Scherza  cot  fanti  e  lascia  star  i  sanii,' 

*  Jest  with  the  servants,  and  let  the  saints  alone.^  Mor- 
tality— *  Terra  inanzi  e  terra  jm,*  *  Of  earth  and  to 
earth.'    The  Danes  say,  *  To-day  gold,  to-morrow  dost-' 

*  He  who  will  not  give  to  Christi  shall  give  to  the  tax- 
gatherer/  it  shall  not  profit  him. 

Sometimes  we  come  on  a  saying  which  has  a  touch  of 
antiquity  in  it ;  for  example,  ^  The  cross  does  not  make 
the  knight;'  and  we  may  add  two^  noty  I  think,  Tosean: 
^Aria  di  fmeHra  i  eolpa  di  Bedestra*  'a  draught  is  as 
fatal  as  a  cross-bow  bolt,'  and  'the  fair  woman  and  the 
slashed  gown  ever  meet  with  a  naiL'   ^  Tre  case  belle  m 
jguesio  mondo:  prete  parato^  eamUere  armaio  e  damia 
ornata^  *  Three  things  are  fair;  the  priest  in  his  vest- 
ments, the  armed  knighti  and  a  woman  in  her  jewela*^ 
Certainly  the  women  take  advantage  of  this  opinion^  &r 
she  is  poor  indeed  who  has  not  gold  ear-rings,  sciocalle, 
as  they  are  called,  and  corona,  or  necklace.   A  set  of 
omamentSi  called  the  wzzo^  is  the  dowry  of  a  Boman 
peasant's  daughter  when  she  marries,  or  on  her  mother*s 
death,  as  then  the  mother's  pass  to  her ;  and  if  an  old 
woman  is  seen  with  omamentSy  either  she  is  unmarried, 
has  no  daughter,  or  was  rich  enough  to  buy  her  a  vesso 
and  keep  her  own.    When  the  younger  girls  marry  the 
bridegroom  furnishes  their  vezzo,  and  until  the  late  hard 
times  such  a  thing  as  a  woman  selling  her  ve»KS 
ever  poor  she  might  be,  was  hardly  known. 

'  Guel/o  son  e  Ghibellin  mi  appello :  chi  mi  da  fii 
io  wlterd  ntanteUo^*  is  in  the  Vicar  of  Bray  slyle^  and 
so  audacious  that  it  can  only  be  equalled  hj^Chi  fUm 
ruba  non  ha  roha.^  The  party  names  date  its  origin  wf- 
hciently,  hut  it  is  not  yet  quite  usele  ss 
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A  feudal  one  is,  *  The  sin  of  the  lord  makes  the  vassal 
weep.'  *  Among  every  three,  one's  a  spy,'  arose  in  the 
time  of  the  Medici.  ^New  lord,  new  tyraiit»'  said  the 
people;  and  ^ Bread  and  fishes  keep  the  people  quiet,' 
was  a  speech  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent's,  which  passed 
into  an  Italian  proverb,  but  must  have  dated  from  Juve- 
nal's '  Panem  ei  circenaes.  A  popular  cry  was  *  f^i" 
1X1180  le  berreite  e  mumano  k  fogeite^  a  watchword  of 
the  richer  Florentines,  who  called  themselves  the  Berrette, 
and  the  puorer  the  fogette,  from  the  different  head-gear 
used  in  those  days  of  sumptuary  laws.  '  Chi  dice  Farla- 
metUo  dice  guoMtammtai  rose  in  republican  times,  be- 
cause a  parliament  was  always  called  when  something  had 
gone  wrong,  or  there  was  some  change  in  the  state, 
*  When  Siena  weeps,  Jblorence  laughs,'  is  now,  I  believe, 
applied  to  weather,  but  formerly  it  probably  had  a  double 
meaning. 

Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  a  collection  of  foreign 
proverbs  is  to  see  how  those  ^uuiliar  to  ourselves  have 
become  modified  or  represented.  ^Tell  me  with  whom 
you  live,  aod  Til  tell  you  what  yon  are,'  finds  an  equiva* 
lent  in  *He  who  Iim  s  ^vith  wolves  will  learn  to  howl.* 
^All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  say  we  money-making 
people;  ^AU  that  is  red  is  not  cherries,'  answer  the 
Italians.  Our  at  St.  Barnabas  cut  the  first  grass  is  the 
same:  j1  san  Barriabd  la  f alee  al  jjrd'  'A  bird  in 
tlie  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush;'  ^Better  is  Squin- 
cione  in  the  hand  than  a  thrush  in  the  bramble.'  Squin* 
Clone  is  a  local  name  for  a  finch,  from  one  of  its  notes 

fcciuiKling  something  like  sqiiin,  squin,  isquin.  *  One  swal- 
low does  not  make  a  summer,'  is  tlie  same,  but  also  is 
represented  very  gracefully  by  ^  One  flower  does  not  make 
a  (Spring.'  ^Much  cry  and  little  wool,'  appears  in  a  sou* 
tluTu  form,  'Much  viiie,  iow  grapes.'  'Haifa  loaf  is 
Kuer  than  no  bread  'Better  is  Scalbatro  than  no  fish.* 
bcaibatro  is  a  fish  which  certainly  would  not  appear  on 
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the  tables  of  the  rich,  but  the  poor  eat  him  with  this 
Baying  for  sauce. 

Some  Italian  proyerbs  are  yeiy  cbaracteristic  of  the 
poetical  nature  of  the  people,  and  it  would  be  impossible 

to  match  them  by  an  English  one,  such  is,  'Lade  not  thy- 
self with  every  herb,  but  make  a  garland  of  every  flower 
and)  ^Eyea  among*  the  thorns  the  rose  is  found.'  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  possess  anything  like  this,  ^The  moon 
is  half  a  companion.*    Certainly  we  have  not  that  other 
touching  one,  '  Darkness  is  the  carnival  oi  the  unhappy,* 
which  contains  a  whole  history  of  sorrow  concealed  bj 
day  till  night  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  time  when  the 
forced  cheerfolness  need  be  maintained  no  longer,  and 
grief  might  have  its  way.    If  the  Venetian  proverbs  were 
collected,  perhaps  more  relating  to  the  Carnival  would  be 
found;  Giusti  names  hardly  any,  nor  are  they  abundant^ 
as  one  would  expect,  at  Rome. 

Sayings  relating  to  times  and  seasons  are  plentiful. 
^  Per  Santa  Or  one  (Sep.  14th,)  pane  e  nocc '  The  har- 
yest  is  gathered  in,  the  nuts  are  ripe/   ^Sanf  A^ne9€ 
(Jm.  21)  ii  freddo  i  per  le  ehieseJ   *  Santa  Bna^iferd^ 
Sta  'hilar NO  al  fuoco  e  guardala'    *  Se  Gennaio  sta  in 
camkia  Marzo  seoppia  dal  riso,*  that  is,  *  If  January  be 
mild,  March  will  mock  you  and  be  cold,'   '  Quando  ie 
ArmeUmi  Bono  in  fiore  U  giamo  i  la  n&iie  sono  d*un 
tenorc'     Armellini  Is  a  provincial  word  for  apricots; 
this  saying  mean 5  that  when  they  are  in  blossom,  day  and 
night  are  much  the  same  in  temperature.   *  Sant*  Jiniih 
mo  sual  aver  la  harba  InaneaJ  and  sometimes  in  Rome 
on  this  day  (Jan.  17,)  the  fountains  are  ail  iriaged  with 
ice,  but  it  occurs  seldom  enough  to  make  it  rather  an  ex- 
citing event,  and  the  proverb  applies  more  to  Tuscany 
swept  by  cold  winds.  *  Cielo  a  peeoreUe^  acqua  a  eaH^ 
neUe*    Pecorelle  are  those  soft  white  clouds  which  in 
Finland  too  are  called  Lamb  Clouds. 

'  Fra  I^oiqua  e  Faaqua  no  c*  i  v^iUa  faiia.*   *  Theie 
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is  no  yigil  between  Easter  and  Easter/  is  perplexing  until 
we  remember  the  second  Easter  is  Whitsunday,  Pasqua  dx 
Kosa,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  Pasqua  d'uova. 
The  common  people  call  all  the  great  feasts  Pasqna. 
Rose  Sanday  gets  its  name  from  all  the  roses  being  out 
at  that  time.  It  is  a  pretty  name,  reminding  one  of  that 
given  to  a  certain  market  held  in  Wales  in  Majy  namely^ 
Blossom  Fair. 

'  Sometimes  we  find  a  saying  more  than  puzzling — quite 
incomprehensible,  witiiout  a  key.  Such  is,  *  Either  be 
Caesar  or  Piccolo.'  Now  who  was  Niccolo  ?  Certainly 
few  who  use  the  proverb  could  tell,  but  Giusti  infonns  us 
that  he  was  the  Latin  word  nihiiy*  who  speedily  became 
pel  sonified  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  just  as  in  a  quaint 
little  ItoUaa  ^Ik-song  we  find  the  word  Omnia  turned  into 
Toma: 

*0h  malberiy  tree! 

Last  night  yon  promised  me  Roma  and  Toma, 
This  mom  have  nought  for  mo  !* 

Soma  et  omnia  of  course  meant  every  imaginable  good 

thing,  but  ill (3  uuiUiiiiiiar  word  soon  became  both  a  rh^'me 
and  a  person. 

The  most  curious  proverbs  are  the  strictly  local  ones, 
wherein  old  [>rejudices  and  rivalries  often  peep  out  *In 
Verona  one  must  go  to  bed  with  the  hens,'  complain  the 
Venetians,  disgusted  at  the  early  hours  kc|)t  in  Verona. 
^  The  Faduans  hung  the  ass'  is  a  riddle  without  the  his- 
toric fact  that  gave  rise  to  this  odd  saying.  Cantii  says 
thitt  a  iiiock-skirniisli  between  the  men  of  Padua  it  ml  the 
Venetiand  ended  iu  a  &erioiis  battle ;  the  former  captured 
the  banner  of  Venice,  on  which  was  depicted  an  ass,  and 

*  The  old  Latiu  proverb  was  put  to  a  satirical  use  in  the  time  of 
the  v,iiT  of  the  succession  in  Gennaiiv,  when  a  mfulal  was  struck 
with  the  head  ut\Francis  of  Lorraine,  and  the  h  pciid  Aut  Cnsar  aut 
ftihil,  and  on  the  reverse  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  whose 
election  has  cost  him  Bavaa:i%  with  the  motto^ '     CasBor  et  nihiL* 
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hmg  tt  on  a  gallows.    The  qnambome  nature  of  Ae 

Uomagiiuoli  is  pithly  described  by  *Tlie  Koinagnuoli  are 
bom  wilb  stones  in  their  bands and  the  popular  view  of 
the  Boman  Court  by,  'Tbe  Court  of  IU>me  loves  not  a 
sheep  with  bo  wool/  A  saying  of  Yincensa  dedarai 
superbly,  'JVbw  ha  T'^'tnegia  tanti  gondolieri  quanto 
Vincenza  contl  e  cavalkri:  'Venice  has  not  so  many 
gondoliers^  as  has  Vincenza  counts  and  cavaliers*'  We 
do  not  know  what  the  Venetians  replied,  but  th^  dud* 
lenged  Florence  with  ^^on  sono  in  Arno  tanti  pesciolini 
gzianto  in  P^enezia  gondole  e  cammmi:*  *  There  are 
fewer  fishes  in  Aruo  than  gondolas  and  ways  in  Venice.' 

To  Venioe  belongs  that  darling  of  the  Italian  panto- 
mine,  Pantaloon,  as  Harlequin  and  Columbine  do  to 
Bergamo,  mid  therefore  in  the  saying,  *  Pan  talon  pays 
for  everything,'  he  represents  the  Venetian  people,  whose 
fiuned  riches  are  here  alluded  to$  but  the  taxes  fell  so 
heavily  on  the  lowet  dasses,  ttiat  tkeir  saying  was, 
'  Scarpa  grosm  £aga  ogni  cossa  /  *  The  hob-nailed  shoes 
pay  for  alL' 

The  credit  of  the  following  maj  belong  either  to  Parma 
or  Bezzio,  but  certainly  not  to  Modena:  *  Parma  belt 

armOy  Rezzio  gentile^  e  Modena  un  porcUe :  'Pariua 
well  armed,  Rezzio  polite,  Modena  a  pig-sty/  Whoever 
has  visited  the  town  of  Mary  Beatrice  will  feel  the  justice 
of  the  reproach.  *  Black  and  white  made  Yenice  rich/ 
Not  the  old  feuds,  but  cotton  aiul  pepper, 

'  Chi  sta  ai  mar  mi  di  Sta,  Maria  del  fiore  o  i  pazzo  o 
sente  amore ^  He  who  has  stood  on  the  pavement  of 
Sta.  Maria  of  the  Flower,  either  is  a  fool,  or  admires  her,' 
sounds  pleasantly  unto  anyone  who  knows  Florence  and 
her  Duomo,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  but  called  Del  Fior  be- 
cause in  old  times  there  was  a  flower-market  held  near  it. 

*The  Bergamaschi  speak  thick,  but  have  keen  wits.* 
There  is  no  date  given  by  Giusti  to  this  proverb,  but  as 
we  know  irom  history  that  the  Bergamaschi  for  a  loDg 
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time  wm  the  jest  of  Italy  fi»r  their  haraht  truncated 
dialect,  and  slowness  of  apprehension,  it  seems  aa  though 

it  must  have  sprung  up  in  the  time  when  they  vindicated 
themselves  triumphantly  by  tricking  the  witty  Florentines. 
The  mockery  of  these  having  become  quite  unbearable, 
the  men  of  Bergamo  sent  a  solemn  embaissy  to  challenge 
them  to  a  combat  of  scientific  discussion,  with  Bergamo 
for  its  theatre,  to  which  the  Florentines,  highly  amused 
by  their  presumption,  agreed.  When  it  was  known  the 
learned  men  selected  hy  them  had  set  oot,  the  best 
scholars  of  Bergamo  dressed  themselves  up  as  porters, 
peasants,  inn-keepers,  and  the  like,  and  when  the  Fioren* 
tines  came  in  sight  of  their  destination,  buiit  on  its 
amphitheatre  of  bine  hills,  the  labourer,  digging  by  the 
road-side^  of  whom  th^  demanded  how  much  further 
they  had  to  go,  replied  in  the  best  Latin.  Weary  with 
their  journey,  they  stopped  at  a  little  inn  outside  the 
town,  and  the  host  came  to  receive  them^  quoting  most 
apposite  verses  from  Anacreon.  The  Florentines  ex- 
ciianged  looks  of  consternation,  but  how  did  their  un- 
easiness increase  when  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  sahited 
theiu  with  several  lines  from  the  Odyssey !  vStiil  worse 
was  it  at  the  hotel  to  which  they  were  conducted  in  state, 
for  all  the  servants  talked  choice  Latin,  and  the  cook, 
moreover,  discoursed  in  Greek!  One  reflection  alone 
was  possible ;  if  the  common  people  were  so  learned,  what 
must  the  scholars  be  ?  The  Florentines  seized  some  pre- 
text, cleverly  afforded  them  bj  theur  opponents,  to  retreat, 
and  returned  to  thev  own  towil  abashed  and  mortified, 
declaring  never  was  there  such  a  calumny  as  that  which 
called  die  Bergamaschi  slow  witted. 

It  is  difiicult  to  take  this  as  a  piece  of  sober  history ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  Bergamask  tradition,  and  clasaic 
must  be  the  land  where  such  a  one  arose. 

^Mugnaiy  macellai  e  notai  son  tuui  hidri,*  was  a 
favourite  saying  of  the  cruel  Zanobi  Bartolini,  Governor 
of  PLstoia  in  1524,  when  'going  up  and  down  the  city  he 
caused  great  terror  to  all/  as  an  old  Italian  historian  says, 
'having  always  with  him  thirty  soldiers  armed  with 
halberd,  and  three  arquebuse  bearers,  a  thing  unknown 
till  then ;  and  when  he  had  no  one  to  punish,  he  sent  to 
take  some  miller,  and  had  him  hung  without  seeking  for 
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a  reason,  for  lie  was  accustomed  to  say  millers  and 
Dotaries  were  all  thieves ;  and  this  he  did  to  terrify  the 
people,  and  bridle  the  Pistoians,  always  inclined  to  be 
unruljr/  Another  like  saying  declares  in  an  untran8late-> 
able  jingle,  *  Tuiii  i  mestier  eke  fimeeono  in  ai  ncm 
vedranno  CristOy  maV  We  find  this  slur  on  a  '  miner's* 
honesty  in  our  English  game  of  '  Siiow  me  a  miller,  and 
ril  show  you  a  thief^'  which  cottage  children  often  play 
at. 

Historical  proverbs  have  a  tendency  to  become  obsolete 
when  that  which  gave  rise  to  them  i?  beginning  to  be 
foi^otten.    We  find  an  instance  of  this  in  that  once 
favourite  English-  saying,  originating  in  Henry  VUIth's 
love  of  brave  plain-speaking  and  manliness :  *  King  Hairf 
lov  ed  a  Man     and  again  in  a  curious  Lombard  one, 
which  does  not,  of  course,  appear  in  Giusti's  cbllecUon, 
but  deserves  notice:    *He  has  done  worse  than  even 
Guglielmina,'  a  saying  that  was  lirst  used  (to  express  the 
extremity  of  wickedness)  in  the  thirteenth  centary,  when 
a  certain  GugUelmina  who  had  died  with  a  aainl-tike 
reputation  was  discovered  to  have  committed  horrible 
crimes,  and  founded  a  blasphemons  and  oornipl  sect 
Her  remains  were,  torn  up  to  be  burnt  from  their  resting- 
place  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Chiaravalle,  the  first  Cis- 
tercian monastery  founded  in  Italy ;   her  followers  were 
exterminated  by  tire  and  torture,  and  no  doubt  the  awful 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  impresaed  tha 
memory  of  GugUelmina  on  the  popular  mind. 

Among  the  Tuscan  proverbs  are  many  more  than  per- 
haps we  should  expect  in  favour  of  truth  and  trust, 
though  it  is  true  that  some  go  strongly  the  other  way,  as, 
*  //  vero  punge  e  la  bugia  unge  P  *  Truth  stings,  hut 
falsehood  heals.'  Under  what  rule  did  this  arise — 
who  speaks  truth  will  be  hung  f  Certain  sturdy,  plain- 
spoken  old  English  sayings  in  favour  of  downright  truth 
find  no  equivalent;  courts  and  rulers  get  many  sbps 
indeed,  but  quietly,  in  court  language ;  one  of  the  most 
amuring  is,  *  A  Jackdaw  is  a  Jackdaw  though  4ie  live  id 
a  steeple.*  'A  May  lord's  rule  is  short,'  originated  in 
certain  games  formerly  held  in  Florence  in  May,  with  a 
sort  of  'lord  of  misrule*  to  superintend  them. 

Liberty  finds  many  good  sayings  in  her  favour.  ^(M 
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non  vuol  esser  in  lihertct  puo  esser  scliiavo  m  Harberla  * 
which  may  be  rendered,  *  He  who  cares  not  for  liberty 
may  be  a  slave  in  Barbary and  '  It  is  better  to  be  a 
wood  bird  than  a  cage  bird ;  *  Better  live  in  the  woods 
and  eat  {one  aeeds,  than  live  in  a  castle  with  the  Spani- 
ards*—possibly  'Castello'  at  first  meant  some  particular 
place.    Fine  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Italians  in  sauces  and 

various  dishes,  but  the  fare  alone  would  be  rather  frugal. 
The  old  Douglas  motto  of  '  Better  hear  the  lark  sing  than 
the  mouse  8([ueak,'  appears  in  Tuscany  as,  *^  nie^tio 
uentir  caniare  U  Musignuolo  che  rodere  il  topo.* 

We  might  go  on  quoting  endlessly,  but  these  specimens 
most  suffice  of  a  book  well  worth  having,  though  not 
perfectly  free  from  that  occasional  over-plainness  of  image 
and  language  always  found  in  a  collection  of  popular 
proverbs,  all,  or  nearly  all,  born  in  the  mouths  ot'  a  class 
habituated  to  use  plain  words  for  everything.  The  chapter 
on  Similitudes  at  the  end  is  as  curious  as  any,  with  its 
rude,  expressive  sayings,  such  as  *  bleeding  like  an  i^cce 
oma^  of  course  taken  from  one  of  those  life-sized,  ghastly 
figures,  streaming  with  blood,  which  we  sometimes  meet 
with  in  village  churches  abroad,  raising  rather  a  shudder 
of  horror  than  the  awe  and  gratitude  that  the  subject 
should  call  forth.  Such  a  one  I  remember  in  a  side  chapel 
in  the  old  Cathedral  at  Avignon.  At  a  iirst  glimpse 
under  the  low-browed  arch  only  an  altar,  crowned  with  a 
lovely  bouquet  of  hawthorn,  China  roses  and  lilacs,  was  to 
be  seen  ;  a  woman  knelt  before  it,  her  basket  by  her  side; 
she  had  stolen  a  few  moments  from  her  morning's  mar- 
keting for  prayer.  As  we  advanced  a  steii^  something 
scarlet  attracted  the  eye— another,  and  in  a  niche  in  the 
side  wall  was  revealed  a  figure,  at  least  life-sized,  seated  ; 
the  scarlet  robe,  the  reed,  the  cro^vn  of  tliorns  upon  the 
bleeding  brow,  showed  at  once  for  Whom  it  was  intended^ 
aad  recalled  the  Italian  saying  forcibly  to  my  mind. 

Proverbs  are  very  popular  at  Florence  and  JKome ;  they 
are  introduced  perpetually  into  conversation,  and  I  have 
known  young  ladies  make  a  M.S*  collection,  and  leam 
two  or  three  pages  by  heart  to  be  ready  for  a  game  in  the 
evening  called  *  Ptoverbi,*  but  played  quite  differently  to 
the  English  way.    The  party  sit  down  in  a  circle,  one 
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takes  up  a  knotted  handkerchiei^  and  flings  it  to  mom 
gentleman  or  lady,  eaying,  if  it  be  the  latter, 

*  My  bird  flew  from  its  nest, 
bettled  in  this  *  lady's'  breast; 
As  it  flew  it  wlii^pered — ' 

'  What  did  it  whisper  V  asks  the  other,  and  the  thrower 

repeats  a  proverb,  appropriate  in  some  way  if  possible, 

and  whoever  has  tlio  ball  throws  it  on  to  someone  else. 
Sometiiju  s,  to  complicate  the  game  a  little,  everj'one 
chooses  the  name  of  a  flower  or  fruit,  and  1^=!  addressed  by 
it,  and  forfeits  are  exacted  if  any  blunder  is  made,  or  a 
proverb  not  quickly  forthcoming.   The  game  should  be 
played  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  is  very  amoring  when 
there  is  a  large  part^  of  lively  people,  all  intimate  enough 
to  make  personal  application  of  the  proverbs  easy;  easier, 
indeed,  than  would  readily  be  credited  by  anyone  who  has 
not  shared  ia  such  a  scene.    It  was  a  game  of  Proverbs 
which  first  suggested  it  to  Giusti  to  make  his  collection  ; 
he  aiterwards  wrote  down  all  he  could  collect,  and  added 
any  he  afterwards  met  with,  and  die  M.S.  was  foond 
among  his  papers  after  his  death* 
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is  not  If  keeping  aB  such  I^mm  out  of  staht,  thai  somid  views  can  he 
fermod  upon  them,  and  we  trust  sA«  wiu  never  jimd  Uwm  4bmli  iqfoK 
so  as  to  lead  to  the  notion  that  they  are  other  than  one  phase  of  hwnas 
UfOj  but  though  brief  too  important  to  be  left  out  of  the  class  of  kswss 
through  fiction.  *Forp^otten  Poets*  is  nothing  but  a  Mstory  of  Ktera- 
ture,  anrf  fnv  irovM  he  likely  to  take  their  romance  /or  an^kiMg  bet 
a  refiord  of  past  ways  of  thinlivg. 

A  yotmg  subscriber^  declined  witit  thanks. 


J  oha  and  Cbwle*  UoHey,  Printer*,  Derby. 
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Betena.  Yott  daid  700  woQld  speak  of  the  special  times 

of  prayer. 

Audrey,  In  a  manner,  I  suppose^  that  should  be  always. 

TAiss  O.  True ;  there  should  be  a  constant  breathing 
of  the  soul  towards  God,  but  this  requires  set  periods 
as  starting  points,  when  the  spiritual  may  renew  their 
eaei^y  and  the  less  earnest  be  re-called^  so  as  not  to  miss 
tbe  more  memorable  hours  of  the  day ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  longing  desire  of  the  Church  even  from 
the  very  first,  to  raise  a  continual  round  of  worship,  such 
as  might  never  cease^  so  as  to  ^reflect  Heaven's  light  and 
order/  The  Law  of  Moses  began  by  absolutely  though 
indirectiy  fixing  the  two  necessary  hours  of  prayer. 

Helena.  The  third  and  ninth  honrs,  9  A.1L  and  8  P.u.y 
the  times  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices. 

Miss  O,  To  which  (levout  persons  added  the  sixth  hour, 
or  noon^  '  In  the  evening  and  morning  and  at  noon*day 
win  I  pray,  and  that  instantly/  (Psalm,  Iv.  18 ;)  and  we 
tod  Daniel  praying  with  his  window  open  towards  Jeru- 
salem three  times  a  day.  These  were  the  stated  hours  of 
sdomtion  for  the  busy.  After  the  return  of  the  Ark  from 
captivity,  when  Jemsalem  had  been  chosen  as  the  abode 
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of  God'a  Name,  David  established  a  perpetual  worship. 
He  appointed  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  out  of  the 

lour  thousand  singing  Levites,  with  Asaph  as  their  leader, 
in  twenty-tour  courses,  of  twelve  each,  to  succeed  each 
other  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps,  in  singing  the 
*  songs  of  the  Lord/  continually  before  the  sanctuary,  so 
that  His  dwelling-place  might  for  ever  resound  with 
praise. 

Audrey.  Those  were  the  Psalms  ? 

Miss  O,  No  doubt  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Psalms  were 
these  songs  of  the  Lord.    The  Book  of  Chronicles  tells 
us,  that  the  first  poem  which  the  sweet  £salmist  of  Israel 
put  into  the  hands  of  Asaph  for  that  purpose,  was  ooe 
consisting  of  verses  from  the  105th,  96th,  and  106th 
Psalms.    How  long  that  constant  chant  was  carried  on, 
we  know  not,  nor  when  it  became  neglected ;  but  when 
the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Sion,  and  tlie 
second  Temple  again  arose,  one  of  Ezra's  £rst  cares  was 
to  collect  the  poor  remnants  of  the  four  thousand  childreo 

of  Asaph,  and  restore  tlie  Temple  psahnody, 

Helena*  And  of  course  tiie  daily  sacrifices  were  lii^ 
wise  renewed,  and  still  marked  the  hours  of  prayer. 

O*  The  returned  Jews  had  in  the  reaction  from 

their  former  neglect  of  God,  become  as  strict  as  the  Ma- 
hometans are  now  in  their  adherence  to  these  hours,  and 
showed  as  little  reserve,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  rebuke  for 
ostcntaliously  u:^iag  their  private  prayers  at  the  corners  of 
the  street,  il  they  were  there  overtaken  by  these  times. 
But  about  the  era  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  it  would 
appear  that  the  custom  of  synagogne  worship  was  esta^ 
lished,  which  was  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
the  Jews  from  again  straying  off  to  idolatry,  by  keepi^ig 
up  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  and  by  directtng 
their  devotions  aright. 

Helena.  The  synagogues  were,  all  over  Judea  ^xA 
wherever  Jews  lived* 
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Miss  O.  Wherever  they  were  numerous  enough  to  fbr* 

nish  three  times  a  week  a  congregation  of  which  ten  was 
the  miuimum.  There  were  eighteen  prajers,  mostly  of 
about  the  length  of  oar  Collect^  which  were  said  to  have 
been  compiled  by  Ezra,  which  every  Jew  was  required  to 
repeat  at  the  tliree  hours  of  prayer,  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  when  he  couId»  in  the  synagogue,  if  too  far  distant 
from  the  holy  place,  or  a  short  summary  of  them  in  the 
midst  of  his  occupations  wherever  he  might  be.  These 
eighteen  were  and  still  are  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship, but  many  others  were  added  to  them  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  some  of  these  additions  may  have  been  the  long 
prayers  that  our  Lord  said  were  made  for  a  pretence. 

•^udretf.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  sacrifice  as  that 
could  only  be  done  at  the  Temple. 

Miss  0.  Though  the  hours  had  reference  to  the  daily 
sacrifice.  On  the  Sabbath,  the  synagogue  wns  attended 
by  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  addition  to  the  ^ 
eighteen  prayers,  there  was  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  books  of  Moses,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets, 
^ece  portioned  out  so  as  to  be  read  through  in  the  course 
of  the  Sabbaths  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  there  was  an 
exposition.  I  believe  these  Lessons  are  universally  used 
by  the  Jews  still,  those  from  the  Law  never  varying, 
though  the  arrangement  of  the  Prophets  differs  among 
thera. 

Helena,  That  was  the  service  when  our  Lord  ex- 
pounded the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  taught  how  the  real  year 
of  Jubilee  was  come. 

Audrey.  And  St.  Paul  said  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  how 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  were  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
Sabbath  day. 

Miss  O,  These  synagogue  services  seem  to  lta\  e  been 
attended  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  as  devout  Jews. 
We  hear  of  Him  constantly  in  the  synagogue,  and  after*, 
wards,  even  in  the  GentUe  cities,  the  Apostles  always 
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went  first  to  the  synagogoey  before  begnming  with  the 
Greeks  or  Bomiuie. 

Helena,  And  the  regular  hours  of  prayer  are  noted. 

Jliss  O.  To  them  these  had  acquired  a  new  and  full 
ngnifiemoe. '  They  had  seen  the  one  all^suffieieiit  Lamh 
devoted  to  die  at  the  third  hour,  crucified  at  the  sixth, 
and  giving  up  His  Life  at  the  ninth  ;  and  so  they  were 
gathered  together  al  the  third  hour  in  the  moniiiig,  when 
that  season  received  a  new  consecration  by  the  descent  of 
the  Blessed  Spirit.    St.  Peter  and  St.  John  went  up  to 
the  Temple  together  '  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  hour 
of  prayer  and  again  St  Peter  k^t  the  noon-tide  by  le* 
tiring  to  the  house-top  to  pray,  when  it  was  first  revesled 
to  him  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  fellow-heirs.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  continned  to  be  the  bud* 
marks  of  the  Christnuis''day,  as  they  wonld  come  natnrally 
to  those  of  Jewish  birth. 

Helena,  Would  it  be  in  this  way  that  they  continued 
*  daily  in  the  AposdeiH^  doctrine  and  feUowahip^  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  |)rr;yer  ?* 

Miss  O.  It  would  seem  from  those  words  that  besides 
the  daily  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist^  the  old  honis 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
believers,  as  best  they  might,  and  that  the  synagogue  ser- 
vice f omished  a  mould  for  their  collective  worship  when 
they  met  in  small  companies. 

Audrey.  AV'ould  not  that  have  been  later  than  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  during  the  times  of  persecution  ? 

Miss  O.  True,  and  ev^ts  in  our  Lord's  hislcMy  had 
given  the  evening  hoars  a  like  consecration,  which  the 
faithful  loved  to  commemorate  when  they  met  in  their  se* 
cret  chambers,  and  underground  caverns  in  the  darkastf 
of  night.  On  Sunday  mornings,  at  least,  very  early,  the 
congregation  would  meet  at  almost  any  risk,  for  th«»  pu- 
taking  ot  the  l«ord'fl  Supper ;  and  on  other  evenings,  it 
appears  from  acattered  faints  in  the  earlier  writen,  that 
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such  as  were  able  would  assemble  to  offer  prayers,  and 
amg  psalms  or  hymns. 

Helena.  Were  tbofe  tiie  Jttsembliai  in  which  the  Corin- 
iStAwM  made  such  conftniott,  Ivy  haying  sepacate  prayers 
and  prophesyiDf^  going  on  at  once  ? 

Miss  O,  It  seems  not  unlikely ;  and  then,  perhaps,  acting 
on  St.  Paul's  admonition  to  do  things  deceoUy  and  in  or- 
der, the  Jewidi  ChnstiaiiB  would  intnidiice  the  tynagogue 
arrangement.  There  was,  however,  such  a  dread  of  giv- 
ing opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme  the  holy  rites, 
that  a  strict  reserve  was  practised  in  early  ages ;  and  we 
ha^e  no  distinet  ateteaieiit  of  what  was  done  b^ore  the 
tiiird  century,  when  it  had  beoooie  safe  to  meet  openly, 
and  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Conmranion  by  day-light.  The 
services  seem  then  to  have  fully  taken  shape,  for  the 
Apostolical  GonstitatioiiSy  which  data  finmsome  tima  pre- 
▼ions  to  the  Conncil  of  Nicea,  enjoin  morning  and  OTen* 
ing  attendance.  The  evening,  as  the  interval  of  leisure, 
was  always  the  time  of  the  fullest  numbers,  and  of  the 
chief  notes  of  praise;  the  devout  would  often  continue  all 
night  in  prayer,  thus  striving  to  fulfil  the  nightiy  watch- 
ing of  the  Chnroh  for  her  retnming  Lord ;  and  then  was 
the  beginning  of  the  morrow's  festival  or  fast,  the  obser- 
vation commencing  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down. 

Helena.  Like  our  eves  with  the  morrow's  collect 

MUe  O,  St.  Basil  has  left  a  description  of  the  daily 
worship  of  his  time,  which  has  mucli  analo<jy  to  the 
eighteen  synagogue  prayers,  and  still  more  to  the  present 
Greek  daily  office. 

Audrey.  Is  it  like  our  own  ? 

Miss  O.  In  some  of  the  broad  outlines,  such  as  opening 
with  penitence,  continuing  with  praise,  and  concluding 
with  intercession*  It  is  part  of  the  universality  of  the 
Chareh,  that  she  adapts  herself  to  individual  or  national 
needs  In  detail,  while  preserving  perfect  similarity  in  her 
great  features,  imd  thus  every  patiiarchate,  nay  almost 
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every  province,  had  some  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
daily  supplication,  though  all  truly  like-minded — unity, 
not  uniformity.  Our  own  oldest  British  service  came 
through  Gaul  from  Eastern  Chiiatians,  who  oonaidered 
them  as  derived  from  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  thus  they 
were  uiore  like  those  of  the  Greek  than  the  Latin  Church, 
wixHe  the  Irish  and  Scottish  seem  to  be  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  St  Mark  the  Evangelist. 
Helena.  Did  not  St  Augustine  bring  the  Boman  use 

to  the  Saxons  ? 

Mi88  O,  iie  did,  and  it  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
Scottish  form,  over  which  it  prevailed  at  last  Each 
Bishofv  howev^i  was  allowed  to  modify  the  customs  of 
his  diocese,  and  there  were  slight  differences.  In  the 
sixth  century,  the  desire  of  keeping  up  an  unfailing  voice 
from  earth  to  Heaven^  was  very  strong  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  with  the  words,  ^  Seven  times  a  daj  I  will 
praise  Thee,*  for  his  guide,  St.  Benedict  apportioned  the 
hours,  and  gave  them  their  distinct  character,  making 
their  ohservance  binding  upon  all  who  took  the  vows  of 
his  monastic  order.   These  hours  are, 

Midtnght^  called  also  Noctums  and  Vigils,  the  time  of 
the  Holy  Nativity  and  Resurrection. 

Lauds  or  Matins^  dayhreak. 

Prme^  7  o'clock,  when  Tilate  sat  in  judgment 

Tierce^  9,  the  old  third  hour,  the  time  of  the  ooming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost 

Sexts^  noon,  the  hour  of  Crucifixion. 

NoneSf  3  p.m:.,  the  old  ninth  hour,  the  time  of  death* 

Vespers  or  Evensong^  snnset,  the  old  evening  service^ 
the  time  of  the  taking  down  from  the  Cross,  of  the  insti- 
tution of  tlie  Holy  Eucharist 

Compline,  9  p.m.,  the  time  of  the  agony. 

Helena,  Were  these  observed  by  everybody  ? 

MiM  O.  They  were  enforced  in  the  monasteries,  and 
the  devout  aimed  at  keeping  them,  and  so  the  daily  repe- 
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fition  of  the  fireviarj  became  part  of  the  duty  o£  the 
clergy. 

Audrey,  Was  the  Breviary  the  collection  of  these 
prayers  ? 

itfm  O.  Hie  brtt^coUection  and  arraDgement  of  all  the 
ordinary  services  not  Eucharistie.   These  formed  another 

book  more  properly  called  the  Liturgy,  though  now  the 
Missal  in  the  Komish  Church;  while  our  Prayer-book 
woold  be  considered  as  Breviary  and  Missal  put  together. 
The  Breviary,  with  the  same  great  outlines,  was  as  usual 
varied  in  ditlerent  coinitrits  and  dioceses,  as  well  as  the 
litorgy,  of  which  Milan  had  a  very  noted  one,  coming 
down  from  St  Ambrose's  time ;  there  was  a  Gallican  and 
a  Spanish  use,  I  believe;  and  in  England,  there  were 
▼arions  slightly  differing  ritaalsi  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Salisbury  Ritual,  compiled  about  1078  by  Osmond, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  from  the  services  already  in  use. 
This  was  just  at  the  time  that  Gr^ory  VII.  was  doing 
the  same  work  by  the  Italian  services^  and  composing  the 
Boman  Breviary,  the  daily  oflSces  of  which  each  Priest  is 
bound  to  rehearse. 

Audrey.  But  is  not  celebrating  mass^  and  being  present 
at  it,  the  great  point  with  Boman  Catholics? 

Miss  O,  More  of  that  in  its  place.  You  are  right,  for 
practically  the  laity  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  they 
had  any  necessary  part  in  the  Breviary  Services,  as  if 
these  answered  to  the  Levite's  chant  of  psalms  in  the 
Temple ;  though  of  course,  as  the  doors  were  open^  they 
might  come  in  and  take  their  share. 

Helena.  If  they  could,  but  it  was  all  Latin. 

Miss  O,  These  were  held  as  especially  the  homage  of 
the  religious  orders,  ofiered  for^  not  wUh^  the  people. 
The  honoor  of  6od  and  the  ecUfication  of  man  were  surely 
meant  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  but  when  the  Benedictine 
services  in  Latin  were  made  compulsory  on  all  the  clergy, 
sod  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  congre* 
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gadon,  I  think  the  latter  purpose  was  mnewliat  pu^ 

aside. 

Audrey.  Caa  ^pu  tell  me  i^rhot  they  were  like  ? 
MiM  O.  I  can  only  tell  you  a  very  little,  to  give  yon 

an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  them.    The  Psalms  were  so  por- 
tioned out  that  all  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  should  be 
auDg  in  a  week»  but  adapted  to  the  hours  of  the  day,  and 
days  of  the  week,  the  seasons  or  the  festival  days,  and 
thus  ever  varying,  so  as  to  give  out  the  thoughts  they 
convey  from  their  combinations^  and  drawing  out  tfas 
application  of  the  Psalm  by  an  antiphon,  namely,  aAcr 
each  verse  a  response  containing  with  the  special  point  of 
the  Psalm,  as  then  used.    So  the  Antiphon  used  with  tiie 
Psalms  at  the  Epiphany  is^ '  When  they  had  opened  tbar 
treasures,  they  presented  to  Him  gold,  frankincense  lod 
myrrh.'    On  the  feast  of  a  martyr,  the  antiphon  to  tbe 
firat  Psalm  is,  *'  his  delight  w^s  in  the  law  ^f  the  Loid^ 
day  and  night,'  not  only  in  the  day  of  joy,  bat  the  mght 
of  adversity;  while  on  the  commemoration  of  a  Bishop^ 
*  Blessed  is  the  man  wjio  4oth  exerci^^e  himself  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  His  will  remaineth  day  and  night,  and  ail 
things  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper,'  is  the  antipboo. 

Helena,  That  must  have  been  v.ery  striking  and  hay^ 
pointed  the  symbolic^  meaning  bea^tif uUy. 

Mi8$  0*  To  show  yon  the  charact^  of  the  service^ 
The  night  service  began  as  all  did  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Ave  Mary  secretly  repeated,  an4  then  the  versicles, 
responses,  iGIoria,  and  95th  Psalm,  as  m  invi^on  to  the 

other  Psalms,  and  some  lessons  from  Scripture,  with  % 
comment  on  them,  following  the  course  of  the  year  Biuch 
as  our  calends  does^  and  ending  with  the  Te  Dwn.  The 
spirit  of  this  service  was  praise  and  meditation  cm  Scrip- 
ture by  night,  and  the  X^Uin  Hymn  usually  sung  at  tto 
hour  thus: 

f  Let  as  arise  and  watch  by  night, 
And  meditate  alwa^ 
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And  chant,  as  in  our  Maker's  sight. 
United  hyam  pxmse.' 

Lands,  as  their  name  imports,  were  more  entirely  praise  ; 
yet  that  penitence  might  not  be  wanting,  the  51st  Psalm 
9dmjB  preluded  one  of  the  gceafc  aongB  of  the  Old  Testap 
ment ;  the  Benedioite  on  Sunday;  the  Song  of  Itmiah  (chap, 
xii.)  on  Monday;  the  Song  of  Hezekiah  on  Tuesday ; 
Hannah's  thanksgiving  on  Wednesday;  the  song  of  victory 
afier  passing  the  Bed  See  for  Thnraday,  the  day  of  At- 

cension  ;  the  magnihcent  song  of  Ilabbakuk  for  the  day 

of  the  Passion;  as^A  the  partiE^  song  of  Mos^  for  Satur- 
day. All  these  you  see  were  songs  of  die  long  night  ere 
our  Lord  eame^  and  were  summed  up  by  the  song  of 

Zacharias  in  the  very  dawn,  when  *the  day-spring  from 
on  high  hath  visited  us.'   The  hymn  then  swg  waS| 

*  Paler  have  prown  the  shades  of  night. 
And  nearer  draws  the  day, 
Chequering  the  sky  with  stceaks  of  light. 
Since  we  began  to  piay-' 

Prime  opened  with  a  regular  morning  hymn^  and  some 
morning  psaha%  ail  entreating  for  guidance  ;  part  of  the 
119th  every  day,  and  on  Saturday  the  Atbanasian  Creed. 
A  confession  and  absolution  followed,  and  our  own  mom 
iag  collect,  to  be  kept  from  isin  and  danger  through  the 
newly*opening  ifLj*  The  three  day  hours  had  the  shorter  ' 
services,  as  if  they  were  snatched  fit>m  dmly  labour. 
They  divided  the  remainder  of  the  llUili  between  them, 
as  if  the  practical  thought  of  the  working  hours  were  to 
be  the  keeping  of  the  Law,  and  at  eaeh,  the  eollect  for  the 
week  was  rehearsed,  so  as  to  connect  the  day  with  the 
Sunday  and  the  Eucharist.  The  spirit  of  the  hour  was 
marked  by  the  hynui.  At  the  third  houTi 

*  Come,  Holy  Glinst,  who  ever  One 
Art  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  possess 
With  Thy  Ml  flood  of  hoUneis.' 
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At  the  sixth, 

« O  Gody  the  Lord  of  place  and  timey 

Who  ofderett  all  thingB  pnidenil7« 
Brightening  with  beams  the  opening  prime» 

And  bnrning  in  the  mid-day  sky, 
Quench  Thou  the  fires  of  hate  and  steife, 

The  wasting  fever  of  the  heart, 
From  perils  guard  our  feeble  life. 

And  to  our  souis  Thy  peace  imx>art.' 

At  the  ninth  the  decline  of  the  day  is  heautifully  poiuted 
by 

Lord,  bright^  onr  declining  day. 

That  it  may  never  wane 
Till  death,  when  all  things  nmnd  decay, 

Bring  back  the  mom  again*' 

Vespers^  when  the  daily  task  was  donc^  b^igii  to  take  the 
blessed  recreation  of  praise^  and  bad  the  most  exalting 

series  of  Psalms  appointed  for  it;  the  Magniiicat  wai 
always  then  sung,  and  the  hymn  wa% 

*  Father  of  Lights,  br  whom  each  day 

I>  kindled  out  of  ni^ht, 
Who  wheu  the  ];cavciis  were  made  dtdst  lay 

Their  rudiments  in  light ; 
Thou  v^'hn  didst  bind  and  blend  in  one 

The  glistening  mom  and  evening  pale^ 
Hear  thon  onr  plaint,  when  light  is  gone, 

And  lawlessness  and  strife  prsTaiL 

Hear,  lest  the  ^vhelming  weight  of  crime 

Wreck  U8,  with  life  in  view. 
Lest  thoughts  and  schemes  of  sense  and  time 

£am  ns  a  sinner^s  dne. 
80  may  we  knock  at  Heaven's  door. 

And  strtTe  the  prise  of  life  to  ifin. 
Continually  and  evermore, 

Guarded  without  and  pure  within/ 

Compline  was  a  beautiful  bed-time  sendee,  beginning 

with  a  blessing,  praying  for  a  quiet  night,  and  an  end  of 
toil,  the  text  from  Ht.  Peter» '  be  soberi  be  vigihmt^' 
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a  confession  and  absolution  for  the  sins  of  the  day;  then 
the  evemng  psalms,  breathing  trust  aad  protection;  the 

*Now,  that  the  daylia;ht  dies  away, 

Let  us  lie  down  and  sleep ; 
Thee,  Maker  of  the  world,  we  piaj 

To  own  us  and  to  keep. 
liCt  dreams  depart,  and  visions  fly, 

The  offspring  of  the  night, 
£eep  us  Hke  shrines  beneath  Thine  eye. 

Pure  in  our  foe's  despite*' 

Then  prayers  ibr  protection,  among  them,  I  believe^  onr 
*  Lighten  our  darkneas»'  and  that  thankful  hynm  of 
Simeon,  the  sweetest  farewell  in  all  the  world. 

Audrey,  It  must  be  a  most  beautiful  round  of  praise 
and  prayer.   Almost  living  in  heaven. 

Belena.  But  how  little  sleep  they  could  erer  hare  had, 
getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  before  dawn ! 

Mary.  And  if  it  was  all  *  proper  psalms,'  how  hard  it 
must  have  been  to  find  their  places  in  their  books  ! 

Jiisa  0.  Yes ;  the  system  was  exceedingly  beautiful, 
but  very  complexi  far  more  so  than  I  have  been  able  to 
describe  to  you.  It  could  hardly  be  intelligently  carried 
out  at  all  except  by  such  men  as  St.  Bernard  and  the 
early  Cistercians,  who  lived  for  it,  and  fulfilled  the  spirit 
of  their  order,  of  meditation  in  the  dawn,  toil  by  day,  and 
praise  by  night  Even  then  there  were  Uemishes  of  com- 
mencing superstition. 

Helena,  You  mean  the  Ave  Maries  ? 

Miss  O*  They  had  not  in  those  early  times  the  ob- 
jectionable conclusion,  but  there  were  invocations  to  her, 
and  at  Compline,  the  antiphons  were  absolute  adoration. 
The  Franciscan  friars  brought  into  the  Breviary  a  great 
increase  of  wrongly  directed  adoration,  and  many  hymns 
and  Tcrses  in  her  praise;  so  that  even  when  fully  carried 
ont^  these  services  had  serious  defects 
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Audrey.  It  grieves  one.  I  suppose  nothi&g  on  eartli 
can  ever  be  perfect ! 

Misg  O,  And  the  more  beaatifiil  the  more  easily  in- 
jmei  The  spiritual  mind  was  wantiiig  to  iq[»pred«te 
these  beatitifal  rites,  and  diey  began  to  beeome  abiirtliffl. 
The  monkg  grudged  the  sleep  by  night,  and  preferred 
having  their  services  bj  day  to  the  hard  labour  eiyoined 
by  their  roles;  so  they  were  too  apt  to  thrust  as  many 
of  the  nocturnal  services  as  posrible  into  one,  dther  the 
evening  before  or  the  morning  after;  then  they  were  im- 
patient of  the  lengthy  and  cut  o^'  as  much  of  the  antiphon 
as  possiUe»  aod  would  not  take  the.  trouble  to  find  the 
eonreet  one.  T3ie  festival  serviess  were  Axaiet  dian 
the  week-day  ones,  and  the  matin  lessons  were  then  the 
legend  of  the  saint,  which  was  not  so  long  as  the  Scriptare 
reading  and  comment,  and  so  the  number  of  the  glorious 
army  of  Satnta^nd  Martyrs  became  an  excuse  for  almost 
omitting  the  use  of  the  Holy  Bible*  OeHiedrab  and  eon* 
vents  were  bound  to  have  these  services  sung  ivitliin 
them;  but  the  secular  clergy  only  attempted  the  going 
throttf^  their  daify  portion  as  they  eouldi  carrying  their 
Breviary  about  wkh  them  to  use  at  odd  times.  The 
Vesper  Service  alone  was  in  much  favour;  the  Magnificat 
had  given  the  idea  that  it  belonged  especially  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  this  hour  was  that  of  the  An- 
nunciationi  and  so  the  bell  which  aunouuoed  the  com* 
niencement,  was  called  the  Angelus ;  and  even  now  in 
many  places,  every  one  pauses  at  the  sound,  and  murmurs 
his  ^  Ave  Maria/  poor  remnant  of  the  old  evening  worship. 

Audrey*  Then  the  Reformation  ?  • 

iftts  O.  Cardiiial  Quignon,  as  eariy  as  1680,  was  an* 
thorized  to  publish  a  Breviary,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  simplify  the  services  for  easier  use,  to  restore  the  use 
of  Scripture^  and  to  omit  many  of  the  invoeationa ;  but 
this  did  not  please  the  anti-reformers,  and  after  forty 
years,  it  waa  set  abide  for   the  Franciscan  Breviary* 
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Tliough  sounder  than  this  one,  Cardinal  Qoignon's  had 
many  faolta^  and  espedally  the  inherent  one  of  being 
solely  a  derical  exercise,  not  adapted  for  the  people. 

Our  Kefonners,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  mach  beautj  and  significance,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  worship  trnlj  *  common  prayer.'  They  cat  down 
tiie  daily  seririces  t6'be  paid  by  the  clergy,  to  two  a-day ; 
they  made  the  repetition  of  the  book  of  Psalms  monthly 
instead  of  weekly,  and  thereby  left  more  time  for  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  for  intercessory  prayer ;  and 
while  they  kept  np  the  old  order  that  each  clergyman 
Shonld  go  tim>ugh  these  two  services  on  every  day,  they 
bade  him  ring  a  bell  and  throw  his  Church  doors  open, 
and  summon  thither  every  parishioner,  not  otherwise  hin- 
dered, to  take  part  in  the  wo)ralkip^.now  in  his  own  mother 
tongue. 

Audrey.  It  was  much  more  like  the  real  old  times : 
but  did  they  not  fix  the  hours  ? 

Miss  O.  No  ;  those  were  to  be  regidated  by  the  con* 
▼enienoe  of  the  place*  Matins  and  Vespers,  or  eveni^ng, 
were  taken  as  the  foundation  *;  but  all  that  was  directed 
was,  that  one  should  be  in  tiie  forenoon,  the  otiier  in  the 
afternoon. 

Helena,  From  what  yon  said  Matins  mnst  be  lite  the 
old  Matins,  only  widi-  the  penitential  sarvke  of  Prime  pat 

on  before  it. 

Miss  O.  So  making  it  more  like  the  old  Greek  morning 
service.  The  confession  and  absolution  seem  to  h»ve  been 
in  some  part  taken  from  the  Salisbury  Bitoal,  and  like- 
wise from  a  Latin  ibrm  brought  over  by  some  German 
refugees,  and  doubtless  from  old  sources.  The  Lord's* 
Prayer  and  Apostle's  Creed  were  to  be  repeated  mm  tfoee 
instead  of  secredy,  and  die  Athanadan  Cieedf was  reserved 
for  great  festivals.  The  Versicles  and  Responses  were 
culled  from  Lauds  and  Prime;  and  in  obedience  to  St. 

  *  • 

Saiil'e  injonotioni  that  prayeie  dboold'  be  made-  for  Ae 
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Church,  begiuning  with  kings  and  princes,  a  bodlj  of  io- 
teroessory  collectB  were  added  after  those  for  grace  and 
peace  belonging  to  the  day,  and  always  in  use.  The 

prayer  for  the  clergy  is  very  ancient;  the  others  peculiarly 
our  own,  as  are  the  body  of  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
excepting  the  '  one  to  be  said  after  any  of  the  former/ 
which  is  older  than  the  conversion  of  tiie  Saxons.  Oar 
Church  seems  especially  full  of  the  spirit  of  intercession* 

Helena.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  spirit  of 
Missionary  exertion  began  to  rise  in  our  Church  soon 
after  we  had  b^n  to  use  the  prayBr  for  all  conditions  of 
men,  asking  that  ^  SBs  saving  health  may  be  known  to  all 
nations.* 

Mm  O,  And  who  knows  how  much  of  evil  may  have 
been  averted  by  King  Charles's  prayer  for  the  Parliament ; 
or  how  many  blessings  may  have  been  brought  down  on 

our  clergy  by  the  Ember-week  prayers  ! 

Audrey,  St.  Chrysostom's  prayer  must  be  old  ? 

Mu9  O.  It  comes  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople!  which  bears  his  name^  but  there  is  some 
doubt  on  the  authorship,  though  there  can  be  none  on  the 
beautiful  way  in  which  it  appeals  to  our  Lord's  promise, 
and  commends  our  petitions  to  Him,  as  may  be  most  ex* 
pedient  for  us*   It  is  like  a  paraphrase  of  *  Amen/ 

Helena.  The  evening  service  seems  to  be  bits  of 
Vespers  and  Compline,  with  the  lessons  and  prayers 
added,  and  the  Psalms  going  straight  on  instead  of  being 
chosen  ones. 

Mi$9  O.  You  see  that  edification  and  practicability 

wore  made  the  great  points,  but  so  as  not  to  lose  the  old 
spirit  of  praise,  and  to  be  in  unison  with  the  Church 
Catholic. 

Audrey.  It  was  a  pity  to  lose  the  hoars. 

JIf  i^s  O.  A  book  of  devotions  for  the  hoars  to  be  used 

in  private  was  put  forth  in  Edward's  time,  and  Bishop 
Codn  compiled  another  irom  it,  for  the  voluntary  use  <rf 
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the  devout ;  but  it  was  wise  to  do  away  with  the  com- 
palsory  system.  It  had  always  been  beyond  the  secular 
dergy,  and  there  were  now  no  monastic  bodies  to  carry 
it  on.  On  the  Continent,  the  system  is  slurred  over  and 
neglected,  by  heaping  the  offices  together  and  mutihuiag 
them,  where  they  are  in  any  way  performed.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  in  Italy  even  a  Priest  only  rehearses  the 
third  part  of  the  Psalms  weekly,  the  rest,  never ;  and  the 
laity  do  not  kuow  any  of  them,  except  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential ones.  The  French  Priests  have  kept  them  up 
better,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  struggle  now  going  on  for 
forcing  exclusively  Italian  practices  upon  them.  Vespers 
are  the  only  one  of  these  evening  services  performed  in 
public,  both  in  France  and  England,  no  where  else,  and 
even  this  is  fast  giving  way  to  a  new  one  called  the  Bene- 
diction. 

Audrey,  Then  according  to  that  there  is  quite  as  much 
daily  service  here  as  anywhere  else  in  the  West. 

Mus  0.  Even  so.    We  are  told  we  may  think  so  and 
be  very  thankful  for  the  great  blessing  of  having  churches  « 
daily  opened,  to  raise  up  their  voices  to  praise  Grod  and 
intiiLcdc  I'jr  the  Kingdoiii,  and  rejoiced  indeed  we  ought 
to  be,  if  we  have  the  power  of  attending  them. 

Helena..  If  we  can,  we  ought  to  go  every  day. 

Mm  O.  There  are  many  degrees  of  '  if  we  can.' 
Weekly  services  do  not  stand  on  the  same  ground  as 
Sunday  ones,  and  each  person  should  act  as  seems  most 
right  in  his  own  case.  The  calls  of  duty,  of  obedience, 
and  of  kindness  and  amiability^  would  often  hold  people 
back,  but  I  think  the  principle  should  be  that  our  own 
pleasure  should  not  keep  us  away.  We  sliuuld  prefer 
the  presenting  ourselves  before  God  to  our  own  en- 
grossing occupation^  provided  it  concern  no  one  but 
ourselves. 

Audrey.  I  could  not  go  every  day,  the  Churck  is  too 
far  o£ 
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Mm  0.  XeSy  the  length  of  walk  makes  more  time  be 
liken  up  than  oonld  be  spared  from  jour  present  bone* 
wofk,  and  from  taking*  yonr  pairt  in  the  frunily  life.  StK 

too,  Maryisjiot  mistress  of  her  own  time,  and  is  doing 
her  duty  better  by  working  for  her  mother  at  home. 

Helena.  And  I  am  snre  when  I  am  there^  mj  thboghte 
are  so  apt  to  be  in  the  ends  of  the  earthy  tl^  I  am  often 

afraid  1  do  quite  wroni^  to  be  in  Church  in  such  a  tramf\ 

Mu9  0.  Others  oould  saj  so»  too,  Helena  ;  but  indeed 
ft  is  not  a  reason  for  oeasing  to  go  to  Church,  bat  only  for 
striving  more  and  more  against  ttose  enemies,  wandering 
thoughts.  Sometimes  they  can  be  cauglit  up,  and  turned 
into  prayers,  and  then  the  evil  we  may  hope  is  so  far  de* 
featedy  and  often  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  prayers 
we  have  missed  afterwards^  it  gives  a  hope  of  recovering 
what  we  have  lost,  and  is  a  sort  of  penance  that  may  come 
to  our  help  next  time.  So  long  as  we  go  as  a  matter  of 
obedience^  either  to  our  parents  or  to  the  Church,  we  are 
presenting  our  service  to  QoA,  even  Aongh  it  be  sadly 
imperfect.  But  unless  we  do  really  set  ourselves  to  do 
our  best  to  conquer  our  wanderings,  we  incur  the  terrible 
penalty  of  those  who  draw  nigh  with  their  lips,  with  their 
hearts  afar  off,  or  <tf  those  who  cry  Lord^  Lord,  and  yet 
do  not  enter  in. 

Helena,  One  fears  to  go,  and  one  feai^  to  stay  away. 

Mi98  O.  So  it  is  with  every  holy  rite ;  neglect  is  ruin, 
lind  unfaithful  or  hypocritical  partaking,  likewise  ruin* 

Audrey,  Neglect  ? 

Miss  O,  By  neglect  I  do  not  mean  omission  in  con- 
sequence of  the  obedient  foUowing  out  of  other  and 
more  pressing  duties.  Besides^  though  His  House  is 
called  the  House  of  Prayer,  He  is  present  with  thoee  who 
km  1  in  their  secret  chamber,  and  will  join  their  prayers 
to  those  of  the  congregation. 

Mekna.  BoyouthinkitisbetlertoprayalonethnethaD 
another  7  The  Church  seems  always  to  have  thoi^ght'se^ 
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Mks  O,  I  tbink  that  fe^reaks  in  the  cpune  of  worldly 

afFairti  tue  a  great  biessing,  and  faithful  supplication  will 
call  4own  a  blessing  of  course.  As  to  fixed  tim^  we 
Jknovr  thul  wkn/L  fan  ))e  done  nt  fifl  tbs^  is  apt  never  to 
be  done  at  all,  ao  that  it  is  better  to  have  stated  moments, 
and  1  think  a  loving  mind  naturally  prefers  those  tliat 
have  become  connected  with  our  blessed  Lord's  great  work 
of  Love^  so  Jong  its  f/un^y  nrrf^igidinfints  do  not  put  hin- 
drances in  the  way. 

Helena.  I  suppose  noon  is  the  hour  to  try  mot^t  for, 
uext  of  eour3e  tfi  mc^nii^g  and  le^ening. 

Mks  Q.  Some  mom^t  fll^t  nu4-<i&7i9  tbefiist  99  yon 
aay  to  try  to*  set  apart  for  prayer.  Busy  people,  oblig^ 
to  hurry  up  in  the  morning,  often  iiud  that  they  can  win 
a  longer  space  m  tl^  a^oontit^  reel^  their  lao^ping 

l^ayars*  ServfinMiw^^Q^mt^oiil/ipake  a  ^ort  prayer 
at  rising,  i^d  giwe  a  little  more  time  when  they  dress 
before  their  dinner,  and  it  may  be  made  a  most  cheering 
and  comforting  pause,  and  a  salutary  chjeck  on  tbe  sins 
and  habits  of  tbe  di^*  AU I  think  sho.i|ld  ipatie  effort 
to  mark  the  nopa«tide  hour  of  agony,  and  even  school- 
room girls  generally  have  the  opportunity  given  them  of 
jdoing  so,  in  secrel^  wh^.they  i^e  to  t|ieir  rooms  0 
piepaBe  for  dinner« 

Helena.  Tes,  one  might  say  a  hymn,  and  the  Palm- 
Sunday  Collect,  and  Lord  6  I'ruyer,  it  one  could  ^VO- 
thing  else, 

Mi$$  O.  I  think  it  wopild  pipve  a  great  JUessiQg,  ^bpye 
allf  if  the  custom  were  laid  up  against  times  of  tro^bJb  pr 

trial,  and  of  work  in  the  hot  world,  when  the  habit 
having  become  almost  mechanical  wov^l^  Ji^  a  c^p^- 
fort 

Helena.  I  have  often  wondered  if  I  ought  not  to  begin. 

If  i  did,  that  would  really  make  up  the  seven  times,  with 
the  daily  service,  and  household  prayers,  and  one's  own. 
Audrey,  And  where  one  cannot  go  to  daily  service  T 
voIh  16.  87  PART  96. 
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Afiss  0.  If  you  wish  it,  1  will  give  you  a  litUe  book  to 
help  you  to  mark  the  sixth  aad  math  hours,  with  very 
short  devotionsy  such  as  may  be  easQy  carried  in  the 
memory  and  used  even  in  the  midst  of  other  things 

around.  They  are  taken  from  Bishops  Andrews  and 
Cosio,  who  both  drew  materials  from  the  ancient  treasure- 
house  of  the  Church. 

Audreg.  Thank  you;  it  will  be  a  precions  little  book 
to  me. 

Miss  O,  I  do  believe  you  will  find  these  points  so 
marked  very  precious  landmarks  in  the  day ;  but  the 
great  effort  with  them,  as  in  every  other  tomiiig  towards 
Ood,  must  be  to  put  our  heart  into  them,  and  consider 
them  the  means  and  not  the  end ;  not  ceasing  from  iiitm 
because  we  find  ourselves  using  them  mechanically,  and 
do  not  to  oar  own  apprehension  seem  improving  but  en* 
deavouring  to  quicken  our  slugf^ish  attention,  and  live  the 
better  that  we  may  praise  the  better — tp  pray  the  better 
that  we  may  live  the  better. 

Helena^  Nicholas  Farrer  did  try  to  bring  back  the  idd 
eyde  of  unceasing  prayer  and  praise  in  his  own  house. 

Miss  O.  I  suppose  he  is  a  proof  of  the  spirit  which  our 
Church  fostered  after  her  reibrmation.  Now  and  theo» 
too^  a  Christian  near  the  close  of  life,  lives  in  one  constant 
secret  conversation  in  Heaven,  anticipating  the  bliss  of 
the  unending  praise  above;  and  I  do  believe  that  the  more 
spots  in  the  day  we  can  illuminate  with  some  Heavenly 
sunshine^  the  more  we  shall  be  ascending  in  heart  and 
mind  whither  our  Saviour  Christ  is  gone  before ;  and  the 
more  likely  we  shall  be  to  have  every  moment  consecrated 
and  devoted  to  God  even  while  yet  on  earth. 

(To  b$  continuefL) 
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CHAPTER  m. 
TBOUBiiDOUR  LABIBS  OF  THE  THIBTBBNXH  OnTDBT. 

Wb  number  no  English  women  amongst  fhe  poetesaes  of 

the  thirteenth  century,  but  several  French  and  Italian 
ladies  have  left  us  sweet  and  tender  lyrics  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  songs  of  the  Troubadoor^  and  breathing  a 
similar  spirit  of  romantic  love. 

First  amongst  these  we  may  name  one  who,  through 
the  marriage  oi  her  daughters,  is  connected,  like  Marie  de 
France,  with  the  royal  family  of  England*  Bsatbix  de 
S^voDBy  or  AsAGONy  Countess  of  Frovencey  was  bom  at 
Montpelier,  in  1176,  and  married  that  famous  Raymond 
Berenger  of  Provence,  concerning  whose  prosperity  and 
subsequent  reversesi  so  curious  a  legend  has  been  pre- 
served. 

Wc  are  told  that  a  certain  Romeo  or  Romicu  (an  old 
Proven9al  word,  signifying  one  who  had  made  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Bomci)  coming  to  ask  hospitality  at  the  castle  of 
Berenger,  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
bidden  to  make  the  count's  palace  his  home  as  long  as  he 
desired ;  that  he  remained  many  years,  gained  his  lord's 
confidence,  and  was  made  chief  of  his  household.  He 
managed  all  matters  so  successfully,  that  Baymond  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  time.  This  Borneo, 
though  of  mean  state  and  from  a  tbreign  land, 

*  Persona  umile  e  perogrina,' 
married  Raymond's  four  daughters  to  the  noblest  princes 
in  Europe, 

*  Quattro  figlie  ebbe^  e  ciascona  Beina.' 

Margaret,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  Louis  IX.  of  France; 
Eleanor,  to  Henry  III.  of  England  ;  Sancha,  to  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  titular  king  of  the  Bomaos; 
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and  Beatrix,  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  also  became  King 
of  Naples. 

In  an  evil  hour  Berenger  Ibtened  to  the  'envious 
tongues '  that 

*  Incited  him  to  ask 
A  reckoning  of  that  just  one,  wiio  retuiued 
Tweiveiokl  to  him  fur  tea.* 

The  Pilgrim  proved  himself  blameless,  bat,  from  that 
moment,  refused  to  serve  an  ungrateful  master.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italians  who  lived  near  the  same  thneii  wBcd  an 
aeooont  waiB  required  of  him^  *  He  demanded  the  little 
mole,  the  staff,  and  tlie  scrip,  with  which  he  had  first 
entered  into  the  count's  service,  a  stranger  pilgrim  from 
the  shrine  of  St.  James  in  Galicia,  and  parted  as  he -came* 
nor  was  it  ever  known  whence  he  was,  nor  whither  he 
went.*    With  his  departure,  the  fortnnes  of  Jkrenger  de- 
clined.   He  was  last  of  the  house  of  Barcelona,  who  was 
Count  of  Provence,  and  Veliutello  even  asserts  that 
Charles  of  Anjon  took  Provence  from  him  doring  his  life- 
time.   He  died  in  1245,  and  is  named,  as  well  as  his 
Countess,  amongst  the  Provencal   poets.     Uuth  were 
generous  Patrons  of  Minstrels  and  Troubadours ;  Beatrij;, 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  natnrallj  became  the  oljeet 
of  iheir  warmest  praise  and  admiration,  but  very  few  of 
her  poems  have,  I  believe,  been  preserved.    The  Fabliau 
of  *  La  Fee  Urg^le '  and  some  '  Lais  d'amour,'  are  attri- 
buted to  her.   I  have  seen  only  a  few  dignified  and  grace- 
ful lines  addressed  to  Richard  X^oenr  de  Lion,  in  reply  to 
some  *  Couplets'  of  his,  in  which,  with  the  gallantry  of  a 
Troubadour  and  a  Knight,  he  appears  to  have  sougiit 
from  her  an  affection  which  she  could  not  bestow. 

'  Je  aaiB  ^n*il*y<-a  an  feu,  coarant  do  veine  en  veine, 
Fen,  que  nal  bomme  ne  peut  ni  eteindrc  ni  fair ; 
Fen,  qui  change  boaheor  en  «mci,  e  dedaiotB  (d^iceii)  aa  peiae. 
|St  fjr  (ainsi)  aos  oQMn,  anSoie  par  9U  toarmenti,  pent  eedaice^— 
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Poor  TOUS  aimer,  tres  vaillant  Sire 

jyvn  tel  amour, 
Mon  Com,  ma  ywn,  at  ma  tyre 

Sont  en  dtfsaeeord  t' 

Mais,  si  tous  voiiiez,  de  votre  Ancelle  et  Dame 

A  des  feiix  plus  doox  le  tanidre  coenr  ployer, 

A  des  feox,  donl  la  glotre  en  attisaat)  epurit  la  flamme^ 

Flamme,  qoi  troave  en  soy  digne  e  noble  lojer 

Ponr  Tons  aimer,  ainsi,  pour  vons  le  due, 

Jnsqn  \  la  morfe 
Mob  CMr,  ma  vols,  et  ma  lyxe» 
Sont  d^ja  d*accoxd  1* 

I  have  given  the  words  as  nearly  as  possible  in  more 
modem  French,  yet  I  fear,  not  without  in  some  degree 

marring  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  original.  *  Ancelle,* 
is  one  of  those  charming  old  French  words  which  have 
become  obsolete,  (like  C/ievauehanty  so  miserably  re* 
placed  by  se  promener  d  chetxtlf)  hat  it  is  easily  recognised 
through  its  Italian  prototype  *  Ancella,*  literally,  waiting- 
maid,  and  the  combination  ' Ancelle  et  Dame'  seems 
ddicately  to  express  the  Countess's  inferiority  of  rank, 
while  asserting  her  womanly  claims  to  honoor  and  regard* 
The  four  daughters  of  Beatrix  and  Raymond,  are  num- 
bered by  Nostradamus  amongst  the  Proven9al  poets. 

In  singular  contrast  with  Beatrix  and  Marie,  both  npble 
ladies,  honoured  for  their  birth  as  wdl  as  thehr  talents,  and 
winning  admiration  by  their  beauty  no  less  than  their 
courtesy  and  grace,  is  the  contemporary  Troubadour  esse 
Ba&B£  de  Y£KEU£,  a  lady  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  first  women  who  fonnd  in  her  talents 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

Poor,  and  of  ol)sciire  birth,  she  seems  to  have  travelled 
in  her  vocation  ot  Trouv^re,  from  castle  to  castle,  com* 
posing  and  singing  Fabliaaz,  Bomances,  and  Lais*  Hav- 
ing  thus  gained  both  fame  and  fortune,  the  old  Comte  de 
Yerrue  made  her  his  adopted  daughter^  and  permitted  her 
to  bear  his  name. 
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We  may  hope  that  her  old  age,  for  that  she  lived  to  be 
old  she  herself  tells  us,  was  passed  in  quiet  and  repose ; 
unlike  her  adveaturoQe  youth,  of  which  nevertheless  she 
•ays, 

*  Ne  me  remembre  sans  pMzir/  (plaisir) 
Stilly  judging  from  her  own  verses,  she  valued  such  c>alni, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast : 

'  Ains,  qui  dauya  molt  [much]  k  la  fcste 
Au  soir  u^ha  regret  dc  gezir.'  [repose] 

And  again: 

*  Ybjd  nan  hgrrert  viegnir  1^  saiges  * 

Conmi'  als  fin  biean  jor  belle  nnict ; 
Seet  que  8<mt  roses  por  tos  eaiges. 
Si  por  tos  eaiges  sont  eminict.* 

•  *The  wise  see  their  winter  approaching, 
As  after  brij^ht  days,  the  fair  niiorht ; 
They  know  that  each  age  has  its  roses, 
As  for  eveiy  age  there  are  ennuis/ 

There  is  less  of  romantio  feeling  in  the  poems  of  Barbe 
de  Verruey  than  in  those  of  most  other  writers  of  her 

time;  they  are  more  gay,  and  perhaps  witty,  although 
not  without  a  tinge  of  calm  and  contented  philosophy. 
Various  tales  are  attributed  to  her.  The  Fabliaux  of 
^  Grisdidis,'  ^QuiUaume  au  Faucon,'  and  'Aucasstn  et 
Nicolette  ;*  but  these  were  probably  only  older  legends  re- 
.  lated  in  her  own  manner,  as  has  often  been  done  in  later 
times,  and  the  tales  above*mentioned  seem  to  have  been 
favourites  with  all  Romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 

Barbe  de  Verrue's  'Portrait*  of  herself  is  very  lively 
and  agreeable.  She  does  not  seem  to  claim  much  personal 
beauty,  although  in  another  short  poem,  entitled '  Stances,* 
she  tdls  us  that 

*  Avant  que  vis  eheoir  feniUes  d'aatomne  * 

Belb  tons  m*ont  proclainte ; 

Bdbuntenant  toas  me  disent  bokiose, 
Je  ne  84?ay  quel  nom      le  plus  aim^  !* 

*  £re  I  saw  my  autuma-leaves  fall. 
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3oth  poems  appear  to  have  been  written  when  her 
youth  had  passed  awa^ ;  at  least,  if  the  fourA  Teme  of 
the  portrait  gi^en  bdow,  imply,  as  I  imagine,  that  her 
hair  was  becoming  grey. 

FOBTRAIT. 

*  IDu  chef  8.11  X  piedz  j  ai  de  haltor  (hauteur) 

Phis  que  ii'en  fault  pour  n'cstre  briefve  petite) 
l£t  bien  que  chemeine  en  senator 

Four  9a  ae  m'ea  cuydes  (croyez)  plus  griefre,  (grave) 

*  !N'est  faict  mon  teyn  (teint)  por  esbloir  (pour  ^blouir) 

Rose  one  (jamais)  iie  m'ha  florv'  li  genes,  (joucs) 
Et  sienne  (son)  Hebe  s'ay  peu  V  oir  (si  j'ai  bieu  entendu) 
Choi&y  n'eufit  en  moi  Frotog^ne. 

*  Fenrent  mes  yebe  (yeox)  tiop  petillaos 

De  veyne  et  d'amorose  flamme, 
Ors,  plus  dolcetz  (donx)  moins  sdntallaiix 
Diflent  la  paix  qu'est  en  mon  Ame. 

*  J'ay  nez  remain,  et  front  appert  (ouvert) 

Qiandy  serain,     (ainsi)  que  belle  aorore. 

*A  molt  (plusieurs)  feasfe  (ffU)  ma  coame  (cheveliire)  an  lyen 
(attraction) 

Ja9oit  (qaoiqne)  ne  ehenst  (eile  ne  fat)  neyre  (noire)  ni  blonde ; 
En  qnoi  se  m^e?—- (se  change-t-dle)  Ha!  Scay  (je  aaii)  tiop 
bien  I 

ICaiz  (mais)  ne  vay  (vais)  le  contor  an  monde. 

*  Brief,  face  auguste,  aer  (Vaix)  b^nin 

Tiuile  ne  (ni)  gresle  (mince)  ne  membme  (forte) 
Bras  ronds,  col  drect  (droit)  pied  feminin 
Cj  voyen  Borbe  de  Verroe.  * 

♦  *I  am  in  height,  from  iiead  to  foot, 
More  than  it  needs,  not  tu  1)6  little, 
And,  although  I  have  tlu:  guit  of  ll  senator, 
Think  me  not  therefore  the  more  austere. 

My  complexion  is  not  formed  to  dazzle, 

No  rose  ever  bloomed  on  my  cheeks, 
Nor  would  rrotogeues,  if  I  judge  rightly, 
For  his  Hebe  have  chosen  me. 
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My  €^tk  OBoe  shone  too  wildly, 

Witb  vanity  and  love, 
Now  more  gentle  and  lew  VriUiant, 

They  speak  the  calm  of  my  sonl. 

My  nose  is  Koman,  my  forehead  open, 
Broad  and  calm  as  the  early  dawn. 

*  4i  •  ♦  «  *  « 

Many  have  firand  in  my  hair  a  cham, 
AlUiotig^  it  is  neither  black  nor  blonde^ 

Iiito  what  is  It  changing?  Ah!  I  know  too  WeD, 
Bnt  I  am  not  going  io  tell  aU  the  world. 

To  conclnde,  a  noble  countenance  and  benign  expression, 

A  figure  neither  stout  nor  thin ; 
Bonnd  arms,  a  straight  throat,  foot  feminine, 

And  you  see  Barbe  de  Verrue.' 

That  our  Troavire  bore  her  cdd  nge  as  ehaeifofly  as 
she  had  done  the  changeful  adventiire  of  her  yotith,  ia 

evident  from  the  following  pretty  verse  : 

^  Bonhenr  de  despend  point  de  gentiUesse, 

Gontre  le  tenfa  je  n'ai  point  de  ranocsnr ; 
Bien  que  change  ea  fignie,  n'est  de  vieillene^ 
Poor  celle  qoi  ne  change  pas  de  CQBor 

and  m  the  conclusion  of  the  same  poem^  she  speaks  of 
the  pleafiiire  ahe  now  feels  in  watchttig  ih^  ^i^jcjment  of 
others  :— 

<  donlces  pastomettes 
*  Maynaat  lor  beig^eiot  gentOa 
CoBiDir  avelhMa  el  flbuettai^ 
EnittTen  ftistayes  ei  eoitiDB.' 

*  gentle  Shepherdesses, 
Leading  their  courteous  shepherds 
To  gather  nuts  and  flowen^ 
In  the  midst  of  hedges  and  meadows. 

Barbe  de  Verrue  is  said  to  have  formed  three  other 
jonng  Troubadour  ladies,  whom  she  styled  her  three 
Boses:  ^Bose  de  Cr^iui,  Fbi^  de  ttdse,  and  Boee 

d'Estr^s.'  She  had  one  contemporary  of  whom  we  must 
speak  at  length. 
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Agnes  de  Bkagelongne,  Comtcsse  de  Plancy,  dau|s:h- 
ter  of  the  Comte  de  Tonnerre.  Besides  several  shorter 
pieces,  this  lady  is  said  to  have  written  a  long  poem^  or 
lather  Romance  in  verse,  entitled  Qabrielle  de  Yergy.  It 
contains  the  history  of  the  Chatelaih  de  Coucy,  and  the 
Dame  de  Faiel,  a  tale  which  has  been  oftentimes  repeated 
in  later  days,  and  with  which  many  of  our  readers  are  no 
doubt  familiar,  l^e  poem  opens  with  att  animated  de- 
scription of  a  Tournament ;  de  Couey  Is  one  of  the  com* 
batants,  and  greatly  distinguishes  himself  in  the  hope  of 
receiving,  from  the  hand  of  Gabrielie,  the  guerdon  of  his 
▼alour*  He  is  prevented^  indeed,  by  the  wounds  reo^ved 
in  the  Toumam^t)  from  quitting  his  lodging  for  several 

days  afterwards,  but  the  jousting  being  succeeded  on  the 
same  evening  by  a  ball,  the  assembled  ladies  adjourn  from 
the  ball-room  to  the  chamber  of  the  hero^  and  present 
him  with  the  prize»  after  which  wine  and  sweetmeats  are 
served  to  all  the  ladies,  by  the  command  of  the  courteous 
knigiit. 

Gabrielie  de  Vergy  afterwards  became  the  Dame  de 
Faiel,  being  oompeUed  by  her  father  to  marry  another 
noble  instead  of  the  Minstrel  warrior,  de  Coucy,  to  whom 
she  had  given  her  heart ;  and  he,  hopeless  and  helpless, 
departed  to  seek  death  and  glory  in  the  Holy  Land.  He 
found  both,  and  djing,  bade  the  most  faithful  of  his 
Esquires  carry  to  the  Dame  de  Faid,  his  h^art  *  le  Goeur 
de  moy,'  which  he  was  to  present  her  as  a  last  remem- 
brance, saying,  as  from  him,  that  since  it  had  been  hers 
ever  since  he  first  knew  her,  it  was  ju8t|  that  in  death  it 
^onld  be  bequeathed  to  her  keeping.  *  Siens  fu  depuis 
que  je  Tai  connue; — c'est  droit  qu^  adez  (maiiitenant) 
remaigne  a  lui/  (il  reste  a  elle.) 

The  precious  gift  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  lady's 
husband, 

*  n  volt  le  coBur ; — il  en  jouit, 
U  lit  la  lettre  i — il  eu  fr^mit/ 
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and,  by  a  cruel  artifice,  orders  the  heart  to  be  served  up 
at  table^  and  indaces  his  wife  to  eat  of  it  $  then  completes 

his  horrible  revenge  by  telling  lier  of  what  she  has  par- 
taken, and  the  lady  resolves  that  no  food  less  precious 
shall  pass  her  lips.'* 

♦  *  De  voix  estaincte  (^teinte)  "  oni "  reprist, 

Preulx  que  j'  adoiay  1  Prealx  qu'or  mime  embraise, 
£z  (da)  noir  s^onr  vn  eaer  tot  faict  por  Iiiy 
Perd  Qabrielle  espoir,  solace^  Appvy* 

O  crime  espovantable 
Qsk*  aura  servy,  sinon  haster  la  mors 
Qu'  OBse  trov^  di  regrets  et  d'amoiis? 
Noble  Coucy,  chiere  ombre,  ne  t'adole,  (ne  te  d^ole  pas) 
Vergy  re^oy  dont  I'ftme  h  toy  s'envole 
Pardonne  luy,  pardonne !    ItA,  tant  d'appas 
Ja  de  son  cr^spe  involvait  le  tr^pas.* 

*  In  faltering  accents,  "  Yes,"  slie  mumiurcd  ;  "  Yes, 
Brave  Knight,  too  much  adored !  with  thee  are  lost. 
For  GabricUe  protection,  hope,  support. 

O  crime  most  terrible, 
To  what  hast  served,  save  but  to  haste  the  death, 
Which  soon  I  should  have  found  through  grief  and  love? — 
Coucy !  beloved  shade,  lament  no  more. 
But  welcome  GabrieUe,  whose  soul  to  thee 
Plies  swiftly yet  one  word,  foigiye !  Forgive  T 
And  death  too  soon,  in  sombre  mantle  hid 
So  many  charms.' 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Agnes,  except  what 
may  be  gathered  from  a  few  love-poems,  addressed  to  a 

certain  Henri  de  Craon,  whom  she  married  on  the  death 
of  her  first  husband  ;  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  iiomance 
from  which  I  have  quoted. 

Satktb  des  Pres,  and  Dobtb  de  Troves,  also  lived  in 
this  century,  but  little  is  known  either  of  their  history  or 
their  writings.  We  have  one  sonnet  by  Doete  very 
prettily  imagined^  and  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  Konrad,  who,  seeing  her  at  Mayence,  was  at- 
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traded  by  her  extreme  beauty.   Sainte  des  Frhs  is  known 

chiefly  as  the  pupil  of  Agnes  de  Bragelongne. 

But  we  must  linger  no  longer  with  the  Troubadour 
ladies  of  France.  Two  fair  Italians  claim  our  attention, 
and  with  them  we  say  farewell  to  the  thirteenth  centary,  . 
hoping  in  our  next  chapter  to  commence  that  series  of 
English  poetesses  which,  since  the  fourteenth  century,  has 
continued  steadily  increasing  in  number. 

Of  Nina  SioiuANA,  one  of  these  Italians,  we  know 
little,  except  through  one  sonnet,  written  in  very  early 
Italian,  almost  resembling  the  Romance-dialect  of  southern 
France.  It  purports  to  be  addressed  to  Dante  de  Majana, 
a  poet  by  whom  she  was  beloved,  and  graciously  acknow- 
ledges the  expressions  of  admiration  and  affection  which 
he  appears  to  have  proffered  by  letter,  without  revealing 
his  name.  She  inquires  who  he  is,  who,  himself  un- 
known, makes  to  her  such  warm  professions  of  esteem. 

*  Qual  sete  (sTete)  voi,  si  cara  profereuza 
Che  iatc  u  luc,  beuza  voi  niobtrai*e  ?' 

and  desires  to  be  infonned  of  this,  ere  she  can  permit  her 

own  heart  to  reply, 

*  Perch^  mio  cor  podesse  dichiare.* 

At  the  same  time  she  seems  disjioscd  to  accept  his  homage, 
saying,  ^  Aluch  would  it  rqjoice  me  to  hear  nani<nl  your 
name,'  and  expressing  a  wish  *  to  hear  him  speak,'  that  so 
she  might  learn  from  his  own  lips,  whether  *  unto  his  pen 
his  heart  responsive  beats,  in  loving  harmony.'  As  she  is 
generally  known  as  the  JSiua  of  Dante,  we  may  conclude 
that  his  affection  was  returned. 

BiccuRDA  de'  Seltaqgi,  with  whose  touching  and 
romantic  history  we  close  our  chapter,  seems,  like  Nina, 
to  have  written  but  one  Canzone,  and  her  name  is  re- 
membered chietiy  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  tiiat 
of  Quittorino  de*  Sigibaldi,  (commonly  known  as  Cino  da 
Fistoiai)  and  of  the  dear  love  which  sprang  up  between 
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the  two,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  proud  friends^  and 
the  aniraositie?  of  rival  factions. 

Kicciarda  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Pf8toia» 
and  her  father  a  leader  of  the  faction  of  the  Bianchi,  had 
been  Gronfalonier  of  the  city,  a  post  of  Ligh  dignity  and 
responsibility.  The  suit  of  Cino,  was  scorned  by  the 
proud  family  of  Ricciarda,  but  she  herself  appears  to  have 
secretly  and  tenderly  returned  his  affection,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Madrigal,  addressed  to  him,  has  been  sweetly  and 
gracefully  translated  by  Mrs.  Jatnieson. 

*  My  gentle  love  and  lord  I  those  tender  words 
Of  tbine^  io  fill  my  consdoiu  heart  with  joy, 
I  cannot  speak  it;  bnt  thou  know'st  it  well, 
Wherefore  do  thou  rejoice  in  that  deep  lov  e 
I  hear  thee,  knowing  that  T  }ki\  e  no  thought 
But  to  fulfil  thy  Avill,  and  crovvii  thy  wish; 
Watch  thou,  mid  hide  our  mutual  hope  from  all  T 

When,  howeyer,  the  Neri  faction  m  their  turn  gained 
the  pre-eminence,  the  leaders  of  tiie  Bianchi  were  driven 
from  Pistoia,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  riyal 
parties,  their  houses  were  burnt  down*  Ricciarda,  with 
her  family,  sought  a  refuge  amongst  the  mountains, 
whither  Cino  followed  them,  and  the  nffection  and  fidelity, 
which  neither  the  scorn  of  their  prosperous  days  nor  the 
shame  and  danger  of  their  disgrace  could  avail  to  shaken 
were  then  held  dear  and  predons. 

But  Cino  and  Ricciarda  were  not  long  to  be  happy  in 
their  mutual  love.  Ere  long,  the  fragile  frame  of  the 
delicately-nurtured  maiden  began  to  suffer  from  the  in- 
clement winter,  which  found  them  still  in  that  desolate 
home  amidst  the  mountains,  and  the  added  pressure  of 
misery  and  want.  Not  love  itself  could  bring  back  the 
roses  to  her  cheek,  or  the  brightness  to  her  eye.  Ric- 
ciarda died,  and  it  was  Cino's  ofiee  to  lay  her  body  in  its 
chill  mountain  grave.  Then  he  returned  to  the  world. 
He  won  renown  and  fame,  and,  if  Dante  who  was  himself 
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his  friend,  may  be  believed,  woman's  love  and  man's  ap- 
plause ;  but  the  pure  memory  of  that  earlj^  love  was  never 
effiftced  from  his  hearty  and  when,  many  years  afterwards, 
he  crossed  the  Appenines  on  an  emha^  of  some  import 
tance,  he  dismissed  his  suite,  and  travelled  alone  to  the 
toinb  of  Ricciarda,  learning  there  perhaps  the  sad  lesson, 
too  Httle  heeded  in  a  career  of  soecessfal  ambition,  thai 
no  worldly  honours  can  purchase  happiness,  no  human 
love,  however  pure  and  true,  bring  joy  unmixed  with 
sorrow,  except  as  we  look  to  see  it  rise,  purified  and  ex- 
alted, irom  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

(To  be  coniim&L) 

ONE  OF  AUNT  JUDY'S  TALES. 
BY  MBS.  A.  GATTY. 
^NOTHING  TO  DO.* 

Thsbe  is  a  complaint  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
doctor^s  books,  hot  which  is,  nevertheless,  such  a  common 

and  troublesome  one,  that  one  heartily  wishes  some  physic 
could  be  discovered  which  would  cure  it. 

It  may  be  called  the  nothing^Uhdo  comfdaint. 

Even  quite  little  children  are  sulgect  to  h,  but  tiiey 
never  have  it  badly.  Parents  and  nurses  have  only  to 
give  them  something  to  do,  or  tell  them  of  something  to 
do^  and  the  thing  is  put  right.  A  puzzle  or  a  picture  book 
reUeves  the  attack  at  once. 

But  after  the  children  have  out-grown  puzzles,  and  pic- 
ture books,  and  nurses,  and  when  even  a  parent's  advice 
is  received  with  a  little  impatience,  then  the  nothing 't(hdo 
complaint,  if  it  seizes  them  at  all,  is  a  serious  disease,  and 
often  very  difficult  to  cure;  and,  if  not  cured,  alas!  then 
follows  the  melancholy  bpecUicle  of  grown-up  men  and 
women,  wiko  are  a  plague  to  their  friends,  and  a  weariness 
to  themselves,  because^  living  under  the  notion  that  there 
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ifl  noikbiff  for  them  to  da^  they  want  everybody  else  to  do 
something  to  anraae  tfaem. 

Anyone  can  laugh  at  the  old  story  of  the  gentleman 
who  got  into  such  a  fanciful  state  of  mind — ^hypochon- 
driacalf  it  is  called — ^that  he  thought  he  was  his  own 
umbreUa;  and  so^  on  coming  in  from  a  walk,  would  go 

and  lay  il  in  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  while  he  himself 
went  and  leant  up  against  tiie  waU  in  a  corner  of  the 
hall. 

But  this  gentleman  was  not  a  bit  more  fiwciful  and 
absurd  than  the  people,  whether  young  or  old,  who  look 

oat  of  windows  on  raiay  days,  and  groan  because  there  is 
noihmg  to  do;  when,  in  reality,  there  is  so  much  for 
everybody  to  do,  that  most  people  leave  half  their  share 
undone. 

The  oddest  part  of  the  complaint  is,  that  it  generally 
comes  on  worst  in  those  who  from  being  comforU\biy  off 
in  the  world,  and  from  having  had  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion, have  such  a  variety  of  things  to  do^  that  one  would 
fancy  they  could  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  choice. 

But  these  are  the  very  people  who  are  most  afflicted^ 
It  is  always  the  young  people  who  have  books,  and  leisure^ 
and  music,  and  drawing,  and  gardens,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  villagers  to  be  kind  to,  who  lounge  to  the 
rain-bespattered  windows  on  a  dull  morning,  and  groan 
because  there  is  nothing  to  do. 

In  justice  to  girls  in  general,  it  should  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  they  are  on  the  whole  less  liable  to  the  com- 
plaint than  the  young  lords  of  the  creation,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  their  superiors  in  sense.  Philosophers  may 
excuse  this  as  they  please,  but  the  fact  remains,  that  there 
are  few  large  families  in  England,  whose  sisterhoods  have 
not  at  times  been  teazed  half  out  of  their  wits,  by  the 
growlings  of  its  young  gentlemen,  during  paroxysms  of 
the  noihin^'tO'do  complaint;  growling  being  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  symptoms. 
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Perhaps  among  all  the  snffisring  sisterhoods  it  would 

have  been  difficult  to  find  a  young  lady  less  liable  to  catch 
such  a  disorder  herself,  than  Aunt  Judy;  and  perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  why  sh%  used  to  do  such  tremendous 
hatde  with  No.  8,  whenever,  after  his  return  from  school 
for  the  holidays,  he  happened  to  have  an  attack. 

*  What  are  you  groaning  at  through  the  window,  No. 
3  F  she  inquired  on  one  such  occasion ;  ^  is  it  raining!' 

A  very  gruff  sounding  'No,'  was  the  answer,  No.  8 
not  condescending  to  turn  round  as  he  spoke.  He  pro- 
ceededi  however,  to  state  that  it  had  rained  when  he  got 
up^  and  he  supposed  it  would  rain  again  as  a  matter-of- 
course,  (for  his  especial  annoyance  being  implied,)  and  he 
concluded, 

'  It's  so  horribly  "  slow  "  here,  with  nothing  to  do.' 

No.  69  who  was  sitting  opposite  Aunt  Judy,  doing  a 
French  exercise,  here  looked  up  at  her  sister,  and  per- 
ceiving a  smile  steal  over  her  face,  took  upon  herself  to 
think  her  brother's  remark  very  hdiculouSf  S0|  said  shci 
with  a  saucy  giggle^ 

'  I  can  find  you  plenty  to  do,  No.  8,  in  a  minute.  Come 
and  write  my  Freiicli  exercise  lor  me.* 

No.  3  turned  sharply  round  at  this,  with  a  irown  on  hisi 
face  which  by  no  means  added  to  its  beauty,  and  called 
out, 

'  l\0Wy  Miss  Pert,  I  recommend  you  to  hold  your  tongue. 
I  don't  want  any  advice  from  a  conceited  little  minx  like 
you.* 

MIbs  Pert  was  extinguished  at  once,  and  set  to  work 

at  the  French  exercise  again  most  industriously,  and  a 
general  silence  ensued. 

But  people  in  the  notbing-to-do  complaint  are  never 
quiet  for  long.  Teazing  is  quite  as  constant  a  syiJi[)tom 
of  it,  as  growling,  so  No.  3  soon  came  lounging  from  the 
window  to  the  table,  and  began, 

'I  say,  Judy,  I  wish  you  would  put  those  tiresome 
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books,  end  drawings,  and  robbisb  away,  and  tUak  of 

something  to  do.' 

*  But  it*s  the  books,  and  the  drawings,  and  the  rubbish, 
that  ^ye  me  something  to  do,'  cried  Auut  Judj*  ^  You 
snrdy  don't  ezpeet  me  to  glTO  them  npi  and  go  ana  and 
arm  with  you  round  the  house,  bemoaning  the  slowness 
of  our  fate  which  gives  us  nothing  to  do.  Or  shall  we  ? 
Come,  I  don't  care ;  I  will  if  you  like.  But  which  shall 
we  eomplttn  to  first,  mamma,  or  the  maids  V 

While  she  was  saying  this,  Annt  Judy  shut  up  ber 
drawing  book,  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  drew  No. 
arm  under  her  own,  and  repeated, 

^ Gomel  which!  Mammai  or  the  maids?'  while  Miss 
Pert  opposite  was  labouring  widi  all  her  might  to  smother 

the  lauf]^h  she  dared  not  indulge  in. 

But  No.  3  pushed  Aunt  Judy  testily  away. 

^  Nonsense,  Judy  I  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  I  I^s 
all  very  well  for  you  girls— now.  Miss  mind  your 
own  affairs,  and  don't  stare  at  me ! — to  amuse  yourselves 
with  all  manner  of—' 

'Follies,  of  course,'  cried  Aunt  Judy,  laughing,  'don't 
be  afraid  of  speaking  out,  No.  3.  It's  all  very  well  for  us 
girls  to  amuse  oursdves  willi  all  manner  of  follies,  and 
nonsense,  and  rubbish  ;*  here  Aunt  Judy  chucked  the 
drawing  book  to  the  end  of  the  table,  tossed  a  dictionary 
after  it,  and  threw  anotfier  book  or  two  into  the  air,  catch- 
ing  tfaem  as  they  came  down. 

*— while  you,  superior,  sensible  young  man  that  you 
are,  born  to  be  the  comfort  of  your  family — ' 

<  Be  quiet !'  interrupted  No.  3,  trying  to  stop  her ;  but 
she  ran  round  the  table  and  proceeded, 

^'^-^and  the  enlighteser  of  mankind ;  ean*t — no,  no,  No. 
8,  I  won't  be  stopt! — can't  amuse  yourself  with  any- 
thing, because  everything  is  so  horridly  slow,  there's 
nothing  to  dO)"  so  you  want  to  tie  yourself  to  your  fodish 
sister^s  apron  string.' 
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^  It's  too  bad  r  shouted  No.  3 ;  and  a  race  round  the 
table  began  between  them,  but  Aunt  Judj  dodged  faic  too 
cleverly  to  be  caught,  so  it  ended  in  their  resting  at  oppo- 
site ends ;  No.  6  and  her  Fiencii  exercises  lying  between 
them. 

*  No.  6,  my  dear/  cried  Aunt  Judy,  in  the  lull  of  exer- 
tion, *I  proclaim  a  holiday  from  foUy  and  rubbish.  Put 
your  books  away,  and  put  your  impertinence  away  too. 
Hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  be  Miss  Pert ;  and  vanish  as 
soon  as  you  can.' 

Miss  Pert  performed  two  or  three  patting^away  evolu-* 
tions  with  the  Telocity  of  a  sunbeam,  and  darted  off  through 
the  door. 

*  Now,  then,  we'll  be  reasonable,'  observed  Aunt  Judy ; 
and  carrying  a  chair  to  the  front  of  the  fire  she  sat  down, 
and  motioned  to  No.  3  to  do  the  same,  taking  out  from 
her  pocket  a  little  bit  of  embroidery  work,  wliich  she  kept 
ready  far  chatting  hours. 

No.  8  was  always  willing  to  listen  to  Amit  Jndy.  .  He 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  get  her  undivided  attention, 
and  pour  out  his  groans  in  her  car;  so  he  sat  down  with  a 
very  good  grace,  and  proceeded  to  insist  that  there  never 
was  anything  so  '  slow'  as  *  it  was.' 

Aunt  Judy  wanted  to  know  what  it  was ;  the  place  or 
the  people,  (including  herself,)  or  wliat? 

No.  3  could  explain  in  no  other  viray  than  by  declaring 
that  ewry  thing  was  slow ;  there  was  nothing  to  do. 

Anat  Jq^  maintained  that  these  was  plenty  to  do. 

Whereupon  No.  3  said, 

^  But  nothing  worth  doing.' 

Whereupon  Aunt  Judy  told  Now  8  that  he  was  just  like 
Dr.  Faustus.   On  which  of  course  Na  8  wanted  to  know 

what  Dr.  Faustus  was  like,  and  Aunt  Judj  answered,  that 
he  was  just  like  himy  only  a  great  deal  older  and  very 
kamed* 

<  Only  quite  diflhrent,  theot'  suggested  No.  8. 

VOL.  16.  38  r^RT  96. 
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^  NO)'  said  Aunt  Judy,  ^  not  quite  different,  for  be  came 
one  day  to  the  same  conclusion  that  you  have  done,  nanielj, 

that  there  was  nothin<^  to  do,  worth  doing,  in  the  world/ 

'  /  don't  say  the  world,  I  only  say  here/  observed  i^o. 
3 ;  '  there's  plenty  to  do  elsewhere,  I  dare  say/ 

^  So  you  think  heeause  you  have  not  tried  elsewhere,' 
answered  Aunt  Judy.  ^  Bnt  Dr.  Faustus  who  had  tried 
elsewhere,  thought  every wiiere  alike,  and  declared  there 
WHS  nothing  worth  doing  anywhere,  although  he  had 
Studied  law,  physic,  divinity,  and  philosophy  ail  throogb, 
and  knew  pretty  neai*ly  everything/ 

'  Then  yon  see  he  did  not  get  much  good  out  of  learn- 
ing,' remarked  No.  3. 

*  I  do  see,'  was  the  reply. 

*  And  what  hecame  of  him  ?' 

*  All,  that's  the  point,'  replied  Aunt  Judy,  '  and  a  very 
remarkable  point  too.  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  state 
of  fSEmcying  there  was  nothing  to  do,  worth  doing,  in  God's 
world,  the  evil  spirit  came  to  him,  and!  found  him  some- 
thing to  do  in  what  I  may,  1  am  sure,  call  the  devil's 
world,  I  mean,  wickedness/ 

^  Oh,  that's  a  story  written  upon  Watts's  old  hymn/  ex* 
claimed  No.  3,  contemptuously ; 

*  "  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still. 
For  idle  hands  to  do.** 

Judy !  I  call  that  a  regular   selW ' 

^  Not  a  hit  of  it,*  cried  Aunt  Judy,  warmly ;  ^  I  don^t 

suppose  the  man  who  wrote  the  story  ever  saw  WaiLs's 
hymns,  or  intended  to  teach  anything  half  as  good.  It's 
mammals  moral.  She  told  me  she  had  screwed  it  out  of 
the  story,  though  she  doubted  whether  it  was  meant  to  be 
there.' 

*  And  what's  the  rest  of  the  story  then  V  inquired  No. 
3,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused* 

*  Well !  when  the  old  Doctor  found  the  world  as  it  was, 
80  "sioWf**  as  you  very  unmeaningly  call  it,  he  took  to 

•  * 
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conjuring  and  talking  with  evil  spirits  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment ;  and  then  they  easily  persuaded  him  to  be  wicked, 

merely  because  it  gave  him  soiiieLliing  fresh  and  exciting 
to  do.* 

^  Watts's  hymn  agidn !  I  told  you  so  \*  exclaimed  No.  S. 
*But  the  story's  all  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end. 

Nobody  can  conjure,  or  talk  to  evil  spirits  in  reality,  so 
the  wliole  thing  is  impossible;  and  where  you  find  the 
moral,  I  don't  know.' 

No.  3  leant  back  and  yawned  as  he  concluded.  He  was 
rather  disappointed  that  nothing  more  entertaining  had 
come  out  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

But  Aunt  Judy  had  by  no  means  done. 

*  Impossible  about  conjuring  and  actually  talking  to  evil 
spirits,  certainly/  said  she ;  *  but  spiritual  influences,  both 
bad  and  good,  come  to  us  all,  No.  8,  without  bodily  coni- 
munion ;  so  for  those  who  are  inciiued  to  feel  like  Dr. 
Faustus,  there  is  both  a  moral  and  a  warning  in  his  fate.' 

^ I  don't  know  what  about/  cried  No.  8.  'I  think  he 
was  uncommonly  stupid,  after  all  he  had  learnt,  to  get 
into  such  a  uu'bs.  ^Vhy,  you  your.self  are  always  trying 
to  make  out  that  the  more  people  labour  and  learn,  the 
more  sure  they  are  to  keep  out  of  mischief.  Now  then, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  story  of  your  friend  Dr. 
Faustus  T' 

'Because,  like  King  Solomon,  he  did  not  labour  and 
learn  in  a  right  spirit^  or  to  a  right  end/  replied  Aunt 
Judy.  *'  Lord  Bacon  remarks  that  when,  after  the  Creation, 
God  looked  upon  every  thing  He  had  made,  behold  it 
was  veri^  ^ood T  whereas  when  man  "turned him  about," 
and  took  a  view  of  the  world  and  his  own  labours  in  it,  he 
found  that  ail "  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
Why  did  he  come  to  such  a  Afferent  conclusion,  do  you 
think  r 

'  I  suppose  because  the  world  had  got  bad,  beiore  King 
Solomon's  time/  suggested  No.  3. 
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'It&  iahabitanU  had,'  replied  Aunt  Judj*  ^  They  bad 
become  subject  to  sin  aod  misery ;  bat  tbe  world  was  still 
Grod*8  creation,  and  proofs  of  the  "  very  good"  which  Ho 

had  pronounced  over  it  are  to  be  found  in  every  direction, 
and  even  in  fallen  maQ,  if  Solomon  had  had  the  sense,  or 
ratber  I  should  say,  good  feeling  to  look  for  them. .  Ah  1 
No.  8,  there  was  plenty  to  be  learnt  and  done  tliat  would 
not  have  ended  in  "vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit"  if  Solo- 
mon had  learnt  in  order  to  trace  out  the  glory  of  God, 
instead  of  establishing  his  own ;  and  if  he  had  worked  to 
create  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  a  world  of  happiness  for 
other  people,  instead  of  seeking  nothing  but  his  own 
amusement*  If  he  had  worked  in  the  spirit  of  God  in 
short.' 

'  But  who  can  ? — ^Nobody,'  exclaimed  No.  3. 

*  Yes,  every  body,  who  tries,  can,  to  a  certain  extent,* 
said  Aunt  Judy.  ^  It  only  wants  the  right  feeling;  some 
of  the  good  God*like  feeling  which  originated  the  creatkm 
of  a  beautiful  world,  and  caused  the  contemplation  of  it 
to  produce  the  sublime  complacency  which  is  described. 

And  God  looked  upon  every  thing  that  J^e  had  made, 
and  behold  . it  was  very  good.'*  * 

'  It's  a  sermon,  Judy,'  cried  No.  3,  half  bored,  yet  half 
amused  at  the  notion  of  her  preachings  ^Tii  set  up  a  pulpit 
for  you  at  once,  shall  I  ?' 

*No,  no,  be  quiet,  No*  8/  exclaimed  Aunt  Judy,  *I 
wish  yon  would  try  and  understand  what  I  say  !* 

'Well,  then,'  said  No.  3,  *it  appears  to  me  that  do  what 
one  might. now  the  world  has  grown  bad,  it  would  be  im» 
possible  to  pronounce  that  wry  good^*"  as  the  result  of 
one's  work.  Tliere  would  always  be  something  miserabb 
and  unsatisfactory  at  the  end  of  every  thing  ;  1  mean  even 
if  one  really  was  to  look  into  things  closely,  and  workibr 
other  people's  good,  as  you  say/ 

^  There  might  be  something  ndseralile  and  unsatisfac* 
tory,  in  the  result,  certainly}'  answered  Aunt  Judy ;  'but 
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that  it  would  all  be  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit"  I  deny. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  came  into  the  world  after  it  had 
grown  bad)  remember;  and  He  worked  flolelj  for  the 
restoration  of  the  "  very  good,"  which  din  had  defaced.  It 
was  undoubtedly  ntl^erable  and  tinmtisf actor y  that  He 
should  be  rejected  by  the  very  creatures  He  came  to  help ; 
but  when  He  uttered  the  words  It  is  finished,"  the  work 
which  He  had  accomplished,  He  might  well  have  looked 
upon  and  calkd  very  good :  very  very  good;  even  beyond 
the  creation,  were  that  possible/ 

^  There  can  be  no  comparison  between  our  Saviour  and 
sis/  murmured  No.  3. 

'  No,*  replied  his  sister ;  'but  only  let  people  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  they  will  have  more  "  profit  "  of  tlieir 
'^labour/*  than  King  Solomon  ever  owned  to,  who  had, 
one  fears,  only  learnt  in  order  to  be  learned,  and  worked 
to  please  himself.  No  man  wfio  employs  himself  in  tracing 
out  God's  footsteps  in  the  world,  or  in  working  in  God's 
spirit  for  the  world,  will  ever  find  such  labours  end  in 
<^  vanity  and  vezation  of  spkit  !*'  Solomon,  Dr.  Faustua, 
and  the  grumblers,  have  only  themselyes  to  thank  for  theur 
disappointment.' 

*Jt's  very  curious,*  observed  No.  3,  getting  up,  and 
etretching  himself  over  the  lire,  ^I  mean  about  Solomon 
and  Dr.  Faustus.  But  what  can  one  dot  What  can  you 
or  1  do  ?  It's  absurd  to  be  fancying  one  can  do  good  to 
one's  fellow-creatures/ 

'Nevertheless,  there  is  one  I  want  you  to  do  good  to,  at 
the  present  moment,*  said  Aunt  Judy — ^  if  it  is  not  actually 
raining.  Don't  you  remember  what  despair  No.  1  was  in 
this  morning,  when  iutiier  sent  her  ofii'  on  the  pony  in  such 
a  hurry.* 

^  Ah,  that  pop./ !  That  waa  just  what  I  wanted  myself,' 
interrupted  No.  8. 

*Exacth;,  of  coui'se/  replied  Aunt  Judy.  *But  you 
were  not  the  messenger  &ther  wanted,  so  do  not  let  us  go 
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all  over  that  ground  again,  praj.  The  fact  was,  No,  1  bad 
just  heard  that  her  pet  "Tawny  Rachel"  was  very  illt 
and  she  wanted  to  go  and  see  her,  and  give  her  some  good 
advice,  and  I  am  to  j^o  instead.  Now  No.  o,  suppose  joa 
go  instead  of  me,  and  save  me  a  wet  walk  V 

No.  3,  of  course  began  by  protesting  that  it  was  not 
possible  be  could  do  any  good  to  an  old  woman.  Old 
women  were  not  at  all  in  his  way.  He  could  only  saj, 
how  do  you  do  ?  and  come  away. 

Aunt  Judy  disputed  this :  she  thought  be  could  offer  her 
some  creature  comforts,  and  ask  whether  she  had  seen  the 
Doctor  and  what  he  said,  as  No.  1  particularly  wished  to 
know. 

What  an  idea !  No,  no ;  he  must  decline  inquiring  what 
the  Doctor  said ;  it  would  be  absurd ;  but  he  could  offer 

her  something  to  eat. 

And  just  ask  if  she  has  had  the  Doctor,  Well  just  that, 
and  come  away.  It  would  not  occupy  many  minutes. 
He  wished  while  Aunt  Judy  was  about  it,  she  had  found 

him  something  rather  longer  to  do  ! 

Aunt  Judy  promised  to  see  what  could  be  devised  on 
his  return,  and  No.  3  departed.  And  a  very  happily 
chosen  errand  it  was ;  for  it  happened  in  this  case^  as  it 
so  constantly  does  happen,  that  what  was  begun  for  other 
people's  sake,  ended  in  personal  gratification.  No.  3  wenl 
to  see  ^  Tawny  Rachel,'  out  of  good-natured  compliance 
with  Aunt  Judy's  request,  but  found  an  interest  and 
amuse  lULiil  iii  the  visit  itself,  which  he  had  not  in  the  least 
expected. 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  minutes  elapsed,  and  he  had  not 
returned,  and  when  he  did  so  at  last,  he  burst  into  the 

house  far  more  like  nn  avalanche  than  a  young  gentleman 
who  could  find  *  nothing  to  do.' 

Coming  in  the  back  way,  he  ran  into  the  kitchen,  and 
told  the  servants  to  get  some  hot  water  ready  directly,  for 

he  was  sure  something  would  be  wanted.    Then,  passing 
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forward,  he  shouted  to  know  where  his  mother  wa8,  and 
having  found  her,  entreated  she  would  order  some  com- 
fortable gniel]y  stuff  or  other,  to  be  made  for  the  sick  old 
woman,  particuhirly  insisting  that  it  should  have  ale  or 
wine,  as  well  as  spice  and  su^^ar  in  it. 

He  was  positive  that  that  was  just  what  she  ought  to 
have  1  She  had  said  how  cold  she  was,  and  how  glad  she 
should  be  of  something  to  warm  her  inside;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  do  anything  for  her  at  home.  What  a  shame 
it  was  for  a  poor  old  creature  like  that  to  be  leit  with  only 
two  dirty  boys  to  look  after  her,  and  they  always  at  play 
in  the  street!  Her  daughter  and  husband  were  working 
out,  and  she  sat  moaning  over  the  fire,  from  pain,  withoiil 

any  body  to  care  I 

*  «  «  «  « 

Tender  hearted  and  impulsive,  if  thoughtless,  the  spirit 
of  No.  3  had  been  moved  within  him  at  the  spectacle  of 

the  gaunt  old  woman  in  lliis  hour  of  her  lonely  sufTering.  ♦ 

Poor  *  Tawny  Rachel  I*  The  children  had  called  her 
80,  from  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Mora's  tale,  because 
of  those  dark  gipsey  eyes  of  hers^  which  had  formerly 
given  such  a  fine  expression  to  her  handsome  but  melan- 
clinlj  face.  Melancholy,  because  care-worn  from  the 
long  life  s  struggle  for  daily  bread,  for  a  large  indulged 
family,  who  scarcely  knew,  at  the  day  of  her  death,  tJ^at 
she  had  worn  herself  out  for  their  sakes. 

Poor  *  Tawny  Rachel!'  She  was  one  day  asked  by  a 
well-meaning  shopkeeper,  of  whom  slie  had  purchased  a 
few  goods,  where  she  ihoughi  she  was  going  to  ? 

And  ^  Tawny  Rachel*  turned  her  sad  eyes  upon  her 
interrogator,  and  made  answer, 

*  Going  to  ?  why  where  do  yuu  think  I'm  going  to,  but 
to  Heaven? — 'Deed!  where  do  you  think  I'm  going  to, 
but  to  Heaven  T  she  repeated  to  herself  slowly,  as  if  to 
recover  breath ;  and  then  added,  ^  I  should  like  to  know 
who  Heaven  is  lor,  ii  nut  for  such  as  rae,  that  have  slaved 
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all  (hair  lives  ihroagh,  for  other  folk;'  and  00  saymgy 
Tawny  Bachel  turned  round  agab,  and  went  away. 

Poor  *  Tawny  Rachel'/    Tlie  theology  wiis  imperfect 

euough ;  but  so  liad  been  her  education  and  advantages. 

Yet  as  surely  as  her  scrupuloust  never-failing  honesty^ 

and  unmurmuring  self-denial,  must  have  been  inspired  hy 

something  beyond  human  teaching ;  so  surely  did  it  prove 

no  difficult  task  to  her  spiritual  guide,  to  lead  her  onwards 

to  those  simple  verities  of  the  Christian  Faith,  which  in 

her  case  seemed  to  solve  the  riddle  of  a  weary  unsatis- 

fiictory  life,  and  confiding  in  which,  the  approach  of  death 

rcall}  became  to  her,  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  peace« 
«  ♦  #  »  • 

^  But  she  had  quite  cheered  up,'  remarked  No.  3» '  at  the 
notion  of  something  comforting  and  good,'  and  so— he  had 

*  come  of}  at  once/ 

*At  once  r — the  exclamation  came  from  Aunt  Judy, 
who  had  entered  the  room,  and  was  listening  to  the  ac- 
count ^  Why,  No.  3,  you  must  have  been  there  an  hour 
at  least.   And  I  dare  say  you  have  foi^tten  about  the 

Doctor  nevertheless/ 

'The  Doctor r  cried  No.  3,  laughing,— * It*8  the  Doctor 
who  has  kept  me  all  this  time.  Tou  never  heard  such 
fun  in  your  life,--only  he's  an  awful  old  rascal,  I  must 

say!' 

Mamma  and  Aunt  Judy  gazed  at  ^o.  3  in  bewilder- 
ment. The  respectable  old  vilUige  practitioner  who  had 
superintended  all  the  deceases  in  the  place  for  nearly  half 
a  century — to  be  called  *an  awful  old  rascaF  at  last! 
What  could  No.  3  be  thinking  of? 

Certainly  not  of  the  respectable  village  practitioner,  as 
he  soon  explained  by  describing  the  arrival  at  Tawny 
Rachd's  cottage  of  a  travelling  quack  with  a  long  white 
beaid. 

*  My  dear  No.  3  V  exclaimed  mamma. 

^Mother,  dear,  I  ean't  help  itT  cried  No.  3t  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  relate  that  while  he  was  sitting  with  the  old 
woman>  listening  to  the  account  of  her  aches  and  pains, 
some  one  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  she  wanted 
anything,  bat  before  she  could  speak,  remarked  how  ill 
she  seemedj  and  said  lie  could  give  her  something  to  do 
her  good.  *  Judyl'  added  iSo.  3,  breaking  suddenly  off, 
^  he  looked  just  like  Dr.  Faustus,  Tm  sure  V 

*  Never  mind  about  thaV'  cried  Aunt  Judy.  ^Tell  us 
what  Tawny  Kaclicl  said.' 

*  Oh,  she  called  out  that  he  must  ^ive  it,  ii  she  was  to 
have  ilii  for  she  had  nothing  to  pay  for  it  with.  I  had  a 
shilling  in  my  pocket,  and  was  just  going  to  offer  it,  when 
I  recollected  that  he  would  most  likely  do  her  more  harm 
than  good.  But  the  gentleman  with  the  white  heard 
walked  in  immediately,  set  his  pack  down  on  the  table, 
and  said,  ^^Then,  my  good  woman,  I  shall  give  it  you 
and  out  he  brought  a  buttle,  tasted  it  before  he  gave  it  to 
her,  and  promised  her  that  it  would  cure  her  if  she  took 
it  alL' 

*  My  dear  No.  8  V  repeated  mamma  once  more. 

*yes,  I  know  she  can't  be  cured,  Mother,  and  I  think 
she  knows  it  too ;  but  Still  she  took  it  very  kindy*  as 
she  called  it,  of  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
"  rest  him  "  a  bit  by  the  fire,  and  the  gentleman  accepted 
the  invitation ;  and  there  we  all  three  sat,  for  really  I 
quite  enjoyed  seeing  him,  and  he  began  to  warm  his 
bands,  remarking  that  the  young  gentleman — ^that  was  I 
yoa  know — ^looked  very  well.  Oh,  Judy,  I  very  nearly 
baid  ''Thank  you,  Dr.  Faustus,'*  but  I  only  laughed  and 
nodded,  and  really  did  hold  my  tongue;  and  then  the 
two  began  to  talk,  and  it  was  as  good  as  any  stoiy  yon 
ever  invented.  Aunt  Judy.  Tawny  Bachel  was  very 
inquisitive,  and  asked  hiui, 

^   You've  come  a  long  way,  Sir,  I  suppose  V* 
* "  Yes,  MaW;  Pm  a  great  traveller,  and  have  been  so 
a  many  years." 
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* "  It's  a  wonder  you  have  not  settled  before  now." 

* "  I  might  have  settled,  Ma'am,  a  many  times.'* 

^  ^*  Ah,  when  folks  once  be^jn  wandering,  they  can't 
settle  down.    Yoa  were,  maybe,  brought  up  to  it.*' 

was  brought  up  to  something  a  deal  better  than 
that,  Ma'am," 

* "  You  was,  Sir  ?   It's  a  pity  I'm  sure." 

*  ^*  My  father  was  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ma'am, 
ii  liKinv  vears." ' 

When  No.  3  arrived  at  this  point  of  the  dialogue, 
mamma  and  Aunt  Judy  both  exclaimed  at  once,  and  the 
former  said  again, 

'  My  dear  No.  3  !'  which  delighted  No.  u,  wlu>  pro- 
ceeded to  assure  them  that  he  had  himself  interrupted  the 
travelling  quack  here,  by  suggesting  that  it  was  Queen 
Charlotte  he  meant 

*01d  Queen  Charlotte,  you  know,  Judy,  that  No.  1  was 
telling  the  children  about  the  otlier  day.' 

But  the  'gentleman,'  as  No.  3  called  him,  had  turned 
very  red  at  the  doubt  thus  thrown  on  his  accaracy,  and 
put  a  rather  threatening  croak  into  liis  voicej  as  he  said, 

'Asking  your  pardon,  young  gentleman,  I  know^  what 
I'm  saying,  and  it  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  not  Charlotte 
nor  anybody  else !' 

No.  3  described  that  lie  felt  it  best,  after  this,  to  hohl 
his  tongue  and  say  no  more,  so  Tawny  liai^hei  put  in  her 
word,  and  remarked,  it  was  a  wonder  the  queen  hadn't 
made  their  fortunes;  on  which  the  gentleman  tamed 
rather  red  again,  and  said  that  the  queen  did  make  their 
fortune,  but  wouldn't  let  them  keep  it,  for  fear  they 
should  be  too  great  and  too  rich — that  was  it !  This  state- 
ment required  a  little  explanation,  but  the  gentleman  was 
rendy  with  all  particulars.  The  queen  used  to  pay  his 
father  by  hundreds  of  pounds  at  a  time,  because  that  was 
due  to  him,  but  being  jealous  of  his  having  so  much 
money,  she  always  set  someone  to  take  it  away  from  him 
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as  he  left  the  place !  So  that  was  the  reason  why  there 
was  no  fortune  put  by  for  him  after  his  father  died,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  he  couldn't  very  well  settle  at 
first,  though  evei-ybody  wished  him  to  stay,  and  so  he  took 
to  travelling;  for  his  father  had  left  him  all  his  secrets, 
and  he  was  qualified  to  practise  anywhere,  and  had  cured 
some  thousands  of  sick  folks  up  and  down ! 

No.  3  declared  that  he  had  not  made  the  old  man's 
account  of  himself  a  bit  more  unconnected  than  it  really 
was,  and  on  the  whole  it  sounded  very  imposing  to  poor 
Tawny  Bachel,  who  had  watched  his  departure  with  a 
sort  of  respectful  awe. 

He  added  that  not  liking  to  disturb  her  faith  either  in 
the  man  or  the  bottle,  he  had  himself  helped  her  to  the 
first  dose,  and  had  then  begun  to  talk  about  the  creature 
comforts  before  described,  the  very  mention  of  which 
seemed  to  cheer  the  old  lady's  heart,  and  to  interest  her 
at  least  as  much  as  the  biography  of  the  travelling  quack* 
*  So  now,  Mother,'  concluded  No.  3,  *  order  the  gruel, 
and  we'll  give  three  cheers  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Dr. 
Faustus — ell,  Judy?  But  I  do  think  the  poor  old  thing 
ought  not  to  take  that  man's  poisonous  rubbish ;  so  here's 
my  shilling,  and  welcome,  if  you'll  give  some  more,  and 
let  us  send  for  a  real  doctor.' 

The  ^nolhing-to-do'  moniiiig  had  nearly  slipped  away, 
between  the  conversation  with  Aunt  Judy,  and  the  visit 
to  Tawny  Rachel ;  and  when,  soon  after,  a  friend  called 
to  take  No.  3  ofr  on  a  fossil  hunt,  and  he  had  to  snatch 
a  hasty  morsel  before  his  departure,  he  declared  he  was 
like  the  poor  governess  in  the  song,  who  was  sure  to 

'Find  out. 
With  attention  and  zeal, 
Thiit  sheM  scarcely  have  time 
To  partake  of  a  meal,' 

there  was  so  much  to  do«    ^But  you're  a  capital  fellow, 

Judy,'  he  added,  kissing  her,  'and  you'll  tell  me  a  story 
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when  I  come  back  ;*  and  off  he  ran^  shutting  his  ears  to 

Aunt  Judy's  declaration  that  bhe  only  told  b Lories  to  tiie 
^  little  ones/ 

Nor  would  she,  on  his  return,  and  during  the  cosy 
evening  '  nothing-to-do '  hour,  consent  to  devote  herself  to 

lii:^  especial  amusement  only.  So  after  arguing  the  pouit 
for  a  time,  he  very  wisely  yiekied,  aod  declared  at  last 
that  he  would  he  a  ^little  one'  too,  and  listen  to  a  'little 
one*s'  story,  if  Aunt  Judy  would  tell  one. 

It  was  rather  late  ^\  hen  this  was  settled,  and  the  liule 
ones  had  stayed  up-stairs  to  play  at  a  newly-invented 
game — ^bazaars — in  the  nursery ;  but  when  No.  3  strode 
in  with  the  announcement  of  the  story,  there  was  a  shout 
of  delight,  followed  by  the  old  noiby  rush  down-stairs  to 
the  dining-room. 

It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  be  ^a  little  one'  now  and  then 
in  spirit  People  would  do  well  to  try  and  be  so  oftener. 
Who  that  has  looked  upon  a  picture  of  himself  as  a  '  little 
one/  has  not  wished  that  he  could  be  restored  to  the 
^little  one's*  spirit,  the  'little  oners'  innocence,  the  *  little 
one's'  hopeful  trust?  *0f  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  ''  And  though  none  of  us  would  like  to  live  our 
lives  over  again,  lest  our  errors  should  be  repeated^  and 
so  doubled  in  guilt,  all  of  us,  at  the  sight  of  what  we  once 
were,  would  fain,  very  fain,  if  we  could,  lie  down  to  sleep 
and  awake  a  *  little  one*  again.  Never,  perhaps,  is  the 
sweet  mercy  of  an  early  death  brought  so  closely  home  to 
our  apprehension,  as  when  the  grown-up,  care-worn  man 
looks  upon  the  image  of  himself  as  a  child. 

Happily,  however — nay,  more  than  happily,  merci- 
fully— the  grown-up  man,  if  he  do  but  put  on  the 
humility,  may  gain  something  of  the  peace  of  a  little 
one's  heart !  ^ 

Aunt  Judy  had  t^visted  up  a  roll  of  muslin  for  a  turban 
on  her  head  by  the  time  they  came  do^vn,  '  for,'  said  she^ 
'  this  is  to  be  an  eastern  tale,  and  I  shall  not  be  inspired— 
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thnt  IS  to  saj,  I  shall  not  get  on  a  lnt-*unleBS  there  is  a 

costume  and  manners  to  correspond,  so  you  three  little 
ones  squat  yourselves  down  Turkish-fabhion  on  the  tioor, 
with  your  legs  tucked  under  you.  Tliere  now!  thats 
Romething  like,  and  I,  begin  to  feel  myself  in  the  East* 
^Nevertheless,  I  am  rather  glad  there  is  no  critical  eastern 
traveller  at  hand,  listening  through  the  key-hole  to  my 
blunders.' 

*  However,  errors  excepted,  here  is  the  wonderful  story 

of  "  The  King  of  the  Hills  and  his  four  sons." 

*  A  great  many  years  ago,  in  a  country  which  cannot 
be  traced  upon  the  maps,  but  which  lies  somewhere 
between  the  great  rivem  Indoar  and  Euphrates,  lived 
Schelim,  King  of  the  Hills. 

*His  riches  were  unlimited,  his  palaces  magnitieent,  and 
his  dresses  and  jewels  of  the  most  costly  description.  He 
never  condescended  to  wear  a  diamond  unless  it  was  in« 
conveniently  large  for  his  fingers,  and  the  fiery  opals 
which  adorned  his  turban  (like  those  in  the  mineral-room 
at  the  British  Museum)  shimmered  and  blazed  in  such  a 
surprismg  manner,  that  people  were  obliged  to  lower  their 
eyes  before  the  light  of  them. 

*  Powerful  as  well  as  rich,  King  Schelim  could  liiu  o 
anything  in  the  world  he  wished  for,  but — such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature^he  cared  very  little  for  any* 
thing  except  smoking  his  pipe ;  of  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
he  was  so  fond,  that  he  would  iiave  been  well  contented 
to  have  done  nothing  else  all  day  long.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  nearest  approach,  to  the  sublimest  idea,  of  human  hap- 
piness— the  having  nothing  to  da, 

*He  caused  his  lour  sons  to  In^  brought  up  in  luxurious 
ease,  his  wish  ibr  them  beings  that  U)ey  should  remain 
ignorant  of  pain  and  sorrow  for  as  long  a  period  of  their 
lives  as  was  possible.  Bo  he  built  a  palace  for  them,  at 
the  summit  of  one  of  his  beautiful  hills,  where  nothing 
disagreeable  or  distressing  could  ever  meet  their  eyes,  and 
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he  gave  orders  to  their  attendants,  that  tixey  should  never 

be  thwarted  in  anything. 

'Every  wish  of  their  hearts,  therefore,  was  gratified 
from  their  baby  days;  but  so  far  from  being  in  conse- 
quence the  happiest,  they  were  the  most  discontented 
children  in  his  dominions. 

'PVom  the  first  year  of  their  birth,  King  Sehelira  had 
never  been  able  to  smoke  bis  pipe  in  peace.  There  were 
always  messages  coming  from  the  royal  nursery  to  the 
smoking-room,  asking  for  something  fresh  for  the  four 
young  ])rinces,  who  were,  owing  to  some  mysterious  cause, 
incapable  of  enjoying  any  oi  their  luxurious  indulgences 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  together. 

^At  first  these  incessant  demands  for  one  thing  or  * 
another  for  the  children,  surprised  and  annoyed  their 
papa  considerably,  but  by  degrees  he  got  used  to  it»  and 
took  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  as  a  matter  of  course. 

^  The  very  nurses  began  it : 

**'^Tay  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  young  princes,  your 
Majesty's  incomparable  sons — may  their  shadows  never 
be  less  1«— are  tired  of  their  jewelled  rattles,  and  have 
thrown  them  on  the  floor.  Doubtless  they  would  like 
India-rubber  rinu^s  ^vitli  bells  better." 

' "  Then  get  them  india-rubber  rings  with  bells,"  was 
all  King  Schelim  said,  and  went  to  his  pipe  again. 

*  And  so  it  went  on  perpetually,  until  one  day  it  came 

to, 

' "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  young  princes,  your 
Majesty's  incomparable  sons — ^may  their  shadows  never 
be  less ! — ^have  thrown  their  hobby-horses  into  the  river, 
and  Avant  to  have  live  ponies  instead." 

'  At  the  first  moment  the  king  gave  his  usual  answer, 
^'Then  get  them  live  ponies  instead,"  from  a  sort  of 
mechanical  habit,  but  the  words  were  scarcdj  uttered 
when  he  recalled  them.  This  request  awoke  even  his 
sleepy  soul  out  of  its  smoke-dream,  and  inquiring  into  the 
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ages  of  his  sons,  and  finding  that  they  were  of  jeara^to 

learn  us  well  as  to  ride,  he  dismissed  their  nurses,  placed 
tliein  in  the  hands  of  tutors,  and  procured  for  them  the 
best  masters  of  every  description. 

^^^Fqt"  said  he,  ^*what  saith  the  proverb?  Kings 
govern  the  earth,  but  wise  men  govern  kings.  My  sons 
shall  be  wise  as  well  as  kingly,  and  then  they  can  govern 
themselves." 

*  And  aiUr  settling  this  so  cleverly,  King  Schelim  went 
back  to  his  pipe,  in  the  confident  hope,  that  now,  at  last, 

he  t,liould  smoke  it  in  peace.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  when  my 
sons  shall  become  wise  through  learning,  they  will  be 
more  moderate  in  their  desires." 

do  not  know  whether  his  Majesty's  incomparable 
sons  relished  this  change  from  nurses  to  tutors,  but  on  that 
l)articular  point  they  were  allowed  no  choice ;  so  if  they 
bemoaned  themselves  in  their  palace  on  the  hill,  their 
father  knew  nothing  of  it 

^And  to  soften  the  disagreeableness  of  the  restraint 
which  learning  imposes,  King  Schelim  gave  more  strict 
orders  than  ever,  that  provided  the  young  gentlemen  only 
learnt  their  lessons  well,  every  whim  that  came  into  their 
heads  should  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  expressed. 

*In  spite  of  all  his  ingenious  arrangements,  however, 
King  Schelim  did  not  enjoy  the  amount  of  repose  he  ex- 
pected. All  was  quiet  enough  during  lesson  hours,  it  is 
true;  but  as  soon  as  ever  that  period  had  elapsed,  the 
royal  princes  were  more  restless  than  ever.  The  older 
they  grew,  the  more  they  wanted,  and  the  less  pleased 
they  became  with  what  was  granted. 

^  From  very  early  days  of  the  tutorship,  the  old  story 
began: 

*  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  young  piinces,  your 
Majesty's  incomparable  sons, — may  their  shadows  never 
be  less  I — are  tired  of  their  ponies,  and  want  horsea  in- 
stead." 
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'  The  king  was  a  little  disappointed  at  this,  and  actoaUj 
laid  down  his  pipe  to  talk. 

*  "  Is  anything  the  matter  with  the  ponies!"  he  asked. 

*  May  it  please  your  Majesty^  no  i  only  that  your  in- 
comparable sons  call  them  slow." 

^  Spirited  lads  T  thought  the  kii^,  quite  consoled,  and 
gave  the  answer  as  usual, 

*"Then  get  them  horses  instead."  But  when  only  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  was  informed  that  his  incompar- 
able sons  had  wearied  of  theur  horses,  because  thej  also 
were  *'  slow,"  and  wished  to  ride  on  elephants  Instead, 
ikis  iUajesty  began  to  feel  disturbed  in  mind,  and  wonder 
what  would  come  next,  and  how  it  was  that  the  teaching 
of  the  tutors  did  not  make  his  sons  more  moderate  in  their 
desires. 

*  **  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  "  what  saitli  the  proverb, 
^  Thou  a  man,  and  lackest  patience  V   And  again, 

*  Early  ripe,  early  rotten, 
Bariy  wise,  soon  foigptlen.' 

My  sons  are  but  children  yet.** 

^  After  which  conclusion  he  returned  to  his  pipe  as 
before,  and  disturbed  himself  as  little  as  possible,  when 
messenger  after  messenger  arrived,  to  announce  liie  ii  t:^h 
vagaries  of  the  young  princes. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  luxuries,  amose- 
ments,  and  delights,  they  asked  for,  obtained  and  wearied 
of  during  several  years.  But  the  longer  it  went  on,  the 
more  hardened  and  indifferent  their  father  became.  "  For," 
said  he,  what  saith  the  |M*overb,  ^  The  longest  lane  turns 
at  last*  At  last  my  sons  will  have  everything  man  can 
wish  for,  and  then  they  will  cease  from  asking,  and  I  shall 
siaoke  mj  pipe  in  peace." 

'  One  day,  however,  the  messen^per  entei^  the  royal 
smoking  room  in  a  greater  bufty  than  ever,  and  was 
about  to  oommenee  his  usual  elaborate  peroration  reflect* 
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kig  tbe  incomparabie  sons,  wkten  Ub  Mi^oiij  hdd  up  his 

hand  to  stop  him,  and  caUed  ou^ 

*  "  What  is  it  now  T 

*  May  it  pkase  your  M^jesty^  your  Hajest/s  in — 

<  What  18  it  they  fvantf^  cried  the  king,  interrupting 
Urn. 

* "  May  it  please  jour  Majesty,  something  to  do.^* 
Something  to  doT'  repeated  the  perplexed  king  of 
the  hills;  something  to  ck^  when  half  the  riches  of  my 
empire  have  been  expended  upon  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  doing  everything  in  the  world  that  was  delightful 
to  the  soul  of  man  f  Surely,  oh  aon  of  a  dog,  thou  art 
laughing  Bt  my  beajrd,  to  eome  to  me  with  such  a  message 
fiom  my  soos.^ 

* "  Nevertheless,  may  it  please  your  Majestyi  I  have 
spoken  but  the  truth.    Your  Majesty's  iu — " 

'    Hush  with  that  nonsense,"  interrupted  the  king. 

*'^Yoar  Miyesty's  sons,  in  &ct»  then,  have  sidkened 
and  pined  for  three  mortal  days,  becau39  they  have  goi 
nothing  to  do** 

' Now,  then,  my  sons  are  mad !"  exclaimed  poor  jUing 
Schelimt  laying  down  his  pipe,  and  rising  from  his  recum- 
bent position ;    and  it  Is  time  that  I  bestir  myself.'* 

*  And  thereupon  he  sinnmoned  his  attendants,  and  sent 
for  the  royal  Hakim,  that  is  to  say.  Physician ;  and  the 
most  learned  and  experienced  Dervish,  that  is  to  say, 
rdigious  teacher  of  the  neighbourhood,  ^ For"  said  he, 

who  knows  whether  this  sickness  is  of  the  body  or  the 
soul?" 

^  And  having  explained  to  them  how  he  bad  brought  up 
his  children,  the  indulgences  with  which  he  had  surround- 
ed them,  the  learning  which  he  had  had  instilled  into 
them,  and  the  way  i^i  ^^  liich  he  had  preserved  them  from 
every  ainioying  sight  and  sound,  he  concluded, 

*  What  more  could  I  have  done  for  the  happiness  of  , 
my  children  than  I  have  done,  and  how  v  it  that  theur 

VOL.  16.  39  PAKi  Ua. 
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reMOQ  liM  dftpartod  from  them,  so  thai  they  are  at  a  Um 

for  someliiiag  to  do  I  Speak  one  or  other  of  ^ou  and 
explain.'* 

«  'Then  the  Dervish  stuped  forward  and  opening  his 
mouthy  began  to  make  answer.  ^  And,"  said  he^  ^  Oh 
King  of  the  Hills,  in  the  bringing  up  of  thy  sons,  surelj 
thou  hast  forgotten  the  proverb  which  saitb,  '  He  that 
would  know  good  mannersi  let  him  learn  them  from  him 
who  hath  them  not.'  For  even  so  may  the  wise  man  say 
of  happiness,  *He  that  would  know  he  is  ha[)py,  must 
learn  it  from  him  who  is  not.'  But  again,  doth  not  ano- 
ther proverb  say,  *  Will  thy  candle  burn  less  brightly  for 
lighting  minef  Wherefore  the  happiness  which  a  man 
has»  when  he  has  discovered  it,  he  is  bound  to  impart  to 
those  that  have  it  not.    Have  I  spoken  well?" 

*  Then  King  Schelim  and  the  Hakim  declared  he  had 
spoken  remarkably  well ;  nevertheless  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  King  Schelim  knew  what  he  meant 

^  Whereupon  the  Dervish  offered  to  go  at  once  to  the 
four  incomparable  princes,  and  cure  them  of  their  madness 
in  supposing  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  King  Schelim  in 
great  delighti  and  thoroughly  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble^ 
told  him  that  he  placed  his  sons  entirely  in  his  hands; 
then  taking  him  aside,  he  addresi?ed  to  him  a  parting  word 
in  confidence. 

^  Thou  knowesti  oh  wise  Dervish,  that  I  have  had  no 
education  myself  and  therefore  as  the  proverb  hath  it, 

*  To  say  /  don't  know^  is  the  comfort  of  my  life,'  yet 
what  better  is  a  learned  man  than  a  fool,  if  he  comes  but 
to  this  conclusion  at  h&t  1  See  that  thou  restore  wisdom 
and  something  to  do  to  the  souls  of  my  sons.** 

*Wluch  the  Dervish  promised  to  accomplish,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  company  with  the  llakira,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  palace  of  the  four  princes,  his  Majesty's  incompar- 
able sons. 

<  Weill  in  spite  of  all  thsy  had  heard,  both  the  Derviah 
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and  Hakim  were  surprised  at  what  they  really  found  at 
the  palace  of  the  four  princes. 

^It  was  as  if  everything  that  human  ingenuity  could 

devise  for  the  gratification,  amusement,  and  occupation 
both  of  body  and  mind  had  been  here  brought  together* 
Horses,  elephantSt  chariots,  creatures  of  eveiy  description^ 
for  hunting,  riding,  driving,  and  all  sorts  of  sport  were 
there,  countless  in  numbers,  and  perfect  in  kind.  Gar- 
denS}  pleasure-grounds,  woods,  flo>\  e]\s,  birds  and  foun- 
tains^ to  delight  the  eye  and  ear;  while  within  the  palace 
were  sources  of  still  deeper  enjoyment.   The  songs  of  the 
poets  and  the  wisdom  ot  the  ancients  reposed  theri^  upon 
golden  shelves.    Musicians  held  themselves  in  readiness 
to  pour  exquisite  melodies  upon  the'air ;  games,  exercises, 
m-door  sports  in  every  variety  could  be  commanded  in  a 
moment,  and  attendant  waited  in  all  directions  to  fulfil 
their  young  masters'  will. 

^  The  poor  old  Dervish  and  Hakim  looked  at  each  other 
in  fresh  amazement  at  every  step  they  took,  and  neither 
of  them  could  find  a  proverb  to  lit  so  extraordinary  a 
case. 

*  At  last,  after  a  long  walk  through  chambers  and  anti- 
chambers  vrithout  end,  hung  round  with  mirrors  and  orna- 
ments, they  reached  tlie  npurtnu  iit  of  the  young  princes, 
where  they  found  the  lour  incomparable  creatures  loung- 
ing on  four  ottomans,  sighing  their  hearts  out,  because 
they  had  nothing  to  do. 

*  As  the  door  opened,  the  eldest  prince  glanced  laiigiiidly 
round,  and  inquired  if  the  messenger  had  returned  from 
their  &ther,  and  being  answered  that  the  Dervish  and 
Hakim  who  now  stood  before  him,  were  messengers  from 
their  iallier,  he  called  out  to  know  if  the  old  gentleman 
had  sent  them  anything  to  do  I 

«««The  king,  your  father's  spirit  is  disturbed  with 
anxiety,"  answered  the  Dervish,  ^Hest  some  sudden 
calamity  should  have  deprived  his  sons  of  the  ubc  ui  their 
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limba  or  Hkm  senses,  or  lest  thm  attendants  shonld  lam 

failed  to  provide  theiu  with  every thiug  the  earth  aifords 
delightful  to  the  soul  of  man.'* 

^  The  kingi  our  father's  spirit  is  disturbed  with  smok^" 
replied  the  eldest  prince,  or  he  never  would  have  sent 
such  an  old  fellow  you  with  such  an  answer  as  thai, 
Wliat'i!  the  use  of  one's  limbs,  or  one's  senses,  or  ail  the 
earth  affbids  delightful  to  the  soul  of  man,  if  we're  sick 
of  it  all  ?  Just  go  back  and  tell  him  we've  got  every- 
thing,  and  are  sick  of  everything,  and  can  do  everything, 
and  don't  care  to  do  anything,  because  everything  is  so 
^  slow ;'  so  we  will  trouble  him  to  find  us  something  finesh 
to  do.   There!  is  that  clear  enough,  old  gentleman?^ 

*  "  The  king,  your  father,"  answered  the  Dervish,  has 
provided  against  even  that  emergency  ;  I  am  come  to  tell 
you  of  something  fresh  to  see  and  to  do*" 

*  No  sooner  had  the  Derrish  uttered  these  words,  than 
the  four  princes  jumped  up  from  their  ottomans  in  the  most 
lively  and  vigorous  manner,  and  clamotired  to  know  what 
it  waS}  expressing  their  hope  that  it  was  a   jolly  lark.** 

*  In  answer  to  which  the  Dervish,  lifting  himself  up  in  a 
commanding  manner,  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  solemn  voice, 

'  *^  Young  men,  you  have  exhausted  happiness.  No- 
thing new  remains  in  the  world  for  yon,  but  misery  and 
want.    Follow  me 

*  There  was  something  so  unusual  about  the  tone  of 
this  address,  and  it  was  uttered  in  so  imposing  a  manneTf 
that  the  young  princes  were,  as  it  were,  taken  by  storm, 
and  they  followed  the  Der\'ish  and  Hakim,  without  a  word 
of  inquiry  or  objection. 

'  And  he  led  them  away  from  the  palace  on  the  beau- 
tiful hill — away  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds  that  were 
collected  togeUier  there  to  delight  the  soul  of  man  with 
both  bodily  and  intellectual  enjoyment— down  into  the 
city  in  the  valley,  among  the  close-packed  habitations  of 
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common  men,  congregated  there  to  labour,  and  just  exist, 
and  then  die. 

^  And  presently  the  Dervish  and  Ike  Hakim  spoke  to* 
gether,  and  then  the  Hakim  led  the  imf  through  a 

gloomy  by-street,  till  he  came  to  a  habitation  into  \vhich 
he  entered,  and  the  rest  followed  without  a  word.  And 
there,  stretched  upon  a  pallet,  wasted  and  worn  with  pain, 
lay  a  youth  scarcely  older  than  the  young  princes  them- 
selves, the  lower  part  of  whose  body  was  wrapped  round 
with  banda<?es,  and  who  was  unable  to  move. 

^  The  Hakim  proceeded  at  once  to  loosen  the  fastenings, 
and  to  examine  the  limbs  of  the  suffmr.  They  had 
been  crushed  by  a  frightflil  accident,  while  working  for 
his  daily  bread,  in  the  quarries  of  marble  near  the  palace 
on  the  hill. 

^  Is  there  no  hope,  my  fiilher  f "  be  ejaculated  in  agony 
as  the  bruised  thighs  were  exposed  to  tho  liglit,  rereal* 

ing  a  spectacle  from  which  the  princes  turned  horrified 
away. 

*But  thf'  Dervish  stood  between  them  and  the  door, 
and  motioned  them  bnck. 

* "  Learn  here,  at  last,"  said  he,  "  the  ^ue  of  Ihoee 

limbs,  the  power  of  using  which  you  look  upon  with  such 
thankless  indifference.  As  it  iii  with  this  youth  to-day,  so 
may  It  be  with  yoo  to-morrow,  if  the  decree  goes  forth 
from  on  high.  Bid  me  not  again  return  to  yoar  Aither  to 
tell  him  you  are  weary  of  a  blessing,  the  loss  of  which 
would  overwhelm  you  with  despair.** 

*  The  young  princes,'  continaod  Aunt  Jody,  *  were,  as 
thdr  ihther  had  said,  bnt  children  yet;  that  is  to  say» 
although  they  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  they  wero 
childish,  in  not  having  reflected  or  learnt  to  reai^on.  But 
they  wet^  not  hard-hearted  at  bottom.  Their  tenderness 
for  others  had  never  been  called  out  during  their  Mfe  of 
self-indulgence,  but  the  sight  of  ibis  young  man's  con* 
dilion,  whom  they  personally  knew  as  one  who  had  at 
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overpowered  them  with  dismay. 

*They  entreated  the  Hakim  to  say  if  nothing  could  be 
done^  and  when  he  told  them  that  a  nmne,  and  better 
food,  and  the  dlaconrae  of  a  wise  companion,  were  all 
essential  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  there  was  not,  to 
say  the  truth,  one  among  them  who  was  not  ready  with 
promises  of  aasistance,  and  even  offers  of  personal  help. 

^And  now,  bidding  adiea  to  this  youthful  euffiurer, 
whose  distress  seemed  to  rec^e  a  sudden  calm  from  the 
sympathy  the  young  princes  betrayed,  the  Hakim  led  the 
way  to  another  part  of  the  town,  where  he  entered  a 
house  of  rather  better  description,  in  a  small  room  of 
which  they  fimnd  a  pale,  middle-aged  man,  who  was 
engaged  in  making  a  coarse  sort  of  netting  for  trees. 
Hearing  the  noise  of  the  entrance,  he  looked  up,  and  asked 
who  it  was,  but  with  no  change  of  countenance^  or  ap- 
parent recognition  of  anyone  there*  fiot  as  soon  as  the 
Hakim  had  uttered  the  words  ^  It  is  I,''  a  gleam  of  delight 
stole  over  the  pale  face,  and  the  man,  rising  from  his 
chair,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  Hakim,  entreating 
him  to  aiqproach. 

*  And  then  the  young  princes  saw  thai  the  pale  man  was 

blind. 

^'^Is  there  any  change,  oh  Cas&ian?"  inquired  the 
Hakim  kindly. 

^^^None,  my  fether,**  answered  the  blind  man,  in  a 
subdued  tone.  "  But  shall  I  murmur  at  what  is  appoint- 
ed? Surely  not  in  vain  was  the  privilege  granted  me,  of 
transcribing  the  manuscripts  which  repose  on  the  golden 
shelves  in  the  palace  of  the  royal  princes.  Surely  not  in 
▼ain  did  I  gather  from  the  treasuries  of  ancient  wisdom, 
and  the  divine  songs  of  the  poets,  Bources  of  consolation 
ibr  the  suffering  children  of  men." 

^  And  has  anyone  been  of  late  to  read  to  yon?**  asked 
the  ffftMifft 
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*  IBut  this  inquiry  the  blind  man  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
answer.  Big  tears  gathered  into  the  sightless  eyes^  and 
fifelding  his  hands  across  his  bosom,  he  murmured  out, 

^  None»  oh  mj  father.  Noi  to  eTeryone  is  it  permitted 
to  trace  the  characters  of  light  in  which  the  wise  have 
recorded  their  wisdom.  I  alone  of  my  family  knew  the 
aecret.  I  alone  suffer  now.  But  shall  I  not  submit  to 
this  also  with  a  cheerful  sphritT  It  is  written,  and  it 
"behoves  me  to  sulmkit." 

*And,  witli  tears  streaming  over  his  cheeks,  the  blind 
man  took  up  the  netting  which  he  bad  laid  aside,  and 
finrced  himself  to  the  work. 

^^'Seest  tiK>u!^  exelaimed  the  Denrish,  turning  to  the 
prince  who  stood  next  him,  apparently  absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  soene.  Seest  thou  how  precious  m  e  the 
powers  thou  bast  wearied  of  in  the  spring-time  of  life  t 
How  dear  are  the  opportunities  thou  hast  not  cared  to 
delight  in  ?  Bid  me  not  again  return  to  the  king,  your 
father,  to  tell  him  his  sons  can  tind  no  pleasure  in  bless- 
ings, the  depriyation  of  which  they  themselves  would 
feel  to  be  the  shotting  out  of  the  sun  from  the  soul.^ 

*Then  the  young  prince  to  whom  the  Dervish  addressed 
himself,  wept  bitterly,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
the  blind  man  from  time  to  time,  and  read  to  him  out  of 
the  manuscripts  that  reposed  on  the  golden  shelves  in  the 
palace  on  the  hill ;  and  which,  he  now  learnt  ibr  the  first 
time,  had  been  transcribed  ibr  his  use  and  that  of  his 
brothers,  by  the  skill  of  the  suffinrer  before  him* 

^  And  when  the  blind  man  clasped  his  hands  over  his 
head,  and  would  have  prostrated  himself  oi»  the  ground, 
in  gratitude  to  him  who  spoke,  asking  who  the  charitable 
pMer  of  the  afflicted  could  be,  the  prince  embraced  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  brother,  forced  him  back  gently  into 
his  seat,  and  bidding  him  await  him  at  that  hour  on  the 
morrow,  followed  the  Hakim  from  the  house. 
^  And  now  the  Dervish  and  Hakim  spoke  together  once 
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again,  and  the  place  thej  visited  next  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description. 

'  Enclosed  within  wiiUs»  aad  limited  in  extent,  beeaaae 
in  the  outskirts  ctf  a  popnlons  town,  Ae  gafden  into  wUdi 
they  presently  entered,  was — though  but  as  a  drop  in 
comparison  with  the  ocean — no  unworthy  rival  of  the 
goigeoas  pleasure-grounds  of  the  palace.  lliere»  lee^ 
the  lYises  unfolded  themselves  fa  thek  glory  to  the  sas, 
tiny  fountains  scattered  their  cooling  spray  around,  and 
singing-birds,  suspended  on  overshadowing  trees,  poured 
fordi  delicious  melody  to  the  air.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  miniature  beauty  a  venerable  man  was  perceived, 
seated  under  the  shadow  of  an  arbour,  in  front  of  a  table 
on  which  were  scattered  manuscripts,  papers,  parchments^ 
and  dried  plants,  and  in  one  comer  of  which  were  laid  a 
set  of  tablets  and  writing  materials. 

*  Although  the  door  by  which  they  entered  had  fallen 
to  with  a  noise  as  they  passed  through,  the  old  man  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  nor  did  he  notice  their  preaeoee 
until  they  came  so  near^  that  their  shadows  Ml  cd  some 
of  the  papers  on  the  table.  Then,  indeed,  he  looked  sud- 
denly up,  and  with  a  smile  and  gesture  of  delight,  bade 
them  welcome. 

*It  was  not  diiBcttlt  to  divine  that  llie  oldman  had  loii 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  Dervish,  taking  up  the 
tablets  from  the  table,  wrote  upon  them  the  following 
words,  which  he  showed  to  the  young  princes,  before 
presenting  them  to  him  for  whom  they  were  intended : 

* "  Hast  thou  not  wearied  yet,  oh  brother,  of  thy  narrow 
garden,  and  the  ever-recurring  succession  of  flowers,  and 
thy  study  of  the  secrets  of  Nature!*' 

*  Whereat  the  deaf  man  smiled  agaia,  and  wrote  upon 
the  tablets, 

^•*Can  anyone  weary  of  tracing  out  the  skilful  provi- 
dence of  the  Divine  Mind?  Is  it  not  a  world  witUa  a 
world,  oh  my  brotheri  and  in^haoslible  ift  ilMlf  r 
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*The  youngest  prince  pressed  forward  to  read  the 
answer,  and  having  read  it,  turned  to  the  Dervish,  and 
said,  ''Ask  him  why  the  siagiDg^yrds  we  suspended  in 
tlie  gsrdetii  whose  vmoes  lie  osnnoi  hear*'' 

^  Write  on  the  tablet,  my  son,"  said  the  Dervish ;  and 
when  he  had  written  it,  the  old  man  answered^  in  the 
same  manner  as  before, 

^^^I  woold  remember  my  uUBrBiity,  mj  son,  lest  nqr 
aoni  diould  be  tied  to  the  beauties  of  the  Tisible  world ; 
but  now  when  I  see  the  twittering  bills  of  the  feathered 
songsters,  I  remember  that  one  sense  has  departed,  and 
that  the  others  must  follow;  mid  I  prepare  myself  for 
death,  trusting  that  those  who  have  rejoieed  in  the  Dtviae 
Mind — however  imperfectly — here,  may  rejoice  yet  more 
hereafter,  when  no  sense  or  power  shall  be  wanting  !** 

^Afler  thiBi  the  venerable  old  man  led  them  to  a 
secluded  oomer  of  the  garden,  where  his  young  son  was 
instructing  one  portion  of  a  doss  of  riiildren  from  the 
secrets  of  his  father's  manuscripts,  while  another  set  of 
youngsters  were  engaged  in  cultivating  flowersi  by  regular 
iasMction  and  rule.  Many  a  brighti  cheerful  fim  looked 
up  at  the  old  man  and  his  visitors  as  they  passed,  but  not 
one  seemed  to  wisli  to  leave  his  work,  or  his  lesson,  or  the 
kind  young  tutor  who  ruled  among  them. 

*  We  have  wasted  our  lives,  oh  my  father  exclaimed 
the  young  i»iBoee,  as  they  passed  from  this  si^it  ^^Tell 
us,  may  we  not  come  back  again  herC)  to  leant  true  wis* 
doni  from  this  man  and  his  son  V* 

'  Having  obtained  the  old  man's  willing  consent  to  this, 
the  Hakim  retiring,  conducted  his  companions  back  into 
the  streets;  and  the  young  princes,  whose  eyes  were  now 
opened  to  the  instruction  they  were  receiving,  came  up  to 
the  Dervish,  and  said, 

*^'01h  wise  Dervish,  we  have  learnt  the  lesson  you 
would  teach,  and  we  know  now  that  it  is  but  a  folly,  and  a 
mockeiy,  and  a  lie,  when  a  man  says  that  he  has  nothing 
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to  do.  There  is  enough  to  do  for  all  men,  if  tbeir  minds 
are  directed  nVht !    Have  I  not  spoken  well  ?" 

<  Thou  bast  spoken  well  according  to  thy  knowledge," 
answered  the  Denrish,  ^^but  thou  hast  yet  another  lessoii 
ioleam.^ 

*  The  prince  was  silenced,  and  the  Dervish  and  Hakim 
now  hurried  forward  to  a  still  di^ierent  part  of  the  city, 
where  several  trades  were  carried  on,  and  where  in  one 
place  they  came  upon  an  open  square,  aboat  which  a 
number  of  gaunt,  sud-looking  men,  were  louuging  or  sit- 
ting, unoccupied^  listless,  and  sad. 

*  This  is  wrong,  my  £ither,  is  it  not  1"  inquired  one  of 
the  princes ;  but  the  Dervish,  instead  of  answering  him, 
addressed  a  man  who  was  standing  near,  somewhat  apart 
from  his  companions,  and  inquired  why  he  was  loitering 
there  in  idlenessy  instead  of  occupying  himself  in  some 
honest  manner  t 

*  The  man  laughed  a  bitter  mocking  laugh,  and  turning 
to  his  companions,  shouted  out,  "  Hear  what  the  wise 
man  asks !  When  trade  has  fuled,  and  no  one  wants  our 
labour,  he  asks  us  why  we  stand  idling  here !"  Then 
fiunng  the  Dervish,  he  contmued,  Do  you  not  know,  can 
you  not  see,  oh  teacher  of  the  blind,  that  we  have  got 
nothing  to  do/  A'othing  to  do  f  he  repeated  with  a 
loud  cry — Nathkng  ipdol  with  hearts  wiUuDg  to  woriki 
and  hands  able  to  work,**— -(here  he  stretched  out  his 
bared,  muscular  arm  to  the  Dervish,) — "and  wife  and 
children  calling  out  for  food  !  Give  us  something  to  do^ 
thou  preacher  of  virtue  and  industry/'  he  condudedi 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  in  anguish;  ^*or,  at  any 
rate,  cease  to  mock  us  with  the  solemn  inquiry  of  a  IboL** 

^  "  Oh,  my  father,  my  father,"  cried  the  young  princes, 
pressing  forward,  "  this  is  the  worst,  the  very  worst  of  all  1 
All  thmgs  can  be  borne,  but  this  dure  resJity  of  having 
noiMng  to  do.  Let  us  find  them  something  to  do.  Let 
us  tear  up  our  gardens,  plough  up  our  lawns,  and  pleasure- 
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grounds,  so  that  we  do  but  find  work  for  these  men,  and 
save  their  children  and  wives  from  hunger.** 

*<<Aiid  themselves  firom  crimes''  added  the  Dervish, 
soleiiiiily.  Then  quitting  his  companions,  he  went  into 
the  crowd  of  men,  and  made  known  to  them  in  a  few 
hurried  words,  that,  by  the  order  of  their  young  j)rince3, 
i\\eve  would,  before  another  day  had  dawned,  be  some- 
thing fonnd  to  do  for  them  alL 

*The  cheer  of  gratitude  which  followed  ihia  announce* 
ment,  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  those  who  had  been 
enabled  to  offer  the  boon,  and  so  overpowered  them,  that, 
after  a  liberal  distribntion  of  coin  to  the  neceesitoiis 
labourers,  ihej  gladly  hurried  away* 

***Now,  then,  my  t^isk  is  ended,"  cried  the  Dervish,  as 
il|ey  retraced  their  steps  to  the  palace  on  the  hill.  My 
sons,  you  have  seen  the  sacred  sorrow  which  may  attach 
to  the  bitter  comfdaint  of  having  nothing  to  do*  Hence- 
forth seal  your  lips  over  the  words,  for,  in  all  other  cases 
but  this,  they  are,  as  you  truly  said,  a  folly,  a  mockery, 
and  a  lie." 

^  It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  say,'  continued  Aunt  Judy, 
*  that  the  young  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  a  very 

different  state  of  mind  to  that  in  which  they  left  it.  They 
had  now  so  many  things  to  do  in  prospect,  so  much  to 
plan  and  inquire  about,  that  when  the  night  closed  upon 
them,  they  wondered  how  the  day  had  gone,  and  grudged 
the  necessary  hours  of  sleep.  But  on  the  morrow,  just 
as  they  were  eagerly  recommencing  their  left-off  consulta- 
tions, the  Dervish  appeared  among  them,  and  suggested 
ibat  their  first  duly  stili  remained  unthought  oC 

'The  incomparable  sons  were  now  really  surprised,  tofc 
they  had  been  flattering  themselves  they  were  most  laud- 
ably employed.  But  the  Dervish  reminded  them,  that, 
although  their  duty  to  mankind  in  general  was  great,  their 
duty  to  their  fiither  in  particular  was  yet  greater,  and  that 
it  behoved  them  to  set  his  mind  at  rest,  by  assuring  him, 
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that  henceforth  they  would  not  prevent  him  from  smoking 
his  pipe  in  peace,  by  restless  discoateat,  and  disturbing 
messages  «Dd  waiitt. 

<Te  this  the  yoong  prkioes  readily  agreed,  and  thomugbly 
ashamed  now,  on  reflection,  of  the  years  of  harass  with 
which  they,  in  their  thoughtless  ingratitude,  had  worried 
poor  Xing  8ohfiUni»  thej  r^aired  to  lus  presence,  and 
without  entering  into  unnecessary  exf^eoations^  (ninoli 
he  wotdd  net  ha^  mdentood,)  assured  kirn  that  they 
were  perfectly  happy,  that  they  liad  got  plenty  to  do,  as 
well  as  everything  to  enjoy,  that  they  were  very  sorry 
they  had  tormented  him  for  so  long  a  period  <tf  his  U§bf 
but  that  they  begged  to  be  fingiYen,  and  would  nemr  do 
so  again. 

^  King  Scheiizn  was  uncommonly  pleased  with  what  they 
eaidy  although  he  had  to  layd«»ni  his  pipe  fer  a  isw 
minutes  to  receive  their  salutations,  and  give  lifa  in  return  $ 

after  which  they  returned  to  their  palace  on  the  hill,  and 
led  thenceforward  useful,  intelligent,  and  therefore  happy 
liveSi  reforming  grievances,  consoling  sorrows,  and  taking 
particular  care  that  everybody  had  the  opportuaiij  of  hav* 
ing  mrnethlnff  to  do. 

'And  as  they  never  again  disturbed  their  father  King 
Schelim,  with  foolish  message  he  smoked  his  p^  in 
peace  to  the  end  of  Ins  dayv. 

<Nlee  old  ScheMmT  obeerred  No.  8,  when  Aunt  Jiidy% 

pause  showed  that  the  story  was  done.  A  conclusion 
which  made  the  other  little  ones  laugh  i  but  now  Aunt 
Judy  spoke  again. 

^  You  like  the  storji  all  of  youf 

Oould  there  be  a  doubt  about  Itt  No  t  ^  Sdielim, 
King  of  the  Hills,  and  his  four  sons,'  was  one  of  Aunt 
Judy's  very,  very,  very,  best  inventions.  But  they  had 
^  happy  knack  of  elways  thinking  eo  of  tiie  hMSt  they 
heard. 

*  And  yet  there  is  a  flaw  in  it,'  said  Aunt  Judy. 
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^  Aunt  Judj exolaimed  several  voicee  at  once,  in  a 

toae  of  expostulation. 

*  Yes ;  I  mean  in  the  moral  f  pursued  she,  '  there  is  no 
Chmtianity  in  the  teaching,  and  therefore  it  is  not  per&cti 
although  it  is  all  very  good  as  fiur  as  it  goes*' 

^  But  they  were  eastern  people,  and  I  suppose  Mahome* 
tans  or  Brahmins,'  suorsrested  No.  4, 

^  Exactly ;  and^  theretbre,  I  could  not  give  them  ChriS" 
tiaa  priaciples ;  and,  therefore,  although  I  have  made  my 
four  princes  turn  out  very  well,  and  do  what  was  right, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  (as  I  had  a  right  to  do  ;)  yet  it  is 
only  proper  I  should  explain,  that  I  do  not  believe  any- 
pec^  can  be  depended  upon  for  doing  right,  except  when 
thef  live  ipon  Christian  prindpies,  and  are  helped  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  fulfil  His  will,  as  revealed  to  us  by  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Certainly  it  is  always  more  reasonable  to  do  right  than 
wrong,  even  when  the  wrong  may  seem  most  pleasant  at 
the  moment;  because,  as  all  people  of  sense  know,  doing 
right  is  most  for  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  for  every- 
body else's,  even  in  this  world. 

^Bat  although  the  knowledge  of  this,  may  inflhiMice 
us  when  we  are  in  a  sober  enough  state  oif  mind  to 
think  about  it  calmly,  the  motive  is  not  strong  enough  to- 
be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  guard,  when  storms  of  passion 
and  strong  temptations  come  upon  us.  It  very  often  goes 
for  nothing,  so  to  speak,  and  then  it  is  a  perftci  cfaanoe 
which  way  a  person  acts. 

*  Even  in  the  matter  of  doing  good  to  others,  we  need 
the  Christian  principle  as  a  motive,  or  we  may  be  often 
tempted  to  give  i^  up,  or  even  to  be  as  eniel  at  some 
moments,  as  we  are  kind  at  others.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
no  doubt,  to  do  good,  and  be  charitable,  when  the  feeling 
comes  into  the  heart,  but  the  pleasure  may  perhaps  go,  if 
we  find  people  thankless  or  stupid,  and  that  our  labouvs 
seem  to  have  been  in  vain*  And  what  a  temptation  there 
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isy  then,  to  tarn  away  in  disgiisty  nnless  we  are  aetimg 

upon  Christ's  commands,  and  cau  bear  in  mind,  that  even 
when  the  pleasure  ends,  the  duty  remainf^. 

^  And  now,'  said  Aunt  Judy  in  condosion,  ^  a  kiss  for 
the  story-teller  all  round,  if  you  please.  She  has  had  an 
invitation,  and  is  going  from  home  to-morrow.' 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Judy !'  ejaculated  ihe  little  ones,  in  not  the 
most  cheerful  of  tones. 

*  Weil,'  cried  Aunt  Judy,  looking  at  them  and  laughing^ 
'  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  find  plenty  to 
do,  and  plenty  to  enjoy  while  1  am  away  ?  Come,  I 
mean  to  write  to  you  ail  in  turns,  and  I  shall  inquire 
in  my  letters  whether  you  have  remembered,  to  your 
edifieatioHy  the  story  of  SeheHm,  King  of  the  Hills,  and 
his  four  sons.' 


TH£  WHALER'S  DAUGHTEB. 

(BT  LOUISA  STUAfiX.) 
CHAPTEB  V. 

Thbt  proceeded,  in  the  dim  and  short  day  of  the  dreary 
Arctic  May,  in  a  direction  nealrly  due  north,  in  order  to 

commence,  with  the  slenderest  resources,  a  journey  which 
according  to  their  computation,  could  not  be  less  than  two 
hundred  miles.  The  region  across  which  they  had  to 
travel,  forms  a  part  of  a  vast  plain  which  may  be  roughly 
said  to  extend  from  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea.  The  low  hills,  or  rather  rising  grounds,  that  lie  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  points,  are  not  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  an  exception  to  the  general  level  appearance 
of  this  immense  district.  Thus  our  travellers  had  no 
great  difficulties  of  ascent  to  encounter,  and  while  their 
provisions  lasted,  the  labour  of  drawing  the  sledge  over 
the  frozen  snow  was  not  very  great.  Now 'and  then  two 
of  them  undertook  this  labour,  while  the  third  endeavour* 
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ed,  witb  bow  aod  arrows,  to  kill  some  of  the  birds  that 
irere  now  migrating  northwards.  They  were  oeeasionaUy 
socoessful,  and  were  enabled  by  this  means  to  eke  oat 

their  little  store  of  reindeier's  flesh,  and  biscuit.  Dreadful 
as  it  would  be  to  us  to  devour,  uncooked,  the  flesh  of  aay 
€reature»  they  were  only  too  thankful  for  any  addition  to 
iheir  feod,  however  distasteful.  But  they  saw  no  other 
animal,  and  the  birds  mostly  flew  too  high  for  their  arrows 
to  reach ;  only  in  the  case  of  stragglers  from  the  main 
body  of  the  flight,  eonld  they  hope  to  meet  with  any  sue* 
eesB  in  shooting.  And  thus  their  stock  of  food  lessened 
day  by  day,  in  spite  of  all  their  eflbrts,  and  all  their 
economy.  The  strength  of  the  men  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  of  their  rations,  which  they  were 
obliged  frequently  to  reduce  in  quantity,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  they  computed  that  they  had  still  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  of  their  journey  to  perform. 

About  this  time  a  heavy  misfortune  befel  our  travellers* 
In  crossing  a  small  stream.  Boss  stumbled  and  fell  upon 
the  ice,  and  sprained  his  ancle  so  severely,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  fall  out  from  the  ropes,  being  quite  iinabk*  to 
walk.  The  imperative  necessity  of  proceeding  in  order  to 
arrive  at  some  spot  where  animal  life  was  more  abundant, 
compelled  Melville  and  Fairford  to  take  the  sufferer  into 
the  boat  which  they  attempted  to  drag  slowly  forward. 
But  their  diminished  strength  soon  rendered  such  an  exer- 
tion quite  out  of  the  question,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
stop.  Boss,  whose  buoyant  spirits  were  not  quite  subdued 
even  by  his  complicated  misibrtunes,  assured  them  that 
an  hour  or  two's  rest  would  quite  restore  his  ancle,  and 
enable  him  to  proceed  $  but,  alas  I  instead  of  the  promised 
amendment,  the  limb  swelled  fearfully,  and  a  night  of 
agonizing  pain  followed  this  unfortunate  accident. 

And  there,  on  a  desolate  plain,  covered  with  frozen 
snow,  and  over  which  the  fierce  Arctic  winds  swept  un- 
obstmeted^  the  sailors  and.  their  little  companion  spent 
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two  nights  and  a  day  awaiting  the  possibility  of  Ro88*9 
being  abb  to  resume  his  journey.  In  vaia  ha  impkmd 
them  to  leave  Min  to  his  fate,  in  vaia  he  lepreeented  to 
them  the  absolute  dvty  of  using  their  utmost  eflforts  to 
save  their  lives  aud  that  of  the  darhng  child,  the  object  of 
so  mucb  anxious  care,  which  had  been  hitherto  blessed  by 
her  presenratlmi  amidst  sueh  uapanlleled  hardshipa  aod 
daagers. 

Melville  replied,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  hollow 
cheeks,  '  We  must  not  do  evil,  that  good  may  come.' 

The  boat  was  reared  on  its  aidet  to  form  something  like 
a  shelter  for  the  little  party.  Liliasi  who  was  beoomiag 
Terj  weak,  lay  on  her  fiither^s  knees,  while  Boss  and 
Fairford  alternately  read  portions  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  had  been  their  greatest  source  of  comfort  during  aU 
the  period  of  their  misfortunes.  Their  misfortunes^  how* 
ever,  had  not,  even  now,  reached  their  climax. 

On  the  second  night  of  their  waiting  for  the  con- 
valescence of  Boss,  a  partial  and  temporary  thaw  took 
place ;  this  materially  increased  their  discomfortSy  by 
moistening  and  loosening  the  surface  of  the  snowi  an  evil 
which  the  slight  amelioration  of  temperature  did  not  com- 
pensate for.  But  when  the  cask  that  contained  the  poor 
remnant  of  their  provisions  was  opened,  to  supply  them 
with  a  stinted  and  insufficient  meal  <>n  the  foUowing 
morning,  they  found  to  their  utter  diamiqr  that  the  menl 
was  entirely  putrid. 

This  occurrence  seemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
calamities!  yet  even  now,  wretched  as  was  tbelr  situation, 
they  did  not  pecmit  themselves  to  despair.  *  God  feededi 
the  ravens,'  said  Melville,  as  he  kissed  the  cold  cheek  of 
his  little  daui^hter,  and  placed  her  once  more  in  the  boat, 
to  which  he  and  ii'airford  harnessed  themselves^  and  with 
Boss  limping  painfully  beside  themt  they  once  more  pco- 
eeeded  on  tlieir  weary,  and  as  it  seemed,  useless  jommey. 
Providentially  lio^s,  on  that  very  day,  shot  two  bird^ 
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which  seasonable  supply  enabled  them  to  get  over  a  larger 
space  of  ground  thaa  thej  expected^  and  when  thej  nexi 
Laltedy  Koas'a  foot  was  not  mmh  the  worae  for  the  march. 
Sat  the  extreme  paucity,  and  indeed  absence  of  animal 
^  life  in  that  part  of  the  district  over  which  they  were 
alowiy  advaaoing,  and  the  increasing  w^ness  of  all  the 
paitjTt  coanaoed  them  that  in  all  probability  the  tcmi  of 
their  sufferings  and  anxieties  was  at  no  great  distance. 
The  lichen  called  by  the  Canadian  wyageurs  and  hunters 
the  Tripe  de  Boche,  waa  seen  aoantily  here  and  there^  and 
afibfded  them  a  little  noorishmeiit  $  bot  it  made  Liliaa  eo 
exceedingly  ill,  that  they  could  give  her  no  more  of  tliis 
doubtful  and  dangerous  nutriment  A  few  bits  of  biscuit, 
dipped  in  anowi  was  all  that,  for  two  Axp^  aopported  life 
in  the  patient,  wioomplaimng  raflerer. 

Sheer  weakness  and  complete  exhaustion  now  compelled 
the  men  to  halt.  In  a  slight  depression  ot  the  plain, 
where  a  little  shelter  was  obtamed  from  the  wind,  which 
still  blew  unvaryingly  ftom  the  northi  the  sailor%  and  the 
captain's  little  daughter,  laid  themselves  down  to  die. 
The  men  covered  Lilias  up,  as  well  as  they  could,  with 
their  warm  clothing,  placed  her  under  the  Ise  of  their 
.  boat,  gave  her  the  last  morsel  of  biscnit,  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  in  iirofound  silence.  When  Melville  again 
raised  his  head,  only  himself  Fairford,  and  Lilias,  were 
there.  ^Did  yon  see  him  got'  inquired  he  of  Fairford. 
Vairferd  was  excessively  weak,  and  bis  mind  had  simk 
into  a  kind  of  torpor,  80  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  com- 
prehend the  question;  at  last  he  shook  his  head,  and 
replied,  'No.' 

Then  Mehdlle  rose  and  looked  round,  and  there  on  the 

summit,  or  rather  ridge,  of  the  slight  elevation  that  had 
formed  their  shelter,  he  saw  a  person,  whom  he  concluded 
to  be  Boss,  making  the  most  frantic  gestores,  and  waving 
his  cap  with  an  energy  which  seemed  quite  supernatural 
in  a  person  so  feeble  and  exhausted.  Then  a  cry,  intend- 
TOL.  16.  40  PA&x  96. 
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ed  to  be  one  of  joy,  but  which  fell  on  their  ears  with  a 
weak  and  tremulous  sound|  came  to  them  over  the  snow. 
The  men  both  rose  «nd  approached  him. 
'A  cache !  A  &uihe  f  screamed  the  poor  fdlow  in  an 

agony  of  joy. 

'A  cached'  cried  Melville.  *My  Lilyl  a  cache  J 
Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  of  Mercies,  we  may  yet  be 
saved !' 

And  so  indeed  it  was.  This  ca/^he^  or  deposit  of  pro- 
visions and  necessaries,  was  one  of  several  which  had 
been  made  at  certain  spots  by  the  servants  and  hnntm  of 
the  Fur  Company,  according  to  agreement  with  the  British 
Government,  for  the  use  of  the  explorkig  parties  who 
should  be  sent  from  the  Discovery  ships,  which  had  been 
for  some  seasons  in  the  Arctic  regions.  And  now  with  a 
wonderful  strength  and  activity,  inspired  by  the  hopes  so 
providentially  rekindled  in  their  hearts,  our  sailors 
hastened  to  the  mound  containing  the  cache,  which  was 
surmounted  by  a  sort  of  miniature  flag-staff,  from  which 
a  piece  of  scarlet  bunting  floated.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  open  it,  for  by  all  the  accounts  they  had  heard,  and 
which  the  Esquimaux  could  have  had  no  motive  in 
fabricating*)  the  Discovery  ships  had  quitted  those  regions 
during  the  preceding  summer.  Tliey  found  within  it  a 
number  of  tins  of  portable  soup,  of  pemmican,  of  biscuit, 
and,  what  to  them  was  inv^uable,  three  rifles,  which 
were  carefully  packed  up  in  India-rubber  coverings,  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition.  They  took  two  of  the  riiics, 
several  cases  of  the  pressed  meat  and  soup,  and  some 
biscuit,  together  with  a  part  of  the  ammunidon.  Tlien 
they  carefully  covered  up  the  caehcy  planted  the  flag-stafl*, 
if  so  diminutive  an  object  could  be  so  called,  and  hastened 
to  administer  a  part  of  this  most  providential  supply  to 
their,  exhausted  little  companion. 

This  most  seasonable  relief  enabled  the  sailors  to  resume 
their  painful  march  on  the  following  day ;  but  beiure  tiicy 
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left  the  spot,  they  carefully  took  the  bearings  of  the  caelie 
by  Melville's  pocket-compass,  intending  to  return  to  it  and 
remove  its  contents  to  their  hut,  if  it  were  the  will  of 

Providence  that  they  should  reach  it  in  safety. 

Slow  and  toilsome  was  the  remainder  of  this  neyer-to- 
be-ibrgotten  journey.  Long  and  dreary,  yet  not  now 
hopelesS)  were  the  seemingly  interminable  miles  of  snow 
over  which  they  toiled,  but  most  providuiuially  the  frost 
Still  continued,  and  at  last  they  beheld,  to  their  inhnite 
joy,  the  frozen  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  the  very  bay  in 
which  they  had  been  deserted. 

The  hut  was  still  there,  apparently  uninjured,  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  placing  Lilias  within  its  welcome  shelter, 
and  kindling  a  large  fire  before  the  door.  Then  for  the 
first  tame  during  many  months,  a  meal  of  cooked  food  was 
enjoyed  by  these  patient  and  resolute  men,  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  had,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
preserved  their  lives,  and  that  of  Lilias,  under  dangers 
and  privations  that  might  well  have  annihilated  hope  and 
energy  in  men  of  less  religious  and  well-trained  minds. 

How  profoundly  thankful  were  they  for  so  many  mer- 
cies, shown  them  in  the  midst  of  such  fearful  perils! 
With  what  joy  they  knelt  together  beside  the  couch  of 
that  little  fragile  child,  to  re  mm  thanks  for  their  preser- 
vatiou  to  that  Great  Being  who  had  led  them  in  safety 
through  those  awful  solitudes  I  How  joyfully  did  their 
simple  hymn  arise  to  heaven  from  the  desolate  shores  of 
that  deadly,  frozen  ocean,  as  they  concluded  tlieir  evening 
service,  before  lying  down  in  hope  and  peace  to  dream  of 
those  £Eur  distant  homes,  those  beloved  household  iaces, 
that,  excepting  in  their  dreams,  there  seemed  no  human 
probability  of  their  ever  beholding  again. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Thet  possessed  now  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  last  till  the 

departure  of  the  frost  shouU  draw  the  reindeer  to  their 
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favourite  pasture-ground.  They  were  able  to  keep  up 
comfortable  iires,  and  to  preserve  a  warm  and  equable 
temperature  within  their  hut^  The  health  of  the  whole 
party  underwent  a  most  &Tourable  change,  and  Li]ias 
80on  regained  her  strength,  and  was  able  to  exert  herself 
to  keep  the  hut  clean  and  comfortable,  and  to  repair  the 
clothing  €f  her  tender  and  watchful  protectors. 

But  soon  an  alteration  in  the  weather  was  perceptible ; 
the  wiiul  changed  io  the  south-west,  immense  flocks  of 
birds  flying  northward  darkened  the  air  with  their  densely 
serried  phalanxes.  The  snow  disappeared  from  the  low 
faiUsy  and  tbe  depressions  between  them,  only  resting  on 
the  summits  of  the  lofty  and  glacier-clad  cliffs,  from 
which,  it  would  seem,  it  never  departed.  The  sun  now 
sank  below  the  horison  for  a  very  short  period,  the  sea 
became  dear  of  ice,  excepting  that  immense  icebei^  were 
carried  by  the  ocean  currents  towards  the  eastwoi'd,  look- 
ing like  moving  castles,  passing  silently  over  tbe  deep 
blue  sea,  their  green  or  white  and  semi-transparent  maiiopo 
reflecting  in  a  thousand  prismatic  an^es  and  pinnades 

the  brilliant  light  of  the  glorious  sun,  that  soon  illumi- 
nated with  its  reviving  rays  the  whole  of  that  desolate 
regioni  during  nearly  ih»  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Fairford  bad  contrived  to  manufacture  a  kind  of  weapon 
very  similar  to  the  bolas,  in  use  aniong  the  Gauchos  of 
the  Pampas  of  South  America,  using  the  skins  of  reinde^ 
instead  oi  those  of  oxen  and  horses  in  the  work.  Three 
long  plaited  thongs  of  leather  were  united  together  in  a 
common  centre;  at  every  end  a  stone  was  inclosed  in  a 
jaece  of  leather,  and  attached  strongly  to  the  thong.  The 
centre  is  firmly  held  in  the  right-hand  of  the  person  who 
nses  the  weapon,  while  the  thongs  and  the  balls  of  wood 
or  iron  attached  to  each  extremity  are  whirled  rapidly 
round  the  head  till  they  acquire  considerahle  velocity,  and 
are  then  fiung  over  the  animal  intended  to  be  can^t^ 

Of  course  Fairfbsd's  bolas  were  rather  a  mde  imitntKia 
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of  the  weapon  ao  oommoa  in  use  in  the  South  American 
^^ainsy  where  the  6auchoB»  or  natives  of  Spanish  descent) 

catch  ostriches  with  it,  and  use  it  for  many  similar 
purposes  in  preference  to  the  lasso.  His  object  in  pre- 
paring it  was,  if  possihle)  to  entrap,  without  injuringt  two 
or  three  reindeer,  which  might  not  only  afford  the  party 
a  supply  of  milk,  but  might  be  harnessed  to  such  a  sledge 
or  light  carriage  as  thej  might  be  able  to  construct,  and 
which  might  be  of  incalonlaUe  lenioe  to  them  in  future. 
Unfortanately  the  deer  did  not  come  to  pasture  on  these 
plains  and  downs  in  any  great  numbers  during  this  sum- 
mer. Whether  the  intrusion  of  the  sailors  on  their  usually 
solitary  pasture-grounds  had  alarmed  them,  or  whether 
the  Uehen  Ukmdiee^  the  lichen  which  is  thdr  &vourite 
food,  was  not  this  season  of  a  good  quality  in  that  pai  - 
ticular  spot,  or  whatever  else  might  be  the  cause,  large 
herds  of  them  were  seen  to  pass  away  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  but  only  a  few  stragglers  came  into  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hut  However,  Fairford 
succeeded,  after  several  disappointments,  in  securing  three 
deer,  a  bucki  a  doe,  and  a  beautiful  little  fewn,  which  was 
a  source  of  neyer-fiuling  delight  to  liUas.  These  indi* 
viduals,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  accepted  the  pasturage, 
which  seemed  not  to  please  the  fastidious  taste  of  their 
former  companions,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  tether** 
ed  near  the  hut,  and  grazed  contented)^  within  the  range 
of  their  permitted  fi^edom. 

The  sailors  were,  however,  often  obliged  to  go  some 
distance  before  they  could  shoot  enou^  game  to  provide 
a  soffidency  of  venison;  but  thdr  great  success  in  fishings 
and  in  taking  birds'-eggs  among  the  lower  and  more  ac- 
cessible rocks  at  each  side  of  the  bay,  left  them  little 
preiant  anxiety  on  the  score  of  food.  The  carriage  they 
made^  rough  and  dumsj  as  it  necessarily  was,  and 
which  they  soon  were  able  to  harness  the  two  adult  rein- 
deer, was  of  immense  service  to  them  when  they  were 
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obliged  to  go  any  distance  in  eearch  of  game,  in  canTing 
their  guns  and  ammunition,  and  bringing  back  to  their 

hut  the  animals  tlu  y  killed. 

Thej  wore  constanUj  occupied,  and  in  the  never-ceas* 
ing  round  of  necessary  employment^  their  minds  were 
never  permitted  to  become  depressed  by  the  dreary  and 

uncertain  prospect  of  the  future ;  yet  they  often  talked, 
unheard  by  Lilias,  of  their  plans  and  intentions.  They 
determined  never  to  trust  themselves  again,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  treacherous  savages,  the  nomadic  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  vast  arctic  regions,  but  rather,  if  it  Avcre 
necessary,  they  resolved  to  winter  in  their  present  hut, 
and  with  this  idea  they  economized  as  much  as  possible 
their  venison,  smoking  and  salting  a  quantity  of  it  to  fur- 
nish a  supply  for  the  winter.  They  had  found  the  sorrel 
which  Lilias  had  collected  the  year  before  of  the  greatest 
service  daring  the  winter  in  warding  off  disease,  and  she 
now  occupied  herself  in  gathering  and  drying  a  vast  nam* 
ber  of  bundles  of  this  invaluable  anti-scorbutic  lor  future 
use. 

But  while  these  and  other  useful  preparations  were  being 
made,  in  case  they  should  determine  to  winter  in  thai 

fearful  solitude,  another  plan  daily  gained  more  favour 
with  Melville.  This  was  to  take  the  boat  and  the  sledge, 
with  the  reindeer  as  beasts  of  draught,  as  soon  as  the 
frost  should  set  in  so  as  to  render  the  swamps  and  lakee 
passable,  and  by  keeping  a  few  miles  inland,  to  travel  on  to 
the  south-east  till  they  should,  sooner  or  later,  Ml  in  with 
some  human  habitation.  The  prospect  of  passing  their 
lives  in  such  a  spot,  the  horrible  idea  that  i^  in  the  course 
of  nature,  he  and  his  companions  should  die,  Lilias  would 
be  leit  quite  alone,  created  such  a  terror  in  his  heart,  that 
he  determined,  if  no  mode  of  escape  offered  itself  daring 
the  short  northern  summer,  to  propose  this  desperate 
scheme  to  his  two  companions,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
ct  remaining  in  that  spot  during  the  remainder  of  their 
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lives,  or  of  leaving  his  little  daughter  in  that  horrid  region 
quite  aloney  if  he  and  his  friends  were  taken  from  her. 

In  the  meantime^  a  constant  look-out  was  kept  for  the 
possible  ship  that  fniffhi  be  sent,  and  that  m^hi  arrivet 
for  their  rescue.  Little,  indeed,  was  the  chance  that  any 
whaler  could  penetrate  to  that  generally  ice-bound  seclu- 
sion ;  little  the  hope  that  the  William  Wallace  could  have 
leaohed  liome  in  safety,  to  give  even  a  remote  idea  of  the 
position  of  her  deserted  captain  and  bis  officers,  yet  to 
this  shadowy  hope  they  ever  clung.  A  large  fire  was 
kept  burning  night  and  day,  that  the  smoke  or  the  flame 
might  attract  the  attention  of  the  imaginary  crew  of  the 
imaginary  ship,  whUe  the  never-setting  son  shone  night 
and  day  over  the  constantly  barren  sea,  whose  blue  sur- 
face was  never  diversified,  except  by  some  pinnacled  and 
iurietted  iceberg  sailing  miyestically  on  the  bosom  of  the 
current  towards  the  south-east. 

And  so  the  summer,  which  was  intensely  hot,  and 
brought  its  strauge  plague  of  mosquitoes,  that  seemed  to 
unite  the  equator  to  the  poles,  waxed,  and  began  to  wane. 
The  sun,  though  still  &r  from  setting,  sunk  nightly  nearer 
to  the  horizon,  and  Melville  was  seriously  balancing  in 
his  mind  the  practicability  of  a  journey  inland,  over  which 
Ldlias's  increasing  delicacy  now  threw  an  additional  doubt, 
when  the  busy  monotony  of  their  lives  was  varied  by  the 
appearance  of  a  party  of  Esquimaux  of  a  different  tribe 
from  those  with  whom  the  sailors  had  pai>.sed  the  last 
winter,  and  much  more  cleanly  in  their  appearance.  They 
had  never  seen  any  European,  and  their  astonishment  at  the 
eight  of  the  hut  was  intense,  and  still  more  so  when  they 
beheld  its  iu habitants.  They  said  that  they  came  from 
the  south-west,  from  a  country  of  seas,  and  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  that  they  were  now  going  to  a  place  they 
called  the  Valley  of  Deer,  on  a  hunting  expedition.  They 
said  it  was  three  days  from  the  bay  on  whose  shores  they 
now  stood,  and  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  telling  where 
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it  was,  for  that  tbe  deer  frequented  the  spot  in  mch  nam* 
bers  that  there  were  enough  for  all  parties. 

They  even  offeoad  to  take  the  aeyon  with  them  to  the 
spot,  but  this  proposal,  as  mi^  be  imagined,  wm  without 
hesitation  refused.  When  they  departed,  they  promised, 
if  possible,  to  return  by  that  way,  and  bring  some  game 
for  them,  but  they  said  thai  most  likely  thsf  ahoiild  makm 
a  more  direct  coarse  to  the  spot  when  they  usually  wiB*- 
tered,  as  they  thought  the  frost  would  set  in  early  that 
year. 

lilias  wept  bitteriy  when  these  peopls  departed;  &e 

sense  of  solitude  oppressed  her,  though  her  three  friends 

were  near;  and  even  they  felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart  as 
the  last  of  tbe  party  disaj^keared  behind  the  slightly  swell* 
ing  down. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  aftw  the  departure 

of  the  Esquimaux,  Ross  and  Fair  ford  were  busily  engaged 
in  cutting  up  firewood,  while  MeMlle  was  attending  hope- 
lesdy,  bat  perseTsrini^yi  to  the  useiess  signal  fire,  wbee 
on  looking  earnestly  to  sea-ward,  a  strange  aad  mmsudl 
object  met  his  eye ;  another  similar  one  followed  it ;  both 
were  very  distant,  yet  with  the  naked  eye  he  could  see 
that  they  were  not  icebergs*  He  snatched  op  his  tdee> 
cope,  and  clearly  discerned  the  beautiful  fiibrics  of  two 
British  ahips-of-war  !  His  loud  shouts  soon  brought  his 
two  comrades  and  lilias  to  the  spot.  They  saw  the  statdy 
ships  gliding  on  to  the  eastwardrHihey  saw  the  flag  that 
floats  undauntedly  in  every  sea  I 

They  fired  their  rifles,  they  waved  their  garments,  they 
threw  damp  wood  on  the  fire  to  increase  the  magnitude  of 
its  pillar  of  smoke^  they  shooted  simnltaneonsly  and  witk 
the  energy  of  despair ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  fidr 
ships,  with  their  freight  of  happy  and  home-bound  hearts, 
passed  on  to  the  eastward;  no  signal  answered  theirs;  ne 
gun  Iwoke  wiA  its  deep  mnsiG  the  low  moanings  of  the 
ever-Jameating  aaa.   llie  vessels  passed  on — on;  ihey 
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Tonnded  one  by  one  the  great  dark  glacieFodad  e^pe» 
and  left  the  deserted  seamen  to  their  despair. 

And  now  patience,  their  resignation,  their  hope, 
all,  for  the  moment,  deserted  them,  and  they  flung  them- 
selves on  the  earth  in  an  agony  oi  tears  and  lamentations. 
Not  long,  however,  did  thegr  give  waj  to  these  passioiiate 
expressions  of  sorrow.  Melville  was  the  first  to  beeoma 
more  calm, 

*  We  are  no  worse  off  than  before/  said  he.  '  We  be- 
lieved the  tale  of  Uie  Bsquimanz,  that  the  ships  had  sailed 
awaj  to  the  southward  and  eastward  lasi  sommer.  Wa 

did  not  rely  on  their  help  for  escape.* 

*  But  to  have  seen  them  1  to  have  been  near  them  I  to 
have  been  so  near  to  British  ships^-^to  Briti^  sailors,  thai 
wonld  have  given  all  they  possessed  to  have  helped  nsP 
exclaimed  Fairford,  weeping  bitterly. 

Koss,  the  light-hearted,  patient,  cheeriul  Boss,  whose 
stories  and  songs  had  lightened  Lilias's  swrows  and  snf- 
fcrings  all  the  long  winter.  Boss  was  perhaps  the  most  to 
be  pitied  of  all  the  party.  lie  lay  quite  silent,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  limbs  relaxed  as  if  tbej  be- 
longed to  one  about  to  die.  Melville  and  lilias  rose  and 
went  to  him,  mneh  alarmed,  and  liUas,  taking  his  hands, 
drew  them  from  before  his  face,  which  was  pale  and 
shrunk.  This  last  sudden  hope,  followed  by  so  tearful 
a  disaj^intment,  seemed  as  if  it  wonld  kill  him. 

'  Oh !  for  my  sake,  dearest  friend,  for  all  our  sakea 
who  love  you  so  dearly,  for  God's  sake,  who  has  so  won- 
derfully preserved  us,  rouse  yourself !'  said  Lilias,  chafing 
his  eAd  hands  m  hers.  ^  We  shall  yet  do  well,  we  shall 
yet  see  dear  Eastport,  if  yon  wiU  bat  rouse  yonrsel£ 
You  will  still  see  Annie,  and  little  Johnny,  and  Mary, 
and  tell  them  how  you  bore  up  for  the  sake  of  us  all !' 

Boss  eofered  his  ragged  &ce  with  her  thin  hands,  and 
soon  the  tears  flowed  fast  between  the  little  fingers,  and 
he  listened  to  the  consoling  chapter  that  MelviHe  read 
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from  his  Bible,  aud  joined  in  his  earnest  prater  for 
Btrength. 

And  strength  and  palienoe  were  given  to  all  in  a  re- 
newed measure,  and  they  were  soon  aUe  to  consult  calmly 

about  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

liUas's  strength  now  appeared  to  her  father  to  be  quite 
unequal,  for  the  present^  to  the  fatigue  ot  a  long  overland 
journey,  in  the  intense  cold  that  would  supervene  as  soon 
as  the  frosts  set  in  ;  and  after  weighing  well  the  disad- 
vantages of  each  plan,  they  at  length  determined  to  spend 
at  least  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter  in  the  hut.  If  the 
weather  was  at  all  moderate,  and  if  Lilias  should  grow 
stronger,  they  determined  to  set  out  late  in  the  winter,  or 
early  in  the  spring,  to  attempt,  a  journey  to  the  south- 
east Their  intention  was  to  keep  near  the  sea,  so  that  if 
their  journey  were  prolonged  beyond  the  breaking  up  of 
the  frost,  they  might  launch  their  boat  and  possibly  fill 
.  in  with  some  whaler;  or  if  they  were  fortunate,  might 
even  reach  Disco,  or  some  other  Danish  setUemeat  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland* 

•  The  intense  heat,  following  so  quickly  the  fierce  and 
pitiless  cold,  had  proved  exceeding  trying  to  Lilias,  and 
although  at  first  the  light,  and  warmth,  and  out-of-door 
exerdse,  had  seemed  to  have  the  most  b^efidal  elfecft 
upon  her  constitution,  yet  the  good  they  wrought  upon 
her  was  but  temporary,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  lassitude 
and  weariness  that  gave  the  most  serious  alarm  to  Mel- 
ville and  his  friends.   They  almost  longed  for  the  frosts 
that  might  brace  up  that  relaxed  and  languid  little  frame, 
and  strengthen  it  to  bear  the  journey  that  they  now  coa« 
templated,  as  their  last  and  only  hope  of  escape.  In  the 
meantime,  their  efforts  to  render  the  winter  endurable,  and 
even  comfortable,  to  her  and  to  themselves,  were  unceasing. 
The  ingenuity  of  Fairford  enabled  him  to  construct  many 
little  things  for  Lilias  which  gave  the  hut  the  appeanmoa 
.  of  being  furnished,  and  he  often  was  the  one  selecled  to 
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be  left  at  home  as  a  guard  and  compaQion  to  her  whiia 
her  &di6r  and  Ross  went  to  any  distance  on  a  hunting 

expetlition,  as  he  could  then  employ  himself  in  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  their  house,  as  well  as  in  preparing  iov  the 
ensuing  winter.  He  never  neglected  to  keep  up  the  aig- 
nal*fire,  though  the  near  departure  of  the  rammer  made 
their  rescue  by  sea  more  and  more  improbable* 

The  two  whose  duty  it  wiis  to  go  constantly,  or  at  least 
fi^uently,  in  chase  of  game,  were  now,  by  means  of  the 
reindeer  and  the  rough  cart  which  they  drew,  able  to  ez-^ 
tend  their  expeditions  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and 
one  evening  it  was  decided  that  the  next  day  Melville  and 
Boss  should  depart,  to  endeavour,  by  the  description  of 
the  route  by  the  Esquimaux,  to  discover  the  sp<Mb  which 
they  called  the  Valley  of  Deer,  which  they  spoke  of  as 
being  the  constant  haunt  of  the  reindeer. 

CHAFIER  Vn. 

■ 

AccoKDUfGLT,  on  the  following  morning  Melville  kissed 

bis  little  daughter,  and  having  harnessed  the  deer,  and 
loaded  the  cart  with  such  articles  as  would  be  necessary 
for  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  days,  he  set  out  with  Boss 
on  the  purposed  expedition.  liHas  watched  them  \ill 
they  disappeared  behind  a  shoulder  of  the  little  hill,  and 
even  then  stood  listening  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  Boss's 
voice,  as  he  sung  in  loud  and  dear  tones  one  of  the  mom* 
ing  hymns  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

But  we  must  leave  her  in  the  faitliful  care  of  Fairford, 
and  accompany  her  father  and  his  companion  on  their  hunt- 
ing expedition.  By  the  help  of  (he  compass,  of  the  sun,  and 
of  the  descriptions  and  directions  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  two 
sailors  found  their  way  to  the  spot  indicated  by  them,  at 
which  the  irequent  and  numerous,  tracks  of  deer  entered 
the  commencement  of  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  a 
brook,  or  small  river,  flowed.  It  was  towards  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  that  they  reached  this  ;:^pot,  and 
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after  following  the  tracks  for  a  considerable  distance,  thej 
found,  where  the  valley  expanded,  that  the  brook  also 
widened,  and  there  in  its  Bhallowest  part  a  number  of 
deer  were  drinking.  Both  the  men  fired  their  rifles  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  when,  to  their  utter  astonishment 
a  third  report,  loud,  sharp,  and  clear,  replied  to  theirs  ! 

Melyille  and  Boss  both  turned  deadly  paloi  and  lookad 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silent  astonishment. 

*  Was  it  an  echo  V  said  Melville  at  last,  a3  he  ntpidly 
reloaded  his  rifle  and  fired. 

Again  was  the  report  followed  bj  another !  Boaa  now 
fired:  another  signal  answered  his,  and  in  a  tumult  of 
indescribable  feelings  they  ran  through  the  valley  towards 
the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  there  they  be- 
held a  party  of  aailon  snrronndiag  a  small  boat,  placed  on 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  number  of  dogs*  Two  officers 
walked  in  front — two  British  officers  ! 

As  soon  as  they  saw  our  two  friends,  these  noble  JEkig* 
Ush  sailors  gave  a  hearty  cheer,  and  then  they  b^gan  to 
sing  *  Rule  Britannia,'  in  a  chorus  which  might  not  have 
been  very  harmonious,  but  which  was  the  sweetest  music 
that  Melville  and  Boss  had  ever  heard !  They  hurried 
forwards,  pale,  breathless,  agitated;  thdr  knees  trembled 
uuder  them,  and  at  last  Melville  sunk  to  earth.  He  could 
only  clasp  his  hands,  and  cry,  *'  0  Lord  1  O  Lord!  I  ihauk 
Thee!' 

The  En^ish  sailors  hurried  to  them;  they  wrong  their 

hands,  they  raised  them  up,  they  danced  round  them,  they 
sung,  they  shouted,  they  nearly  choked  them  with  attempts 
to  poor  rom  or  Uirust  biscuits  down  their  throats,  till  their 
offloers  interfered  to  stop  these  ebullitions  of  the  kindBeet 
sympathy.  For  Melville  and  Boss  stood  pale,  trembling, 
weeping  like  children — these  men  who  had  for  twelve 
months  suffered  every  privation,  the  hardest  laboor,  the 
bitterest  anxiety  and  disappointmekit,  and  the  fierce  » 
gions  of  the  Arctic  winter,  patiently  and  uncomplaining^ i 
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The  revalsion  of  feeling  was  too  much  for  them ;  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  expire  from  the  effects  of  such  unexpect- 
ed happiness. 

Mr.  Fariah,  the  lieutenant  who  conuauuided  the  par^i 
deeired  our  friends  to  ^t  down  for  a  while.   He  then 

directed  the  midshipman  who  was  with  him  to  take  a 
party  of  the  men  and  to  try  to  shoot  a  couple  of  deer,  hut 
to  return  within  an  hour  to  that  spoti  whether  sacoesBful 
or  not.  He  ordered  some  Mseuits  and  ram  and  water  to 
be  placed  near  Melville  and  Roas,  and  taking  his  telescope 
he  ascended  the  little  rising-ground  to  look  atter  the  hunt- 
ing party.  Thus  our  ftiendahad  time  to  recover  ficm  the 
•udden  effects  of  joy,  and  when  he  rejoined  them  he  £Mmd 
them  calm,  and  able  to  converse. 

*  But  the  other  sailor,'  said  he,  ^  and  the  poor  little  girL 
I  trust  they  are  safef 

«We  trust  ao  too,'  repHed  Melville.  'We  left  them 
two  days  since  to  come  to  this  spot  to  hunt.  Oh!  I  trust 
they  are  safe !' 

He  seemed  quite  unable  to  believe  that  so  great  a  hap* 
piness  as  that  of  having  met  these  kind  friends  and  de* 
liverers  could  be  nimccompanied  by  some  great  calamity. 

*  We  will  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  their  safety,'  said 
Mr.  Farish*  ^  We  shall  not  bivouac  ibr  the  night  these 
lliree  hours,  and  will  be  early  astir  to-moirow  morning* 
The  Esquimaux  have  proved  that  they  can  speak  the 
touth,  an  accomplishment  I  scarcely  gave  them  credit 
for.' 

He  then  said,  that  after  roundmg  the  immense  cape  to 
tha  eastmid,  which  was  in  fiust  the  one  which  formed  the 

eastern  horn  of  the  bay  so  well  known  to  our  friends,  the 
skips  had  found  a  beautiful  roadstead  about  fifty  miles 
Amn  the  coast;  and  as  they  saw  a  quantity  of  gama  Oft 
the  hiUi,  and  a  stream  of  water  flowing  into  the  sea,  it 

•w  as  deteniiiiied  that  hunting  and  watering  parties  should 
go  ashore  at  onc^.    boon  alter  landing,  they  had  enooun- 
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tered  the  party  of  Esquimaux  who  had  lately  visited  Mel- 
▼lie's  hut)  and  had  leamt  from  them  that  three  deserted 
sailors  and  a  Uttle  girl  were  living  miserably  in  a  hot  on 

the  shore  of  Harrow's  Strait.  The  captciin  of  the  Xorth 
Star  immediately  despatched  the  preseut  party,  provided 
with  every  comfort  for  the  unhappy  8ti*anger8»  and  with 
the  best  directions  which  they  could  obtain  from  the  Es* 
quimaux  for  finding  their  place  ot  refuge.  To  his  great  joy 
Mr,  Parish  had  heard  the  report  of  the  two  riiles,  and  fed- 
ing  sure  they  must  be  those  of  the  deserted  sailors,  he  had 
replied  to  the  signal  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  party  of  hunters  returned,  and 
placing  Ross  and  Melville  in  the  boat  as  tenderly  as  if 
they  had  been  two  in&nts,  the  siulors  cheerily  recom* 
menced  their  march.   In  about  two  hours  they  halted  tor 
the  night.    A  good  supper  of  venison,  biscuits,  and  other 
provisions  brought  j&om  the  ship,  was  eaten  beside  a  com- 
fortable fire,  the  materials  for  which  had  also  been  am- 
▼eyed  in  the  boat,  and  preceded  a  night  of  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep.    The  morning  brought  another  cheenul 
meal,  and  such  kind  care  and  hospitable  attentions  from 
the  English  sailbrs  as  often  drew  tearp  to  the  eyes  of  our 
two  friends,  weakened  as  they  were  by  long  privation 
and  anxiety,  and  now  almost  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  unexpected  change  in 
their  situation.   The  party  camped  out  the  second  night 
without  any  misadventure,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
following  day  the  lint  was  visible  to  Melville's  anxious 
eyes.    Mr.  Parish  had  iired  his  ritie  in  order  to  announce 
Melville's  return  to  his  little  daughter,  so  that  she  was 
seen  standing  with  Fairford  before  the  hut,  looking  anxi- 
ously in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  had  proceeded. 
When  she  saw  the  whole  party  coming  round  the  shoulder 
of  the  hilly  she  screamed  in  affiright  and  astonishment}  for 
among  the  strangers,  as  she  believed  them  to  be,  she  saw 
no  one  resembling  her  father  or  lioss. 
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In  truth  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  both  her  friends,"^  for  the  Bailors  had  not  onlj 
shaved  off  their  long  beards,  to  make  them  look  a  little 
Ohristian  like,  as  they  said,  but  they  had  clothed  them 
anew  from  head  to  ibot,  so  that,  with  neat  blue  trousers 
and  jackets,  and  clean  white  linen,  new  shoes,  and  stock- 
ingp,  and  caps  set  smartly  on  the  sides  of  their  heads, 
they  looked  very  unlike  the  rough,  fur-dad,  bearded,  and 
uncombed  men,  with  pieces  of  deer-skin  tied  on  tlieir  feet 
instead  of  shoes,  and  rude  caps  of  the  same  material  on 
their  heads,  who  bad  set  out  from  the  hnt  four  days  be- 
fore. 

'Don't  you  know  me,  my  Lilyf  cried  Melville,  as 
Lilias,  who  had  clung  closely  to  Jb'airibrd,  hiding  her  head 
on  his  shoulder. 

*0h !  Papa,  Papa  I  is  it  indeed  yoaf  cried  the  little 
girl — 'you  and  dear  Ivoss  with  these  gentlemen  !  Then 
1  know  we  shall  see  our  home  once  more  I' 

How  kind,  how  thoughtful,  how  tender,  were  the  Eng- 
lish sailors  to  Lilias  and  her  friends  during  her  journey  to 
the  bay  wlicrc  the  two  ships  lay  at  anchor!  How  deeply 
they  felt  the  goodness  of  Captain  Maynard  of  the  ^orth 
Star,  the  senior  officer  of  the  expedition,  when  he  came 
himself  to  shore  in  his  gig  to  offer  the  whole  party  the 
hospitality  of  his  ship,  and  to  take  them  all  with  them  on 
board,  there  to  receive  from  himself,  and  his  officers,  and 
the  whole  crew,  erery  kind  attention  that  could  suggest 
its^f  to  the  minds  of  these  feeling  and  thoughtful  £ng-* 
lishmen. 

When  a  little  rest  and  refreshment  had  in  some  measure 
restored  the  strength  of  the  IScottish  sailors,  they  related 
their  adventures  during  the  past  year,  giving  a  simple  and 
unadorned  narrative  of  their  triaiks,  their  misfortunes,  and 
their  wonderful  preservation.  Modestly  as  the  history 
was  related,  the  energy,  patience,  and  reliance  upon  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighlj}  which  had  enabled  them  to 
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surmount  such  hardships,  and  to  bring  their  delicate  little 
cbu^  in  saietj  to  the  commeu cement  of  a  i^ood  autuma 
in  fhMe  honid  regkwi^  could  not  be  concealed,  and  iron 
for  tiiem  a  bi^  plaee  in  the  opinioa  of  Captain  MaTneid 
and  all  his  officers  and  crew. 

And  Lilias — how  kind  they  were  to  her !  Ao  extern- 
pore  wardrobe  was  soon  prepared  for  ber,  wbkh^  as  soon 
as  ihe^  artrived  at  Diseoi  was  imfvoTsd  hj  svtdk  articks 
of  female  apparel  as  they  could  procure  there.  The  offi- 
cers said  that  she  should  be  called  Aurora  instead  of 
liiias,  to  commemorate  ber  long  acqnamtance  with  the 
wonderful  electrical  phenomenon  of  the  nortb.  The 
tain  gave  a  ball  on  beard  to  amuse  ber,  and  as  die  was 
the  only  lady  present,  we  may  suppose  that  her  band  was 
in  great  request  in  the  dance.  But  Captain  Maynaid 
jielded  bis  right  tor  Mr.  Parish,  who  bad  broogbt  her 
ftott  the  kj  desert  where  she  had  anticipated  nothing 
less  than  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  young  and  jo}  less 
liiei  that  had  already  shown  symptoms  of  succumbing  to 
the  rigom  of  the  ntittoi  and  tiie  absence  of  eo  mmj 
eomferts. 

TvvQ  plays  were  acted  by  the  officers  during  the  voyage, 
highly  to  the  amusement  of  Liiiss  and  ber  three  ^ends ; 
and  indeed  the  psrfennanee  was  Tory  ereditaUe  to  the 
talents  of  the  actsfs,  who  sesned  eqaailly  at  hone  ia 

tragedy  and  comedy,  and  might  have  gratified  an  audi- 
ence more  fastidious  and  less  inclined  to  be  delighted  than 
that  whieh  appkadod  so  eolhmiastioaUy  in  the  theatre  on 
board  the  North  Star. 

These  amusements  were  varied  by  a  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  which  perhaps  gave  Lilias  more 
pleasure  than  any  of  the  others ;  some  of  the  perfanMn 
had  beantifid  voices,  and  one  of  the  offieera  sung  manj 
Scottish  ballads  with  a  taste  and  pathos  which  gave  them 
an  inexpressible  cluu  m  to  mmj  a  home-sick  iieart}  besides 
that  of  the  litUe  giri. 
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But  soon  a  tinge  of  sadness  or  anxiety,  a  kind  of  rest- 
lesaxi«a8|  and  eager  yet  fearful  longing,  took  possession  of 
wecj  heart)  and  showed  itself  upon  eteej  countenance. 
The  North  Star,  and  her  consort,  the  Yanoonver,  had 
been  between  four  and  live  yeai^s  from  home.  Four  jems 
fy{  that  time  had  been  passed  in  the  desolate  and  inac- 
cessible xenons  of  the  eztrme  north,  and  during  that 
time  what  dianges,  what  dreaiy  and  irreparable  losses^ 
might  have  taken  place  in  those  homes  which  had  been 
the  green  and  pleasant  resting-place  of  each  man's 
Noughts  during  those  long  and  weary  years  of  banish- 
menti 

In  these  Jedhi^i  of  tranbUn^  doubt  and  anxiety  Mel- 

yille  and  his  party  shared  deeply,  lor  though  their  absence 
from  home  had  been  so  much  shorter  than  that  of  their 
kind  fiiends  and  deliverer^  yet  they  knew  that  their  wiyes 
and  children,  their  parents  and  relativeSy  could  never  have 
hoped  to  see  them  again,  and  must  have  suffered  all  the 
agonies  of  uncertainty  respecting  their  fate,  all  the  misery 
of  an  eternal  separation. 

Captain  H&ynard  had  promised,  if  it  were  po88ibl€^  to 
land  our  friends  at  Eastport,  or  at  least  at  some  port  in 
Scotland;  but  contrary  winds  compelled  him  to  abandoa 
this  idea,  and  to  proceed  at  once  with  both  ships  to  Spit- 
bead.  They  had,  however,  been  seen  in  their  passage 
down  the  North  Sea,  and  the  intelligenoe  of  their  near 

approach  luid  preceded  them  to  Portsmouth. 

When  the  i^orth  Star  and  the  Vancouver  arrived  at 
Spithead,  they  were  speedily  surrounded  by  yachts,  boats, 
and  small  vesaela  of  every  description,  bringmg  fiiends, 
letters,  supplies,  and  numbers  of  persons  inspired  only  by 
curiosity  or  general  interest.  Soon  aiTived  the  admiral  of 
the  port,  with  the  other  authorities,  and  they  were  imme-  , 
diately  received  on  board  with  aU  the  ceremony  ^t  the 
drenmslances  admitted  o£  Amidst  all  thts  bustle  and  i 
excitement,  Melville  and  his  little  daughter  appeared  to 
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be  forgotten,  together  with  their  two  friends,  and  they 
stood  apart  on  the  lower  deck,  looking  anxious  and  eager, 
yet  not  liking  to  remind  anyone  of  their  pi-esence,  and 
their  inability  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  shore-boats 
in  order  to  land,  being  utterly  without  money. 

But  their  anxiety  did  not  long  continue,  for  soon  they 
were  requested  to  repair  to  the  captain's  cabin.  They 
were  presented  to  the  great  personages  there  assembledy 
and  the  Port  Admiral  then  said  that  Captain  Maynard 
had  jriven  the  whole  party  a  most  interesting  account  of 
their  wouderiul  preservation  and  escape,  and  that  he,  in 
common  with  all  his  Mends,  felt  the  warmest  admiration 
for  the  courage,  energy,  perseverance,  and  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Providence,  which  Melville  and  his  two 
friends  had  shown  ;  and  he  kindly  presented  them  with  a 
considerable  sum  for  their  expenses,  an  example  which 
was  followed  by  every  person  present.  Then  Captain 
Maynard  ordered  his  gig  to  be  prepared  to  take  the 
party  on  shore,  and  sliook  hands  heartily  with  every  indi- 
vidual, most  kindly  bidding  them  farewell.  Placing  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  Lilias,  he  said,  ^Farewell,  Aarcrat 
I  think  you  will  not  be  anzioos  again  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  whale-fishery !' 

And  now  the  deserted  sailors,  and  the  little  truant 
Lilias,  are  in  the  train  on  their  way  to  London,  whence 
they  intend  to  go  down  at  once  to  Scotland.  Their  hearts 
are  beating  with  hope  and  joy,  yet  trembling  with  fear 
and  anxiety.  Rn|n(lly  as  they  were  travellingj  it  was  not 
swiftly  enough  tor  their  wishes,  and  it  seemed  an  age 
before  they  arrived  at  the  Vauzhall  station,  whence  they 
were  to  go  to  Euston  Square,  there  to  take  the  train  fiMr 
Edinburgh.  As  they  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  platform, 
a  train  was  in  readiness  to  go  down  to  Portsmouth,  and, 
amongst  many  other  persons,  a  woman,  neatly  dressed  in 
widow's  weeds,  with  a  little  girl  beside  her,  was  just  about 
to  enter  a  seoond-class  carriage,  when  Melville  darted  for- 
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ward  and  seized  her  arm*   ^  Janet T  ^  Jamie!*  exclaimed 

tHcy,  and,  utterly  regardless  of  the  busy  and  bustling 
orowd  around  them,  the  husbaud  and  wife  were  once  more 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

-  I  cannot  attempt  to  descrihe  the  happiness  of  this  won- 

clerfully  reunited  family.  Every  thoughtful  and  feeling 
lieart  can  imagine  it  It  would  require  a  iar  more  able 
pen  than  mine  to  paint  it  in  words* 

The  intelligence  that  the  Discovery  Ships  had  pro- 
ceeded down  the  North  Sea  towards  Portsmouth,  had 
reached  Eastport  through  the  crews  of  some  iishing 
smacks  that  had  been  at  sea,  and  who  had  seen  them; 
and  Janet  had  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to 
Portsmouth,  aad  ascertaining  by  personal  inquiry  whether 
anything  had  been  heard  or  seen  of  the  deserted  sailors ; 
for  hy  nearly  a  miracle,  the  William  Wallace  had  reached 
Scotland  in  safety ;  but  the  third  mate,  *  who  was  in  com* 
mand,  could  give  no  clear  account  of  the  locality  in  which 
her  captain  had  been  left,  nor  would  any  whaler  be  likely 
to  be  able  to  penetrate  so  &r  to  the  north-west;  and  the 
Discovery  Ships  seemed  to  he  the  only  means  of,  even  by 
a  bare  possibility,  hearing  any  intelligence  of  the  fate  of 
Melville  and  his  companions. 

And  now  the  happy  party  resolved  to  spend  a  week  of 
quiet  enjoyment  in  London.  They  visited  together  many 
places,  amongst  the  niubt  ronrarkublc  objv'Cts  of  interest 
in  the  great  capital ;  but  the  one  which  charmed  Lilias  the 
most»  was  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
She  was  never  tired  of  feasting  her  eyes  upon  the  beautiful 
trees  and  srrass  and  flowers,  and  watchincr,  with  Amy's 
hand  always  clasped  in  hers,  the  curious  and  interesting 
animals  so  scientifically  and  humanely  managed  in  that 
astonishing  inclosore. 

One  day  the  two  little  girls  stood  contemplating  a  i)arty 
of  Polar  bears,  and  Lilias  was  eloquently  describing  their 
Btrango  appearance  in  their  native  regions^  amidst  the  ice 
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and  8IIOW9  whan  a  kind  kand  was  laid  upon  her  abouldra^ 
and  a  weU-known  voice  said,  ^Ahl  Aurora!  I  see  yoo 

Lave  still  a  tender  remembrauce  of  ^uiir  old  acquaint- 
ances !' 

It  waa  Captain  Majnard,  who»  with  the  jouDg  Hen- 
tenant,  Mr.  Parish,  now  shook  hands  heartily  with  aB 

JMeK  ille's  little  party,  and  received  the  warm  and  modest 
thanks  of  Janet  for  Uieir  6&tcem6  kiadness  to  her  husband 
and  her  chikL 

'And  do  yoif  know,  Aurora,'  conlSnned  Captain  llaj- 

nard,  addressing  Lilian  by  tlie  name  he  had  gi\  en  her  on 
board  the  North  Star,  '  I  ais^  going,  to  dine  this  evemng 
with  a  very  gireat  lady,,  wlu^ia  even  more  kind  and  good 
than  she  is  great.   I^e  wishes  to  hear  an  account  of  our 

adventures  while  we  were  in  those  regions  that  we  all 
have  good  cause  to  remember,  and  X  intend  to  tell  hfif 
your  history.' 

Lilias  cohMifttd.       aia  afiraid  she*  w^  think  ne  a  vexv 

naughty  girl !'  said  she. 

'  I  am  a&aid  she  will,'  said  Captain  Maynard,  laughing. 
'  But»  Aurora,'  continued  he,,  *  would  you  trust  me  widi 
that  beantiM  neddace,  and  the  hraeekts  that  littla 
Onootka  the  Esquimaux  girl  gave  you?  And  if  I  should 
think  it  for  your  father's  advantage  that  I  should  offer 
this  little  gift  to  one  of  the  children  of  this  lady,  from 
you,  you  will  not  be  vexed,  as,  you  remember,  you  hme 
repeatedly  asked  me  to  accept  it ;  and  you  know  better 
than  anyone,  what  a  debt  of  gratituda  you  owe  her  for  the 
immffiu»  quantity  of  beef  and  biseuit  you  have  oonanmed 
at  her  expense!'  added  he,  laughing. 

Lilian  most  gladly  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  Cap- 
tain Maynard  and  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Pan^  accom- 
panied their  party  to  the  lodgings,  which  were  their 
temporary  home.  lilias  gave  him*  the  ornaments,  and 
was  rather  consoled  for  his  departure  by  kid  promise  of 
retucning  at  an  early  hour  the  utsJL  day. 
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Accordioglj,  true  to  his  promise,  he  came,  bringmg  a 
most  gracious  and  kind  message  horn  Ihe  great  and  ex- 
oeBent  lady  •whom  he  had  been  to  vkity  togedier  with  a 

very  munificent  gift  of  money  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  party  botii  in  London,  and  during  their  journey  home. 
And  a  splendid  present  soon  afterwards  arrived  in  the 
shape  of  a  nearly  complete  wardrobe  for  Xalias,  and  soch 
a  plaid  and  brooob  for  Janeit,  as  made  her  the  eniry  and 
admiration  of  every  captain's  wi&  in  Eastport  to  the  day 
of  her  death. 

And  soon  MeMUey  and  his  wifoi  ud  his  two  little 
daughters,  took  leave  of  their  kind  and  thoughtful  friend, 

Captain  Maynard,  and  his  nephew,  Mr,  Parish,  who  was 
Lilias's  especial  iavourite,  with  a  deep  sense  ot  their  great 
and  considerate  friendship  and  kindness.  They  returned 
with  thankful  hearts  to  their  hnmUo  home,  and  were 
received  by  all  their  fellow-townsmen  with  such  public 
and  general  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  showed  how  deep 
and  sineere  the  rmgee^  and  attad^ent  were,  which  could 
thus  tear  aside  the  hahitoal  quietnde  and  undemonstrative 
self-restraint  of  the  Scottish  character. 


THE  WIND& 

CHAPTER  V. 

PBBIODICaii  WINDSi  MO«80OMS»  LAW         SKA.  BSKSZBS. 

'IVom  mom  to  eve  tbe  Uve-long 'snminci^  day, 

The  strong  bright  Stin,  a  ceaselu&s  lire, 
Poured  arrowy  heats,  uud  not  u  breath 
Soothed  the  air  iever  sising  higher,  higher 

Tbe  pi^g  Sea  sent  light  siis  to  the  kod, 

He  Mud,  ^it      be  eeokr  aaw. 
Sister  of  Mer^»  happy  eTening  breezy, 
^  Welcome  to  ]>archcd  breast  and  burning  brow  T ' 

LewU.  Weil,  Uncki  I  think  I  may  aasver  &r  William 
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and  for  myself,  that  we  shall  never  forget  your  explsoiBr 
tion  of  the  trade-wiads  and  the  retiim-wind& 

Uncle  I  hope  not,  Lewis;  and  I  hopOi  too,  that 
you  will  remember  the  name  I  gave  them  when  we  con- 
cluded our  last  conversation. 

IFUliam.  Oh,  what  was  that  I  I  have  forgotten  it,  I 
am  afraid,  already. 

UneleF,  I  called  them  the  ^constant,*  or  ^uniform' 
winds,  because,  in  the  main,  they  are  winds  \vbicii  keep 
constantly  or  uniformly  to  the  same  direction  all  Uie 
year  round.  And  I  gave  them  this  general  name  for 
ano&er  reason  also,  namely,  to  remind  you  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  winds  which  are  7iot  constant  to  the  same 
direction  all  the  year  round,  ^ow  wiiat  name  did  I  give 
to  these  latter} 

Lewis.  Periodical. 

Uncle  F,  Yes ;  and  why  so,  William  f 

William,  You  said  that  besides  the  uniform  trade  and 
return  winds,  there  were  other  winds  which  changed 
their  direction,  firom  period  to  period^  and  so  were  difier- 
ent  from  these  regular  trade  and  return  winds,  which  do 
not  alternate  or  change  in  this  way. 

Uncle  F,  Veqr  good.  In  certain  regions  the  winds 
change  with  the  seasons;  and  one  part  of  the  year  you 
have  a  wind  blowing  in  one  direction ;  in  another  |mrt 
of  the  year  you  have  a  wind  blowing  in  another.  So  we 
call  these  winds  peruxUcali  by  way  of  distinguishing  them 
from  those  which  we  have  called  constant  There  is 
another  name  for  these  winds  which  we  have  used  so 
often  lately,  that  T  need  hardly  ask  if  you  know  it;  but 
as  William  was  reading  the  other  night  about  the  mon- 
soons, which  are  the  winds  I  mean,  I  will  ask  him  if  he 
remembers  the  explanation  of  the  m)rd  monsoon,  given 
in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  what  language  it  is  of? 

IFilliam,  Oh,  dear  no  I  I  never  troubled  my  head 
about  that,  I  read  on  to  see  what  they  were  like. 
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JTneUF.  Boy-like,  .  WiUiam.   But  I  sliall  notlet  you 

run  on  so  fast  when  you  arc  with  77ie,  JNamcs  arc  not 
always  things  to  be  treated  so  lightly;  and  in  this  case 
the  name  has  a  real  meaning,  and  the  language  also  to 
which  it  belongs  is  worth  remembering. 

Mrs,  H.  Well,  Francis,  what  does  the  name  monsoon 
mean,  and  what  country  does  it  belong  tot 

Uncle  F.  It  is  an  oriental  word  formed  from  the 
Arabic  MAUSIM,  or  as  it  is  in  Malay,  MUSIM.  These 
words  mean  epochs  fixed  period^  or  seas&n*  Now  you 
already  know  that  it  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that  our 
regular  and  constant  trade-winds  are  converted)  by  cir- 
cumstances, into  pertodicMy^hangmg  winds,  and  there- 
fore you  can  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  we  know 
of  sucli  winds  by  the  name  they  bear  in  tlieir  own  chief 
region.  The  chief  of  all  periodical  winds  are  Indian 
winds,  and  so  they  have  an  Indian  name* 

Mrs.  H.  Then  monsoon  means  a  wind  which  belongs 
to  a  particular  season,  and  monsoons  are  winds  which 
change  ;ibout  with  the  seasons.    Will  that  do? 

Uncle  F,  Yes,  very  welL  Monsoons  and  periodically- 
changing  winds  are  really  the  same  words  in  different 
languages. 

inHiam.  But,  Uncle,  there  are  other  monsoons  besides 
those  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  there  not? 

UneU  F,  True.  StiU  the  greatest  and  chiefest  of  them 
are  there;  and  it  was  the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian 
Sea  which  were  first  regularly  studied  as  to  their  rules 
and  their  causes.  Aiier  these  were  understood,  it  was 
soon  found  out  that  similar  causes,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale,  produced  other  similar  smaller  periodical  winds  in 
other  places,  and  people  naturally  kept  up  the  old  fiuniliar 
name,  and  called  them  also  the  monisoons  of  those  other 
places.  But  the  name  itself  always  reminds  us  where 
the  chief  of  the  monsoon  &mily  is  to  be  found. 

WiiUam.  Tee,  I  understand.  The  old  ori^al  mon* 
soon  is  an  Indian  botli  by  name  and  nation. 
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Mrs,  H.  So  miicli  for  the  name,  Francis.  Now  let  us 
hear  about  the  cause  of  these  changing  winds. 

Uncle  F*  To  make  quite  sure,  let  me  go  back  a  little^ 
end  066  horn  ihe  boys  remember  ftbont  tbe  oame  cf  the 
enrrents  of  air  from  the  poles  to  Ihe  equator  in  the  firet 
instance.  You,  William,  tell  me,  whj  does  the  air  move, 
at  all  towards  the  equator  ? 

IFUMam.  Becaiue  flt  the  eqnatoTi  or  thereaboatSi  the 
aar  is  heaitod  most;  and,  therefore,  It  is  lightest  la  that 
region,  and  so  there  it  is  always  ascending  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  making  it  necessary  £w 
the  cooler  air  to  flow  in  from  north  and  south  below. 

Unde  And  what  if  the  place  whero  the  earUi  is 
hottest  is  not  exactly  at  the  equator? 

Levm.  Then  the  boundaries  of  the  trade-winds  will 
be  altered,  for  they  will  blow  up  to  the  hottest  place 
wherever  it  is* 

Unek  F.  Very  well  answered  bo^  of  you.   So  that 

if  the  actually  hottest  region  should,  for  any  reasons,  be 
a  long  way  north  of  the  equator  during  one  season,  and 
a  long  way  sonfh  of  it  at  another  seasony  what  then! 

Lenwt.  Why  then  I  soppoee  the  bonndary  betmen 
the  two  trade-winds,  I  mean  the  place  to  which  th^ 
both  blow,  and  where  they  meet  and  ascend,  w  ill  travel 
abouty  beiog  a  great  way  north  at  one  season,  and  a 
greatwayeouth-at  another  season.  ' 

Unele  F.  Yes ;  and  ooneequently  tiie  r^km  lying 
tween  these  two  positions  of  the  boundary,  will  be  blown 
across  part  of  the  year  by  one  trade-wind^  wd  part  ^ 
ihe  pear  by  the  other  trade-wind. 

Mrs.  H.  I  think  I  see  what  yon  are  driving  at.  Yon 

mean  to  explain,  that  the  space  between  the  two  differ- 
ent places  to  which  the  winds  blow,^  will  be  biofvn  aver 
fay  different  winds  at  difiisrent  seasons. 

Unele  F.  Just  so.  And  so  its  winds  wiH  not  be  tuit* 
forniy  but  monsoon  winds ;  one  wind  one  season^  another 
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wind  another  season  ;  and  here  you  have  the  is^eneral 
rough  outline  of  the  cause  widch  produces  periodic^ 
windii  or  as  I  migbl  better  ezproBS  il^MHwrif  ike  irade^ 
mmd$  into  fftofwom-fMiMb . 

Lewis.  But  what  makes  this  place  of  greatest  heat 
move  about  so  much  ? 

Unde  This  I  lutve  partiAllj  and  farieify  explained 
to  JOB  already,  when  I  was  ahoiring  jon  why  tihe  line  of 
separation,  between  the  trade-winds  in  the  Atlantic,  moved 
northwards  in  the  summer,  and  southwards  again  in  the 
winter ;  but  now  that  we  are  come  to  so  much  larger 
an  example  of  the  same  thiagy  1  nraet  go  into  the  question 
at  foH  length,  and  take  ap  the  diflRsrent  causes  one  by 
one  separately. 

Mrs,  Well,  I  see  we  are  in  for  a  lesson*  Let  us 
listen  in  good  earnest 

Umele  F»  I  most  b^gin  by  venanding  yon  tmee  more, 
that  land  receives  heat  much  more  rapidly  than  water, 
80  that  if  you  are  standing  upon  the  sea-shore,  you  would 
find,  by  the  end  of  a  summ^'s  day,  that  the  land  has  in- 
creased in  heat,  stnee  the  morning,  mosh  more  than  the 
sea  has  done.  In  temperaie  climales^  or  in  eool  and 
moderate  weather,  the  diHerence,  of  course,  will  not  be 
so  very  great ;  but  in  very  hot  climates  the  difierence 
in  the  course  of  a  summer  season  beoomes  prodigious* 
Te«  all  know  that  even  here,  ait  tha  end  of  a  hot  som^ 
mer's  day,  a  stone  wall  facing  the  sun  becomes  almost 
too  hot  for  you  to  touch  it ;  but  if  there  be  a  pond,  or 
a  vessel  of  water  near,  the  water  will  not  be  too  hot  ioc 
yen** 

Lenm.  Bot,  Uncle,  if  this  IS  so,  how  is  it  that  in  the 

course  of  a  summer  the  land  in  warm  countries  is  not 
guite  burnt  up  ? 

•  Upon  this  point  f^cc  the  fact  stated,  pa^re  660,  rcgardinf»  the 
morning  and  eveuiug  lemperatureA  oi  limd  and  ota  within  tho 

tropio). 
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Uncle  F,  For  this  reason,  namely,  that  all  things 
which  receive  heat  quickly,  give  it  out  again  also  quick- 
ly. Andy  therefore^  if  you  ataad  upon  the  shore  during 
an  ordinaiy  sammer^s  nighty  you  will  find  that  the  land 
has  giyen  oat  again,  or  lost  more  heat  than  the  sea  has 
done.  The  rule  is,  that  those  materials  which  receive 
heat  the  quickest,  give  it  out  again  quickest ;  and  those 
things  which  receive  heat  the  slowest,  give  it  ont  again 
the  dowest  Do  either  of  you  know  what  are  the  regular 
fixed  words  wlxick  you  £nd  in  books  to  express  these 
facts  ? 

Lewis,  Is  radiation  ♦  one  of  them  ? 

Uncle  F»  Yes*  That  is  the  word  used  for  the  way  in 
which  heat  goes  away  from  anything  into  the  dr,  as  for 
example,  from  the  earth.  Ahaorptioii  is  the  other  word  ; 
and  so  we  say  that  the  earth  absorbs  heat  during  the 
day,  and  radiates  it  away  during  the  night.  And  the 
rule  about  absorption  and  radiation  is  this,  that  any  sur^ 
face,  as  land,  or  sea,  for  example,  raduites  heat  away 
after  the  same  rate  that  it  absorbs  it. 

Lewis.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  is  it  that  the  earth 
ever  should  grow  any  hott^  than  the  sea,  if,  as  you  say, 
it  radiates  away  in  the  night,  the  heat  it  has  received 
during  the  day  ? 

Uncle  F.  If  the  days  and  nights  were  both  of  the 
same  length,  then,  no  doubt,  there  would  never  be  much 
diflbrence.  During  the  summer,  however,  the  nights  are 
much  shorter  than  the  days  ;  so  that  the  earth  has  not 
time  to  radiate  away  ail  tiie  heat  it  has  received  during 
the  day,  but  only  a  part  of  it;  so  that  from  the  time 
when  the  days  &»t  become  longer  than  the  nights,  the 
land  is  every  day  receiving  more  and  more  heat  than  it 

*  When  heat  passes  away  from  the  snr&ce  of  anything  into  the 
idr,  it  moves  in  straight  lines,  or  roya,  in  every  direction.  This  Is  . 
why  it  Is  said  to  be  radiaUd  away  from  the  surfiuse.  The  process 
of  its  departiue  is  called  radiatum^  or  moving  away  In  ra^t. 
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lists  time  to  give  out  again  during  the  following  night, 
'^ou  see,  theO)  that  through  the  whole  of  our  summer 
mew^Boiky  I  mean  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
't^Tnber,  onr  lands  are  steadily  receiving,  or  ahsorhinff^ 
And  laying  up  more  beat  than  they  lose,  or  radiate  away. 

Mrs.      But  there  will  have  been  a  daily  gain  of  heat 
t:o  the  sea  alao,  will  there  not  ? 

Unele  P*  Yes ;  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent. 
1'he  sea  both  receives  and  givea  out  lesfi^  and  therefore 
its  daily  gain  of  heat  is  less* 

Lewis.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  at  last;  that  towards 
the  latter  part  of  a  summer,  the  land  has^  on  the  whole^ 
become  very  much  hotter  than  the  sea. 

Uncle  F,  Yes ;  this  will  be  so  everywhere  in  summeri 
but  of  course  most  where  there  is  most  heat  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  sun,  that  is,  in  the  region  between  the 
tropics.  Hence,  by  the  end  of  a  summer  the  tropical 
lands  will  be  heated  very  much  beyond  the  tropical  seaSf 
so  that  if  land  and  boa  we  at  all  intermingled  in  the 
region  of  the  tropics,  the  place  of  greatest  heat  will 
follow  the  line  of  the  land  or  continent ;  and,  therefore, 
the  place  to  which  the  cool  draughts  are  drawn  will 
follow  the  line  of  the  continents. 

William,  And  how  about  the  winter.  Uncle  ? 

Lewis,  Just  the  reverse,  I  suppose.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

Unele  Yes ;  I  hardly  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  The  very  first  time  the  night  is  longer 
than  the  day,  the  land  and  the  sea  will,  ordinarily,  radiate 
away  more  heat  than  they  have  received  ;  but  as  the  land 
will  radiate  it  fastesly  it  will  lose  most ;  and  in  this  way, 
by  the  latter  part  of  a  summer  season,  the  land  will  be 
cooled  down  to  a  point  lower  than  the  ocean  ;  and  so  the 
line  of  greatest  heat  will  no  longer  follow  the  course  of 
the  continents  as  it  did,  but  will  altogether  have  a  differ* 
ent  position* 

Lewie.  And  so  the  place  to  which  the  north  and  south 
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currents  of  air  are  flowingi  will  have  a  diSsreDt  poei- 

tion. 

Unele  F.  Yes.  And  new  tm  la  jom  wmff  and  kok 
at  the  L^Um  Ooeaa.   There  fon  will  eee  that  aU  iA» 

space  about  the  equator  is  occupied  bj  sea.  Then  look 
northwards,  and  joat  within  the  region  of  tke  tropics  jou 
will  866  that  this  ooeaii  ia  frmged,  if  I  inay  vee  tte  woidy 
«]1  tike  way  by  the  lands  of  Afriea  and  Asia.  Where^ 

then,  will  be  the  place  of  greatest  heat  during  the  north- 
ern summer  ? 

WiUkm.  Over  Ae  continent^  I  aoppoae.  Along  the 
iine  of  Arabia,  India,  and  China* 

lT?icle  R  Quite  right.  And  then  during  the  nortbern 
winter.    Where  will  it  be  then  ? 

Lenns.  Somewhere  orer  the  ocean,  I  aopfx^se.  At 
my  rate  not  over  the  eontineot,  where  it  was  ia  the 

summer. 

Uncle  F,  Yes  ;  it  will  naturally  pass  away  to  the  south- 
ward of  its  summer  position. 

Lems.  And  how  far  ?  Is  Hiere  aoything  to  guide  ns 

to  that  ? 

Uncle  F,  I  will  tell  you.  And  now  I  come  to  the  next 
Step  in  my  explanation.  You  know  that  when  it  is 
mnter  in  the  northern^  it  is  mmmer  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  ;  so  that  when  the  regions  north  rf  the 
equator  are  at  their  coolest^  then  the  ocean  between  the 
equator  and  the  southern  tropic  is  hottest.  During  the 
northern  winter,  then,  the  region  of  greatest  heat  is  to  he 
found  somewhat  south  of  the  equator  j  mw*  to  tiie 
south  of  it  indeed  on  the  eastern  and  western  ndes  rf  llie 
ocean,  where  the  lands  of  Australia  nnd  Africa  come  in 
for  the  sun's  heat,  but  so  towards  the  centre,  where 
all  is  ocean,  and  tiiere  is  no  land  to  the  southward  to  »• 
ceiTe  the  heat.  In  actual  fact,  the  region  e€  greaM 
heat  during  our  winter,  lies  south  of  the  equator  in  a 
curve  line  resting  on  Australia  on  one  side,  on  Africat 
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about  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  on  the  other,  and  thea 
boodiBg  aorthwaffds  between  these  two  points,  until  per-  * 
haps  its  narthemmoBt  place  will  be  abont  12"*  south  of  the 

equator.  This  settles  where  the  place  of  greatest  heat 
is  to  be  found,  iirst  in  sommery  and  then  in  winter ;  verj 
fan  to  the  nortk  in  snnuner,  and  considerablj  to  the  sooth 
in  onr  winter.  Now,  William,  what  ttre  the  eorrespond- 

ing  winds  in  the  two  seasons  ? 

fFillmm,  Let  me  see.  When  it  is  summer  in  the 
ncNrth,  the  soatkreastem  trade-wind  of  the  south  blows 
all  along  across  the  eqoator,  and  does  not  stop  there,  bnt 
goes  on  until  it  comes  to  where  the  greatest  heat  is,  and 
60  it  crosses  all  over  the  ocean  until  it  strikes  upon  the 
heated  lands  of  Asia.  Thus  all  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
one  wind  dorii^  the  snmmer,  and  this  ia  the  smnmer 
monsoon. 

Uncle  F.  Very  right,  William.  Now,  Lewis,  how 
about  the  other  season,  that  I  mean  when  it  is  winter 
north  of  the  equator,  and  summer  to  the  south  of  it  ? 

Lewu.  Then  I  suppose  it  will  be  just  die  other  way. 
The  hottest  place  where  the  air  is  asceuiiing  will  then 
be  to  the  south  ;  so  the  southern  trade-wind  will  not  go 
so  finr  as  Ae  equator  at  all,  but  the  northern  trade-wind 
wiE  blow  all  over  the  Indian  Ocean  from  off  the  land% 
and  will  occupy  all  the  space  ad  far  as  the  curved  line  I 
drew  upon  the  map  just  now. 

Willmm,  And  this  wiU  be  the  winter  monsoon^  will 
it  not,  Undo  ? 

ITmfe  jP.  Tes ;  you  both  seem  to  have  caught  the 
true  ideas.  In  the  northern  summer  season,  the  southern 
winds  take  possession  of  the  whole  ocean,  and  blow  right 
up  to  the  heated  lands.  In  the  northern  winter  seasout 
the  northern  winds  go  on  from  over  the  lands  where  they 
were  stopped  in  summer,  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
ocean^  up  to  the  line  I  have  described.  Thus  this  ocean 
lias  two  winds  per  annum^  winds  whioh  change  with  the 
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seasons,  monsoons  or  periodical  winds.  And  again  70a 
will  see  that  they  are  results  of  the  same  general  causes^ 
as  those  which  produce  the  trade-winds  in  the  Atlantic 

and  Tacilic  oceans,  only  these  general  causes  have  their 
effects  modified^  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  by  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  land  and  sea  in  this  particiilar  ocean. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  about  them.  In  their  way  they 
are  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  trade-winds 
themselves.  Navigators  calculate  upon  them,  and  ar- 
range their  voyages  accordingly,  just  as  they  do  in  our 
own  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  that  the  monsoons  are  in  no  way 
exceptions  to  our  great  general  plan,  but  only  the  same 
phin  working  itself  out  under  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances. 

William.  But,  Undey  when  I  was  reading  about  the 
monsoons  the  other  evening,  I  came  upon  all  sorts  of 

stories  about  great  storms  which  prevail  in  the  region 
of  these  winds.  I  had  no  idea  that  they  were  such  regular 
winds  as  you  describe  them  to  be. 

Unele  F,  Ah !  there  you  remind  me  of  an  important 
fact  which  I  uuglit  to  tell  you  of.  You  will  easily  un- 
derstand, that  the  region  of  greatest  heat  does  not  change 
its  position  in  one  day,  or  week,  or  even  month,  across 
so  vast  a  space  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  no  trifling 
area  which  it  crosses  in  moving  from  its  southern  to  its 
northern  locality.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  it 
is  really  a  considerable  time  about  it ;  and,  therefore, 
there  will  always  be  a  considerable  period  before  either 
monsoon  fairly  *  sets  in,^  as  it  is  termed,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  actual  position  of 
greatest  heat,  and  therefore  the  boundary  wherein  the 
two  north  and  south  currents  meet  and  ascend,  has  liier^ 
ally  to  traisel  across  the  equator  from  the  summer  to  the 
winter  position,  and  so  b;ick  auain  to  its  summer  place, 
before  the  corresponding  monsoon  iairly  takes  po^se^on 
of  its  entire  territory. 
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William,  Yes.    This  is  easy  to  understand  ;  but  what 
lias  it  to  do  with  the  stonns  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 

Uncle  jP.  Sta]r  a  moment  and  joa  will  see.   Owing  to 
tl:iis  continual  moving  up  and  down  of  the  line  where  the 
north  and  south  currents  meet,  there  naturally  arises 
some  sort  of  confusion  in  the  atmosphere^  the  edges  of  ^ 
the  two  winds  are  always  more  or  less  mingling  and 
claisbing,  and  twisting  each  other  round  into  eddies  and 
whirlpools  of  air,  Yih\v\winda^  as  the  term  is,  for  really 
Cklmoet  all  the  Indian  hurricanes  are  true  whirlwinds* 
Then  again  the  outer  edges  (to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
monsoon  district)  of  the  monsouns  are  also  places  where 
these  winds  are  in  conflict  with  the  neighbouring  winds, 
and  from  these  clashings  and  conflicts  result  those  fright- 
ful storms  with  which  the  history  of  these  seas  is  rife, 
and  whitth  ui  late  years  has  received  so  much  attention 
from  men  of  science. 

Mrs,  H.  Let  us  clearly  understand  then  about  the 
monsoons  before  we  go  further.  If  I  have  rightly  caught 
your  meaning,  Francis,  it  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if 
the  Indian  Ocean,  instead  of  having,  like  ours,  one  trade* 
wind  blowing  on  one  side  of  the  equator,  and  another 
tede-wind  upon  the  other,  all  the  year  round,  has  one 
at  a  time  blowing  all  the  way  across  it,  each  lasting  about 
half  the  year. 

Uncle  F.  Yes,  that  will  do  very  fairly,  only  that 
neither  lasts  the  full  half  of  the  year,  because  of  the 

time  lost  in  the  transit  of  the  line  of  greatest  heat  be- 
tween its  fcuiiimer  and  winter  positions.  And  again,  you 
have  to  remember  that  the  southern  trade-wind  which 
blows  south-east  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  when  it 
crosses  the  equator,  becomes  a  south-west  wind,  so  tliat 
in  the  noi  tliern  Indian  Ocean,  and  over  the  coast  islands 
of  Asia,  the  summer  monsoon  is  called  also  the  south- 
west monsoon. 
WiUiam.  South-west  ?  Why  sof 
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Uncle  F,  For  the  same  reason*  that  our  return-winds 
here  are  soutii-west  windS)  as  1  explained  long  ago»  Our 
Mttth.*w68tem  irinds  are  onlj  the  southecn  tarades  pfo- 
longed  into  oar  heHusphere,  after  ascending  and  cromng 
over  our  northern  trade-wind  ;  and  so  the  south-west 
monsoon  is  the  same  things  ooij  that  it  has  not  hi^  to 
croBs  over  the  back  of  the  northern  trade-wind. 

WilUam.  And  the  hurricane  district  ? 

Uncle  F.  Properly  speaking,  there  will  be  two  hur- 
ricane districtSi  the  one  all  along  the  southern  edge  of 
the  monsoon  r^on»  from  Madagascar  eastward^  op  to 
the  China  seas.  The  other  troBersin^  the  monsoon 
region,  as  the  line  of  greatest  heat  travels  northwards  and 
southwards  between  the  periods  of  the  two  monsoons. 

LewU^  And  the  one  great  reason  why  the  trade-wind 
is  thus  drawn  beyond  its  boundary,  the  equator,  is,  that 
the  lauds  become  heated  and  cooled  so  much  more  aud  dO 
much  quicker  than  tlie  seas. 

Uncie  F.  Yes,  if  not»  all  would  go  on  as  it  does  in  the 
diagram  I  gave  you  the  other  day. 

Lewis.  Then  if  so,  I  should  Lave  imagined  that  there 
would  be  monsoons  blowing  almost  everywhere^  in  the 
hot  places  of  the  eartb»  where  land  and  sea  are  mixed  tb^ 

Unele  F.  And  so  there  are,  only  that  nowhere  else  are 
the  land  and  the  sea  arranged  in  a  way  to  produce  this 
efifect  upon  so  large  a  scale,  and  in  so  striking  a  manner. 
Tou  see  the  Asiatic  lands  run  chiefly  east  cmd  n>est^  L  c 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  equator,  with  rast  projectioiia 
as  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  and  Cochin  China,  into  the 

*  Our  raadera  will  lemember  that  the  earthly  nte  of  tmiiig 
sound  from  west  to  east,  is  necessarily  greaiut  at  tfta  igiwSar, 
Hence  the  winds,  as  they  cross  the  eqaatoi;  will  have  had  ecmr 
mnnieated  to  tbern  a  rapidity  of  movement  towaids  the  easl^ 
greater  than  that  of  the  part  of  the  earth's  sorftoe  they  are  cross- 
ings as  they  go  on  to  travel  northwards.  Hence  their  track 
the  northera  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  will  have  a  directioa  irom 
the  sonth-west.   JKefer  to  pages  204,  20d. 
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region  of  the  tropics.  This  draws  the  line  of  greatest 
beat  hodUy  narthmards  in  the  mnnmer  over  a  Teiy  large 
districli,  and  ao  prodnoea  die  reaohs  we  have  dewsribed, 
in  a  manner  easy  to  understand,  and  very  gigantic  in  its 
scale.  The  other  monsoon  winds  arc  upon  a  smaller 
scales  and  not  so  interesting  in  their  manifestations*  On 
the  coast  of  A&ica»  for  instance^  where  that  great  roond 
mass  fnrcjects  into  the  AtlaatiCy  we  have  a  monsoon  dnr&ig 

the  later  summer  months.  That  great  tract  of  sandy, 
riverless  earth  becomes  in  oar  summer  actually  hot  enough 
to  cause  a  great  draught  of  air  to  itself  from  off  the  sea, 
so  that  dmring  all  the  later  summer  and  autumn  monthsy 
there  is  a  wind  towards  the  land  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, and  occupyinj^  a  space  of  some  breadth  from  the 
coast  After  the  period  we  have  named,  it  ceases,  and 
the  rq;iilar  trade-wind  goes  on  as  before ;  and  thus  we 
have  here  a  regular  monsoon,  a  periodical  wind,  one  half 
the  year  blowing  from  the  south-west,  the  other  half  from 
the  north-east. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  westwards^  we  next  come  to  the 
South  American  coasts.  There  along  the  Brazils,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  when  it  is  their  summer,  or  our 
winter,  the  Brazil  lands  are  heated  by  the  sun-warmth, 
and  tbej,  in  like  manner,  cause  a  draught  to  their  own 
coasts  irom  the  ocean,  and  so  produce^  during  the  months 
from  January  to  June,  a  steady  north*easterly  wind,  in 
place  of  the  south-easterly  trade-wind,  whicli  prevails 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  the  western  shores  also 
of  the  American  continent,  within  the  tropics,  the  same 
cause  prodaces  a  similar  effect  A  norlh-westerly  wind 
blows  from  off  the  sea  on  to  the  land,  from  I\Iay  to  Sep- 
tember, while  a  south-westerly  wind  prevails  in  the  same 
direction  during  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  interfering,  for  a  certain  space^  over  the  ocean  with 
the  otherwise  regular  action  of  the  trade-winds. 
Mrs.  H.  I  have  traced  your  description  along  the  map 
voju  16,  42  PART  i)6. 
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all  the  w«y,  Franda^  and  it  seemB  to  me  as  if  through  ail 

the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe,  the  lands  were  fringed 
with  monsoons  along  their  coast  line»  or  sea-board,  as  you 
sailorsi  I  think,  usually  call  it. 

Unek  R  This  ia  ezaetly  the  tme  state  of  the  eaae. 
Oat  at  sea  in  the  open  ocean,  the  trade-winds  will  be 
found  blowing  according  to  our  general  rules.  But  when 
you  approach  the  land,  you  liud  that  the  great  heat  of  the 
continents  daring  the  sommer  months,  diverts  the  car- 
rents  towards  themsdves  daring  those  mondis,  over^ 
coming,  for  the  season^  the  regular  trade-wind.  In  this 
way,  there  arises  an  alternation  of  wind  along  the  coast 
line»  and  so  monsoons  are  made. 

Lems.  I  like  that  idea  of  the  continents  in  the  tropical 
conntries  being  fringed  with  monsoons,  or  periodical 
winds  ;  and  I  think  it  helps  us  to  understand  wliat  you 
said  before  about  the  irregular  intermixture  of  land  and 
sea  preventing  the  great  plan  of  trade-winds  and  retom* 
winds  being  uniformly  developed  all  over  the  globe. 

William,  Some  time  ago,  Uncle,  you  were  saying,  just 
when  you  began  to  explain  all  this,  that  every  day  the 
earth  received  more  heat  than  the  sea.  Will  not  this 
always  produce  a  wind  from  the  sea  towards  the  land  t 

Unele  F.  Not  always ;  for  you  know  I  told  you  also 
that  by  nicrht  the  earth  gives  out  again,  or  radiates  away 
more  heat  than  the  sea  does. 

Lewis^  So  the  earth  becomes  cooler  than  the  sea  ? 

Unele  F»  Certainly,  and  espedally  towards  morn- 
ing. This  produces  the  alternation  of  land,  and  sea 
breezes  which  you  know  of  at  the  sea-side.  They  are 
not  great  wind^  and  do  not  last  long,  but  still  they  are 
regular  breeses  whenever  the  weather  is  hot  enongh  to 
bring  about  any  considerable  alternation  of  warmth  and 
coolness. 

Lewis.  1  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  these  land  and 
seateeeies. 
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Uncle  F,  Did  you  not  ?  Then  I  must  tell  you  that 
even  on  our  own  coostS)  in  hot  weather,  there  i8  a  kind  of 

miniature  monsoon  every  day,  owing  to  this  fact  wliich 
we  have  been  discussing.  Towards  evening  the  supe- 
rior heat  of  the  land  draws  a  slight  breeze  from  the  sea ; 
towards  morning  again,  when  the  radmiion  of  the  niffht 
has  cooled  the  earth  below  the  temperature  of  the  neigh- 
bouring^ sea,  there  is  a  corresponding  flow  of  air  towards 
the  sea,  where  the  air,  being  rather  lighter,  is  disposed 
to  ascend.  Twice  a-day,  then»  you  will  have  a  breeze 
upon  the  sea-coast,  if  it  is  at  all  hot  weather,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  sea-side  is  generally  so  refreshing  and 
pleasant  in  our  autumn  season. 

Mrs.  M,  Then  oar  cool  pleasant  evening  sea-breeze  is 
a  little  monsoon  wind  I  It  is  a  dear  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  and  is  associated  with  many  a  pleasant  memory  of 
evening  strolls  on  our  warm  Devonshire  coasts.  But  I 
cannot  say  I  have  so  much  acquaintance  with  the  morn- 
ing's land  breeze. 

Uncle  F.  No,  I  dare  say  not.  It  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  sun- warmth  ;  and  in  the  summer  time  the  sun  will 
have  risen  and  dispersed  the  land  breeze  before  you  are 
likely  to  be  up,  or  at  least  out. 

IFiUiam,  Well !  only  to  think  of  our  having  a  private 
monsoon  all  to  ourselves  ! 

Uncle  F,  It  is  a  very  little  one,  William,  and  I  must 
hardly  allow  you  to  call  our  little  land  and  sea  breezes  by 
so  laige  a  name.  Customarily,  ^e  term  monsoon  is 
limited  to  those  winds  which  change  only  once  a  year. 
But  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  these  land  and  sea  breezes  of 
our  summer  mornings  and  evenings  become  matters  of 
real  importance  in  hotter  climates.  Within  the  tropics 
there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 

land  in  the  day-time.  The  evening  breeze  from  the  sea 
will  consequently  be  a  large  draught  of  wind  several  miles 
loDg^  and  the  morning  breeze  frcnn  the  land  will  in  like 
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manner  be  hiPge  and  strong  enough  to  stretch  several 
miles  out  to  seaward.  Here  these  winds  will  be  merely 
light  airs  of  uncertaiii  Btrangth,  and  brief  duration,  but 
within  the  tropics  they  aore  really  itteAil  and  important 
winds,  coming  round  steadily  and  uniformly,  and  lasting 
long  enough  to  be  of  real  service  to  navigators  who  look 
out  for  them,  and  take  advantage  of  them  in  their  voyages. 

Mrg.  H.  So  tiien,  fVanda,  this  is  the  account  of  those 
formidable  tyrants  of  the  air,  the  monsoons  P 

Uncle  F,  Yes.  And  you  will  notice  that  I  began  by 
telling  you  that  in  this  conversation  1  should  explain  the 
nature  of  periadkad  winds,  as  opposed  to  em$imi  and 
uniform  winds.  I  chose  rather  to  nse  this  term,  namely, 
periodical  mnds^  because  it  conveys  a  more  definite  idea 
to  our  minds,  and  because  it  includes  niore  than  the  term 
moMoan  does,  which  custom  limits  to  those  winds  which, 
like  the  IhdiaA  monsoons,  blow  during  half,  or  nearlj  half 
a  year,  and  change  once  a  year  oniy. 

Mrs.  H,  But  the  monsoons  are  the  most  important  of 
all  the  periodical  winds  ? 

TJnde  Yes,  infinitely  so.  And  the  Indian  monsoon 
Is  the  most  important  of  all  the  monsoons.  Once  under- 
stand its  nature  and  causes,  and  all  others  are  simple  and 
easy.  Perhaps  the  ea$iest  example  of  all  the  periodieal 
winds  is  the  alternate  land  and  sea  breeze,  but  I  preferred 
beginning  with  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  im- 
portant. In  very  hot  climates,  however,  the  land  and  sea 
breeases  are  no  means  of  trifling  extent  or  utility,  and 
you  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  that  by 
the  afternoon  in  tropical  climates  the  shores  Lave  been 
observed  to  be  heated  up  to  120*'  of  our  thermometer, 
while  the  sea  is  not  warmer  than  80*" ;  and  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  before  sunrise  the  heat  of  the  land  wiU  ha^e 
been  radiated  away  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  leave  it  no 
warmer  than  50"  or  GO'*,  while  the  sea  remains  much  more 
nearly  at  the  same  heat  as  before. 
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Mrs.  //.  What  a  prodisfious  difference!  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  in  the  afternoon  the  lands  will  be  40'*  hotter 
than  the  seat         the  earljr  mermog  netrijdO^  cooler  ? 

Uncle  F.  Such  is  the  fact*  80  you  may  imagine  what 
a  strong  draught  will  be  caused  to  and  from  the  land^ 
according  as  it  or  the  sea  is  the  hotter. 

Lensk*  I  am  afraid,  Uncle,  that  you  will  think  me  yery 
stupid  for  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  but  though  I  can 
understand  that  this  difference  upon  the  thermometer 
means  something  very  largo,  yet  1  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
should  quite  know  what  I  meant  if  /  were  to  repeat  to 
anyone  that  the  land  was  so  many  degrees  warmer  than 
the  sea. 

Uncle  F.  X  KOk  very  glad,  Lewis,  that  you  have  the 
honesty  to  say  so,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  false  shame 
of  concealing  your  ignorance.  There  are  many  persons 
besides  you  ;  persons,  too,  who  ought  to  know  better,  who 
will  go  on  talking  about  degrees  of  heat,  and  differences 
of  degrees  of  heat  upon  the  thermometer,  without  once 
stopping  to  ask  themselves  what  actual  difference  in  the 
way  of  feeling  warm,  or  feeling  cold,  corresponds  to  these 
di^rences  upon  the  tbennometer. 

Mrs,  H,  Do  not  be  too  hard  upon  us,  Francis.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  one  of  the  offenders. 

Uncle  F*  Well,  I  spoke  of  the  land  being  found  to  be 
some  40^  or  so,  hotter  than  the  sea.  Tou  know  what  it 
feels  like  when  we  have  a  moderate  frost. 

JFUliam,  Cold  rather.    Sharpish,  I  should  say. 

Uncle  F.  Well,  then^  that  corresponds  to  30*  or  82*  on 
the  thermometer  meetly  used  in  England.  And  I  must 
next  tell  yon  that  a  comfortable,  healthy,  in-doors  tern* 
perature  will  be  about  35°  higher  than  this  on  the  same 
thermometer.  I  mean  that  an  ordinary  living  room  should, 
for  health  and  oomforti  be  kept  as  near  as  may  be  about 
66*  of  thermoRietei  ;  in  summer  it  will  be  somewhat 
higher,  and  you  dress  cool^^  in  consequence,  but  for  spring, 
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autumn,  and  winter,  you  should  not  keep  your  sitting- 
rooms  above  65^ 

Lewis.  Then  it  eomes  to  this,  that  35*  or  40''  of  the 
thermometer  means  as  much  difference  of  beat  as  there  is 
between  the  wai  inth  of  a  comfortable  room,  and  the  cold 
in  an  ordinary  frosty  day  out-of-doors. 

Uncle  YeSf  this  will  do  very  well  as  a  sort  of  rule 
to  measure  by,  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the  land  being 
f]^)"*  or  •10''  lioLicr  than  the  sea,  we  mc^an  tliat  the  difference 
is  the  same  as  that  we  have  spoken  of.  You  may  see 
then,  what  a  wonderful  power  the  sun  must  bave  in  the 
tropical  countries ;  bow  much  more  than  in  our  own. 

Lewis,  Yes  ;  now  I  can  understand  how  all  these  more 
remarkable  effects  of  the  heating  of  the  lands  takes  place 
chiefly  in  the  tropical  regions. 

Uncle  F,  And  I  am  pleased  that  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion just  now,  for  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  en- 
abling you  to  realize  the  real  work  of  hcaimy  and  cool- 
ing  which  goes  on  within  the  tropics.  We  read,  and 
read,  and  read,  in  these  days  of  books;  we  ialky  and 
come  to  use  tffords  familiarly,  not  because  we  undersland 
them,  but  because  we  are  accuHomed  to  see  them,  and  to 
pronounce  them ;  we  forget  that  all  these  foords  represent 
real  thxnge^  and  if  we  have  not  at  once^  first  of  all, 
obstinately  refused  to  go  on  until  we  have  realized  what 
a  new  word  describes,  the  chances  are,  that  our  very 
familiarity  with  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  name^ 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  ever  making  true  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  ihing. 

Mrs.  H,  I  am  afraid,  Francis,  that  if  tlicse  conversa- 
tions of  ours  w  ere  to  be — what  do  you  sailors  call  it  ?— 
overhauled,  we  should  find  some  more  foarda  and  term 
which  we  have  used  without  fully  entering  into^  or,  as  you 
Bay,  realizing  the  things  they  represent. 

Uncie  P.  I  will  not  be  so  insincere,  my  dear  sister,  as 
to  pay  you  a  false  compliment   If  I  were,  of  course  I 
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should  in  all  politeness  reply  that  yon  do  yourself  great 
injustice  I    Bnt  still  I  hope  there  have  not  heen  many 

things  left  unexplained,  like  enemies  in  the  rear  of  an 
advancing  army.  Another  time,  however,  I  will  try  and 
think  if  there  are  any  words  or  things  likely  to  have 
escaped  us  nnexplain^.  I  am  glad  too,  for  WiUiam's 
sake,  that  I  have  now  finished  my  account  of  the  uni- 
form and  periodical  winds,  so  that  I  am  now  free  to  hegin 
with  my  next  great  division  of  the  subject. 

IFUtiam.   What,  the  hnrricanes? 

Unele  F.  Oreuiar  winds.  So  that  my  three  divisions 
will  run  thus  : — T.  Constant,  or  Uniform  Winds  ;  !!• 
Periodical  Winds ;  III.  Circular  Winds. 

JFiUkm.  What  an  odd  name.  I  did  think  that  as  yon 
told  OS  the  monsoon  region  was  a  region  o(  fierce  storms^ 
we  should  have  come  to  a  hurricane  at  last. 

Uncle.  F,  Well,  but  wliat  if  hurricanes  should  be  cir- 
cular winds  ?    Will  that  satisfy  you,  William? 

iPWkun.  YeS|  but  who  ever  heard  of  such  an  odd 
name  7  I  thought  a  wind  was  a  straightforward  draught 
of  air ;  you  be^^an  by  telling  us  so.  Ah,  Uncle,  I  think  I 
have  caught  you  there. 

U$i€le  F.  I  may  have  said  the  winds  were  only  gigantic 
draughts^  and  so  they  are,  but  even  a  eammwn  draughi 
will  often  twist  about  into  a  circular  draughty  or  twisting 
whirlpool  ot  air,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  caught  tripping  that 
way,  Master  William. 

To-morroW|  then,  we  will  begin  with  the  ^Circular 
Winds.' 

(To  66  conUmed,) 
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hAxmvQ,  a  Iftorel)  or  more  properly  a  bij*tree,  the  ever- 
green tlial  fomisbed  the  wreath  of  the  yietor,  gave  a  well- 

omened  name  of  one  who  con(|uered  by  a  death  of  torture, 
the  noble  young  Boman  deacon,  Laurentius,  and  in  his 
honour  it  has  been  transformed  to  soit  the  lips  of  each 
nation.  His  modem  oonntrymen  make  it  Lorenso^  with 
the  contraction  Ivenzo ;  it  is  Lorenzo  again  in  Spain, 
Lorentz  in  Germany,  Laurent  in  France,  Lara  in  Sweden, 
liawrenoe  in  EngUndt  with  the  Scottish  Laorie^  and  the 
Irish  laxTj. 

Poetical  Provence  must  have  invented  Laura,  a  grace- 
ful title  for  the  gentle  dame  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets,  which 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  poetical  modem  appellations  ; 
hot  as  it  stands  in  no  calendar^  the  liora,  Lorett%  Lanre» 
Lanrette,  or  Lonlou  of  the  continent,  keeps  her  feast  oa 
St.  Laurence's  day,  the  lOtli  of  August,  as  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  whose  fete  day  when 
a  young  child*  was  broken  in  upon  by  that  10th  of  August 
which  was  truly  a  feast  turned  into  a  day  of  weeping  and 
mourning. 

Loetitia,  gladness,  was  once  frequent  in  England  under 
the  simple  form  of  Lattice*  Letizia  was  the  name  of  J^a- 
poleon^s  mother,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
a  frequent  choice. 

Leo,  a  lion,  was  the  Christian  name  i»f  sundry  emperors 
of  Constantinople  j  and  many  popes  likewise  adopted  it 
in  honour  of  the  two  great  Saints  Leo,  defenders  of  Borne 
by  their  prayers  and  by  thdr  courage,  and  it  was  likewise 
considered  to  bear  a  more  distant  reference  to  the  Lion  of 
the  Tribe  of  Judah.  The  Italians  call  it  Leone,  and  the 
French  and  Spaniards  Leon.   Leontius^  one  of  the  deri- 
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vatives,  became  L^onoe  in  France,  and  was  the  name  of 
seTeral  local  pfttron  Mints  at  Fr^iWi  Arle8»  and  Bour- 
deanx.   Leo  was  also  the  root  of  the  princely  Welsh 

Llywelwjm  or  Llewellyn,  Anglicised  into  Leoline,  and  in 
the  romances  of  the  Roand  Table,  Lionel,  or  as  the  Italians 
made  it|  LeoneUo*  It  was  probably  in  allusion  to  these 
heroes  that  the  third  son  of  Edward  UL  was  called  Lionel, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  princely  and  chivalrous  an  appel- 
lation was  not  kept  up  among  the  Plantagenets.  In  Ger- 
many the  word  Lowe^  a  lion,  became  united  with  harif  a 
heart,  and  thus  was  formed  Leonhard,  Leonard,  L^nard, 
Lionardo,  and  in  Spanish,  Leonarda,  all  owning  as  their 
patron  the  Bishop,  bt.  Leonard  oi  Corbigny.  With- 
haUf  gentle,  it  became  the  Grerman  name^  Leopold,  much 
used  in  the  House  of  Austria,  with  the  feminine  Leo- 

poldine. 

Lilium,  a  lily,  has  been  the  parent  of  the  pretty  Scottish 
Lilies,  and  the  English  Lilian  and  Lilla.  The  foreign 
names  Lelio,  Lelia,  and  Ldie  are  from  the  Latin  Lsslius. 

LuXf  light,  is  the  most  obvious  derivation  for  the  old 
prasnomen  Lucius,  which  came  down  from  the  dark  Etrus- 
can ages,  belonged  to  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  probably  the  name  of  St.  Luke.  It  has  fallen 
into  disuse  in  the  masculine  form,  and  is  hardly  ever 
found  except  as  Lucio,  in  Italy ;  but  Lucia,  the  virgin 
martyr,  has  been  much  more  popular.  In  aliasion  to  the 
signification  of  Luda,  the  true  light  was  always  prayed 
for  on  her  day,  eyes  became  her  emblem,  and  by-and-by 
the  idea  arose  that  the  manner  of  her  martyrdom  had 
been  by  the  tearing  out  of  her  eyes,  wlience  she  is  often  re- 
presented with  them  in  a  dish  in  her  hand,  and  is  invoked 
by  those  Romanists  who  dread  the  loss  of  eyesight  Her 
name,  as  Lucia,  Lucie,  or  Lucy,  has  been  a  favourite  in  all 
countries  and  ages.  It  is  the  first  Latin  name  to  be  met 
with  among  the  Saxons,  having  belonged  to  the  poor 
Lucy,  sister  to  the  murdered  Edwin  and  Morkar,  who  be- 
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came  the  unwilling  bride  of  Ivo  Taillebois  ;  and  a  Lucy 
de  Biois,  sister  of  King  Stephen*  was  lost  iu  the  White 
Ship.   After  almnbering  for  some  time^  H  came  to  prefer* 
ment  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  and  several  reign- 
ing beauties  at  the  court  of  the  early  Stuarts  were  Lucys, 
though  the  name  was  far  too  simple  for  the  poets  of  their 
day,  who  accordingly  praised  them  as  Lucinda,  Saccha- 
riasa,  ftc   There  is  a  story  of  a  clergyman  who  fancied 
th;it  the  sponsor's  reitercited  reply  of,  *  Lucy,  Sir,'  was  9  pro- 
lane  attempt  to  give  the  name  of  Lucifer,  and  accordingly 
christened  the  unfortunate  girl  John ;  but  our  association 
with  the  name  of  Lucifer  is  entirely  modem*  Lncifera 
was  the  beautiful  name  of  the  planet  Yenuti,  as  the  inorn- 
iog  star,  the  light-bearer  ;  and  in  allusion  to  this  harbin- 
ger of  day,  one  of  the  sainted  bishops  of  the  early  Church 
was  called  Lucifer,  a  most  appropriate  title  for  one  of 
those  whose  feet  were  beautiful  on  the  mountains  as  a 
bringer  of  good  tidings.    But  the  words  in  Isaiah,  ^  How 
art  thou  fallen  from  thy  greatnes8»  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning,'  led  Milton  to  adopt  the  word  as  a  fit  designation 
for  his  Demon  of  Pride,  and  thus  '  proud  as  Lucifer,'  has 
become  a  proverb,  and  we  never  think  of  any  but  the  sig- 
nification which  he  has  thus  given  it    The  augmcntatives 
of  Lucius,  LucianuSi  and  Ludanay  have  been  used  in  Italy ; 
Luciano,  Luciana,  in  France,  as  Luden,  Lucienne,  and 
perhaps  may  account  for  the  frequent  English  coupling 
of  Lucy  Anue»  once,  perliaps,  Lucianne*    The  pretty 
Italian  diminutive,  LuciUa,  has  been  in  some  vogue  in 
France  and  England ;  and  Lucretia,  which  perhaps  has 
the  same  root,  has  in  honour  of  the  Roman  matron,  flou- 
rished as  Lucrece  and  Lucrezia,  though  one  bearer  oi  the 
latter  nam^  did  all  in  woman^s  power  to  give  it  an  ill 
repute* 

Lupus,  a  wolf,  does  not  sound  promising,  yet  it  prevailed 
among  the  lower  dassea,  perhaps  in  honour  of  the  Roman 
wolf;  and  thus  there  was  a  St.  Lupos^  in  respect  to  whom 
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many  a  Lupo  has  been  christened  in  Itai/i  and  many  a 
Lope  in  Spain*  of  whom  the  great  poet  Lope  de  Vega  was 
the  moflt  edebrated. 

(To  U  euOmML) 


HINTS  ON  READING. 

Tbb  *  Cfhurc^man'B  Comptmum*  has  jnst  completed  an  admirable 

series  of  papers  called  '  The  Parish  and  the  Priesl^^  useful  to  every- 
one conccnied  with  parish  work,  as  well  as  to  the  Clergy.  We 
would  particularly  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  tind  a  ready 
means  of  giving  pleasure,  the  hint  as  to  *  sick  albums/  which  we 
are  sure  would  be  an  immense  boon  in  many  a  case  of  illness. 
They  are  scrap-books  of  devotional  print?,  pasted  on  calico,  and 
with  appropriate  texts  or  verses  of  hymns  jilaced  beside  them. 
The  story  of  *  Milton's  Bouverie^  or  Retrihutiony'  is  likewise  ended. 
It  is  an  odd  wild  stoiy,  too  full  of  characters  and  of  improbable 
incidents  to  please  as ;  and  we  aie  not  satisfied  with  the  poetical 
justice  of  the  actual  letribntioti. 

Mrs.  Fnmcis  Tidal  cannot  write  without  substance  and  pnr- 
pose,  bnt  her  '^oms  Tnab^  (J.  and  J.  £L  Parker,}  though  wise 
and  sonndy  comes  a  little  too  dose  on  recent  events,  and  tepre* 
sents  what  we  hope  may  be  an  exceptional  case. 

« The  Moiter  of  ChmtkUl  Abbots^  by  Florence  Wilford,  (Masters,) 
is  a  ?er}'  pretty  story  of  the  *  young  people*  class,  gracefully  writ- 
ten and  nicoly  imagined,  and  with  the  business  of  the  tale  car- 
ried on  at  much  less  expense  uf  naughtiness  tliaii  uoual.  liafe,  the 
sick  boy,  is  a  very  good  sketch,  with  his  fretful  impatience  of 
female  authority,  high  capabilities,  and  strong  aversion  to  the  hero, 
an  unriL';k--onabie  aversion,  which  subtilly  prevents  the  reader  Irom 
conceiving  the  same  towards  so  exemplary  a  personage ;  though 
we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  his  church  window  would 
not  have  driven  an  ecclesiologist  crazy.  Cissy  and  Maud  are  both 
sweet  little  girls  in  their  different  lines,  and  in  fine  we  pronounce 
upon  the  book  Cissy*s  sole  form  of  admiration,  *  very  pretty.* 

*  Maud  Bmglejf,*  by  Frederica  Majne,  (Bell  and  Daldjr)  is  a  qniet 
soundly  pdnc^led  nove]»  with  a  Teiy  prettUj  drawn  hannne,  a 
lover  M»ely  pursued  by  accidents  and  wounds,  and  three  capitally 
drawn  broihers,  one  good,  one  weak,  and  one  selfishly  disagreesp 
ble.  Nobody  is  *too  bad,'  and  there  is  some  derer  drawing.  It  is 
very  safe  and  not  at  all  nnprOfitable  reading. 
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We  wish  8t  Helier's  Church,  Jersey,  may  profit  hj  *  Fra^nmH 

from  the  History  of  a  Parish  Church,*  conTcrsations  full  of  Strong 
Iceling,  but  somewhat  upon  stilts. 

The  S.  P.  C.  K.  have  published  tvvu  pretty  little  books,  both  upon 
submission  to  parents,  one  entitled  *  Phoebe^s  Best  Adviser ,  the 
other,  *The  Chamois  J/unter,'  Our  old  Mend  ^Mildred  Grey'  is 
also  come  out  under  the  same  auspices. 

^  Reach/  avd  Desirous'  is  a  striking  inia^inatidn,  but  the  author 
wanted  something  to  make  it  seem  thoro uglily  real. 

'  The  Life  of  Sifter  Bosalie,*  by  the  author  of  Tales  of  Kirkbeck, 
i»  a  beautiful  outline  of  one  of  the  recU  heroines  of  France,  the 
more  interesting  for  coming  down  to  our  own  time. 

'  Hynrns  from  lAe  Land  of  Lather^  in  spite  of  the  unpromising 
titla,  contains  some  beatitiM  i^ionHxf^  musically  translated. 


Notices  id  Cobrbspoiidents. 

E.  G.  L.-«2%s  smita  papen  on  HwaUtnf  lo  idkteA  fou  refer,  art 
newly  pubUthed  (SUpam  aitd  HaU^  Ms  aoms  o/'Senldry  m 
History y  Poetry,  and  Ronumce,  by  Elkn  J.  MUBbigUm,*  *  Lectwres  oa 

Heraldry,  by  Archibald  Barrinyton,  Bell,,  1844/  are  aomewhat  mart 
interesting  than  Chirke's  ^Introduction,'  but  hardly  $o  juU,  J.  W, 
Parker's  '  Glossary  of  Heraldry,'  is  a  usefU  book, 

ALTO,  declined  with  thanks. 

A.  P.  H.  is  heartily  thanked  both  for  cfie  contribution  to  (he  bells  for 
Auddandf  New  Zealand,  and  the  accompanying  mAes.  The  kind 
tnUeriben  w3i  hf  ffhtd  to  hear  that  Ifts  Jknd  »  progrtnm^  though 
sftnolE^,  siirs^. 

£.  C.  D.  accepted  lottt  many 


JohD  aud  Charles  Motiej,  Printers,  Derby. 
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